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PREFACE 

TO  THE  THIRD  VOLUME. 


The  Fharmaceutical  Chemists  of  this  countiy,  to  whom 
chiefly  this  Journal  is  addiessed,  weie  at  the  time  of  its 
commencement  foiming  themselves  into  a  permanent  Assor 
dation  which  was  designed  to  effect  a  substantial  improre- 
ment  in  the  position  and  also  in  the  qualifications  of  that 
body.  Accordingly,  the  early  numbers  were  chiefly  devoted 
to  the  discussion  of  the  events  in  progress  and  the  importance 
of  the  several  objects  contemplated  in  the  new  Society.  The 
scientific  articles  were  rather  elementary  in  their  character 
and  formed  comparatively  a  small  portion  of  each  number. 

As  the  Society  progressed,  and  the  aid  of  some  of  the 
highest  authorities  in  this  countiy  was  obtained  in  the  form 
of  contributions  to  the  Journal,  the  plan  of  the  work  was 
gradually  enlarged,  and  it  has  now  become  a  vehicle  for  the 
publication  of  aU  the  progresdve  improvements  and  dis- 
coveries in  Pharmacy  and  the  Sciences  connected  with  it,  in 
addition  to  such  elementary  and  practical  information  as  is 
likely  to  be  useful  to  the  Student 
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THE  BENEVOLENT  FUND. 

If  a  house  which  was  not  insured  happen  to  be  burnt  down,  the 
owner  receives  but  little  sympathy  from  his  friends,  many  of  whom 
remark  that  ^'  it  serves  him  right."  When  a  mechanic  or  artisan 
is  thrown  out  of  work  by  illness,  and  is  destitute  of  the  common 
necessaries  of  life,  he  is  told  that  he  may  thank  himself  for  this 
destitution,  as  he  ought  to  have  subscribed  to  a  dub.  A  man 
who  dies,  leaving  his  family  totally  unprovided  for,  entails  a  stain 
on  his  memory,  and  is  blamed  for  not  having  ensured  his  life. 
Improvidence  is  always  considered  a  failing,  in  some  cases  it  is  a 
positive  sin. 

Those  who  are  dependent  upon  their  own  exertions  in  business 
for  subsistence,  are  liable  to  a  variety  of  casualties  for  which  they 
should  endeavour  to  be  prepared.  The  influence  of  competition^ 
the  depression  of  trade,  the  changes  of  fashion,  and  the  caprice  of 
the  public,  may,  within  a  short  period  of  time,  change  the  aspect  of 
afiBEurs  and  reduce  a  man  from  a  state  of  affluence  to  difficulties 
or  absolute  want:  ill  health  may  cramp  or  entirely  suspend 
exertion  in  business,  or  premature  death  may  cut  oflF  the  possibility 
of  making  the  requisite  provision  for  a  family.  These  remarks 
apply  more  or  less  to  all  trades  and  professions,  and  we  have  no 
reason  to  believe  that  the  Dkuo  Trade  forms  an  exception  to  the 
general  rule.     On  the  contrary,  if  we  may  judge  firom  the  com- 
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plaints  which  are  so  frequently  made  respecting  the  depression  of 
the  trade,  it  would  appear  that  an  institution  for  the  relief  of  the 
unfortunate  is  particularly  required  hy  the  Chemists  and  Druggists. 
Tet  this  is  almost  the  only  class  of  the  community  which  is  unpro- 
vided with  4n  efficient  Benevousnt  Fund. 

In  the  medical  profession,  among  other  institutions  of  this  nature, 
there  is  a  Society  for  the  Relief  of  Widows  and  Orphans  of 
Medical  Men  residing,  in  London  and  its  vicinity.  The  anni- 
versary of  this  society  took  place  on  Saturday,  the  3d  of  June,  on 
which  occasion  it  was  stated,  in  the  report,  that  the  sum  of  £1300 
had  heen  expended,  during  the  past  year,  in  the  relief  of  widows 
and  orphans  ;  and  that  £385  had  heen  added  to  the  capital  stock, 
which  now  amounted  to  nearly  £41,000. 

The  Artists  have  two  haievolent  institutions  of  considerable 
magnitude.  One  is  called  the  Artists*  General  Benevolent  Instil 
tutioHf  and  its  funds  are  appropriated  in  donations  to  artists  of 
mmt  who  are  in  distressed  ciicumstances,  whether  subscribers  or 
not.  It  is  necessary,  however,  for  the  candidates  to  obtain  recom- 
mendations from  subscribers,  and  to  show  that  they  are  not  receiving 
relief  from  any  other  source.  The  other  is  called  the  Artists* 
Benevolent  Institution :  its  constitution  is  more  like  that  of  i^ 
dub,  and  each  member  is  entitled,  in  case  of  illness,  to  an  allowance 
of  six  pounds  per  month  during  the  time  that  he  is  incapacitated 
from  foUowing  his  profession.  The  widows  of  artists  who  have 
left  their  families  destitute,  are  entitled  to  an  annuity  for  life,  with 
other  relief  in  certain  cases.  Both  of  these  institutions  are  assisted 
by  donations  and  subscriptions  from  patrons  of  the  arts  and  other 
charitable  persons. 

The  Royal  Society  of  Musicians  has  for  many  years  flourished, 
and  its  funds  are  in  a  furosperous  state.  Each  member,  who 
becomes  destitute  from  ill  health  or  other  misfortune,  receives  an 
allowance  of  £4  4*.  per  month,  or,  if  married,  £5  5s.  There  is 
also  an  allowance  for  widows  and  orphans. 

A  society  for  the  Relief  of  Female  Musicians  has  recently 
been  established. 
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The  Linen'draper$\  Silk  Mercer»\  Lacemen$\HaheTdathBri^ 
and  Hosiers'  Institution^  was  established  in  the  year  1831,  and, 
according  to  the  annual  report  for  the  year  1842,  the  fonds  of 
the  institution  amount  to  above  £20,000,  in  addition  to  which, 
the  annual  subscriptions  exceed  £800.  Above  £4000  of  the 
capital  was  raised  in  one  day. 

The  Tailors*  Benevolent  Society  was  established  in  1837,  and 
the  income  from  its  permanent  fund  now  amounts  to  £1200  per 
annum,  in  addition  to  which,  Almshouses  are  provided  for  decayed 
subscribers,  the  buildiog  of  which  cost  above  £11,000.  The 
donations  to  this  institution  exceed  in  liberality  any  others  of  that 
classi  one  member  having  contributed  in  various  sums  upwards  of 
£12,000  since  the  establishment  of  the  society,  and  other  mem- 
bers donations  varying  from  £50  to  £500. 

The  Butchers  are  provided  with  a  very  effective  Benevolent 
Sodety,  the  usual  subscription  to  which  is  oue  guinea  or  two 
guineas.  Among  the  donations,  which  are  very  extensive,  the 
sums  range  from  a  guinea  to  100  guineas ;  fif^y  being  rather  a 
common  donatimi. 

It  is  needless  to  enumerate  other  instances,  but  we  are  not 
aware  that  there  is  any  class  in  the  community  which  is  un- 
provided with  some  Benevolent  Society  or  Club,  except  the 
Chemists  and  Druggists,  who  have  nothing  of  the  kind.  This 
is  an  extraordinary  ft^t,  and  the  want  of  unity  among  our 
members,  which  has  so  often  been  commented  upon,  is  the  only 
circumstance  which  can  account  for  it.  When  the  trade  was 
brought  together  two  years  ago,  by  the  force  of  circumstances,  and 
a  permanent  association  was  proposed,  the  idea  of  establishing  a 
fund  for  the  relief  of  the  unfortunate,  simultaneously  occurred  to 
the  ]\j  embers  of  the  Committee,  and  this  became  one  of  the  promi* 
nent  features  of  the  institution. 

But  very  little  has  been  done  towards  the  accomplishment  of  this 
object.  A  few  small  donations  have  been  received  and  two  sums 
of  £500  each  have  been  voted  from  the  general  funds  of  the  society 
to  this  especial  purpose.     The  Council  for  the  past  year,  in  their 
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annual  report,  recommended  the  adoption  of  some  effectual  mea- 
sures for  raising  an  amount  of  capital,  and  a  list  of  donations  was 
prepared,  but  the  largest  donation  on  the  list  is  ten  guineas,  and 
the  sum  total  realized  by  this  effort  is  within  £200.  The  present 
Council  are  anxious  to  follow  up  this  modest  beginning,  and  for 
this  purpose  have  made  an  appeal  to  all  their  brethren,  which  we 
trust  will  be  responded  to  in  a  substantial  and  creditable  manner.* 

We  cannot  expect  to  compete  with  the  tailors  in  the  munifi- 
cence of  our  donations,  nor  can  we  hope,  like  the  linen-drapers,  to 
raise  £4000  in  one  day ;  but  we  ought  to  recollect,  that  until  we 
have  amassed  a  capital  of  £20,000,  our  means  of  affording  relief 
will  be  very  limited^  and  that  if  we  rely  upon  the  annual  appro- 
priation of  £500  from  the  general  fund,  very  few  of  the  present 
generation  will  live  to  see  this  benevolent  object  in  prosperous  and 
active  operation. 

While  we  consider  it  our  duty  to  place  the  subject  in  this  point 
of  view,  it  must  be  understood  that  all  donations  to  the  Benevo- 
UBNT  Fuin>  are  entirely  voluntary  and  disinterested.  According 
to  the  laws  of  the  Society,  every  distressed  Member  and  Associate 
will  be  entitled,  under  certain  regulations,  in  case  of  needy  to  relief 
from  this  frmd  as  soon  as  the  amount  in  hand  will  justify  such 
distribution*  But  those  who,  by  giving  liberal  donations,  are  in- 
strumental in  rendering  available  at  an  early  period,  this  fund  for 
the  relief  of  their  unfortunate  brethren,  will  enjoy  the  reward 
which  usually  accompanies  or  follows  the  perfbnnance  of  a 
Christian  duty. 

*  See  page  25  and  the  advertisem^t  on  the  cover. 
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Test  of  Double  Refraction, — From  the  preceding  ttatements 
then,  it  appears,  that  the  polariscope  becomes  a  very  delicate 
test  of  double  refraction.  A  very  large  number  of  crystalline, 
and  other  bodies,  possess  a  doubly  refractive  property ;  but  com- 
paratively few  of  these  have  it  in  so  high  a  degree  as  to  present, 
under  ordinary  circumstances,  the  phenomenon  of  double  images ; 
that  is,  the  separation  of  the  two  systems  of  ethereal  waves  is 
not,  in  general,  sufficiently  great  to  be  visible  to  the  eye.  In 
such  cases,  therefore,  the  polariscope  is  of  great  value,  since  it 
enables  us  to  detect  the  slightest  degree  of  double  refraction. 
Some  doubly  refracting  bodies  present,  in  the  polariscope,  most 
gorgeous  colours,  as  selenite.  Others,  however,  which  possess 
the  doubly  refractive  property  in  a  much  slighter  degree,  require 
the  aid  of  a  thin  film  of  selenite,  of  uniform  thickness.  Their 
double  refractive  property  then  becomes  evident  by  the  change 
which  they  induce  in  the  colour  of  the  film.  Without  this,  we 
see  light  or  dark  fringes  or  bands,  or  black  or  white  crosses,  but 
no  colour. 

Cause  of  Double  Refraction. — Being  now  in  possession  of  an 
exceedingly  delicate  test  of  double  refraction,  we  are  prepared  to 
enter  into  an  inquiry  into  the  cause  of  this  property. 

Now  we  shall  find  that  every  body  endowea  with  equal  elas- 
ticity in  every  direction,  is  a  single  refractor.  Alter  its  elasticity 
in  any  one  direction,  put  it  in  a  state  of  unequal  tension,  and 
immediately  it  acquires  the  property  of  double  refraction.  Hence 
then,  double  refraction  may  be  temporarily  or  permanently  com- 
municated to  bodies,  by  temporarily  or  permanently  disturbing 
the  equality  of  their  elasticity  in  different  directions. 

1 .  Pressure  produces  double  refraction,^~-ln  fluids  (gases  and 
liquids)  pressure  is  equally  distributed  in  all  directions,  which  is 
obviously  owing  to  the  facility  with  which  the  molecules  shift 
their  places.  Hence  pressure  on  fluids  does  not  communicate  to 
them  the  power  of  double  refraction. 

In  solids,  however,  matters  are  far  otherwise.  Owing  to  cohe- 
sion, the  molecules  cannot  change  their  relative  positions;  and, 
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tberefore,  in  this  form  of  matter  unequal  degrees  of  tension  may 
exist  in  different  directions :  so  that  pressure  may  be  communi- 
cated in  any  desired  direction  without  being  equally  or  uniformly 
distributed. 

Now  a  transparent  solid)  as  a  well-annealed  piece  of  glass,  all 
of  whose  parts  possess  equal  elasticity,  is  a  single  refractor  ;  but 
if  we  subject  such  a  body  to  the  influence  of  a  compressing  force, 
it  becomes  a  double  refractor,  and  acquires  neutral  and  doubly 
refracting  (depolarizing)  axes ;  the  former  parallel  and  perpen- 
dicular to  the  direction  of  pressure,  the  latter  46^  inclined  to 
them. 
Let  us  consider  for  a  moment  what  must  be  the  effect  of  pressure  in 
Fio.  20.  any  given  direction.  Suppose  a  rectangu*^ 

.  o  lar  piece  of  glass  (Gg.  20)  to  be  subjected 
to  pressure  in  the  direction  A  B:  the  im- 
mediate effect  will  be  to  urge  the  conti- 
guous particles  nearer  together  in  this 
direction,  and  thereby  to  call  into  action 
their  repulsive  forces.  But  it  will  also 
urge  the  particles  asunder  in  the  direction 
C  Df — ^tnat  is,  in  a  direction  perpendicu- 
lar to  that  of  the  pressure,  and  thereby  to 
call  into  operation  their  attractive  forces. 
Thus  then,  it  is  obvious,  that  a  forcci  which  when  applied  to  a 
solid,  causes  a  condensation  in  the  direction  of  the  force  {A  £),  is 
attended  with  dilatation  or  expansion  in  a  direction  perpendicular 
to  it  {CD).  In  the  first  direction  the  elasticity  is  a  maximum— > 
in  the  second  direction  it  is  a  minimum.  Incident  light  polarized 
in  a  plane  parallel  with  either  of  these  directions  passes  through 
unchanged,  and  these  directions  are  called  the  neutral  axes. 
But  if  it  be  polarized  in  a  plane  inclined  45^  to  either  of  these 
directions  (that  is,  in  the  direction  E  F  ot  O  H)  it  is  resolved 
into  two  systems  of  waves,  one  polarized  in  the  direction  A  By 
the  other  in  the  direction  C  D.  The  directions  E  F  and  G//,  are, 
therefore,  the  doubly  refracting  or  depolarizing  axes.  But  the 
system  polarized  in  the  plane  A  B,  will  proceed  more  slowly 
(owing  to  the  maximum  elasticity  in  that  direction)  than  the 
system  C  D  (which  is  polarized  in  the  direction  of  the  minimum 
elasticity).  Hence,  at  their  emergence,  the  two  systems  of  waves 
are  in  different  phases  of  vibration,  but  they  do  not  interfere  so 
as  to  produce  colours,  owing  to  the  plane  of  vibration  of  the 
one  being  rectangular  or  perpendicular  to  that  of  the  other. 
When,  however,  we  apply  the  analyzer,  and  restore  these  two 
rectangular  planes  to  a  common  plane,  interference  takes  place 
and  colour  results. 

Let  us  now  take  the  case  of  a  flexed  body.     When  I  bend  a 
cane  or  other  solid,  the  convex  surface  is  in  a  state  of  expansion 
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or  dilatation,  while  the  concave  surface  is  compressed.  The 
molecules  on  the  convex  surface  are  urged  asunder,  and  their 
attractive  forces  called  into  operation,  while  those  on  the  concave 
surface  are  pressed  together,  and  their  repulsive  forces  brought 
into  action.  Between  these  two  oppositely  affected  surfaces, 
there  is  a  neutral  line  where  equilibrium  exists,  and  on  both 
sides  of  this  the  degree  of  strain  augments  as  we  recede  from 
the  line.  Now,  if  a  well  annealed,  and,  therefore,  single  refracting 
plate  of  glass  be  bent,  and  examined  while  in  the  polariscope,  it 
will  be  found  to  have  acquired,  while  in  the  bent  state,  double  re^ 
fracting  properties.  Two  sets  of  coloured  fringes  are  perceived,  one 
on  the  convex  or  dilated  side  of  the  plate,  and  the  other  on  the  con* 
cave  or  compressed  side.  Between  these  two  sets  of  fringes  is  a 
black  line,  indicating  the  situation  where  neither  compression  nor 
dilatation  exists,  and  where,  therefore,  double  refraction  is  absent* 

Thus  then  the  polariscope  becomes  a  valuable  means  of  detect^ 
Ing  the  existence  of  unequal  tension  or  strains  in  transparent 
bodies,  and  Dr.  Brewster  has  suggested  its  useful  application  to 
the  determination  of  the  intensity  and  direction  of  all  the  forces 
which  are  excited  by  a  superincumbent  load  in  different  parts  of 
the  arch,  as  also  the  intensity  and  direction  of  the  compressing 
and  dilating  forces  which  are  excited  in  loaded  framings  of  car- 
pentry. For  these  purposes,  models  in  glass  or  copal  are  to  be 
prepared,  and  the  effects  are  rendered  visible  by  exposing  the 
models  to  polarized  light.  He  has  likewise  constructed  a  chro- 
matic dynamometer  for  measuring  the  intensities  of  forces, 
founded  on  the  facts  already  stated.  It  consists  of  a  bundle  of 
narrow  and  thick  plates  of  glass,  fixed  at  each  end  in  brass  caps. 
Then  when  any  force  is  applied  to  a  ring  in  the  middle  of  the  plates, 
the  ends  being  fixed,  the  plater  of  glass  will  be  bent,  and  the 
force  thus  produced  4s  measured  by  the  tints  that  appear  on  each 
side  of  the  black  line. 

By  the  gradual  induration,  as  well  as  by  the  mechanical  com- 
pression and  dilatation  of  aninuil  jellies,  fringes  may  be  produced, 
as  in  glass. 

2.  Unequal  heating  causes  double  refraction* — ^When  heat  is 
applied  to  bodies,  it  causes  them  to  expand  or  dilate.  If  the 
substance  to  which  the  heat  is  applied  be  a  bad  conductor,  the 
part  in  contact  with  the  heated  body  becomes  hot,  and  expands 
before  heat  is  communicated  to  the  neighbouring  parts.  Hence 
the  bad  conductor  endeavours  to  curve,  just  as  when  we  heat 
a  compound  bar  of  iron  and  brass,  a  curvature  is  induced, 
owing  to  the  unequal  expansile  power  of  these  two  metals,  and 
as  the  brass  expands  more  than  the  iron,  the  latter  forms  the 
inner  or  concave  side  of  the  curved  bar,  while  the  brass  ibrtoa 
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the  outer  or  convex  side.    On  this  principle  is  constructed  the 
compensation  balance  of  a  watch. 

Glass  is  a  bad  conductor  of  caloric,  and  when  a  heated  body 
IS  applied  to  it,  the  part  in  contact  with  this  becoming  hot, 
expands,  but  owing  to  the  bad  conducting  quality  of  the  medium, 
the  surrounding  parts  not  being  influenced  by  the  heat,  do  not 
expand,  but  resist  the  dilatation  of  the  heated  portion.  In  this 
way,  therefore,  the  immediate  effect  of  heat  on  one  part  of  a 
piece  of  glass,  is  to  put  all  the  surrounding  parts  into  a  strained 
state,  one  part  is  expanding,  and  other  parts  are  resisting  the 
dilatation.  When  the  difference  of  temperature  is  extreme,  the 
violence  of  the  strain  is  such  that  very  thicic  pieces  of  glass  are 
sometimes  rent  asunder. 

It  is  very  desirable  that  we  should  be  acquainted  with  the 
precise  mechanical  condition  of  the  glass  thus  partially  subjected 
to  caloric.  A  knowledge  of  this  would  greatly  assist  us  in  com- 
prehending the  optical  phenomena.  But  the  subject  is  replete 
with  difficulties.  Perhaps,  some  assistance  may  be  obtained 
from  the  following  considerations : — 

Fig.  21.  Let  A  B  CD  (6g.  21),  be  a  rectan- 

A  — :^ : B  gular  plate  of  glass,  subjected  to  heat 

along  its  edge,  A  B,  This  portion  of  the 
glass  being  heated,  tends  to  expand ; 
but  on  account  of  its  connection  with 
other  portions  of  the  glass,  cannot  do 
D  so  without  forcing  these  to  participate 


Compressed.         . 

O  ! 
^    Dilated.   /.  i] 

Compressed.         • 


in  its  augmented  bulk.  These,  however,  owing  to  the  bad 
conducting  power  of  the  glass,  retain  their  original  tempera- 
ture, and  consequently  refuse  to  expand,  so  that  the  stratum 
is  subjected  to  compression;  that  is,  it  is  prevented  from  ac- 
quiring that  volume  which  is  natural  to  it,  in  this  heated 
state.  The  central  stratum  e/,  is  in  a  state  of  dilatation  or 
expansion,  owing  to  its  particles  being  urged  asunder  by  the 
tendency  of  the  upper  stratum,  A  B,  to  expand.  The  resist- 
ance offered  to  the  expansion  by  e  /,  tends  to  produce  pres- 
sure on  the  lower  stratum  C  D,  the  particles  of  which  will  be 
urged  together.  This  lower  stratum  C  D,  like  the  upper  one 
A  B,  wiP  then  be  in  a  state  of  compression.  As  the  tension  of 
efis  sustained  At  A  B  and  C  D,  it  will  tend  to  send  inwards 
the  lateral  columns  A  C  and  B  D,  dilating  them  at  the  convex 
portion  of  the  bend,  and  compressing  them  at  the  concave 
portion.  By  these  strains,  therefore,  the  rectangular  plate  of 
glass  will  assume  a  figure  concave  on  all  its  edges. 

It  is  obvious  then,  from  the  unequal  states  of  tension  of  the 
different  parts  of  a  piece  of  glass  thus  partially  heated,  that  it 
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ought  to  acquire  doubly  refracting  properties,  and  the  polari- 
scope  shows  that  it  does  so.  In  this  state,  the  glass  exhibits 
distinct  neutral  and  doubly  refracting  (^depolarizing)  axes,  the 
neutral  ones  being  parallel  and  perpendicular  to  the  direction  in 
which  the  heat  is  propagated.  The  black  fringes,  sometimes 
called  lines,  of  no  polarization,  indicate  the  neutral  axes,  or 
those  portions  of  the  glass  which  are  destitute  of  the  property 
of  double  refraction. 

It  deserves  especial  notice  that  fringes  make  their  appearance 
in  the  part  of  the  glass  most  distant  from  the  heated  body,  before 
they  have  received  any  sensible  accession  of  heat,  and  which, 
therefore,  must  depend  on  the  state  of  strain  into  which  they  are 
thrown  by  the  eft'ect  of  the  heat  on  the  other  parts  of  the  mass, 
in  the  way  I  have  already  endeavoured  to  explain. 

Dr.  Brewster  has  suggested  the  construction  of  two  kinds  of 
chromatic  thermometers ^  for  measuring  changes  of  temperature 
by  the  production  of  coloured  fringes,  exhibited  by  glass  plates 
when  exposed  to  heat ;  for  **  every  tint  in  the  scale  of  colours 
has  a  corresponding  numerical  value,  which  becomes  a  correct 
measure  of  the  temperature  of  the  fluid.'*  In  the  one  instru- 
ment, the  tints  originate  immediately  from  the  changes  of  tem- 
perature ;  in  the  other,  they  are  produced  by  the  difference  of 
pressures  upon  the  glass,  occasioned  by  the  difference  of  expan* 
sions  arising  from  changes  of  temperature.  I  must  refer  you  to 
his  paper  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions  for  1816,  for  details 
respecting  them. 

3.  Unequal  cooling  causes  double  refraction, — If  a  piece  of 
hot  glass  of  uniform  temperature  be  unequally  cooled,  as  by 
placing  one  of  its  edges  on  a  cold  mass  of  iron,  it  acquires 
doubly  refracting  properties,  and  when  examined  by  polarized  light, 
presents  fringes,  &c.  similar  to  those  observed  in  glass  un« 
equally  heated.  It  is  obvious,  however,  that  as  the  physical 
condition  produced  by  cold  is  diametrically  opposite  to  that 
caused  by  heat,  so  the  structure  of  the  corresponding  parts  of 
the  two  glasses  (the  one  which  has  been  cooled,  and  the  other 
which  has  been  heated)  must  be  opposite. 

4.  Unannealed  glass  is  a  double  refractor. — If  glass  be  sud* 
denly  cooled  after  having  been  melted,  it  possesses  certain 
remarkable  properties,  which  unfit  it  for  ordinary  use«  Some- 
times it  splits  or  flies  to  pieces  in  the  act  of  cooling ;  or  if  it 
fail  to  do  this,  a  very  moderate  change  of  temperature,  a  slight 
external  force,  a  scratch,  or  a  slight  fracture,  is  sufficient  to  cause 
it  to  crack  and  fly  to  pieces.  The  glass  tears  called  Rupert's 
drops  f  or  hand-crackers,  and  the  proofs,  or  philosophical  phials, 
are  familiar  illustrations  of  this  kind  of  glass.    In  order  to  pre« 
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vent  it  acquiring  this  remarkable  condition,  glass,  after  being 
fashioned,  is  submitted  to  the  process  called  annealing,  that  is 
to  very  slow  cooling  in  the  annealing  oven  or  Her.  Glass  which 
has  undergone  this  process  is  said  to  be  annealed,  while  that 
which  has  not  is  termed  unannealed.  But  the  so-called  unan- 
nealed  glasses  sold  by  the  opticians  are  in  fact  annealed  glasses, 
which  have  been  reheated  until  they  begin  to  soften,  then  cooled 
by  placing  them  on  the  ashes  beneath  the  furnace,  and  after- 
wards ground  and  polished. 

The  optical  properties  of  unannealed  glass  are  very  remark- 
able. To  comprehend  them  let  us  consider  the  mechanical  con- 
dition of  the  glass.  When  a  mass  of  red-hot  and  soft  glass  is 
exposed  to  a  cool  air,  its  external  portion  becomes  cold  and 
rigid,  while  the  inner  parts  are  still  hot  and  soft.  After  a  short 
time,  however,  the  latter  solidify  and  cool,  but  are  prevented 
from  contracting  themselves  into  the  smaller  bulk  which  is 
natural  to  them  in  their  cooled  state,  by  the  rigid  crust,  which 
acts  like  an  arch  or  vault,  and  keeps  them  distended,  but  which 
is  to  a  certain  extent  strained  and  drawn  somewhat  inwards  by 
the  tension  exercised  on  it  by  the  internal  parts.  It  is  obvious 
then  that  the  different  parts  of  a  mass  of  unannealed  glass  are 
unequally  and  differently  strained  ;  the  internal  being  in  a  state 
of  distention  or  dilatation,  the  external  in  that  of  compression. 
So  that  the  state  of  the  different  parts,  and  the  distribution  of 
the  forces,  will  be  almost  exactly  similar  to  those  already  de- 
scribed, in  the  case  of  annealed  glass  which  has  been  unequally 
heated.  "  The  analogy  between  the  cases,"  says  Sir  John 
Herschel,  ^' would  be  complete,  if,  instead  of  supposing  the 
annealed  plate  heated  at  one  edge  only,  the  heat  were  applied  to 
all  the  four  simultaneously,  by  surrounding  it  with  a  frame  of 
hot  iron." 

There  is  one  very  important  point  in  reference  to  these  unan- 
nealed glasses,  to  which  I  must  beg  your  attention  ;  I  refer  now 
to  the  circumstance  that  in  them,  the  polarizing  (doubly  refract- 
ing) structure  depends  entirely  on  the  external  form  of  the 
glass  plate,  and  on  the  mode  of  aggregation  of  its  particles. 
This  will  be  very  obvious  by  observing  the  different  shapes  of  the 
fringes  respectively  presented  by  square,  circular, oval,  rectangular, 
and  other  shaped  plates.  The  circular  and  square  plates  have  only 
one  axis  of  [no]  double  refraction ;  whereas  the  oval  and  rectan- 
gular plates  have  two  axes.  By  dividing  and  subdividing  these 
plates,  the  doubly  refractive  property  is  not  only  greatly  dimi- 
nished, but  sometimes  even  destroyed,  if  the  portion  be  very 
small.  Moreover,  it  is  distributed  in  a  new  manner,  according 
to  the  shape  of  the  fragment   The  dissected  unannealed  glasses, 
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sold  in  the  opticians'  shops,  beautifully  illustrate  the  dependence 
of  the  form  of  the  coloured  fringes  on  the  external  shape  of  the 
glass.  Thus  the  pattern  produced  by  one  circular  piece  of 
unannealed  glass,  is  very  different  to  that  of  a  circle  formed  by 
joining  four  segments. 

In  these  particulars,  the  unannealed  plates  of  glass  differ  very 
widely  from  doubly  refracting  crystals.  The  fringes  and  colours, 
presented  by  the  latter,  are  unaltered  by  the  changes  we  may 
effect  in  the  external  form  of  the  cry3tal«-*the  smallest  fragment 
producing  the  same  system  of  fringes  as  the  largest ;  and,  pro- 
vided the  thickness  remains  the  same,  the  polarizing  force  suffers 
no  diminution  by  the  reduction  in  size. 

We  are  then  constrained  to  infer  that  the  optical  properties  of 
crystals  are  those  of  their  integrant  molecules ;  while  those  of 
the  unannealed  glasses  depend  on  the  mode  of  arrangement  of 
the  molecules,  and  on  the  external  form  of  the  mass* 

The  effects  produced  by  superposing  similarly  shaped  pieces 
of  unannealed  glass  are  striking,  and,  at  first,  surprising;  but, 
on  reflection,  are  easily  understood.  If  they  be  symmetrically 
superposed,  similar  points  being  laid  together,  the  tints  will  be 
equal  to  the  sum  of  the  separate  tints : — ^but,  if  superposed  cross- 
wise, the  resulting  tints  will  be  the  difference  of  the  separate 
tints.  This  may  be  conveniently  shown  by  causing  an  unannealed 
glass  bar  to  rotate  in  front  of  another  unannealed  bar. 

These  facts  respecting  the  properties  of  unannealed  or  imper- 
fectly annealed  glasses,  admit  of  some  valuable  practical  appli- 
cations. To  the  optician  it  is  of  the  highest  importance  that  the 
glass,  of  which  lenses  and  prisms  are  made,  should  possess  uniform 
density,  and  be  free  from  all  defects  arising  from  irregularities  in 
the  annealing  process.  To  detect  these  the  glass  should  be  care- 
fully examined  by  polarized  light  previous  to  being  ground  and 
polished ;  and  by  this  agent  the  slightest  defects  are  made  appre- 
ciable. 

So  also  glass  vessels  employed  for  domestic  purposes  may  be 
advantageously  tested  by  the  same  agent.  The  facility  with 
which  tumblers,  &c.  crack,  sometimes  spontaneously,  at  other 
times  while  in  the  hands  of  the  glass-cutter,  or  when  warm 
water  is  poured  into  them,  or  when  exposed  to  a  slight  blow, 
depends  on  some  imperfection  in  the  annealing  process. 
Hence,  also,  the  reason  why  run  glass  (that  is,  glass  made 
without  paying  the  duty)  is  very  apt  to  crack  ;  for  owing  to  the 
rapidity  with  which  all  the  stages  of  its  manufacture  have  been 
hurried  on,  it  is  not  well  made,  and  sufficient  time  has  not  been 
allowed  for  the  annealing  process. 

It  is  probable,  also,  that  manufacturers,  or  rather  the  mounters 
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of  electrical  machines,  might  beneficially  avail  themselves  of  po- 
larized light  in  the  selection  of  glass  cylinders  and  plates.  Re- 
cently made  cylinders,  when  mounted,  will  sometimes  crack,  or 
fly,  as  it  is  termed,  without  any  obvious  agency,  owing,  I 
presume,  to  some  defect  in  the  annealing  process,  which,  per- 
haps, might  have  been  previously  discovered  by  means  of  polar- 
ized light. 

An  argument  in  favour  of  the  vegetable  origin  of  the  diamond 
has  been  founded  by  Dr.  Brewster,  on  the  phenomena  presented 
by  this  substance,  when  examined  by  means  of  polarized  light. 
It  is  well  known  that  various  opinions  have  been  held  by  different 
writers  on  the  mode  of  formation  of  this  mineral.  All  of  them, 
however,  may  be  included  under  two  divisions :  those  which  as- 
sume the  diamond  to  be  the  direct  produce  of  heat  on  carbonic  acid 
or  carbon,  and  those  which  ascribe  it  to  the  slow  decomposition 
of  planu.  Dr.  Brewster,  who  adopts  the  latter  notion,  met  with  a 
diamond  which  contained  a  globule  of  air,  while  the  surrounding 
substance  of  the  diamond  had  a  polarizing  (doubly  refracting) 
structure,  displayed  by  four  sectors  of  polarized  light  encircling  the 
globule.  He,  therefore,  inferred  that  this  air  bubble  had  been 
heated,  and  by  expansion  had  produced  pressure  on  the  surround- 
ing parts  of  the  diamond,  and  thereby  communicated  to  them  a 
polarizing  structure.  Now  for  this  to  have  happened,  the  diamond 
must  have  been  soft  and  susceptible  of  compression.  But  as  va- 
rious circumstances  contribute  to  prove  that  this  softness  was  the 
effect  of  neither  solvents  nor  heat,  he  concluded  that  the  diamond 
roust  have  been  formed,  like  amber,  by  the  consolidation  of  vege«> 
table  matter,  which  gradually  acquired  a  crystalline  form  by  the 
influence  of  time  and  the  slow  action  of  corpuscular  forces. 

Starch  grains  have  a  laminated  texture,  aud  possess  a  doubly 
refractive  power.  They  are  composed  of  concentric  layers  of 
amylaceous  matter.  On  some  part  of  the  surface  of  each  grain 
is  a  circular  spot,  called  the  hilum.  This  appears  to  be  an  aperture 
or  transverse  section  of  the  tube  or  passage  leading  into  the  inte- 
rior of  the  grain,  and  by  which  the  amylaceous  matter,  forming 
the  internal  laminss,  was  conveyed.  On  examining  the  grains 
by  the  polarizing  microscope,  unequivocal  evidence  of  their  doubly 
refractive  power  may  be  obtained.  At  least  I  have  found  this  to 
be  the  case  in  all  the  starches  which  I  have  yet  examined,  viz.,  toui 
Zesmoif,  potato-starch,  West  Indian  arrow-root,  sago-meal,  Tahiti 
arrow-root  (obtained  from  a  species  of  Tacca),  tapioca -meal,  East 
Indian  arrow-root  (Curcuma  an^u^hybZia),  wheat-starch,  Portland 
arrow-root  (ilrum  tnaculatum),  and  rice-starch.  The  larger  grained 
starches  form  splendid  objects  for  the  polarizing  microscope ;  tons 
les  mois  being  the  largest  may  be  taken  as  the  type  of  the  others. 
It  presents  a  black  cross,  the  arms  of  which  meet  at  the  hilum. 
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Fia.  22.  n.  On  rotating  the  analyzer  the 

black  cross  disappears,  and  at 

90^  is  replaced  by  a  while  cross ; 

another,  but  much  fainter  black 

cross,  being  perceived  between 

the  arms  of  the  white  cross. 

Hitherto,  however,  no  colour  is 

perceptible.    But  if  a  thin  plate 

tes  Mcis  vietced  bp  the  of  selenite  be  interposed   be- 

itpe,  j.represeotsuie  tween  the  starch  grams  and  the 

JffieVe^^IrM  polarizer,    most  splendid   and 

angles  to  each  Other  J  B.  When  Uiey  coincide    gorgeOUS    colours     make    their 

appearance.  The  arms  of  the  cross  acquire  the  colour  which  the 
selenite  plate  yields  in  polarized  light.  The  four  spaces  between  the 
arms  also  appear  coloured ;  but  their  tint  is  different  to  that  of  the 
cross.  The  colours  of  the  first  and  the  third  spaces  are  identical, 
but  different  to  those  of  the  second  and  fourth,  both  of  which  have 
the  same  tint.  At  the  point  where  the  colours  of  the  arms  and  of 
the  interspaces  meet  the  tints  blend.  All  the  colours  change  by 
revolving  the  analyzer ;  and  become  complementary  at  every  90®. 

The  appearances  presented  by  potato- starch  are  similar  to  those 
of  tons  les  mois.  Several  other  starches  (as  West  Indian  ar- 
row-root, sago-meal,  Tahiti  arrow-root,  tapioca-meal,  and  East 
Indian  arrow-root)  present  black  and  white  crosses,  and,  when 
a  selenite  plate  is  used,  also  colours ;  but  in  proportion  as  the 
erains  are  small,  are  their  appearances  less  distinct.  I  have  not 
hitherto  detected  the  black  and  white  crosses  in  wheat-starch, 
Portland  arrow-root,  and  rice-starch.  Their  double  refractive 
power,  however,  is  proved  by  the  change  they  effect  in  the  colour 
yielded  by  a  plate  of  selenite. 

A  great  variety  of  animal  structures  possess  a  doubly  refracting 
or  depolarizing  structure,  as  a  quill  cut  and  laid  out  flat  on  glass, 
the  cornea  of  a  sheep's  eye,  a  piece  of  bladder,  gold-beaters' 
skin,  human  hair,  a  slice  of  a  toe  or  finger  nail,  sections  of  bones, 
of  teeth,  &c.  The  crystalline  lenses  of  animals  also  possess  this 
property  in  a  high  degree,  owing  to  their  central  portion  being 
denser  and  firmer  than  the  external  portion.  If  the  lens  of  a 
cod-fish  be  placed  in  a  glass  trough  of  oil  or  Canada  balsam,  it 
presents  twelve  luminous  sectors  separated  from  each  other  by 
a  black  cross.  Even  living  animals  present  double  refracting 
properties.  The  aquatic  larvee  of  a  gnat,  commonly  called 
skeleton  larva,  form  a  very  amusing  exhibition*  They  are  to  be 
placed  in  water  in  a  very  narrow  water-trough.  In  certain  posi- 
tions, they  give  no  evidence  of  double  refraction,  but  in  others, 
and  especially  when  they  are  exerting  much  muscular  energy, 
they  possess  it  in  a  rery  marked  degree. 

{^Tobe  ccntinued  in  our  next."] 
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PHARMACEUTICAL  MEETING, 

JUNE  14tb,  1843. 

MR.  PAYNE,  VICB-PRESIDEKT,  IN  THE  CHAIH. 

The  Chairman  observed,  that  having  been  since  the  last  meet- 
ing elected  to  the  office  of  Vice-president  for  the  ensuing  year,  it 
became  his  duty,  in  the  absence  of  the  President,  to  take  the 
chair ;  and,  in  opening  the  meeting,  he  took  the  opportunity  of 
reminding  the  Members  that  the  present  was  the  commencement 
of  the  third  year  since  the  formation  of  the  Society.  He  begged 
to  thank  those  Members  and  friends  who  had  contributed  to  the 
interest  of  these  meetings,  and  to  express  a  hope  that  the  support 
hitherto  afforded  would  be  continued,  not  only  by  the  contribu- 
tion of  papers,  but  also  by  the  attendance  of  those  practical  men 
whose  position  might  enable  them  to  give  useful  information.  He 
had  pleasure  in  announcing  a  communication  on  a  practical  sub- 
ject, namely  a  paper 

ON  THE  PREPARATION  OF  PURE  IODIDE  OF 
POTASSIUM, 

BT  MESSRS.  TH08.  AND  H.  SMITH,  EDINBURGH. 

Of  the  value  of  the  various  processes  which  have  been  recom- 
mended for  the  preparation  of  the  iodide  of  potassium,  in  refer- 
ence to  their  facility  of  preparation,  economy,  and  suitableness 
for  the  production  of  a  pure  salt,  we  do  not  feel  ourselves  quali- 
fied to  give  an  authoritative  judgment;  we  are,  however,  inclined 
to  give  the  preference  to  that  adopted  by  the  Colleges  of  London 
and  Edinburgh,  which  is  grounded  on  the  double  decomposition 
of  the  iodide  of  iron  by  a  solution  of  the  carbonate  of  potash  ; 
but  by  proceeding  in  the  way  recommended  by  these  colleges,  a 
pure  salt  cannot  be  obtained,  except  by  a  tedious  process  of 
crystallization  and  recrystallization,  or  by  dissolving  in  alcohol, 
and  thus  separating  it  from  those  impurities  insoluble  in  that 
menstruum,  but  this  is  an  element  in  the  process  which  as  it  adds 
verv  materially  to  the  cost  and  is  to  a  great  extent  unnecessary, 
will  not  be  generally  adopted. 

For  the  preparation  of  the  compound  under  consideration,  we 
use  a  glass  flask,  capable  of  containing  six  imperial  pints,  and 
having  filled  it  to  within  a  sixth  of  its  capacity  wiln  distilled 
water,  previously  boiled  and  cooled,  pour  out  into  a  bason  so 
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much  as  to  leave  the  flask  half-full :  our  reason  for  this  Is,  that 
we  may  have  a  measure  of  the  quantity  of  water  for  dissolving 
the  alkaline  carbonate,  so  that  we  may  be  able  to  pour  the  solu- 
tion into  the  flask  at  once,  and  without  hesitation. 

The  carbonate  of  potash  we  use  is  prepared  by  heating  to  red- 
ness crystallized  bicarbonate  of  potash,  so  as  to  expel  the  excess 
of  carbonic  acid ;  but  as  it  is  most  important  that  we  should  use 
a  pure  salt,  we  test  its  purity,  before  considering  it  fit  for  our 
purpose ;  having  therefore,  dissolved  thirty  or  forty  grains  in  dis- 
tilled water  in  a  test  glass^  and  acidulated  with  an  excess  of 
nitric  acid,  we  add  first  nitrate  of  silver  and  then  nitrate  of  baryta, 
or  chloride  of  barium.  If  these  merely  produce  an  almost  imper- 
ceptible haze  we  do  not  consider  the  salt  unfit  for  the  end  in  view ; 
but  if  the  reaction  be  more  decided  we  reject  the  specimen  as 
altogether  unfit  for  our  purpose ;  if  the  solution  of  a  fresh  portion 
stand  these  tests,  after  neutralizing  with  ammonia  the  excess  of 
nitric  acid  previously  added,  it  will  be  still  more  suited  to  the 
proposed  end. 

The  Edinburgh  College  orders  a  pure  carbonate  prepared  from 
cream  of  tartar  by  ignition;  and  Dr.  Christison,  in  his  Dispensa- 
tory, supports  it  m  this  preference,  for  the  alleged  reason  that  the 
carbonate  prepared  in  this  way  is  cheaper  than  that  prepared 
from  the  bicarbonate ;  but  this  is  not  the  case  as  may  be  easily 
proved  by  calculation.  Thus^  the  equivalent  of  bicarbonate  of 
potash  is  100.39,  that  of  the  anhydrous  carbonate  is  69.27,  conse- 
quently 16  ounces  of  the  first  by  ignition  produce  1 1.04  ounces  of 
the  second.  Again,  as  the  equivalent  of  the  acid  tartrate  of  potash 
is  189.U,  one  pound  of  this  on  being  ignited  cannot  produce 
more  than  5.86  ounces.  Now,  since  1 1.04  ounces  of  carbonate  ob« 
tained  from  sixteen  ounces  of  the  bicarbonate  cost  1«.,  which  is 
about  the  price  per  pound  of  the  latter,  a  pound  will  cost  1#.  6^d,i 
whereas  one  pound  of  cream  of  tartar  at  lOd.  per  pound,  pro* 
ducing  only  5.86  ounces  of  pure  carbonate,  each  pound  of  it 
obtained  in  this  way  must  cost  2s.  3(i.,  being  d^d,  per  pound 
dearer  than  that  obtained  from  the  bicarbonate;  besides,  the  time 
and  trouble  required  in  preparing  a  pure  salt  from  cream  of  tartar 
is  very  much  greater  than  when  the  bicarbonate  is  used.  For 
these  reasons,  when  we  can  obtain  a  pure  bicarbonate  we  use  it 
in  preference. 

Having  proved  its  purity,  we  put  7|  ounces  troy,  reduced  to 
coarse  powder,  into  a  crucible,  and  heat  it  for  about  half  an  hour 
ata  low  red  heat,  and  after  it  has  cooled  sufficiently,  weigh  out  four 
ounces  and  dissolve  in  the  water  poured  from  the  flask  into  the 
bason,  and  the  rest  in  two  or  three  ounces  of  hot  water  in  a  test 
glass  or  phial. 
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Previous  to  this  we  have  prepared  the  solution  of  iodide  of 
iron>for  this  purpose  we  add  nine  ounces  troy  of  iodine  to  the  water 
in  the  flask,  and  then  three  ounces  troy  of  pure  iron  filings,  the  iron 
being  in  the  same  proportion  to  the  iodine  as  in  the  formula  of 
the  London  college ;  frequently  a  much  larger  proportion  than 
this  is  recommended,  so  much  even  as  double  the  weight  of  iodine, 
but  the  above  proportion  is  fully  sufficient  and  no  useful  end  can 
be  obtained  by  using  more. 

The  action  resulting  from  the  contact  of  the  iron  and  iodine 
having  ceased  afler  brisk  agitation,  we  take  advantage  of  the  heat 
produced  and  immediately  raise  it  to  the  boiling  point  over  a  rose 
gas-burner,or  in  any  other  convenient  way :  we  stop  the  ebullition 
when  the  froth  becomes  white,  and  allow  the  liquid  to  cool  down 
to  about  100^  Fahr.,  when  we  immediately  pour  in  the  solution 
of  carbonate  of  potash  contained  in  the  bason  and  mix  by  agita* 
tion,  taking  care  to  remove  the  hand  occasionally  from  the  mouth 
of  the  flask,  to  allow  of  the  escape  of  carbonic  acid  which  is 
slowly  given  off;  in  doing  so  the  operator  must  be  careful  to  give 
vent  to  the  pent-up  gas  on  the  side  of  the  flask  farthest  from  his 
person,  otherwise  he  will  run  the  risk  of  having  his  clothes  dis- 
figured with  red  stains  from  the  ferruginous  liquid. 

If  the  mixture  be  made  at  a  somewhat  higher  heat,  the  escape 
of  gas  is  so  rapid,  that  there  is  great  danger  of  the  liquid  boiling 
over  and  thus  leading  to  considerable  loss;  on  the  other  hand,  if 
the  solutions  be  mixed  at  a  lower  temperature,  the  precipitate  is 
very  slow  of  subsiding,  and  this  interferes  with  and  retards  the 
process. 

We  now  fill  up  the  flask  to  the  commencement  of  the  neck 
with  distilled  water  recently  boiled,  agitate  and  set  aside  to  allow 
the  precipitate  to  settle ;  our  reason  for  filling  up  the  flask  to  its 
narrowest  part  is,  that  as  small  an  extent  of  surface  as  possible 
may  be  presented  to  the  decomposing  action  of  the  air. 

We  have  now  in  the  flask  a  solution  of  iodide  of  potassium, 
with  an  excess  of  iodide  of  iron,  together  with  a  bulky  white  pre- 
cipitate of  protocarbonate  of  iron. 

To  neutralize  the  excess  of  iodide  of  iron  either  of  two  me- 
thods may  be  adopted :  we  may  at  once  proceed  to  neutralize 
the  excess  by  adding  gradually,  the  solution  of  the  carbonate 
from  the  test  glass,  agitating  after  each  addition,  until  the 
liquid  restore  the  blue  colour  to  litmus  reddened  with  a  single 
drop  of  muriatic  acid  to  about  six  ounces  of  water.  This  can  be 
easily  managed  by  dipping  the  point  of  a  glass  rod  into  the  mix- 
ture in  the  flask,  and  then  applying  it  to  one  of  a  number  of 
small  slips  of  the  paper  placea  by  the  side  of  the  operator.  We 
give  the  preference  to  the  other  method. 
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After  the  precipitate  has  sufficiently  settled  to  give  a  clear 
liquid,  we  pour  in  a  little  of  the  solution  of  the  alkaline  carbonate, 
and  as  there  is  an  excess  of  the  iodide  of  iron,  a  white  precipitate 
is  immediately  produced.  We  now  agitate  the  flask  briskly  to 
mix  the  solutions  thoroughly,  and  likewise  that  the  heavy  sedi- 
ment may  envelope  the  very  light  precipitate  last  produced,  and 
carry  it  down  quickly,  so  as  to  leave  the  liquid  clear,  otherwise 
the  liquid  would  remain  thick  and  cloudy  for  a  very  long  time. 

By  proceeding  as  directed,  the  liquid,  in  a  few  minutes,  be- 
comes quite  transparent ;  we  then  add  more  alkaline  solution, 
and  proceed  as  before.  We  continue  adding  the  solution,  but 
more  cautiously  towards  the  end,  till  no  re-action  is  produced 
on  a  fresh  addition. 

After  complete  subsidence  of  the  sediment,  we  pour  off  the 
liquid  into  an  evaporating  basin,  and  press  the  precipitate 
strongly  in  a  cloth ;  we  then  break  up  the  mass  in  about  sir 
ounces  of  distilled  water,  press  again,  and  add  the  liquids  to  that 
already  in  the  basin,  and  evaporate  till  near  the  point  of  crys- 
tallization. 

We  may  here  remark,  that  we  prefer  pressing  through  a  cloth, 
to  the  tedious  process  usually  recommended  of  washing  the  pre- 
cipitate on  a  filter,  with  an  abundance,  of  water,  till  every  trace 
of  iodide  be  removed  from  it,  and  thus  increasing  unnecessarily, 
and  to  a  large  amount,  the  quantity  of  liquid  to  be  evaporated  ; 
and  we  feel  persuaded  that  we  will  be  supported  in  our  view  of 
this  matter  by  every  practical  man,  and  for  the  following  reason  : 

After  pressing  strongly  the  precipitate,  there  is  not  at  the  most 
more  than  an  ounce  of  liquid  left ;  and  as  the  whole  amount  of 
liquid  was  six  pints,  or  120  oz.  and  contained  in  solution  11.8 
oz.  or  5664  grains  of  iodide,  there  could  only  be  the  l-120th  of 
that  quantity  in  what  was  left,  that  is  47  grains ;  but  as  the  pre- 
cipitate was  diffused  through  six  oz.  of  water,  the  whole  seven  oz. 
would  contain  no  more  than  47  grains ;  and  on  again  pressing, 
only  the  seventh  part  would  be  left  behind,  which  is  somewhat 
less  than  seven  grains. 

A  moment's  consideration  will  show,  that  the  value  of  this 
could  never  compensate  for  the  time  spent  and  fuel  consumed  in 
filtering  and  evaporating  three  pints  of  liquid,  which  is  the 
amount  ordered  by  the  London  College  for  the  quantities  used 
in  our  process. 

To  return  from  this  digression :  having  concentrated  the  solu- 
tion to  the  extent  mentioned,  it  will  be  found  almost  invariably 
that  the  liquid  shows  a  strong  alkaline  re-action,  for  however 
carefully  the  alkaline  solution  may  be  added,  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  avoid  an  excess,  this  excess  must  therefore  be 
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remedied,  and  the  method  we  adopt  for  this  end  is  the  tbllow- 
ing::— 

We  prepare,  in  a  Florence  flask,  a  solution  of  iodide  of  iron, 
from  5iij  iodine,  5)  iron  filings,  and  3vj  of  water,  with  this  pro* 
portion  of  cold  water  the  action  goes  on  with  perfect  safety,  but 
with  very  little  less  the  heat  developed  is  so  great  that  the  liquid 
almost  instantaneously  enters  into  uncontrollable  ebullition,  and 
the  whole  contents  of  the  flask  are  expelled  with  a  sort  of  explosion. 
In  using  the  proportions  we  have  adopted,  the  heat  produced  is 
nearly  sufficient  to  bring  the  solution  to  the  boiling  point,  so  that 
a  few  minutes  application  of  the  gas-flame  renders  the  liquid 
sufficiently  clear. 

We  do  not  think  it  useless  to  remark  here,  that  the  cautions 
commonly  given,  not  to  apply  more  than  a  very  gentle  heat,  do 
not  appear  to  us  to  be  well  grounded,  and  proceed  from  a  need- 
less fear  of  the  loss  of  iodine ;  the  attraction  of  iron  and  iodine 
in  the  presence  of  water  is  so  energetic  that  they  combine  almost 
instantaneously ;  and  after  the  action  the  quantity  of  iodine,  in  a 
free  state  in  the  liquid,  must  be  very  small ;  and  we  should  conceive 
that  there  is  less  likelihood  of  a  loss  of  iodine  by  applying  the  heat 
rapidly  than  otherwise,  inasmuch  as  the  currents  in  the  liquid 
are  rendered  more  rapid,  and  thus  every  point  is  brought  succes- 
sively in  contact  with  the  iron  diffused  in  this  way  through  the 
fluid ;  and,  in  our  opinion,  the  clearing  of  the  liquid  results  more 
from  the  action  of  the  iron  than  the  expulsion  of  free  iodine  by 
the  heat.  At  any  rate,  however  rapidly  heat  may  be  applied, 
there  is  very  little  escape  of  iodine,  and  we  never  found  that  we 
obtained  a  less  quantity  of  iodide  of  potassium  when  a  quick 
heat  was  used  than  when  it  was  more  gentle. 

Having  now  prepared  a  strong  solution  of  iodide  of  iron.  Which 
is  done  in  a  few  minutes,  we  allow  it  to  settle  a  little,  then  poor 
it  into  a  phial  from  the  sediment  without  filtration ;  about  an 
ounce  of  water  may  then  be  poured  into  the  flask  and  the  sediment 
washed  with  it,  and,  after  subsidence,  poured  into  the  concentrated 
solution  of  iodide  of  potassium.  We  now  continue  adding|gra« 
dually  more  from  the  |5hial,  till  the  liquid  ceases  to  restore  the 
blue  colour  to  reddened  litmus. 

After  heating  to  aggregate  the  precipitate,  we  filter  the  liquid, 
washing  the  precipitate  properly,  for  this  purpose  we  use  a  double 
filter,  the  liquid  being  so  dense  that  a  single  one  would  inevitably 
give  way  under  its  weight,  unite  the  liquids  and  evaporate  to 
dryness,  and  fuse  the  dry  salt  in  an  iron  pot  provided  with  a  cover, 
the  fusion  may  be  easily  accomplished  with  a  brisk  open  fire,  and 
care  must  be  taken  not  to  continue  the  heat  a  single  instant  after 
complete  fusion  has  been  eflected. 

Without  the  application  of  a  heat  sufficient  to  fuse  the  iodide, 
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we  cAimot  without  great  difficulty  obtain  it  free  of  colour,  pro- 
bably arising  from  excess  of  iodine,  and  possibly  organic  matter, 
but  in  this  way  they  are  both  completely  removed. 

By  dissolving  oat  the  iodide  and  filtration  we  get  a  perfectly 
colourless  solution,  and  by  snccessive  concentration  and  cooling 
we  obtained  a  perfectly  pure  and  colourless  .iodide  nearly  to  the 
very  last. 

Whenever  the  crystals  begin  to  show  the  presence  of  impurities, 
which  can  be  easily  known  by  the  form  and  appearance  they 
present,  or  their  partial  solubility  in  alcohol,  we  evaporate  to 
dryness  and  purify  the  residuum  with  alcohol,  or  reserve  it  for 
this  purpose  till  a  sufficient  quantity  is  collected. 

We  obtain  the  iodide  of  potassium  in  beautifully  regular 
crystals,  bv  covering  the  basin,  after  due  concentration,  with  a 
plate,  which  prevents  rapid  evaporation  from  the  surface,  and  the 
consequent  formation  of  a  crust,  placing  it  on  a  bad  conductor, 
ioch  as  a  piece  of  charred  wood,  and  surrounding  the  whole  with 
several  folds  of  a  dry  cloth,  formed  of  some  good  nonconducting 
substance,  in  this  way  the  liquid  cools  very  slowly  and  allows 
time  for  the  solid  particles  to  arrange  themselves  in  a  regular 
manner. 

A  saturated  alcoholic  solution  of  the  iodide,  which  had  been 
used  for  its  purification,  after  standing  aside  for  about  twelve 
months  in  a  bottle  loosdy  corked,  had  deposited,  at  the  bottom 
of  the  bottle,  a  mass  of  loose  acicular  silky  crystals. 

It  is  almost  invariably  asserted  in  chemical  works,  that  the 
iodide  is  a  deliquescent  salt,  this  is  not  the  case  when  it  is  pre- 
fectly  pure  and  free  from  excess  of  the  very  deliquescent  car- 
bonate of  potash.  We  have  kept  a  pure  specimen  crystallised 
from  alcohol  in  an  open  dish,  exposed  to  all  oondidons  of  the 
atmosphere  for  weeks,  without  appearing  damper  than  when  just 
taken  from  the  stove. 


.  The  Chairman  thought  there  were  some  points  in  the  paper  of 
Messrs.  Smith  which  might  probably  gHk  rise  to  discussion,  and 
be  hoped  that  any  Members  present,  who  might  have  had  experi- 
ence m  the  subject,  would  favour  the  meeting  with  their  opi- 
nions, one  of  the  objects  of  reading  papers  being  to  elicit  as  well 
at  to  convey  information. 

Mr.  Redwood  observed,  that  the  authors  of  the  paper  appeared 
to  be  in  error,  in  supposing  that  the  '^  pure  carbonate  of  potash  " 
was  ordered  by  the  Edinburgh  College  to  be  used  in  making  the 
iodide  of  potassium.  The  carbonate  of  potash  of  the  Edinburgh 
Pharmacopoeia  is  the  carbonate  of  potash  of  commerce,  and  this 
is  the  substance  ordered  in  the  process  for  iodide  of  potawium. 
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The  pure  carbonate  was  stated  to  have  been  introduced  into  the 
work  merely  as  a  test.  Mr.  Redwood  thought  the  addition  of  a 
small  quantity  of  iodide  of  iron,  towards  the  close  of  the  process, 
to  saturate  the  excess  of  alkali,  involved  unnecessary  trouble  and 
expense ;  and  suggested,  that  hydriodic  acid,  which  might  be 
prepared  with  equal  facility,  would  answer  the  purpose  as  well, 
and  would  obviate  the  necessity  of  6ltration9  fusion,  and  solu- 
tion in  spirit. 

Several  specimens  of  iodide  of  potassium  were  on  the  table ;  . 
some  of  which  had  the  usual  opaque  appearance,  while  others* 
and  one  in  particular,  were  nearly  if  not  quite  transparent. 

An  enquiry  having  been  made  respecting  the  cause  of  this  dif- 
ference, 

Mr.  Davy  stated,  that  when  in  a  state  of  absolute  purity,  he 
believed  it  was  usually  transparent. 

Mr.  Fownes  observed,  on  the  other  hand,  that  he  had  prepared 
some  of  this  salt  with  very  great  care,  and  was  satisfied  of  its 
purity,  but  that  it,  nevertheless,  was  opaque. 


SOME  OBSERVATIONS  ON  POTATO-STARCH. 

Br  JONATHAN  PEREIRA,  M.D.,  F.R.S., 
Hononry  Member  of  Uie  PharmaceatlGel  Sodetj. 

I  VENTURE  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Members  of  the  Phar- 
maceutical Society  to  some  of  the  properties  and  uses  of 
Potato-Starch.  I  do  so  because  I  find,  that  while  this  fecula  is 
extensively  used  for  adulterating  dietetical  and  pharmaceutical 
substances,  and  is  sold  in  the  shops  under  various  names,  many 
intelligent  Chemists  and  Druggists  are  unacquainted  with  it, 
and,  therefore,  are  unable  to  recognise  it  when  met  with. 

At  some  of  the  Italian  warehouses  in  London  it  is  sold  under 
the  name  of  Potato-Flour ;  being  used  by  cooks  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  souffles,  ani  sometimes  for  thickening  gravies,  sauces, 
&c.,  on  account  of  its  being  cheap,  tasteless,  and  soluble. 

At  Mr.  Butler's,  in  Govent  Garden  market,  it  is  sold  in  tin- 
canisters,  under  the  naiffe  of  English  Arrow^^oot^  and  is  used  as 
a  farinaceous  food  for  infants  and  invalids,  as  well  as  for  the 
preparation  of  puddings. 

Bright' sNutriHousFarina  is  a  carefully  prepared  potato-starch, 
yery  slightly  coloured  and  aromatized.  It  is  used  for  the  same 
purposes  as  the  preparation  last  referred  to ;  it  makes  very 
agreeable  puddings. 

The  powder  sold  as  The  Prince  of  Wales'  Food,  prepared  by 
the  Patent  Farina  Company,  is  potato-starch. 

In  High  Holborn  there  is  an  establishment  professing  to  sell 
IntUan  Corn^starch.    On  examination  I  find  that  the  substance 
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sold  under  this  name  is  potato-starch,  to  which  a  blue  tinge  has 
been  communicated ,  probably  by  indigo.  The  naked  eye  is  suffi- 
cient to  recognise  it.  By  the  microscope,  the  shape  and  size  of 
the  grains,  which  are  very  different  to  those  of  the  real  fecula  of 
maize  or  Indian  corn,  readily  distinguish  it  as  potato-starch. 
This  fact  I  pointed  out  to  Professor  Brande,  who  having  satisfied 
himself  of  its  accuracy,  mentioned  it  in  a  lecture  at  the  second 
evening  meeting  of  the  Royal  Institution  this  year. 

The  powder  sold  as  Anderson's  Soluble  Starch,  is  identical 
with  the  so-called  Indian  corn-starch ;  in  other  words,  it  is  co« 
loured  potato-starch. 

Brighfs  Oniversal  Sanative  Breakfast  Beverage  is  a  mixture 
of  potato-starch  and  chocolate.  To  the  latter  substance  it  owes 
its  colour,  odour,  and  flavour.  When  prepared  for  use,  with 
either  water  or  milk,  it  forms  a  thickish  liquid. 

I  may  here  observe,  that  chocolate  is  very  frequently  admixed 
with  farinaceous  substances,  which  give  it  the  property  of  thicken- 
ing either  water  or  milk ;  and  though  some  persons  may  think 
this  a  good  quality  of  chocolate,  it  is  usually  considered  as  a 
sign  of  adulteration. 

Potato-starch  is  sometimes  used  for  adulterating  other  sub- 
stances. Thus  it  is  stated  to  be  frequently  mixed  with  West 
Indian  Arrowroot ;  but  I  have  never  met  with  this  sophisti- 
cation. 

An  imitation  Sago  is  sometimes  prepared  with  it.  Two  samples 
of  this  kind  I  have  placed  on  the  table  of  the  Society.  Both  con- 
sist of  white  granules — much  whiter  than  the  ordinary  pearl- 
sago.  But  I  find  that  genuine  pearl-sago  may  be  rendered 
perfectly  white  by  a  solution  of  chloride  of  lime ;  and  I  have  been 
mformed  that  some  of  the  wholesale  dealers  are  in  the  habit  of 
getting  it  bleached.  Hence,  therefore,  the  whiteness  of  sago  is  no 
criterion  of  its  being  adulterated.  Of  the  tyro  samples  of  potato- 
sago,  now  on  the  table  of  the  Society,  one  was  sent  from  Paris 
by  Professor  Guibourt,  who  informs  me,  that  it  was  manufactured 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  that  city.  The  grains  of  this  specimen 
are  much  larger  than  those  of  pearl-sago ;  moreover,  they  are  re- 
gular and  perfectly  white.  The  other  variety  of  potato-sago  I  pur- 
chased in  this  country.  By  tiie  naked  eye  it  is  undistinguishable 
from  genuine  pearl-sago,  except  in  being  whiter  than  the  latter 
usually  is. 

The  great  similarity  which  exists  between  potato- starch  and 
Tons  Us  mois,  leads  me  to  suspect  that  the  former  is  sometimes 
substituted  for  the  latter  by  dealers. 

Potato-starch  is  extensively  used  in  this  country  in  the  manu- 
facture of  Potato^Sugar,  which  is  employed  by  fraudulent  grocers 
for  mixing  with  the  common  brown  cane-sugar  of  the  shops.  On 
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a  futare  occasion  I  propose  to  lay  before  the  Pharmacsotical 
Society  some  remarks  on  this  substance. 

The  substance  called  dextrine  is  usually  procured  from  potato- 
starch.  It  is  a  gummy  substance,  having  exactly  the  same  Com- 
position as  starch,  and  is  soluble  in  both  cold  and  hot  water.  It 
might  with  great  propriety  be  termed  starch-gum^  but  it  has  been 
called  dextrine  on  account  of  its  solution  possessing  the  property 
of  effecting  the  right-handed  rotation  of  the  plane  of  polarization 
of  a  ray  of  light.  Dextrine  is  prepared  either  by  torrifying 
potato-starchy  or  by  the  action  of  heat  aided  by  a  minute  portion 
of  nitnc  acid.  The  latter  method  yields  the  most  soluble  and 
least  coloured  product.  In  the  process  of  paniiication,  a  portion 
of  wheat-starch  is  converted  into  dextrine  (torrified  or  gummy 
starch);  of  which,  according  to  Vogel,  wheat-bread  contains 
about  18  per  cent.  In  the  process  of  brewing,  the  starch  of 
the  malt  is  converted  into  dextrine  and  sugar  by  the  action  of 
diastase.  Dextrine,  in  the  form  of  a  syrupy  liquor  obtained  by 
means  of  diastase,  is  employed,  in  Paris,  in  the  preparation  of 
some  alimentary  substances ;  as  for  sweetening  and  thickeuibg 
tisanes f  and  for  the  manufacture  of  the  pains  de  luxe  or  dextrine 
bread.  Pulverulent  dextrine,  of  which  a  sample  is  placed  on  the 
table  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Soci£Tr,  is  used,  as  a  substitute 
for  gum,  in  calico-printing  and  for  a  variety  of  other  useful  pur- 
poses. Bandages  for  fractures  are  sometimes  impregnated  with 
a  solution  of  it.  When  dry  they  maintain,  in  a  proper  position, 
the  fractured  limb  on  which  they  are  moulded. 

Hitherto  I  have  said  nothing  as  to  the  mode  of  detecting 
potato-starch,  I  now  proceed  to  offer  a  few  remarks  on  this 
point. 

It  may  be  readily  distinguished  by  the  naked  eye  of  an  experi- 
enced person  from  all  other  commercial  feculas,  terns  les  mois 
alone  excepted.  It  presents  a  remarkable  glistening,  satiny, 
peariy,  or  sparkling  appearance,  somewhat  like  that  of  a  number 
of  minutely  divided  globules  of  mercury.  Though  it  is  difficult 
to  convey  an  accurate  and  precise  idea  of  this  property  by  words, 
yet  it  is  one  which  is  instantly  recognised  when  a  sample  of  this 
starch  is  attentively  examined.  It  arises  from  the  large  size 
of  the  amylaceous  grains.  Moreover,  potato-starch  wants  that 
dull  or  dead  white  appearance  presented  by  West  Indian  arrow- 
root.   It  gives  the  idea  of  the  particles  being  slightly  translucent. 

In  the  Targe  size  and  slight  translucency  of  its  grains,  tous  les 
mois  agrees  with  potato-starch  :  indeed,  they  are  somewhat  larger 
than  those  of  the  latter  starch.  Hence,  therefore,  the  naked  eye 
may  confound  these  two  feculas. 

The  microscope  is  the  most  important  agent  in  distinguishing 
the  different  starches  from  each  other ;  and  by  it  we  can  readily 
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detect  potato*8tarch.  We  recognise  it  by  the  size,  »ha^,  and 
structure  of  its  grains.  Though  the  me  varies  somewhat,  yet  on 
the  average  it  exceeds  that  of  other  commercial  starches,  always 
excepting  tou$  lee  moUy  whose  grains,  as  I  have  already  stated, 
are  rather  larger.  I  have,  however,  occasionally  met  with  sam<» 
pies  of  potato^tarch,  whose  grains  nearly  equalled  in  size  those 
of  tous  les  mois.  The  actual  size  of  the  grains  varies  from  ^^th 
to  y^th  of  a  line  in  diameter.  The  sfuipe  of  small  (or  youngest  ?) 
grains  of  potato-starch  is  circular  or  globular:  but  that  of  the 
larger  ones  is  elliptical,  oblong,  ovate,  or  obtusely  triangular* 
Perhaps,  we  may  assume  that  the  normal  form  of  the  fully 
developed  particles  is  ovate.  The  structure  of  the  grains  is  the 
next  point  deserving  of  our  attention.  When  examined  by  a 
polarizing  microscope,  we  observe,  by  the  black  cross  which  they 
present,  that  they  possess  a  depolarizing  or  doubly  refracting 
structure,  which  is  to  be  regarded  as  an  indication  of  their  consist- 
ing of  a  structure  unequally  dense.  By  the  common  microscope 
we  discover,  on  some  part  of  the  surface  of  the  grain,  one  hilum« 
or,  in  some  cases,  two  hila— one  at  either  end,  or  two  at  the  same 
end.  The  hilum  is  a  circular  hole,  which  was  formerly  thought 
to  be  a  kind  of  umbilicus,  by  which,  according  to  some  writers,  the 
starch-grain  was  originally  attached  to  the  parent  vesicle  in  which 
it  was  developed.  It  is  now  regarded  as  the  circular  section  of 
the  tube  or  passage  by  which  the  amylaceous  substance  is  intro- 
duced into  the  interior  of  the  starch  grain*  On  large  and  old 
grains  of  starch  we  observe  a  number  of  cracks  which  commence 
at  the  hilum. 

On  the  surface  of  the  grains  is  a  series  of  curved  lines, 
forming  a  system  of  either  concentric  or  excentric  rings  or  zones, 
which  surround  the  hilum.  They  are  similar  to  the  curved  lines 
observed  on  bivalved  shells,  as  the  mussel,  and  which  indicate 
the  terminations  of  the  successive  layers  of  which  these  shells 
are  composed.  The  grains  of  every  kind  of  starch,  which  I  have 
hitherto  examined,  present  a  hilum  and  some  traces  of  rings ;  but 
in  the  smaller  grained  starches,  as  rice-starch  and  the  Portland 
arrow-root  (starch  of  Arum  nuiculatum)  they  are  very  imperfectly 
perceived.  Tous  les  nuns  and  potato-starch,  probably  on  ac- 
count of  the  size  of  their  grains,  show  these  rings  in  the  most 
distinct  manner. 

The  starch  grains  are  composed  of  a  series  of  juxta-posed 
concentric  layers,  which  may  be  compared  to  the  laminee  of  an 
onion.  Of  these  layers,  the  innermost  are  the  most  recently 
formed.  The  composition  of  all  of  them  is  the  same,  byt  their 
cohesion  is  different,  the  inner  or  younger  ones  being  less  cohe- 
sive, and,  therefore,  more  readily  soluble  than  the  outer  or  older 
ones.  The  rings  or  rugse  so  distinctly  perceived  on  grauis  of 
potato-starch,  depend  oe  the  concentric  layers* 
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I  am  acquainted  with  no  absolute  chemical  test  by  which 
potato-starch  can  be  certainly  distinguished  from  other  starches. 
All  the  amylaceous  substances  possess  certain  chemical  charac- 
ters in  common,  one  of  the  roost  remarkable  and  striking  of 
which  is,  that  of  forming  with  iodine  a  blue  compound.  But 
these  characters  are  possessed  in  unequal  degrees  by  different 
starches,  and  thus  the  chemical  peculiarities  of  potato-starch  are 
rather  differences  in  degree  than  absolute  and  positive  distinc* 
tions.  Its  greater  solubility  in  boiling  water  serves  to  distinguish 
it  from  wheat-starchy  and  hence  it  is  frequently  called,  in  con- 
tradistinction to  the  latter  substance,  soluble  starch. 

How  then,  it  may  be  asked,  is  it  that  potatoes  by  boiling  do 
not  yield  a  mucilage  of  starch  ?  The  answer  is,  that  the  starch 
grains  are  contained  in  vesicles  which  compose  the  cellular 
tissue  of  the  potato,  and  that  the  membrane  of  which  the  vesicle 
is  composed,  is  not  soluble  in  water.  Moreover,  it  is  to  be 
remembered,  that  these  vesicles  contain  an  albuminous  liquor  in 
which  the  starch  grains  are  immersed,  and  that  by  heat  the  albu- 
men of  this  fluid  is  coagulated,  and  thus  probably  the  starch 
grains  become  enveloped  by  a  thin  film  of  coagulated  albumen, 
which  is  insoluble  in  water. 

The  greater  facility  with  which  potato-starch  gelatinizes  when 
rubbed  in  a  mortar  with  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  commercial 
hydrochloric  acid  and  water,  has  been  recently  suggested  as  a 
means  of  detecting  it  when  mixed  with  rice-flour.  The  strong 
smell  of  formic  acid  emitted  by  it,  when  rubbed  with  hydrochloric 
acid,  has  also  been  proposed  to  characterize  it 

Commercial  potato  starch  contains  about  18  per  cent,  of  hygro- 
metric  water. 

Potato-starch  is  manufactured  in  this  country,  and  is  also 
extensively  imported  from  Normandy  and  Guernsey.  A  few 
months  since  1  visited  a  large  manufactory  of  it  at  Stratford,  in 
£ssexy  where  it  was  at  that  time  made  from  that  variety  of  the 
potato,  called  Shaw*s,  and  which  I  was  informed  gave  the  largest 
product.  After  being  washed  in  a  large  tub,  by  an  agitator 
moved  by  steam-power,  the  potatoes  were  ground  to  a  pulp, 
which  was  conveyed,  along  with  water,  into  a  large  sieve,  in 
which  a  number  of  brushes  were  kept  revolving,  which  brushed 
the  starch  through  the  sides  of  the  sieve.  The  liquor,  holding 
the  starch  in  suspension,  was  conveyed  into  backs,  where  the 
fecula  was  allowed  to  deposit. 

The  pulp,  thus  deprived  of  its  starch,  was  removed  by  a 
conveyance  called  a  Jacob's  ladder,  from  the  sieve  into  a  yard, 
where  I  observed  extensive  heaps  of  it  undergoing  decomposition, 
and  1  was  informed  that  hitherto  it  had  not  been  applied  to  any 
useful  purpose.  It  occurred  to  me  that  it  would  serve  as  an 
excellent  manure,  especially  for  lands  on  which  potatoes  were 
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^wo,  since  it  would  supply  the  salts  necessary  for  the  growth  of 
these  plants.  I  am  ig;norant  whether  any  trial  of  it  has  been  made*. 

Whether  starch  can  be  extracted  from  potatoes  by  the  action 
of  a  weak  solution  of  caustic  alkali  (soda)  I  know  not ;  but  it 
would  appear,  from  an  observation  in  Mr.  Orlando  Jones's  spe- 
cification of  his  patent  for  the  manufacture  of  rice-starch,  by 
means  of  caustic  alkaline  solutions,  that  it  cannot,  for  he  says, 
that  he  has  not  yet  found  that  his  'invention  can  be  applied 
with  advantage  in  the  manufacture  of  starch  from  potatoes." 

The  quantity  of  starch  obtained  from  potatoes  is  subject  to 
considerable  variation,  as  the  following  table  shows : 

QUANTITY  OF  STA&CH  OBTAINED  FROM  POTATOES. 

100  Parts.  Quanta^  of  Starch,       Authority, 

Kidney  Potato 28  to  32        Dr.  Pearson. 

ApplePotato    18  to  20        Sir  H.  Davy, 

Potato,»or.  Shaw 18.8  Vauqnelin. 

Champion 15.9  Ditto. 

Chair  rouge    12.2  Ditto. 

L'Orpheline   24.4  Ditto. 

In  manufactories  the  maximum  quantity  of  starch  obtained 
rarely  exceeds  eighteen  per  cent ;  and  it  deserves  especial  notice, 
that  frosted  potatoes  yield  as  much  fecula  as  those  which  are 
unfrosted*. 
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The  Council  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society,  being  anxious 
to  carry  out  the  recommendation  of  the  previous  Council  in  re- 
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REMARKS  ON  THE  PHARMACOP(EIA  OF  THE  ROYAL 
COLLEGE  OF  PHYSICIANS  OF  EDINBURGH, 

AND  ON 

DR.  CHRISTISON'S  DISPENSATORY,  OR  COMMENTARY  ON 
THE  PHARMACOPCEIAS  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

BT  RICHARD  f  HILUPt^y  F.R.8.,  &C, 

Honorary  Member  of  the  FharmaceutiGal  Society. 

Acidum  Citricum  is  the  preparation  which  I  shall  next  notice. 
I  showed  in  the  Medical  Gazette,  that  the  Edinburgh  College^ 
forgetting  their  diluted  sulphuric  acid  is  weaker  than  that  of  the 
London  College,  ordered  half  a  fiuidounce  less  for  the  decom- 
position of  the  citrate  of  lime,  instead  of  directing,  as  they  should 
have  done,  nearly  eight  fluidounces  more.  This  mistake  is  now 
corrected. 

Among  the  tests  for  ascertaining  the  purity  of  citric  acid,  both 
Colleges  state,  that  it  should  be  almost  entirely  dissipated  by 
exposure  to  the  action  of  heat ;  and  the  direction  of  the  Edin- 
burgh College,  to  incinerate  with  the  addition  of  a  little  red 
oxide  of  mercury,  will  probably  accelerate  the  operation,  and  if 
so,  it  is  an  improvement. 

In  his  remarks  on  the  mode  of  preparing  citric  acid,  Dr.  Chris*- 
tison  mentions,  that  ten  parts  of  chalk  are  decomposable  by 
nine  parts  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid.  Now  admitting  the  acid 
to  be  of  the  greatest  possible  strength,  9.8  parts  will  be  required  ; 
and  if  of  the  density  of  1840  only,  as  stated  in  the  Materia 
Medica,  10.2  parts  of  it  will  be  necessary. 

With  respect  to  the  quantity  of  citric  acid  yielded  by  a  given 
quantity  of  lemon-juice,  Dr.  Christison  appears  to  me  to  have 
fallen  into  a  great  mistake ;  he  says,  that  '*  one  hundred  and 
sixty  pounds  of  good  lemon-juice,  yield  ten  ounces  only  of  pure 
acid."  It  is  putting  the  most  favourable  construction  on  this 
assertion  to  suppose,  that  the  weights  mentioned,  both  with 
respect  to  the  raw  material  and  the  product*  are  troy  weight. 
Now,  taking  the  speci6c  gravity  of  lemon-juice,  as  I  have  found 
it,  at  1044,  160  troy  pounds  measure  about  100  pints,  requiring 
1 12  ounces  of  chalk  for  their  saturation,  and  the  same  weight 
of  sulphuric  acid  for  decomposing  the  citrate  of  lime  formed ;  but 
1 12  of  chalk  are  equivalent  to  156  of  crystallized  citric  acid,  and 
making  a  liberal  allowance  for  malic  acid,  and  for  loss  in  the 
operation,  146  out  of  156  ounces  is  much  too  large  a  proportion, 
to  be  lost ;  I  cannot,  therefore,  help  suspecting,  that  ounces  have 
been  accidentally  inserted  instead  of  poundSy  for  the  sulphuric 
acid  and  chalk,  low-priced  articles  as  they  are,  would  cost  about 
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as  much  as  the  citric  acid  produced  would  sell  for  in  the  market, 
if  ten  ounces  were  the  whole  quantity  obtained. 

Acidum  Hydroci/anicum, — In  a  passage  quoted  in  my  last 
communication,  Dr.  Christison  observes,  that  the  London  Col- 
lege, "  with  a  disregard  of  correct  nomenclature,"  have  given  the 
name  of  Acidum  Aceticum  '*  to  a  weak  acid,  about  the  density  of 
1050,  containing  not  much  above  a  third  of  its  weight  of  the 
pure  acid  of  the  Edinburgh  Pharmacoposia." 

If  the  appellation  of  acidum  aceticum  is  improperly  bestowed, 
on  a  preparation  containing  30  per  cent  of  acid,  where  is 
the  consistency  of  giving  the  name  of  Acidum  Hydrocyanicum  to 
a  solution  containing  only  3.3  per  cent,  of  that  acid? 

The  Edinburgh  College  have  adopted  the  London  process 
of  obtaining  hydrocyanic  acid  by  decomposing  ferrocyanide  of 
potassium  with  diluted  sulphuric  acid,  with  the  difference,  how- 
ever, that  they  have  quite  needlessly  increased  the  proportion  of 
sulphuric  acid.  In  the  first  edition,  indeed,  the  relative  quantities 
were  4830  parts  of  sulphuric  acid  to  1440  of  the  ferrocyanide,  a 
quantity  sufficient  for  about  7000  parts,  or  nearly  five  times  too 
large;  having,  however,  subsequently  learned,  what  was  pre- 
viously well  known  to  others,  that  the  excess  of  sulphuric  acid 
**  must  not  be  large,  otherwise  farther  decompositions  are 
effected,  and,  among  other  products,  formic  acid  is  apt  to  be 
produced  "  (Dispensatory,  p.  23),  the  College  have  reduced  the 
sulphuric  acid  to  1610  parts,  which  is  still  so  large  that  there  is 
yet  great  risk  of  the  production  of  formic  acid. 

'^The  proportion  of  sulphuric  acid  recommended  by  the  Colleges 
of  London  and  Edinburgh,"  Dr.  Christison  remarks,  *'  is  a  trifle 
more  than  what  is  sufficient  to  produce  bisulphate  of  potash  in 
the  residuum."  It  would  be  natural  to  conclude,  from  this  state* 
ment,  that  the  Colleges  employ  nearly  similar  proportions  of  sul- 
phuric acid,  which,  however,  is  very  far  from  being  the  case — the 
London  College  using  an  ounce  and  a  half  of  acid  to  two  ounces 
of  the  feri-ocyanide ;  and  the  Edinburgh,  two  fluidounces  of 
acid  to  three  ounces  of  the  salt ;  the  quantities  of  acid  for  equal 
quantities  of  ferrocyanide  being  to  each  other  about  as  108 
to  160. 

Mr.  Everitt  has  shown,  that  six  equivalents^  or  294  parts  of 
sulphuric  arc  required  to  decompose  2  equivalent?,  or  426  parts, 
of  ferrocyanide  of  potassium,  and,  among  other  substances,  there 
are  produced  3  equivalents  of  bisulphate  of  potash ;  the  propor- 
tions used  by  the  London  College  are  319  of  acid  to  426  of 
ferrocyanide,  which  certainly  are  but  little  more  than  requisite 
to  produce  3  equivalents  of  bisulphate ;  but  the  proportions  of 
the  Edinburgh  College  are,  476  of  sulphuric  acid  to  426  of  fer- 
rocyanide,  or  sufficient  to  produce  somewhat  less  than  5  equiva- 
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lenU  of  bisulpliate  of  potash,  instead  of  only  a  trifle  more 
than  three. 

After  giving:  Mr.  Everitt's  view  of  the  nature  and  results  of 
the  decomposition  of  ferrocyantde  of  potassium  by  sulphuric 
acid,  Dr.  Christison  states,  that  '*  the  proportions  in  the  Edin- 
burgh formula  ought  to  yield,  according  to  Mr.  £veritt*s  theory, 
245  grains  of  pure  hydrocyanic  acid,  or  about  16.8  fluidounces 
of  medicinal  acid,  containing  a  thirtieth  of  pure  acid." 

To  enable  the  reader  to  estimate  the  quantity  of  hydrocyanic 
acid  obtainable  from  fqrrocyanide  of  potassium,  we  may  as  well 
point  out  its  composition,  which  is 

Three  equivalents  (tf  Cyanogen 78 

One  "  Iron 28 

Two  "  Potassium  80 

Three         "  Water 27 

213 

According  to  Mr.  Everitt*s  statement,  admitted  both  by  Dr« 
Christison  and  myself  to  be  accurate,  one-half  of  the  cyanogen 
is  convertible  into  hydrocyanic  acid,  consequently  one  equiva- 
lent of  the  salt=213,  will  yield  one  and  a  half  equivalent  of  the 
acid ;  it  follows,  therefore,  that  three  ounces,  or  1440  grains, 
the  quantity  directed  in  the  Edinburgh  formula,  should  afford^ 
theoretically,  274  grains  instead  of  245,  as  inferred  by  Dr. 
Christison ;  and  when  '*  diluted  with  about  30  parts  of  water,*' 
should  produce  more  than  19  fluidounces  of  medicinal  acid* 
instead  of  16  only,  which  Dr.  Christison  says  he  has  repeatedly 
obtained,  and  found  to  possess  the  required  strength. 

I  am  ready  to  admit  that,  although  the  theory  of  the  production 
of  only  16  fluidounces  is  erroneous,  the  fact  of  their  produc- 
tion may  be  correctly  stated,  for,  as  already  mentioned,  the 
excess  of  sulphuric  acid  employed  may  have  produced  formic 
acid. 

I  may  as  well  take  this  opportunity  of  pointing  out  a  mistake 
into  which  Dr.  Christison  has  fallen,  in  stating  the  composition 
of  ferrocyanide  of  potassium.  (Dispensatory,  p.  749).  He 
says,  *^  the  mos(  generally  received  doctrine  regards  it  as  a  com- 
pound of  two  equivalents  of  potassium,  and  one  equivalent  of 
cyanide  of  iron,  with  three  equivalents  of  water  of  crystallization 
(2  K  Cy+Fe  Cy+3  Aq)  and  consequently  of  39.15  parU  of 
potassium,  79.17  cyanogen,  28  iron,  and  27  water."  It  is  evi- 
dent 39.15  represent  only  one  equivalent  of  potassium  instead  of 
two  equivalents,  or  78.30. 

With  respect  to  the  theory  of  the  production  of  hydrocyanic 
acid  from  bicyanide  of  mercury,  Dr.  Christison  observes,  that  when 
this  salt  is  acted  upon  by  dilute  hydrochloric  acid ''  water  is  decom- 
posed and  oxide  of  mercury  formed,  which  unites  with  the  muriatic 
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acid  to  constitute  hydrochlorate  of  the  peroxide  of  mercury ; 
while  hydrocyanic  acid,  formed  by  the  disengaged  cyanogen  and 
hydrogen  of  the  water,  distils  over  along  with  watery  vapour/' 
lo  page  5)69  the  terms  corrosive  sublimate,  bichloride  of  mer- 
cury, oxymuriate  of  mercury,  and  corrosive  muriate  of  mercury 
are  given  as  synonymous ;  but  no  such  name  as  hydrochlorate 
of  peroxide  of  mercury  is  mentioned.  Indeed,  the  correct  expla- 
nation which  Dr.  Christison  gives  of  the  production  of  this  com- 
pound by  the  action  of  mercury,  common  salt,  oxide  of  man- 
ganese, and  sulphuric  acid  on  each  other,  excludes  both  hydro- 
gen and  oxygen  from  its  composition,  and  consequently  proves 
that  it  contains  neither  hydrochloric  acid  nor  peroxide  of  mer- 
cury :  he  says  **  in  this  process  two  equivalents  of  chlorine  are 
disengaged  by  the  action  of  the  sulphuric  acid  on  the  salt  and 
oxide  of  manganese;  and  the  chlorine  in  its  nascent  state, 
coming  in  contact  with  the  mercury,  it  unites  with  one  equiva- 
lent of  the  metal,  so  that  bichloride  of  mercury  [not  hydrochlo- 
rate of  peroxide  of  tnercury]  is  at  once  formed/'  The  true 
explanation  of  the  production  of  hydrocyanic  acid  by  the  action 
of  hydrochloric  acid  on  bicyanide  of  mercury,  and  that  con- 
sistent with  the  fact  of  corrosive  sublimate  being  bichloride  of 
mercury  is  this :  when  hydrochloric  acid  and  bicyanide  of  mer- 
cury are  heated  together,  both  are  decomposed,  the  hydrogen  of 
the  acid  unites  mth  the  cyanogen  of  the  mercurial  salt  to  form 
hydrocyanic  acid,  while  the  chlorine  and  mercury  combine  and 
yield  bichloride  of  the  metal. 

In  concluding  my  remarks  on  hydrocyanic  acid.  It  is  but 
doing  justice  to  the  Edmburgh  College  to  state,  that  the  formula 
of  the  first  ediUon  of  the  Pharmacopceia,  was  not  altered  in  the 
second  in  consequence  of  any  remark  of  mine.  The  wonder  is, 
not  that  an  alteration  should  have  been  made  in  the  formula, 
but  that  the  error  requiring  it  should  have  been  committed. 

Addum  Muriaticum. — This  acid  is  introduced  under  three 
forms : — ^'Acidum  Muriaticum.  Hydrochloric  acid  of  cont" 
merce"  **  kciDVM  Muriaticum  Purum.  Hydrochloric  add  " 
and  *'  AciDUM  Muriaticum  Dilutum." 

The  College  having  adopted  the  name  of  Acidum  Hydrocy- 
anicum,  it  would  have  been  more  in  keepbg  to  have  called 
Acidum  Muriaticum,  Acidum  Hydrochloricum  Purum,  and  to 
have  explained  Acidum  Hydrochloricum  to  be  Muriatic  Acid  of 
commerce,  for  the  term  Hydrochloric  Acid  is  not  employed  in 
commerce.  In  the  first  edition,  bromine  was  stated  to  be  one  of 
the  impurities  of  the  commercial  acid,  but  this  is  now  omitted, 
and  sulphurous  acid,  one  of  its  most  common  admixtures,  is  not 
Bamed  as  such.  In  the  Medical  Gazette  both  these,  subjects 
were  alluded  to  by  me.    The  density  of  commercial  muriatic 
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acid  18  stated  to  be  at  least  1 180 ;  I  have  never  foand  it  nearly 
80  strong,  and  I  repeat  what  I  mentioned  in  the  Medical  Gazette^ 
that  any  muriatic  acid  of  this  specific  gravity  must  probably  con- 
tain a  very  large  admixture  of  sulphuric  acid.  After  all,  as  economy 
must  be^the  only  motive  for  using  muriatic  acid,  containing  sulphu- 
ric acid,  sulphurous  acid,  chlorine  and  oxide  of  iron,  what  can  be 
the  amount  of  saving  when  the  pure  acid  may  be  bought  for  six- 
pence per  pound ! 

Acidum  Muriaticuni  Purunu — ^The  directions  for  preparing 
this  are  as  follow  :  '*  Purify  Muriate  of  soda  by  dissolving  it  in 
boiling  water,  concentrating  the  solution,  skimming  off  the  crys- 
tals as  they  form  on  the  surface,  draining  them  from  the  adher- 
ing solution  as  much  as  possible,  and  subsequently  washing  them 
with  cold  water  slightly.  Take  of  this  salt,  previously  well  dried, 
of  Pure  sulphuric  acid,  and  of  water,  equal  weights.  Put  the  salt 
into  a  glass-retort,  and  add  the  acid  previously  diluted  with  a 
third  part  of  the  waier  and  allowed  to  cool.  Fit  on  a  receiver 
containing  the  rest  of  the  water.  Distil  with  a  gentle  heat  by 
means  of  a  sand-bath  or  naked  gas-flame  so  long  as  any  liquid 
passes  over,  preserving  the  receiver  constantly  cool  by  snow  or 
a  stream  of  cold  water." 

Until  Dr.  Christison^s  Dispensatory  appeared,  I  was  not  aware 
of  the  reason  for  which  purified  common  salt  is  directed  to  be 
used  in  the  above  formula ;  in  this  work  we  find  it  stated,  that 
^'  all  the  colleges  have  a  formula  for  preparing  pure  muriatic 
acid ;  but  that  of  the  Edinburgh  is  the  only  one  which  will  yield 
it  of  perfect  purity.  Muriate  of  soda,  as  met  with  in  commerce, 
almost  always  contains  more  or  less  nitrate  of  soda,  and  some- 
times a  considerable  proportion.*'  *<  Another  neglect  on  the  part 
of  the  London  and  Dublin  Colleges,  if  their  object  be  to  obtain  a 
pure  product  is,  that  they  do  not  direct  the  sulphuric  acid  to  be 
ireed  of  [from]  nitrous  acid." 

I  know  not  on  whose  authority  this  statement  of  the  usual 
existence  of  nitrate  of  soda  in  common  salt  is  made.  I  have  con- 
sulted nearly  thirty  authors  and  not  one  of  them  mentions 
iL  Nor,  as  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  discover,  does  any 
analyst  mention  nitrate  of  soda,  or  any  nitrate  at  all,  as  exist- 
ing either  in  rock  salt,  salt  springs,  or  sea-water ;  and  yet  it  is 
from  one  of  these  sources  that  common  salt  as  met  with  in  com- 
merce is  procured.  Thus,  in  the  Phil.  Trans,  for  1810,  Dn  Henry 
published  the  analyses  of  eleven  varieties  of  British  and  foreign 
salt :  in  the  2d  Vol.  of  the  Geological  Transactions^  Mr.  Horner 
has  given  analyses  of  the  salt  springs  of  Droitwich ;  Dr.  Murray 
analysed  the  water  of  the  Firth  of  Forth,  and  Dr.  Schweitzer 
that  of  Brighton,  and  yet  no  one  of  these  analysts  has  mentioned 
the  existenoe  of  any  nitrate.   Dr.  Marcet,  indeed,  expressly  says. 
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that  sea-water  does  not  contain  any  nitrate,  and  he  examined 
fourteen  different  specimens. 

I  think  it  possible,  however,  that  the  refuse  salt,  which  remains 
after  the  purification  of  nitre,  may  have  been  examined  and  found 
to  contain  a  little  nitrate,  and  this  may  have  given  rise  to  the 
idea,  which  is  certainly  an  erroneous  one,  that  nitrate  of  soda  is 
usually  to  be  found  in  common  salt. 

With  respect  to  the  purification  of  sulphuric  acid,  on  account  of 
the  nitrous^acid  which  it  is  supposed  usually  to  contain,  I  roust  say, 
that  I  never  met  with  it  but  once ;  but  even  supposing  it  to  be  a 
more  common  admixture  than  I  believe  it  to  be,  I  am  apprehensive 
that  the  mode  of  purification  recommended  by  the  College  would 
be  apt  to  introduce  more  sulphurous  acid  than  it  would  remove 
of  nitrous.     For  the  method  itself  I  refer  to  the  Pharmacopoeia. 

In  concluding  I  may  observe,  that  I  have  found  no  difficulty 
whatever  in  obtaining,  and  I  have  now  by  me,  hydrochloric  acid 
as  colourless  as  water,  by  using  commercial  acid  and  salt,  with* 
out  any  purification  being  requisite  or  attempted. 

Most  particular  as  the  Edinburgh  College  have  been  in  giving 
directions  for  the  preparation  of  pure  muriatic  acid,  it  appears  as 
if  it  might  have  been  as  well  omitted,  and  the  cheaper  commercial 
acid,  impure  as  it  is  allowed  to  be,  entirely  substituted  for  it. 
Dr.  Christison,  indeed,  admits  that  it  is  sufficiently  pure  "  for 
all  medicinal  and  most  pharmaceutic  purposes  ;"and,  consistently 
with  this  declaration,  [  find  that  it  is  employed  in  six  of  the  seven 
formulas  in  which  this  acid  is  used.  Barytse  murias  is  the  only 
preparation  in  which  pure  acid  is  directed,  and  it  is  that  in  which 
it  is  of  least  consequence  to  be  so. 

Acidum  Nitricum.  —  Of  this  as  of  the  muriatic  acid  there  are 
three  preparations  in  the  Pharmacopoeia,  *'  Acidom  Nitricum. 
Nitric  cudd  ofcommercej"  "  Acidum  Nitricdm  Purum.  Pure 
nitric  acid.**  "Acidum  Nitricum  Dilutum."  With  respect  to 
commercial  nitric  acid,  the  College  in  the  first  edition,  directed  it 
to  be  of  '*  density  at  least  1380  :  colourless  or  nearly  so  :  if  di* 
luted  with  distilled  water,  it  precipitates  but  slightly,  or  not  at 
all,  with  solution  of  nitrate  of  baryta,  or  of  nitrate  of  silver.''  In 
the  second  edition  we  find  ''  density  1380  to  1390,"  this  altera- 
tion is  of  but  little  importance  as  the  difierence  in  strength  of 
acid  of  these  densities  amounts  to  only  about  1.5  per  cent  of 
real  acid. 

Acidum  Nitricum  Purum, — I  have  already  remarked  in  the 
Medical  Gazette  that  the  formula  of  the  London  College  is 
adopted ;  this  consists  in  submitting  to  distillation  equal  weights 
of  sulphuric  acid  and  nitrate  of  potash.  Dr.  Christison  observes, 
that  **  in  order  to  obtain  a  pure  acid  by  this  process  the  Edinburgh 
Pharmacopoeia  has  annexed  a  condition  which  the  two  other  Coi- 
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leges  have  neglected,  but  which  il  is  commonly  essential  to  attend 
to.  The  nitre  of  commerce,  usually  found  in  the  shops,  is  con- 
taminated with  a  muriate,  probably  of  potash  ;  which  wiil  cause 
an  impregnation  of  muriatic  acid  in  nitric  acid  prepared  from  it. 
To  prevent  this  the  Edinburgh  College  directs  repeated  crystalli- 
zation, till  a  solution  of  the  salt  no  longer  indicates  the  presence 
of  muriatic  acid  when  tested  with  nitrate  of  silver."  Now,  as 
regards  the  London  College,  this  statement  is  incorrect,  for  under 
the  iiead  of  Notes  it  wiil  be  seen  to  be  directed,  that  from  a 
solution  of  nitrate  of  potash,  neither  chloride  of  barium  nor  nitrate 
of  silver  precipitates  any  thing. 

Acidum  Nitricum  Dilutum. — In  the  first  edition,  the  direc- 
tions were  as  follows : — ^'  Mix  together  three  fluidounces  of 
Nitric  acid  (commercial)  and  four  fluidounces  of  Water.  If  Pure 
nitric  acid  be  used,  four  fluidounces  of  it  must  be  mixed  with  six 
fluidounces  of  water.     The  density  of  this  preparation  is  1290.'' 

I  showed  in  the  Medical  Gazette^  that  it  is  by  the  latter  process 
only,  that  dilute  nitric  acid  of  the  required  density  is  obtained  :  I 
found  its  specific  gravity  to  be  1292  instead  of  1290,  and  that 
it  contained  about  forty  per  cent,  of  real  acid,  while,  when  the 
commercial  acid  was  diluted  with  the  quantity  of  water  ordered, 
its  density  was  scarcely  1190,  instead  of  1290,  and  it  contained 
only  26.4  instead  of  forty  per  cent,  of  real  acid,  and  conse- 
quently the  difference  between  the  strengths  of  these  prepara- 
tions, which  ought  to  be  of  similar  power,  was  as  Q6  to  100. 

The  Edinburgh  College,  in  the  second  edition,  have  adopted 
dilute  nitric  acid  of  the  same  density  as  that  of  the  London 
College,  but  prepared  according  to  two  formulas,  one  of  which  is 
similar  to  that  of  the  London  College,  viz.  by  mixing  a  fluid- 
ounce  of  nitric  acid  of  1.5  with  nine  fluidounces  6f  water.  This 
mixture  is  stated  to  be  of  density  1077,  I  have  found  it  to  be 
1080,  the  difference  is  trifling.  In  the  other  formula,  one  fluid- 
ounce,  five  fluidrachms  and  a  half  of  commercial  acid,  are 
mixed  with  nine  fluidounces  of  water.  I  have  not  prepared  this 
mixture,  but,  from  calculation,  I  And  it  to  be  very  nearly  similar 
in  strength  to  that  obtained  with  the  strong  acid.  It  would,  I 
think,  have  been  better  if  Dr.  Christison  had  apprized  his 
readers,  that  the  present  dilute  acid  is  in  strength,  to  that  of 
the  Pharmacopoeia  of  1817,  only  about  as  eleven  to  forty. 


NAPHTHA. 

Dr.  Hastings  has  recently  employed  naphtha  as  a  remedy  in 
cases  of  phthisis,  and  some  of  our  correspondents  have  requested 
us  to  inform  them  which  kind  of  naphtha  was  thus  used,  as  there 
are  several  substances  known  in  commerce  under  that  name. 
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The  term  naphtha  was  origiDally  applied  to  a  species  of  liydro- 
earboQ,  of  a  yellowish  white  colour,  highly  volatile  and  combus- 
tible,  which  exudes  from  the  ground  in  certain  localities  in 
Persia,  Italy,  Sic.  This  natural  naphtha  is  somewhat  similar 
in  its  nature  to  the  substance  known  as  Barbadoes  tar,. which  is 
4I8O  a  compound  of  hydrogen  and  carbon,  and  which  rises  in 
considerable  quantity,  in  some  springs  of  water,  on  the  island  of 
Barbadoes.  The  Barbadoes  tar,  or  petroleum,  although  it  had 
sometimes  been  designated  as  naphtha,  differs  from  the  last-men- 
tioned, in  being  viscid  and  nearly  black;  but,  by  distillation,  it 
yields  a  fluid,  somewhat  similar  to  the  true  natural  naphtha. 
This  distilled  product  was  ordered  to  be  used  as  a  substitute  for 
the  natural  naphtha  in  the  Pharmacopoeia  Austriaco-Provincialis 
of  1774.  After  the  adoption  of  the  manufacture  of  gas  from 
coal,  it  was  found  that  the  substance  called  coal-tar,  one  of  the 
products  of  this  manufacture,  very  closely  resembled  Barbadoes 
tar  in  its  physical  characters,  and,  for  many  years,  coal-tar  was 
almost  entirely  substituted  for  and  sold  under  the  name  of  Bar- 
badoes tar  in  this  country.  Coal-tar  also  yields,  by  distillation, 
a  volatile  fluid,  which  has  been  called  naphtha. 

These  bodies,  to  all  of  which  the  term  naphtha  has  been 
applied,  although  differing  from  each  other  in  some  particulars, 
yet  have  one  character  in  common,  namely,  that  they  are  im- 
miscible with  water ;  and  this  character  distinguishes  them  from 
other  fluids  which  have  been  called  by  the  same  name. 

In  the  process  for  obtaining  acetic  acid  from  wood,  a  volatile 
inflammable  fluid  is  obtained,  which  Chemists  have  called  pyro- 
ligneous  ether,  pyroxylic  spirit,  or  hydrate  of  oxide  of  methule. 
This  fluid  is  also  commonly  called  naphtha,  and  being  exten- 
sively used  in  fhe  arts,  the  term  naphtha  is  now  more  frequently, 
although  incorrectly,  applied  to  this  than  to  any  other  body. 
This  fluid  very  much  resembles  alcohol  in  some  of  its  characters^ 
and,  among  others,  in  its  mixing  in  all  proportions  with  water, 
although,  in  the  state  in  which  it  is  usually  met  with  in  com- 
merce, it  is  contaminated  with  some  oily  matter,  which  occasions 
a  milky  appearance  to  this  mixture.  The  difficulty  of  distin- 
guishing these  bodies,  under  certain  circumstances,  and  some 
interesting  facts  connected  with  them,  will  be  found  noticed  in 
a  paper  by  Dr.  Ure,  recently  read  at  a  meeting  of  the  Pharma- 
ceutical Society,  and  published  in  this  journal,  p.  695. 

Another  volatile  and  inflammable  fluid,  closely  resembling, 
and,  indeed,  not  to  be  distinguished  from,  the  last  described,  in 
its  physical  characters,  is  obtained  by  the  destructive  distilla- 
tion of  an  acetate,  as  the  acetate  of  lead  or  of  lime.  This  pro- 
duct has  been  called  by  Chemists,  pyroacelic  spirit,  mesitic 
alcohol,  or  acetone.     It  resembles  alcohol  more  closely  than 
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pyroxylic  spirit,  having  nearly  the  same  density,  and  is  miscible 
m  all  proportions  with  water,  without  producing  milkiness. 
This  fluid  is  also  sold  under  the  name  of  Naphtha.  It  is  appli- 
cable to  most  purposes  for  which  pyroxylic,  or  wood-spirit,  is 
used,  and  is  often  substituted  for  the  latter.  This  is  the  hind  of 
naphtha  which  Dr.  Hastings  uses.* 

Pyroxylic  spirit  and  pyroacetic  spirit,  although  they  are  both 
known  in  commerce,  and  used  in  the  arts,  under  the  name  of 
naphtha,  are  not  properly  thus  designated.  They  differ  essentially 
from  the  natural  naphtha  to  which  we  have  alluded,  the  latter 
being  a  mere  hydro-carbon,  while  the  former  contains  oxygen. 

Pyroxylic  and  pyroacetic  spirit,  have  hitherto  been  sold  as 
naphtha  indiscriminately,  there  being  no  means  generally  known 
by  which  the  one  could  be  readily  distinguished  from  the  other. 
Dr.  Ure  has  recently  suggested  an  easy  method  of  effecting  this 
object,  which  is  founded  on  the  following  facts.  If  nitric  acid 
of  specific  gravity  1 .45  be  added  to  pyroxylic  spirit,  the  mixture 
assumes  a  red  colour,  but  no  effervescence  takes  place.  If  the 
same  acid  be  added  to  pyroacetic  spirit,  there  will  be  no  change 
of  colour,  but  an  effervescence  will  slowly  be  formed,  accom- 
panied with  an  elevation  of  temperature  and  copious  evolution 
of  gas,  resembling  in  appearance  the  action  resulting  from  the 
mixture  of  alcohol  and  nitric  acid,  but  with  an  acetic  smell  in- 
stead of  an  etherous  one.  Pyroacetic  spirit  may  also  be  generally 
distinguished  from  pyroxylic  spirit  by  its  causing  no  appearance 
of  milkiness  on  mixing  it  with  water,  in  the  state  in  which  it  is 
met  with  in  commerce.  It  is  by  this  last  criterion  that  Dr. 
Hastings  has  identified  the  kind  of  naphtha  which  he  employs 
medicinally. 

The  application  of  the  term  naphthay  originally  confined  to  a 
natural  fluid  production,  of  a  volatile  and  highly  inflammable 
nature,  has  been  subsequently  extended  to  several  artificial  pro- 
ducts corresponding  with  the  other  in  little  else  than  the  cha- 
racters of  volatility  and  inflammability ;  thus  in  addition  to  the 
cases  already  mentioned,  we  may  further  add,  that  in  Germany 
the  term  naphtha  has  been  applied  to  sulphuric  ether,  which,  in 
the  Wurtemberg  Pharmacopoeia  of  1786,  is  called  naphtha 
vitriolic    This  ambiguity  in  nomenclature  is  to  be  deprecated, 

PILULA  FERRI  COMPOSITA. 

SxvBRAL  methods  were  proposed  some  time  ago,  by  members  of 
the  society,  for  preparing  this  pill  in  such  a  manner  as  to  pre- 
serve the  carbonate  of  iron  undecomposed,  and  to  insure  the 

•  It  is  sold  by  Mr.  Ck>z,  Bread  Street  Hill,  Cheapeide,  and  has  been  ex- 
amined, at  our  leanest,  hy  Dr*  Uze. . 
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unifonn  consistence  of  the  mass.*  Some  of  the  plans  recom- 
mended were,  to  a  certain  extent,  deviations  from  the  formula 
of  the  college.  We  have  found,  as  the  result  of  experiment, 
that  the  mass  can  be  made  according  to  the  directions  of  the 
Pharmacopoeia,  and  free  from  any  of  the  objections  which  have 
been  pointed  out,  by  an  attention  to  the  following  particulars : — 
Dissolve  the  sulphate  of  iron,  finely  powdered,  in  the  treacle, 
with  a  moderate  heat,  and  add  the  carbonate  of  soda,  stirring 
constantly  until  the  effervescence  has  entirely  ceased  and  the 
mixture  has  become  cool ;  then  add  the  myrrh  gradually  and  in- 
corporate the  mass.  As  a  little  evaporation  takes  place  at  the 
commencement  of  the  process,  a  small  excess  of  treacle  is 
requisite  to  supply  the  deficiency.  This  mass  retains  its  colour 
and  consistence  remarkably  well. 


EMPLASTRUM  CERATI  SAPONIS. 

Although  this  plaster  has  for  many  years  been  extensively 
sold,  spread  on  linen  or  calico,  we  have  not  seen  any  published 
formula  for  it,  and  the  soap  cerate  being  too  soft  for  use  as  a 
plaster,  several  correspondents  have  enquired  how  they  should  pro- 
ceed when  emplastrum  cerati  saponis  is  ordered  in  a  prescription. 
The  addition  of  one  part  of  ceratum  saponis  to  two  parts  of 
emplastrum  plumbi,  forms  a  plaster  which,  on  an  emergency,  might 
be  used  in  such  a  case,  the  article  in  question  not  being  a  pre- 
paration of  the  Pharmacopoeia.  But  the  most  legitimate  mode 
of  reducing  the  cerate  to  the  form  of  a  plaster,  is  to  continue  the 
evaporation  until  all  the  vinegar  is  expelled.  This  method  is 
adopted  at  the  Army  Laboratory,  where  the  plaster  is  kept,  not 
only  spread  as  usual,  but  also  in  rolls  like  other  plasters. 
The  following  is  the  formula  used  at  the  Army  Laboratory  :— « 

Common  vinegar  (No.  24  J,     8  gallons,  old  measure. 

White  Castile  soap 16lb. 

Yellow  wax 20lb. 

Oliveoil  32lb. 

Litharge S2tb. 

Boil  the  litharge  with  the  vinegar  almost  to  dryness ;  remove 
from  the  fire  and  add  the  soap,  previously  scraped  or  cut ;  replace 
on  the  fire,  taking  care  to  avoid  empyreuma ;  then  add  the  wax 
and  oil,  melted  and  strained,  and  continue  the  evaporation, 
stirring  constantly  until  the  whole  of  the  vinegar  is  expelled. 
The  time  required  for  completing  the  above  quantity  is  three  or 
four  days. 

The  original  recipe  directed  eight  gallons  of  the  residuum  of 
distillea  vinegar  to  be  used  instead  of  twenty-four  gallons  of  com- 

*  See  PharmaceuHcal  Journal^  roL  i,  pages  172, 288,  and  vol.  ii,  page  9. 
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mon  vinegar.  The  plaster  thus  prepared  has  a  dark  brown  colour ; 
but  when  the  vinegar  is  used  and  the  plaster  has  been  carefully 
made,  its  colour  is  not  much  darker  than  that  of  adhesive  plaster. 
The  emplastrum  cerati  saponis  extensum,  as  usually  sokU  is  co- 
loured artificially  with  burnt  sugar. 

HYDROSULPHURET  OF  AMMONIA. 


TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  PHARMACEUTICAL  JOURNAL. 

Sir, — I  have  within  the  last  few  days  been  accidentally  led 
to  try  the  process  for  hydrosulphuret  of  ammonia,  recommended 
in  the  April  number  of  your  journal.  The  object  apparently  is 
to  get  a  protosulphuret  of  calcium,  and  then  to  decompose  it  by 
means  of  sulphate  of  ammonia,  for  the  ingredients  are  all  taken 
nearly  in  atomic  proportions.  The  reaction  might,  if  this  were  the 
case,  be  thus  expressed : — Ca  S  and  N  H4  O,  S  63  =Ca  O,  S  O3 
and  N  H^  S.  But  nothing  of  this  sort  occurs,  because  in  boiling 
the  lime  with  the  sulphur,  no  protosulphuret  of  calcium  is  or  can 
be  formed,  but  (leaving  out  of  the  question  a  little  hyposulphite 
of  lime  which  is  produced),  the  solution  contains  only  a  pentasul- 
phuret  of  calcium,  and  consequently  four-fifths  of  the  lime  are  re« 
moved  on  filtration.  The  sulphate  of  ammonia  being  now  added,  in 
quantity  equivalent  to  the  whole  of  the  lime,  one-fifth  only  is  de- 
composed, and  the  following  reaction  occurs: — Ca  Sjand  N  H4O, 
S  03  =  Ca  O,  S  O3,  and  N  H4  S  +  S4,  the  product  thus  contain- 
ing not  only  a  great  quantity  of  sulphate  of  ammonia  in  solution, 
but  also  a  large  excess  of  sulphur,  much  of  which  precipitates  on 
dilution  with  distilled  water,  or  even  on  standing  twenty-four 
hours.  These  results  I  have  obtained  by  experiment  as  well  as 
theory,  and  yet  the  solution  is  described  as  '<  sufficiently  pure  for 
most  experimental  uses." 

If  this  be  submitted  to  distillation,  as  recommended  where  perfect 
purity  is  required,  the  sulphate  of  ammonia  and  excess  of  sulphur 
are  got  rid  of,  and  the  product  N  H4  S  in  solution  is  obtained 
sufficiently  pure  ;  but  ihii  is  not  the  same  thing  as  that  obtained 
by  passing  sulphuretted  hydrogen  through  solution  of  ammonia, 
which  is  now  generally  allowed  by  Chemists  to  have  the  formula 
N  H|  S  4-  H  S.  In  fact,  the  distilled  liquid  is  precisely  similar  to 
that  produced  by  the  well-known  old  process  of  distilling  together 
lime,  sulphur,  and  muriate  of  ammonia,  and  known,  when  con- 
centrated, as  "  Boyle*s  Fuming  Liquid,''  which  was  constantly 
used  as  a  test  until  recently  superseded  by  the  other  preparation. 
The  processes,  too,  differ  only  in  this,  that  the  new  one  substitutes 
sulphate  for  muriate  of  ammonia,  and  employs  three  operations 
where  one  only  is  necessary. 

I  am,  Sir,  yours,  with  great  respect, 

London,  May  15th,  1843.  W.  B.  Randall. 


98. 

SPONTANEOUS  COMBUSTION  OP  PYROTECHNIGAL 
COMPOUNDS. 


TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  PHARMACEUTICAL  JOURNAL. 

Sir, — Observing  a  case  of  the  above  nature  in  the  last  numbtr 
of  the  journal  I  am  induced  to  communicate  two  recent  instances. 
As  the  composition  in  these  instances  was  different,  perhaps, 
their  insertion  may  tend  to  throw  some  lig;ht  on  the  subject  of 
spontaneous  combustion. 

The  preparation  vfdiS  purple  Jire — composed  of  5.0  chlorate  of 
potass,  2.5  sulphur,  2.5  dried  sulphate  of  copper,  and  1.0  of  dried 
nitrate  of  strontia.  A  few  drachms  of  the  above  were  mixed  on 
the  22d  of  May,  without  any  indication  of  reaction,  beyond  the 
usual  peculiar  smelly  resembling  that  which  generally  accompanies 
the  mixture  of  chlorate  with  sulphur.  On  the  25th  of  May,  the 
mixture  suddenly  fired  with  a  slight  explosion,  but  fortunately, 
being  in  the  day  time,  no  damage  was  sustained. 

As  the  sulphate  was  not  so  highly  dried  as  usual  (retaining  a 
green  tinee)  the  combustion  was  attributed  to  the  water  con- 
tained in  It,  which  it  was  thought  might  facilitate  the  decomposi- 
tion (by  compound  affinity)  of  the  sulphate  and  chlorate,  and 
thus  generate  sufficient  heat  to  fire  the  remaining  mixture  of  the 
chlorate  and  sulphur.  To  obviate  this  source  of  danger,  the 
sulphate  was  a  second  time  exposed  to  heat,  on  a  piece  of  writing- 
paper,  until  it  assumed  a  proper  appearance,  that  of  a  grayish 
powder. 

A  fresh  parcel  of  the  fire  was  made  on  the  25th  of  May,  which 
again  fired  on  the  6th  of  June. 

The  question  at  once  suggests  itself,  What  is  the  cause  of  this 
ignition  ?  I  do  not  think  that  the  nitrate  of  strontia  had  any 
thing  to  do  with  it  in  these  instances ;  as  red  fire  was  prepared 
from  the  same  parcel  of  nitrate  of  strontia  on  the  4th  of  Novem- 
ber last,  and  remained  in  a  willow-box,  without  the  slightest 
alteration,  until  the  22d  of  May ;  and  I  have  frequently  kept  both 
red  and  green  fires  for  more  than  twelve  months.  It  is  ri^nt  that 
I  should  mention,  that  the  red  fire  alluded  to,  contamed  an 
equivalent  of  charcoal,  instead  of  the  sulphuret  of  antimony. 

I  beg  to  suggest  two  causes,  which  appear  together ^  or,  per- 
haps separately,  fully  adequate  to  account  for  the  combustion. 

I  St.  The  sulphate  of  copper,  or  the  nitrate  of  strontia,  employed, 
may  contain  free  acid,  which  may  cause  the  liberation  of  chlorine 
from  the  chlorate ;  which,  in  a  nascent  state,  acting  on  the  mix- 
ture of  undecomposed  chlorate  and  sulphur,  may  cause  ignition 
in  the  same  way  as  sulphuric  acid  is  well  known  to  do  in  similar 
mixtures.  This  view  of  the  case  seems  strengthened  by  the  car- 
bonization of  the  paper  containing  the  sulphate  in  the  operatioa 
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of  drying,  as  it  took  place  to  the  extent  of  an  inch  all  round-«-the 
other  parts  being  scarcely  altered.  This,  1  think,  may  fairly  be 
attributed  to  free  acid  in  the  sulphate  becoming  disengaged  by 
heat,  and  acting  on  the  paper. 

2d.  The  combustion  may  have  been  caused  by  a  similar  state 
of  the  materials  to  that  described  (in  the  2d  volume  of  the 
Journal,  page  364)  for  the  preparation  of  oxygen  gas ;  in  which  the 
action  of  metallic  oxides  on  the  chlorate  of  potass  causes  ignition 
of  the  mixture.  It  remains  to  be  ascertained,  whether  the  sulphaie 
of  copper  ^ud  the  sulpliuret  of  antimony,  would  supply  the  place 
of  the  oxides  of  manganese  or  copper  in  the  above  experiments  ? 
and,  whether  the  evolution  of  chlorine,  from  a  mixture  containing 
a  free  acid  (such  as  I  have  suggested),  would  heat  the  mixture  of 
chlorate  of  potass  and  oxide  of  manganese,  sufficiently  to  cause 
ignition  ? 

I  have  never  heard  of  an  instance  of  green  fire  igniting  in  this 
manner,  although  it  contains  an  equal  quantity  of  the  chlorate^ 
Itcontains  from  sixty  to  eighty  per  cent,  ot  nitrate  of  barytes,which 
salt  is  nearly  anhydrous^  and  of  course  less  likely  to  contain  any 
free  acid  ;  whereas  in  the  requisite  exsiccation  of  the  nitrate  of 
strontia,  as  usually  met  with,  the  smell  of  nitric  acid  is  very  per- 
ceptible. 

I  remain,  yours,  respectfully, 

Thomas  Arvall. 
.     Pontefracty  June  9th,  1843. 


TO  THE  EDITOU  OF  THE  PHARMACEUTICAL  JOURNALt 

Sir, — In  the  number  of  your  journal  for  this  month,  there  is 
a  short  notice  respecting  the  spontaneous  ignition  of  coloured 
Bres.  Having  given  some  attention  to  this  matter,  I  beg  to  offer 
you  a  few  remarks  on  the  subject. 

The  common  coloured  fires  consist  of  a  mixture  of  nitrate  of 
strontia  (or  baryta),  chlorate  of  potassa,  sulphur,  &c.  It  is  well 
known  to  pyrotechnists  that  these  fires  will  '*not  keep.'*  Now 
the  cause  of  their  '*  not  keeping"  and  of  their  spontaneous  igni- 
tion is  precisely  the  same. 

On  burning  a  small  quantity  of  these  compositions,  the  sulphur 
in  the  mixture  takes  oxygen  rapidly  from  the  chlorate  or  nitrate, 
and  is  converted  into  sulphuric  acid,  which  then  combines  with 
the  baryta  or  strontia,  forming  a  sulphate,  which  remains.  Now 
the  same  action  takes  place  slowly y  as  soon  as  the  materials  are 
mixed  together  (generally,  however,  without  the  evolution  of 
much  heat),  the  sulphur  taking  oxygen  from  the  chlorate,  form-. 
ing  sulphuric  acid,  and  then  combining  with  the  baryta  or 
strontia.     This  seems  to  be  caused  by  the  very  strong  affinity. 
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which  these  two  bases  have  for  the  acidi  assisted  by  the  low 
afiinity  with  which  the  constituents  of  the  chlorate  are  held  toge- 
ther. I  may  mention  that  I  have  by  me  now,  a  quantity  of  what 
was  once  a  coloured  fire,  but  which  has  lain  by  for  some  time, 
and  now  contains  scarcely  a  trace  of  the  soluble  salt.  This  ex- 
plains the  cause  of  the  fires  *'  not  keeping." 

Now  if  this  action  from  any  cause  goes  on  very  rapidly,  it  is 
attended  with  the  evolution  of  considerable  heat,  sufficient,  in* 
deed,  to  inflame  the  whole  mass ;  and  we  get,  in  fact,  the  spon- 
taneous ignition  referred  to  in  your  journal. 

It  is  not  so  easy  to  ascertain  exactly  the  causes  giving  rise  to 
this  excessive  action — the  following  appear  to  have  been  the 
principal : 

First,  The  state  of  division  of  the  materials  influences  greatly 
the  rate  of  action.  In  coloured  tires,  properly  made,  the  ingre- 
dients are  coarsely  powdered,  and  thus  present  fewer  points  of 
contact  Now  I  have  observed,  that  persons  who  have  not  had 
much  experience  in  these  matters,  almost  invariably  grind  the 
materials  veryjine;  this  of  course  increases  the  surface  of  con- 
tact, and  the  chemical  action  is  proportionately  active. 

Pressure  acts  in  the  same  manner,  producing  closer  contact  of 
the  particles ;  or  the  action  may  be  set  up  rapidly  in  one  part, 
through  the  materials  not  being  sufficiently  mixed.  The  chlorate 
of  potass,  being  thus  left  in  larger  quantity  at  one  part,  will  afford 
a  more  liberal  supply  of  oxygen  to  the  sulphur  there. 

That  the  fault  lies  in  the  mixing,  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact, 
that  you  never  hear  of  an  instance  of  the  spontaneous  ignition  of 
these  fires  amongst  the  firework- makers,  though  they  make  them 
in  large  quantities. 

If  you  consider  this  explanation  satisfactory,  you  will,  perhaps, 
give  a  short  notice  of  it  in  .your  journal. 

I  am,  Sir,  your  very  obedient  Servant, 
JoiiK  Dallas. 

June  \st,  1843. 


BXTSAOTED  ARTIGUBS. 


ON  THE  PREPARATION  OF  EMPLASTRUM  PLUMBL 

BY  OTTO  RORXJKE. 

Many  of  the  old  Dispensatories  order  vinegar  to  be  used  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  lead  plaster.  Although  this  addition,  considered,  perhaps,  to  be 
usdess,  has  of  late  years  fallen  very  mudi  into  disuse,  the  author  states 
that  he  has  found  considerable  advantage  in  operatmg  according  to  the 
ancient  method,  and  recommends  it  to  be  again  adopted.  The  following  is 
the  way  in  which  he  makes  the  simple  leadfiaHer : — Put  into  a  tinned  pan 
nine  pounds  (troy)  of  olive  oil,  and  five  pounds  of  litharge,  then  add  about 
twenty  ounces  of  distilled  rinegar  (two  ounces  saturating  one  drachm  of 
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carbonate  of  pota8h)»  these  are  to  be  boiled  until  all  moiatoie  is  erapcvrnted, 
and  there  remains  only  a  few  streaks  of  litharge  on  the  surface ;  r^moye  now 
the  pan  fh>m  the  fire,  and  gradually  add  six  or  eight  ounces  of  Tinegar, 
constantly  stirring  the  mixture.  Tiiis  is  to  be  again  boiled,  so  as  to  remove 
the  moisture.  Thus  in  about  thirty  or  forty  minutes  firom  the  oemmenoe- 
ment,  a  perfectly  consistent  and  yery  white  plaster  is  made. 

The  same  result  is  obtained  by  allowing  the  litharge  to  digest  with  the 
whole  of  the  vinegar  for  some  time,  and  then  adding  these  to  the  olive  oil, 
previously  heated,  and  boilmg  the  whole  together. —/oKma/  de  Pharmacie. 


ON      FEBMENTS. 

BY  M.  BOUSSSAU. 

FiBST,  An  essential  condition,  for  a  ferment  to  be  capable  of  developing 
the  aloohohc  fermentation  is,  that  it  should  produce  an  aeid  reaction  on  test 
pi^per.  This  acidity  should,  moreover,  be  produced  by  certain  vegetable 
adds,  which  are  characterized  by  the  property  of  being  transform^  into 
carbonates  or  into  carbonic  acid,  by  their  spontaneous  decomposition.  It  is 
especially  remarkable,  with  reference  to  these  acids,  that  they  are  such  as 
pre-exist  in  all  fermentable  fruits,  and  are  converted  into  carbonates  when 
taken  into  the  animal  economy  ;  such,  for  instance,  are  the  tartaric,  citric, 
malic,  and  lactic  acids,  &c. 

Second,  When  the  acidity  of  a  ferment  is  very  considerable,  the  v^table 
and  mineral  poisons,  the  essential  oils,  &c.,  do  not  undergo  any  modification 
during  the  process  of  fermentation,  while  the  contrary  is  the  case  if  the 
ferment  has  been  washed  until  nearly  neutral.  On  the  other  hand,  fermen- 
tation is  rendoed  much  more  active  by  the  presence  of  a  tartrate,  a  citrate, 
a  malate,  or  a  lactate.  Messrs.  Colin  and  Thenard  have  long  ago  pointed 
out  the  finvourable  influence  of  cream  of  tartar  on  fermentation. 

Third,  When  the  ferment,  instead  of  being  add,  becomes,  by  a  sponta- 
neous alteration,  capable  of  producing  an  alkaline  reaction  on  test  paper,  if 
Sut  in  contact  with  cane  sugar,  it  wijl  no  longer  devdope  alcohol  and  car- 
onic  add,  but  sugar  of  milk,  and  subsequently  lactic  acid.  It  is  thus  that 
caseum,  diastase,  and  animal  membrane,  produce  lactic  add  when  mixed 
with  a  solution  of  sugar,  as  has  been  stated  by  Messrs.  Boutron  and  Ercany. 
If  we  examine  with  care  all  the  conditions  by  the  aid  of  which  the  phenome- 
non is  brought  about,  and  the  nature  of  the  bodies  which  are  produced, 
this  action  will  be  easily  accounted  for;  for  when  the  yeast  becomes  alkaline, 
it  is  transformed  into  a  substance  possessing  all  the  properties  of  caseine. — 
Cbmptev  JReiuhu, 
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In  the  rage  for  the  invention  of  new  chemical  preparations  for  medicinal 
use  on  the  other  side  of  the  channel,  many  a  "  mare*s  nest "  has  been  found, 
and  combinations  have  been  prcrfessediy  discovered,  whidi  subsequentiy 
tamed  out  to  have  no  real  existence.  We  noticed  that  this  was  the  case 
with  the  so  called  hydro-ferrocyanate  of  quina,  at  p.  664,  of  our  last 
volume.  M.  Mialhe  has  also  proved  that  the  hydro-sulphate  of  soda  is 
nothing  more  than  carbonate  of  that  base  with  a  little  sulphuret  of  sodium 
and  some  other  impurities,  as  proved  by  treating  it  with  acetate  or  nitrate 
of  lead,  and  that  the  pseudo-codeine  which  had  got  into  xue,  iM  actually 
arseniate  of  potassa. — Lancet 
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PURIFICATION  OF  MEBCITRT. 


The  m^cnry  should  be  heated  to  about  104**  Fahr.,  then  shaken  with  a 
concentrated  solution  of  nitrate  of  meicary,  by  which  the  foreign  metab 
are  oxidized  and  dissolyed.  —  Jahrb.  der  iVoAl.  jP&orm.  and  Chmieal 
GazeUe,  [This  method,  with  the  exception  of  the  application  of  heat,  is 
mentioned  by  Faraday  in  his  Chemical  Mampukition, — ^Ed.] 


ON  COLLECTING  AND  PRESERVING  ROOTS  FOR 
MEDICINAL  PURPOSES. 

In  a  communication  recently  made  by  Dr.  Houlton  to  the 
Royal  Medico-Botanical  Society  on  the  above  subject,  he  states, 
that  ali  roots  should  be  taken  up  at  the  time  that  their  leaves  die, 
as  they  then  abound  with  the  proper  secretions  of  the  plant. 
This  rule  has  no  exception  ;  it  applies  to  the  roots  of  trees,  shrubs, 
herbs,  rootstocks,  bulbs,  cormi,  and  tubers,  and  it  includes  that 
curious  plant,  colchicum,  whose  flowers  only  appear  in  the  au- 
tumn, and  its  leaves  and  fruit  the  following  spring  and  summer. 
Biennial  roots  must  be  taken  up  in  the  first  year  of  their  dura- 
tion ;  as,  when  the  leaves  decay  in  the  second  year,  their  roots 
are  either  decayed,  or  merely  dry  woody  fibre.  Roots  intended  to 
be  preserved  should  be  dried  as  soon  as  possible  after  they  have 
been  dug  up ;  the  large  tree  roots,  especially  the  more  juicy,  dry 
better  in  their  entire  state  than  when  sliced. 


ACTION  OF  WEAK  ACIDS  ON  COPPER  VESSELS 
PLATED  BY  THE  ELECTROTYPE  PROCESS. 

Mr.  WARaiHGTON,  of  Apothecaries'  Hall,  in  a  recent  number 
of  the  Chemical  Gazette ,  directs  attention  to  the  fact,  which  has 
come  under  his  notice,  that  copper  vessels,  such  as  saucepans, 
extract  pans,  &c.,  silvered  by  the  electrotype  process,  are  acted 
upon  by  weak  acids,  as  lemon-juice  or  vinegar,  if  allowed  to  re- 
main in  them  for  a  short  time.  This,  he  says,  must  arise  from 
the  deposited  silver  being  so  porous  as  to  allow  the  acids  to  per* 
meate  its  substance,  and  the  action  is  most  likely  assisted  by  the 
formation  of  a  galvanic  circuit. 

THE  GERMAN  JOURNALS  OF  PHARMACY. 

Ik  a  leoent  number  of  Badmer's  Itq>ertarhtm  fSr  die  Pharmaeief  it  a 
critical  notice  of  the  "  General  Pharmaceutical  Joomal"  [AUgememe  Phar- 
maeeuHache  ZeitKhrift],  a  new  pharmaceutical  periodical,  which  has  just 
appeared  in  Germany,  and  which  is  edited  by  Dr.  Willibald  Artus,  Pro- 
fessor in  the  UniT^sity  of  Jena. 

The  E^>ertonum  takes  tliis  opportunity  of  mentioning  all  the  periodicals 
of  Germany  devoted  to  this  sabject,  to  show  that  the  rival  editor,  in 
endeavouring  to  promote  the  diffiision  of  the  recent  discoveries  in  Phar- 
macy, is  giving  himself  unnecessaiy  trouble,  as  the  existing  journals  are 
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perfeoUjr  adequate  to  the  undertaking,  and  are  now  often  obliged  to  encroach 
upon  each  other.  In  passing  the  Uteratoie  of  phannacj  in  reylew,  the 
Bepertorium  of  Pharmacy  [Rq>ertonum  fUr  die  Pharmacie]  is  stated  to  be 
tbe  oldest  journal  (of  twenty-eight  yean  standing),  and,  in  the  opinion 
of  its  editor,  the  best.  Being  entirely  devoted  to  Fharmaoology,  it  gires 
but  short  notices  of  subjects  relating  to  the  collateral  sciences.  All  the 
longer  articles  are  directly  or  indirectly  of  pharmaceutioBl  interest,  and 
if  in  rare  instances  an  exception  to  this  rule  be  made,  it  is  only  in  foyonr  of 
the  most  meritorious  contributors  to  the  journal,  who  are  themselyes  phar- 
maceutical men.  Three  or  four  yolumes  appear  annually,  at  the  mooerate 
price  of  SJl,  4^.=3i.  6d,  the  yolume. 

2.  The  Berlin  Annual  of  Pharmacy  [Dcu  BeriiniBche  Jahrhuch  fOr  die 
Pharmacie]  and  collateral  sciences,  edited  now  some  years  by  Lindes, 
appears  annually  in  two  yolumes,  and  is  exdusiyely  deyoted  to  Phar- 
macy. It  was  commenced  in  1796,  and  would  in  age  take  the  priority  of 
the  Bepertorium,  had  it  not  met  with  an  interruption  of  seyeral  yean. 

3.  The  Archives  of  Pharmacy  [Das  Archiv  der  Pharmacie]  by  Rudolph 
Bnmdes,  and  since  Ills  death  by  Bley  and  Wackenroder,  has  been  published 
(with  an  interruption  of  three  years)  twenty -one  years  successively.  It 
appears  in  monthly  numben,  which  form  lour  volumes,  and  costs  about 
10^.  30.^.=:18s.  It  is  exclusively  devoted  to  Pharmacy,  and  gives  the 
transactions  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  of  Northern  Germany. 

4.  The  Annals  of  Chemistry  and  Pharmacy  lIHe  Aiwakn  der  Chemie  wid 
Pharmacie],  published  since  1832,  at  Heidelberg,  are  a  continuation  oi  Hanle 
(sen.),  and  subsequently  of  Geiger's  Magazine  of  Pliarmacy,  which  was  pub- 
lished at  Karlsruhe.  The  present  editon  ( Wohler  and  Liebig)  have  given  the 
journal  a  scientific  character,  so  that  its  pharmaceutical  interest  is  dimin- 
ished ;  but  to  the  scientific  Chemist  it  is  invaluable.  It  appears  in  monthly 
numben.    The  price  is  12/7.  15k.=:£l  li. 

5.  The  Annual  of  Practical  Pharmacy  ^Dae  Jahrbuch  Jur  pracHache 
Pharmacie]  by  Herberger  and  Winkler.  It  was  published  1836  and  1 839,  at 
Kaiserslantem,  since  that  time  at  Landau,  in  eight  nimiben  annually.  It 
was  intended  for  the  Bhenish  provinces,  but  is  of  general  interest  in  its 
scientific  contents.    Price  5/2.  24'c.=99. 

6.  The  Pharmaceutical  Central  Sheet  [Das  Pharmaceutieche  Central 
Blau],  published  by  Leop.  Voss,  edited  bpr  Weinlig.  A  sheet  appean 
weekly,  or  fifty  six  numben  annually,  constituting  two  vols.,  at  ^fl.  18A.s: 
10«.  9d,  It  had  originally  the  same  object  in  view  as  the  journals  already 
mentioned,  but  has  latterly  given  purely  chemical  articles  of  little  interest 
in  practical  Pharmacy,  and  is  chiefly  filled  with  extracts  from  other  journals. 

7.  Notices  from  the  Department  of  Practical  Pharmacy  [Die  NoHzen 
one  dem  Gebiete  der  practischen  Pharmacie]  and  its  collateral  branches,  1^ 
Voget :  they  appear  m  numben  at  Crefeld,  twelve  numben  form  one  volume, 
at  ^.  2lh.^=4s,    The  object  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  former  journals. 

These  are  the  pharmaceutical  journals  appearing  in  Germany,  to  be  had 
of  all  booksellen.  Beside  these,  several  societies  print  their  transactions 
and  correspondence  for  distribution  amongst  their  members,  and  produce 
frequently  articles  of  practical  or  general  pharmaceutical  interest ;  they  are, 
therefore,  entitled  to  be  classed  among  the  pharmaceutical  publications, 
^though  the  circulation  is  limited.    Amongst  these  we  may  reckon : 

8.  The  Sheet  of  Intelligence  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Association  of  Bavaria 
TDas  IrUeUigenzUatt  des  PfiarmaceuHechen  Vereitu  in  Bayem]  one  number 
has  been  printed  annually  since  1817,  at  Munich. 

9.  The  Sheet  of  Correspondence  of  the  Society  of  Apothecaries  in  the 
kingdom  of  Wiirtemberg,  [Das  CorrespandenzblaU  dea  Apotheker-'Vereins 
tm  Konigr&che  Wiirtemberg]  since  1833  several  numben  have  appeared 
annually. 
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10.  The  Sheet  of  Fharmaoeatical  Correspondencefor  the  South  of  Germany 
[P<u  Pharmaceuliache  Corremondenablatt  fUr  SUddeutacftland']  edited  hy 
Th.  Martios,  of  Erlangen,  has  oeen  published  by  Enke,  in  sheets  since  1840, 
and  may  be  had  of  the  booksellers. 

11.  A  Sheet  of  Correspondence  of  the  Associated  Apothecaries  in  the 
Archdukedom  of  Baden  [Ein  CorrespondenzblaU  des  ApotheAer-Vereins  m 
Grosskerzogthum  Baden]  lias  been  published  since  1841  for  distribution 
amongst  the  members  of  this  Society. 

-  In  enumerating  the  phanqaeeutical  journals  printed  in  German  which 
are  in  limited  circulation  among  the  Apothecaries  of  Germany,  ire  must 
not  omit : 

12.  The  Northern  Central  Sheet  of  Pharmacy  and  its  collateral  Sciences 
IDas  Norducke  Centralblatt  fur  die  Pharmacie  und  ihre  HUfswisaenehaften] 
irhich  is  an  imitation  of  the  Leipzic  Central  Sheet,  and  has  app^ured  since 
1839  in  sheets,  but  only  of  thirty  numbers  annually,  at  St.  Petersburg. 
Tins  journal  is  distinguished  by  many  original  communications  of  great 
interest  from  Russia,  and  is  very  practical. 

13.  The  Bepertorium  of  Pharmacy  and  Practical  Chemistry  in  Russia 
[Das  Repertorixm  fur  die  Pharmacie  und  pracUache  Chemie  in  JRuMland'] 
By  Gauger,  is  an  imitation  of  Dr.  Biichner's  Rcpertorium.  It  contams 
original  contributions  of  practical  pharmaceutical  interest,  notices  and 
extracts  from  other  journals,  scientific  communications,  also  a  literary 
review  and  advertisements. 

To  those  who  are  interested  in  the  sciences  generally,  we  may  mention 
journals  which  occasionally  contain  articles  referring  to  Pharmacy  in  the 
strict  sense. 

14.  The  Journal  of  Practical  Chemistry  IDas  Journal  fur  Pmctische 
Chemie']  by  Erdman  and  Marchand,  published  in  Leipzic,  in  brochures  twice 
a  month.    It  has  very  interesting  articles. 

15.  The  Annals  of  Physics  and  Chemistry  [Die  Anruilen  der  Physik  und 
Chemie]  by  PoggendorflT,  are  of  a  very  high  character,  on  account  of  their 
sterling  contents,  and  the  very  careful  manner  in  which  they  are  edited. 
They  are  an  uninterrupted  continuation  of  the  Journal  of  Physics,  com- 
menced in  1790,  by  Professor  Gren  of  Halle.  After  his  death  they  were 
oontmued  by  Professor  Gilbert,  under  the  title  of  "  Annals  of  Physics,*'  and 
subsequently  by  Professor  Poggendorff.  They  appear  in  monthly  numbers, 
and  are  of  fifty-three  years*  standing.  This  journal  is  devoted  to  scientific 
Chemistry* 

16.  The  Annual  Report  of  the  Progress  of  Physical  Sciences  by  Berzelius 
[Der  Jahreabericht  iUferjdie  Fortschritie  der  phyeischen  Wissen»chcrfUn\  three 
numbers  of  which  appear  annually  at  Tiibuigen,  in  German,  by  Wohler,  is 
of  great  interest  to  the  pharmaceutical  world- 

17.  The  Journal  of  Practical  Medical  Chenustry  [Das  Journal  fur  prac- 
tiache  medioHiache  Chemie']  by  Dr.  Fr.  Simon,  has  appeared  since  January, 
1843,  at  Berlin,  deserves  a  place  in  this  enumeration,  as  medical  chemistry, 
embraces  physiological,  pathological,  and  pharmacological  Chemistry.  The 
editor  was  formerly  an  Apothecary. 

18.  The  Flora  or  General  Botanical  Journal  [Die  Flora  oder  aUgemeine 
hoianiache  Zeitung]  by  Hoppe  and  Famrohr  of  Ratisbon.  The  twenty- 
sixth  annual  series  is  now  commenced.  A  sheet  appears  weekly.  This 
journal  must  be  reckoned  amongst  the  periodicals  of  interest  to  the  Apothe- 
cary, because  the  vegetable  kingdom  furnishes  the  greater  number  of  valu- 
able therapeutic  agents,  and  the  subject  of  Botany  is  peremptorily  necessaiy 
to  the  Apothecary,  who  wishes  to  lay  a  claim  to  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
Pharmacy.    Both  the  editors  were  originally  Apothecaries. 

19.  Lastly,  we  mention  the  Botanical  Journal  [Botaniache  Zeitung]  by 
Hugo  Mohl,  and  v.  Schlechtendal  commenced  this  year. 
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ROYAL  INSTITUTION. 
ELECTRICITY  OF  STEAM. 
The  last  Friday  Evening  Meeting  for  the  season,  was  held  at 
this  institution  on  the  9th  of  June,  when  Professor  Faraday  conn- 
municated  the  result  of  his  recent  investigations  connected  with  the 
electricity  of  steam.  He  stated,  that  the  attention  of  philosophers 
was  first  directed  to  this  subject  in  consequence  of  a  mechanic, 
engaged  in  attending  on  a  high-pressure  steam-engine,  having 
observed  a  spark  to  pass  from  the  boiler  to  his  hand  while  doing 
something  to  the  valve.  The  man,  with  much  alarm,  reported 
that  the  boiler  was  full  of  fire;  it  was  found,  however,  to  be 
highly  charged  with  electricity.  Since  that  time,  during  the  last 
two  years^  several  papers  had  been  published  on  the  subject,  and 
a  variety  of  phenomena  connected  with  it  described,  by  Mr. 
Armstrong,  of  Newcastle,  in  the  Philosophical  Magazine.  It 
had  been  thought  probable  that  it  would  afford  some  explanation 
of  the  origin  of  thunder-storms,  the  electricity  being  supposed  to 
be  produced,  in  both  cases,  by  the  evaporation  of  water.  In 
confirmation  of  this  view,  the  fact,  which  had  long  been  observed, 
was  adduced,  that  electricity  was  produced  on  the  sudden  evolu- 
tion of  steam  caused  by  dropping  water  into  a  crucible  heated 
nearly  to  redness.  Mr.  Faraday  showed,  however,  that  this 
effect  resulted  only  under  peculiar  circumstances,  and  he  said 
the  experiments  he  was  about  to  perform,  entirely  overthrew  the 
supposed  connexion  between  the  electricity  of  steam  and  that  of 
the  atmosphere.  His  experiments  were  niiade  with  a  small  high- 
pressure  steam-engine,  isolated  from  the  ground  by  blocks  of 
shellac.  From  this  boiler  the  steam  issued  through  a  pipe,  at 
the  end  of  which  was  a  spherical  enlargement  or  globe,  and 
beyond  this  a  wooden  tube  with  a  small  perforation.  The  pipe 
was  furnished  with  a  stop-cock  between  the  globe  and  the  boiler ; 
and  water  was  put  into  the  globe  up  to  the  level  of  the  pipe  and 
wooden  exit- tube.  On  turning  the  stop-cock,  the  steam,  pass- 
ing over  the  surface  of  the  water  contained  in  the  globe,  escaped 
through  the  wooden  tube,  and  the  development  of  electricity  was 
immediately  manifested  by  a  gold-leaf  electroscope,  connected 
with  the  boiler  by  means  of  a  wire.  The  boiler  was  now  found 
to  be  sufficiently  charged  with  electricity  to  ignite  hydrogen  gas  or 
gunpowder;  and  Mr.  Faraday  said,  that  Mr.  Armstrong,  in  ex- 
perimenting with  a  large  and  powerful  boiler  at  a  very  high 
pressure,  had  obtained  sparks  through  a  space  of  twelve  inches, 
the  intensity  being  much  greater  than  they  could  produce  with 
the  most  powerful  electrical  machine  belonging  to  that  insti- 
tution. The  wooden  exit-tube  being  now  removed,  and  the  steam 
allowed  to  escape  immediately  from  the  globe,  through  a  large 
opening,  no  indication  of  electricity  was  afforded  by  the  electro- 
scope,  although,  in  other  respects,  the  arrangements  remained 
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tbe  same  as  before ;  thus  affording  evidence  that  the  phenomenon 
did  not  arise  merely  from  the  evaporation  of  water.  The  question 
then  arose — Did  it  depend  on  the  friction  of  the  steam  against  the 
exit-tube?  This  question  was  answered  by  the  facts,  that  if  the 
water  were  removed  from  the  globe,  and  the  whole  course  of  the 
pipe  allowed  to  become  so  hot  that  no  water  was  deposited  from 
condensation,  the  steam  might  be  allowed  to  escape  through  the  1 

wooden  exit- tube  as  before,  without  any  electricity  being  mani-  | 

fested.  It  thus  became  evident,  that  neither  the  evaporation  of 
water,  nor  the  friction  of  steam,  was  the  cause  of  the  phenomenon 
in  question ;  but  that  it  arose  from  the  friction  of  water,  carried 
with  force  through  the  wooden  tube  during  the  exit  of  the  steam, 
it  further  appeared,  that  the  water,  to  produce  the  effect,  must  ** 

be  in  a  state  of  purity ;  its  contamination  with  a  very  small 
quantity  of  a  salt,  such  as  sulphate  of  soda,  or  chloride  of  sodium,  i 

entirely  prevented  the  production  of  electricity.    This  was  shown  I 

by  dissolving  a  small  fragment  of  sulphate  of  soda  in  the  water 
contained  in  the  globe,  when  the  electroscope  ceased  to  be 
affected ;  and  even  common  river  water  contained  sufficient  im- 
purity to  cause  the  same  result. 

Several  experiments  were  performed  to  show  the  kind  of  elec-  ^ 

tricity  produced  under  different  circumstances.     In  operating  as  | 

above  described,  the  boiler  was  found  to  be  charged  with  negative  ^ 

electricity ;  on  introducing  a  few  drops  of  oil  of  turpentine  into 
the  globe  containing  the  water,  positive  electricity  was  obtained. 
In  like  manner  the  steam,  after  issuing  from  the  exit-tube,  was 
found  to  be  charged  with  electricity,  and  this  was  either  positive,  , 

negative,  or  neutral,  according  to  the  distance  from  the  extremity  I 

of  the  tube. \ 

____ 

A  Treatise  ok  Food  akd  Diet,  with  Observations  on  the 
DiETETiCAL  Reoimbn,  suitcd  foT  disordered  States  qf  the 
Digestive  Organs ;  and  an  Account  of  the  Dietaries  of  some 
of  the  principal  Metropolitan  and  other  Establishments  far 
Paupers,  Lunatics,  Criminals,  Children,  the  Sick,  Sfc.     By  ^ 

Jonathan  Pereira,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  and  L.S.,  &c.,  &c.     8vo., 
pp.  54U     London :  Longman,  Brown,  Green,  and  Longmans,  i 

Paternoster  Row. 

It  will  be  recollected  by  our  readers  that  Dr.  Pereira  delivered  j 

a  lecture  last  August,  on  the  above  subject,  at  Bloomsbury 
Square.  (See  vol.  ii,  Nos.  3  and  4.)  This  lecture  formed  the 
nucleus  of  the  volume  before  us,  which  is  the  most  complete  and 
scientific  treatise  on  diet  which  we  have  seen.   As  we  propose,  in  | 

our  next  number,  to  give  a  more  detailed  review  of  the  work  than 
our  space  will  admit  of  this  month,  we  need  only  observe,  at  pre- 
sent, that  we  have  no  doubt  of  its  fully  sustaining  the  high  reputa-  i 
tion  which  the  author  has  acquired  by  his  former  works. 
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TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

J.  D.  T.— We  know,  of  no  published  formula  for  **  Linimentum  Potaasii 
Hydriodatls,''  ezoepting  that  in  No.  8,  YoL  I.  of  tliis  journal,  p.  416. 

*'  A  CouNTBT  Mbmbbb"  compUuns  of  the  practice,  among  some  Phy- 
sicians and  Surgeons,  of  prescribing  preparations  for  which  there  are  no 
authorized  formulae,  and  enquires  what  should  be  used  when  the  following 
are  ordered  in  prescriptions  :— Linimentum  Potassii  lodidi — ^Tinctura  Quines 
Composita— Pilula  Potassii  lodidi — ^Acidum  Nitro-Muriaticum  dilutum. 
[We  regret  that  we  are  unable  to  assist  our  correspondent  1 

*'  Am  Associatb"  (Portsea). — ^Various  methods  are  adopted  in  the  pre- 
paration of  concentrated  infusions.  They  are  sometimes  made  by  percolation. 

J.  H.  C. — ^The  Excise  Laws  being  rather  intricate,  we  cannot  undertake 
to  say  how  far  they  apply  to  the  sale  of  "  ammoniacal  washing  liquor." 

"  A  Fbibnd  to  thb  London  Phabkacop(eia  "  will  justify  his  designation 
by  unng  the  article  ordered  (Greta  preparata)  in  making  Confectio  aromattca. 
Precipitated  chalk  is  often  used,  and  is  a  more  pure  article. 

J.  W.  Elliott  is  anxious  to  be  informed,  through  this  journal,  of  a  better 
meAod  than  has  yet  been  published  for  making  Concentrated  Decoction  of 
SaraapariUa,  and  the  concentrated  infttsions  and  decoctions  in  general. 

"  Stultus." — ^Shellao  may  be  used  as  a  cement,  either  by  simply  melting 
it  by  the  application  of  heat,  or  by  dissolTing  it  in  q>irit.  When  nitric  ether 
is  asked  for,  the  spirit  is  no  doubt  general^  intended,  but  the  two  prepara- 
tions differ  as  much  as  sulphuric  ether  and  the  spirit  of  sulphuric  ether. 

W.  Q.,  A.  P.  S.  enquires.  What  proportions  of  mercury  and  gold  should  be 
used  in  making  the  amalgam  for  stopping  teeth?  [We  have  had  no  expe- 
rience in  stopping  teeth.] — ^AU  Associates  are  priTileged  to  attend  the  Scien- 
tific Meetings  of  the  Society,  such  as  that  held  on  the  14th  of  June. 

"  An  Associate"  (Port8ea).»Mr.  Rowland  informs  us  that  he  has  fire- 

?uently  used  the  cement  composed  of  Shellac  and  India-rubber  with  success, 
lut  he  finds  it  necessary  to  evaporate  the  mixture  in  a  spoon  over  a  flame, 
burning  away  most  of  the  spirit,  and  to  warm  the  edges  of  the  article  to  be 
joined.  There  are  so  many  different  kinds  of  Naphtha  sold,  that  some  diffi- 
culty may  possibly  arise  from  the  operator  not  having  used  the  right. 

"An  Associatb"  wishes  to  know  how  to  **  detect  the  presence  of  water 
in  combmation  with  milk."  [Water  is  one  of  the  constituents  of  milk,  with- 
out which  it  would  cease  to  be  milk ;  we  presume,  therefore,  that  our  corres- 
pondent alludes  to  the  supplemeiUarif  water  generally  met  with  in  London 
milk.  It  is  difficult  positively  to  determine  the  presence  of  this,  as  genuine 
milk  differs  greatly  in  its  richness  and  quality,  according  to  the  constitution 
and  state  of  mind  of  the  animal,  and  the  nature  and  quantity  of  its  food. 
Lactometers  (graduated  tubes)  are  sold  for  measuring  the  per  centage  of 
cream.    The  specific  gravity  forms  a  criterion  of  the  quantity  of  caseine.] 

Geoboe  Knott. — The  "  colour  between  pink  and  purple,"  used  in  show 
bottles,  is  made  by  mixing  an  ammoniacal  solution  of  oxide  of  cobalt  (pink)^ 
and  an  ammoniacal  solution  of  copper  (blue),  regulating  the  proportions  ac- 
cording to  the  tint  required. 

Omega,  A.  P.  S. — We  recommend  Sturgeon's  "  Lectures  on  Electricity," 
5#.,  and  Bertholet "  On  Dying." 

W.  J.  T.— Mr.  Palmer  is  one  of  the  best  authorities  on  the  subject  A  for- 
mula for  Hyposulphite  of  Soda  will  be  found  in  this  journal.  Vol.  II,  page  162. 

John  Stantial,  M.  P.  S.,  enquires  for  a  recipe  for  Driffield's  Oils,  for 
horses.     [Perhaps  some  of  our  readers  may  be  able  to  fVimish  it.] 

"  Am  Affbsmticb"  enquires  if  there  is  any  book  to  which  he  can  refer  for 
information  on  the  proper  manner  of  compounding  medicine.  [The  best  in- 
formation that  has  been  published  on  this  subject  in  our  language,  is  contained 
in  Phillip's  Translation  of  the  Pharmacopoeia  and  in  the  Dispensatories.] 

M.  A.  S.~Graham's  *<  Elements  of  Chemistry,"  26s.,  or  Kane's,  249. 
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D.  D.,  A.  P.  S.— We  recommend  Lindley's  "  Elements  and  Natural 
System."  D.  D.  advocates  the  establishment  of  a  weekly  Botanical  Journal 
at  a  shilling,  for  the  benefit  of  Associates.  We  fear  that  our  correspondent 
has  formed  too  favourable  an  estimate  of  the  enthusiasm  of  the  Associates  on 
this  particular  subject.  Lindley's  Bfttanical  Register,  and  the  Gardners* 
Chronicle,  are  already  established  works. 

M.  P.  S.  asks,  Which  is  the  best  work  on  Toxicology  ?  [Ghristison  on 
Poisons.] 

"  Amicub."— We  cannot  account  for  the  formation  of  the  crystals  alluded 
to  in  the  distillation  of  linimentum  camphorse  compositum  without  knowing 
what  they  are,  which  could  only  be  ascertained  by  examination.  Query? 
Has  our  correspondent  used  liquor  ammonie  sesquicarbonatis,  instead  of 
liquor  ammonias  ? 

R.  T.  S.  J.  M.— Next  month. 

A.B.  Y.Z. — We  recommend  "  Blaine's  Veterinary  Art" 

A.  B.,  who  has  lately  joined  the  Society,  inquires  whether  he  may  have 
the  first  six  numbers  of  the  Journal  at  a  reduced  rate.  [A.  B.  may  have 
them  gratis,  by  paying  his  subscription  for  the  year  1841.] 

"  A  Country  AIssociate*'  wishes  us  to  insert  the  questions  proposed  at 
the  examinations  at  Bloorasbury  Square.  [We  are  not  authorized  to  comply 
wit}i  this  request,  such  matters  being  regulated  by  the  Council.] 

X.  L. — Among  our  numerous  commimications,  we  fear  the  letter  has  been 
mislaid.    Will  X.  L.  favour  us  by  repeating  the  question  ? 

D.  S.  is  advised  to  forward  his  subscription  to  the  Secretary. 

**  JuvBMis"  (Chester),  wishes  to  know  when  the  Medical  Reform  Bill  will 
be  passed  ?  that  he  may  determine  how  long  his  subscription  will  be  neces- 
sary !   [A  difficult  question,  and  a  remarkable  mm  sequitur!] 

JuvBNis  also  enquires,  How  Pil.  Galban.  Co.  can  be  kept  soft  ?  [By  making 
it  in  small  quantities,  and  frequently.    (See  also  Vol.  ll.  p.  8). 

W.  S.— W.  J.  L.— P.  K.    See  Vol.  IL  pp.  57  to  62,  117  and  118. 

**  Socius"  (Chester). — We  are  at  all  times  happy  to  answer  to  the  best  of 
our  ability,  any  enquiries  respecting  the  Puarmacbutical  Society,  which 
arc  made  by  parties  desiring  information, 

"  Orego." — 1.  Dr.  Pereira's  Materia  Medica.  2.  The  young  man  cannot 
be  admitted  without  an  examination  at  Bloomsbury  Square.  3.  See  Vol.  ii, 
pages  57-62,  117, 118. 

"  Inquisitor.'' — ^The  term  Hierapikra  is  derived  from  'Upos^  holy,  and 
liiKpot,  bitter. — Pill  Cochia.  The  Greek  word  Ko;^o»  indicates  **  To  flow 
abundantly,"  from  which,  probably,  the  word  Cochia  is  derived. 

V.  B.  is  altogether  mistjUcen. 

A.  Z.  asks  our  opinion  of  a  work  (in  2  vols,  price  7<.)  which  is  advertised 
to  teach  the  Latin  language  without  burdening  the  memory  with  the  rules  of 
syntactical  grammar;  which  is  said  to  supersede  the  use  of  a  Dictionary  and 
supply  the  place  of  a  classical  tutor.  [We  have  not  seen  the  work  and  should 
be  sorry  to  speculate.] 

**  Jus."  should  state  the  cases  to  the  Council  in  a  tangible  form. 

N.B.— An  article  is  in  type  ok  thb  Mbdicinb  Stamp  and  Licence  Acts, 
but  the  Editor  finding  that  the  subject  requires  further  investigation,  has 
thought  it  better  to  postpone  its  insertion  for  another  month.  Several  other 
articles,  as  well  as  Answers  to  Correspondents,  are  unavoidably  deferred. 

Advertisements  to  Mr.  Churchill,  Princes  Street,  Soho. 
Other  Communications  to  The  Editor,  338,  Oxford  Street 
(before  the  20th,  if  answers  be  desired  in  the  ensuing  number). 
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THE  SALE  OF  SPIRITS  OF  WINE. 

Several  correspondents  have  written  to  us  on  this  subject,  and 
a  few  cases  have  recently  been  reported  in  which  fines  have  been 
inflicted  to  the  amount  of  £10  or  £12.  We  have  also  been  called 
upon  to  explain  the  meaning  of  the  Acts  of  which  we  gave  ex- 
tracts in  Vol.  ii..  No.  10;  for  this  purpose  we  have  thought  it 
right  to  reduce  the  said  extracts  to  plain  English,  by  omitting  the 
legal  technicalities  and  repetitions,  in  which  amended  stale  we 
subjoin  them. 

9th  Gsob  II.,  CAP.  23.  — ^No  person  shaU  presume  to  sell  or  retail  any  brandy 
or  any  other  distilled  spirituous  liquors  or  strong  waters,  unmixed  or  mixed 
with  themselves,  or  any  other  ingreclients,  and  by  whatsoever  name  or  names 
they  are  or  may  he  cidled,  publicly  or  privately,  in  any  less  quantity  thaa 
two  gallons,  without  first  taking  out  a  licence  for  that  purpose,  as  is  herein- 
after directed,  within  ten  days  at  least  before  he  shall  sell  or  retail  the  same, 
for  which  he  shall  pay  down  for  the  same  the  sum  of  £60  (Sec  !).♦♦* 
Every  person  who  shall  take  out  such  licence  is  required  to  renew  such 
licence  from  year  to  year ;  and  if  any  person  or  persons  shall  presume  to 
offer  to  scU  or  retail  any  of  the  said  spirituous  liquors,  in  any  less  quantity 
than  aforesaid,  without  taking  out  such  licence  and  renewing  the  same 
yearly,  he  shall  forfeit  the  sum  of  £100  for  each  offence  (Sec  2).  *  *  * 
Ko  licence  shall  he  granted  to  any  person  or  persons  whatsoever,  for  selling 
by  retail  any  spirituous  liquors  or  strong  waters  whatsoever,  except  to  such 
persons  only  who  shall  keep  public  victualling  houses,  inns,  coffee-houses, 
ak-houses,  or  brandy-shops,  and  use  or  exercise  no  trade  whatsoever 
(Sec  10).  *  *  *  *  This  Act  shall  not  extend  to  any  Physicians,  Apo- 
thecaries, Surgeons,  or  Chemists,  as  to  any  spirits  or  other  spirituous  liquors 
which  they  may  use  in  the  preparation  or  making  up  of  medicines  for  sick, 
lame,  or  distempered  persons  only  (Sec.  12). 

16th  George  H,  cap.  8. — ^This  Act  shall  not  extend  to  any  Physicians, 
Apothecaries,  Surgeons,  or  Chemists,  as  to  any  spirits  or  spirituous  liquors, 
which  they  may  use  in  the  preparation  or  making  up  of  medicines  for  sick, 
lame,  or  distempered  persons  only ;  and  no  person  shall  be  deemed  or  taken 
to  be  a  retailer  of  spirituous  liquors  who  doth  not  retail  the  same  to  be  drank 
or  consumed  in  his  warehouses,  shops,  &c  *  ^  *  *  or  that  shall  other- 
wise retail  or  send  the  same  abroad  m  less  quantities  than  one  pint  (Sec  12.) 

We  have  not  heard  of  any  case  in  which  a  Chemist  has  been 
fined  for  selling  spirits  of  mne  for  medicinal  use  ;  in  all  the  cases, 
the  particulars  of  which  have  been  reported  to  us,  the  parties 
have  known  or  had  reason  to  suspect  that  the  spirit  was  re- 
quired for  other  purposes^  and  the  quantity  sold  has^  in  most 
instances,  been  a  pint  and  a  half.     In  our  opinion^  every  penalty 
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which  has  been  inflicted  for  the  sale  of  spirit  in  less  quantity 
than  a  pint,  to  be  consumed  or  used  off  the  premisesy  has  been  a 
violation  of  the  Act. 

THE  MEDICINE  STAMP  ANi)  LICENCE  ACTS. 

The  first  of  these  Acts  was  passed  in  1783  (the  2dd  Geo.  III.) 
It  is  entitled  '*  An  Act  for  granting  to  His  Majesty  a  Stamp  Duty 
on  Licences  to  be  taken  out  by  certain  Persons  uttering  or  vend" 
ing  Medicines :  and  certain  Stamp  Duties  on  all  Medicines  sold 
VKDER  SUCH  Licences,  or  under  the  authority  of  His  Majesty's 
Letters  Patent." 

Another  Act  (the  25th  Geo.  III.)  was  passed  in  1785.  The 
objects  of  these  Acts  were,  first,To  impose  the  necessity  of  a  licence 
on  all  persons  vending  drugs  and  medicines  who  were  not  quali- 
fied by  service  of  an  apprenticeship  to  the  business  of  a  chemist, 
druggist,  apothecary,  or  surgeon — with  a  certain  exception  re- 
lating to  naval  and  military  surgeons ;  secondly,  To  impose  a  duty 
on  such  licences,  and  on  all  medicines  sold  by  licensed  persons ; 
thirdly,  To  subject  to  a  duty,  compounds  prepared  and  sold  under 
the  authority  of  letters  patent  (called  Proprietary  Medicines), 
which  was  afterwards  extended  to  persons  (whether  licensed  or 
otherwise  qualified  to  sell  medicines)  claiming  or  professing  some 
secret  or  mysterious  art,  other  than  that  of  medical  skill  and 
knowledge,  in  preparing  medicaments  as  specifics  for  preventing 
or  healing  human  ailments  and  maladies ;  and  held  out  as  such 
to  the  world  by  public  announcement— what,  in  short,  are  called 
by  the  name  of  Nostrums,  and  made  and  sold  by  persons  styled 
Quacks.  The  above  Acts  have  been  repealed,  and  followed  by 
others  of  a  similar  nature,  namely  42d  Geo.  III.,  4dd  Geo.  III., 
44th  Geo.  III.,  and  52d  Geo.  III. 

It  is  not  easy  to  give  in  a  concise  form  the  substance  of  these 
Acts,  which  are  now  in  force,  and  which  have  never  been  under-' 
stood  by  the  parties  to  whom  they  refer.  The  difficulty  of  re- 
ducing this  subject  to  an  intelligible  shape  is  pointed  out  by  Mr, 
Price,  who  was  engaged  on  behalf  of  the  trade,  in  the  year  1829, 
in  resisting  the  persecutions  of  the  Commissioners  of  Stamps  and 
common  informers.  Mr.  Price  observes,  **  Prior  enactments  are 
nullified  or  neutralized  by  subsequent  provisions,  and  schedules 
have  been  added  which  cannot  consistently  be  read  with  or  re- 
conciled to  the  language  of  the  Acts;  because  it  has  been 
attempted  to  schedule  what  is  incapable  of  being  scheduled. 
Those  schedules  were  appended  for  the  purpose,  it  must  be  pre- 
sumed, of  supplying  any  supposed  deficiencies  in  the  statutes; 
but  there  is  an  enactment  in  the  body  of  the  Acts  for  extending 
by  construction  the  operation  of  those  catalogues ;  and,  finally, 
there  are  exceptions  within  exceptions,  by  which  the  exemptions 
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appear  at  first  sight  to  be  resolved  iDto  the  original  enactments, 
and  what  was  intended  to  give  particular  privileges  has  been 
nearly  so  generalized  as  again  to  exclude  the  exclusions/'* 
The  second  section  of  the  42d  Geo.  Ill,  provides,  that 
"  For  and  upon  every  pocket,  box,  bottle,  pot,  phial,  or  other  incJosune, 
oontaining  any  drugs,  herba,  pilla,  waters,  easenoet,  tinctprea,  powdera,  or 
OTHER  mporolKoit  or  eompogition  whataoever,  used  or  applied  externally  or 
inteniaJly  aa  medidnea  or  medicameiita  for  ^  prevention,  core,  or  relief  of 
any  diaorder  or  complaint  incident  to  or  in  anywiae  affecting  the  human 
body,  which  shall  be  uttered  or  vended  in  Great  Britain,  there  ahall  be 
charged  a  gtamp  duty.  Recording  to  the  ratea  following  (that  ia  to  aay),  where 
such  packet,  box,  bottle,  pot,  phial,  or  other  incloaure  aa  albreaaid,  with  its 
contenta,  ahall  not  exceed  the  price  or  value  of  one  ahilling,  there  ahall  be 
charged  a  atamp  duty  of  one  penny  hal4>enny ;  and  where  above  one  ahil- 
ling, and  not  above  two  ahilnnga  and  sixpence,  three-pence  -,  above  two 
ahillinga  and  sixpence,  and  not  above  four  ahillings,  sixpence  ;  above  four 
ahillings,  and  not  above  ten  ahillinga,  one  ahilling ;  above  ten  ahillings,  and 
not  above  twenty  ahillinga,  two  ahillinga ;  above  twenty  ahillings,  and  not 
above  thirty  ahilUngs,  three  ahillinga  ;  above  thirty  ahillinga,  and  not  above 
fifty  ahillinga,  ten  ahillinga  ;  and  above  fifty  ahillings  there  shall  be  paid  a 
gtamp  duly  of  twenty  shillings/' 

By  the  sixth  section  it  is  further  enacted,  that 
"  Every  owner,  proprietor,  maker,  and  compounder  of,  and  every  permm 
In  Great  Britain,  uttering,  vending  or  exposing  to  aak,  or  keeping  ready  for 
aale  any  auch  drugs  herbs,  pilhi,  watera,  easencea,  tinctures,  wwden^ 
or  ornn&n  preparations  or  compositions  whataoever,  used  or  applied  or  to  be 
used  or  applied  externally  or  mtemally  aa  medicines  or  medicamenta,  for  the 
prevention,  cure,  or  relief  of  any  disorder  or  complaint  incident  to  or  in  anr- 
wise  aflfecting  the  human  body,  or  any  packeta,  boxea,  bottlea,  pota,  phiala, 
or  other  indosures  aforesaid,  with  any  such  contenta  aa  aforesiud,  subjbct 
TO  THE  DUTIES  herein  before  granted,  shall  annually  take  out  a  lieenee ;  and 
that  for  and  upon  every  licence  so  taken  out  by  any  auch  peraon  who  ahaU 
reaide  within  the  dtiea  of  London  or  Weatminster,  the  borough  of  South- 
wark,  or  within  the  limita  of  the  twopenny  post,  or  within  the  dty  of 
Edinburgh,  there  ahall  be  charged  a  atamp  duty  of  fi>rty  ahillinga ;  and  for 
and  upon  every  licence  so  taken  out  by  any  other  auch  person  who  shall  r^ 
side  in  any  dty,  borough,  or  town  corporate,  or  in  the  towns  of  Mancheater, 
Birmingham,  or  Shef&eld,  there  shall  be  charged  a  atamp  duty  of  ten  ahil- 
lings; and  for  and  upon  every  licence  ao  taken  out  hv  any  other  auch  person 
residing  in  any  other  part  of  Great  Britain,  there  shall  be  charged  a  stamp 
duty  of  five  shillmgs.'^ 

The  penalty  for  selling  such  articles  without  possessing  a  licence 
is  £20.  The  fourth  and  fifth  sections  refer  to  certain  exemptions 
similar  to  those  contained  in  the  52d  Geo.  III.,  which  is  entitled 
"  An  Act  to  amend*'  the  former  Acts,  &c.  &c.  This  Act  repeals 
the  schedule  of  the  44th  Geo.  III.,  substituting  another  which 
contains  a  long  list  of  patent  and  proprietary  medicines  liable  to 
duty ;  an  enumeration  which  is  rendered  almost  unnecessary  by 
the  following  paragraph  : 
''And  also  all  other  pills,  powders,  lozenges,  tinctures,  potions,  cardials, 

*  "Abstract  of  the  Medicine  Stamp  and  Licence  AcU,  with  Observationa 
on  their  Legal  Effect  and  Operation,^'  &c.  By  George  Price,  Esq.,  of  the 
Middle  Temple,  Barrister-at-law.    1830. 
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electuaries,  plaisters,  unguents,  salves,  ointments,  drops,  lotions,  oils,  spirits, 
medicated  herbs  and  waters,  chemical  and  officinal  preparations  whatsoever, 
to  be  used  or  applied  externally  or  internally  as  medicines  or  medicaments^ 
for  the  prevention,  cure,  or  relief  of  any  disorder  or  complaint  incident  to, 
or  in  anywise  affecting  tlie  human  body,  made,  prepared,  uttered,  vended, 
or  exposed  to  sale,  by  any  person  or  persons  whatsoever,  wherein  the  person 
making,  preparing,  uttering,  vending,  or  exposing  to  sale  the  same,  hath,  or 
claims  to  navCt  any  occult  secret  or  art /or  the  making  or  preparing  the  same,  or 
hath  or  claims  to  have,  any  exclusive  right  or  title  to  the  making  or  preparing 
the  same,  or  which  have  at  any  time  heretofore  been,  now  are,  or  shall  here- 
after be  prepared,  uttered,  vended,  or  exposed  to  sale,  under  the  authority  of 
any  letters  patent  under  the  great  seal,  or  which  have  at  any  time  heretofore 
been,  now  are,  or  shall  hereafter  be,  by  any  public  notice  or  advertisement, 
or  by  any  written  or  printed  papers  or  hand-bills,  or  by  any  label  or  words 
written  or  printed,  affixed  to  or  delivered  with  any  packet,  box,  bottle,  phial, 
or  other  inclosure  containing  the  same,  held  out  or  recommended  to  the 
public  by  the  makers,  venders,  or  proprietors  thereof,  as  nostrums  or  pro- 
prietary medicines,  or  as  specifics,  or  as  beneficial  to  the  prevention,  cure, 
or  relief  of  any  distemper,  malady,  ailment,  disorder,  or  complaint  incident 
to  or  in  anywise  afibcting  the  human  body." 

The  52d  Geo.  III.,  which  confirms  the  provisions  above  quoted 
frotn  the  former  Acts,  enacts  also,  that  the  stamps  provided  and 
supplied  by  the  Commissioners  of  Stamp.s,  denoting  the  duty 
charged  on  each  packet,  box,  bottle,  pot,  phial,  or  other  cnclostirc, 
shall  be 

••  Properly  and  sufficiently  pasted,  stuck,  fastened,  or  affixed  thereto,  so 
and  in  such  manner  as  that  such  packet,  box,  bottle,  pot,  phial,  or  other 
inclosure  cannot  be  opened,  and  the  contents  poured  out  or  taken  therefrom, 
without  tearing  such  stamped  cover,  wrapper,  or  label,  so  as  to  prevent  its 
being  made  use  of  again/' 

The  penalty  for  non-compliance  with  this  order  is  ten  pounds. 
The  following  are  the  spfxial  exemptions  : 

**It  is  provided  by  the  fourth  section,  that  it  shall  not  be  necessary  for 
any  victualler,  confectioner,  pastrj'^cook,  fruiterer,  or  other  shopkeeper  iu 
Great  Britain,  who  shall  only  sell  any  of  the  artificial  or  other  waters  men- 
tioned in  the  schedule  hereunto  annexed,  to  be  drunk  in  liis  or  her  house  or 
shop,  and  which  shall  be  actually  drank  therein,  to  take  out  a  licence /or  that 
purpose  under  the  provisions  o/the  said  Acts  of  the  42d  and  4Ath  years  of  liis 
Majesty's  reign,  provided  such  waters  shall  be  sold  by  him  or  her.  in  bottles,  with 
paper  covers,  wrappers,  or  labels,  duly  stamped,  properly  and  sufficiently 
pasted,  stuck,  fastened,  or  affixed  to  the  same  in  the  manner  hereinbefore 
mentioned ;  any  thing  in  the  said  Acts  contained  to  the  contrary  notwith- 
standing. 

"  All  drugs  named  or  contained  in  the  book  of  rates  subscribed  with  the 
name  of  8ir  Harbottle  Grimstone,  Baronet,  and  mentioned  and  referred  to 
hy  the  Act  of  Tonnage  and  Poundage  made  in  the  twelfth  year  of  the  rdg  n 
of  King  Charles  the  Second,  and  in  another  book  of  rates,  intituled  *  An 
additional  Book  of  Rates  of  Goods  and  Merchandise  usually  imported  and 
not  particularly  rated  in  the  Book  of  Rates,  referred  to  in  the  Act  of 
Tonnage  and  Poundage  made  in  the  Twelfth  Year  of  the  Reign  of  King 
Charles  the  Second,  with  Rules,  Orders,  and  Regulations,  signed  by  the 
Right  Honourable  Spencer  Compton,  Speaker  of  the  Honourable  House  of 
Commons,  and  mentioned  and  referred  to  by  an  Act  made  in  the  Eleventh 
Year  of  the  Reign  of  His  Miyesty  King  George  the  First.* 
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"  All  medicinal  drugs  :ir]iat8oeyer  wliich  shall  be  uttered  or  vended  entire, 
without  any  mixture  or  composition  with  any  other  drug  or  ingredient 
whatsoever,  by  any  surgeon,  apothecary,  chemist,  or  druggist,  who  hath 
8er\'ed  a  regular  apprenticeship,  or  by  any  person  who  hath  served  as  a 
surgeon  in  the  navy  or  army  under  any  conunission  or  appointment  duly 
entered  at  the  War  Office  or  Navy  Office,  or  by  any  other  person  whatsoever 
licensed  to  sell  any  of  the  medicines  chargeable  with  a  stamp  duty. 

"•  And  also  aU  mixtures,  compositions  or  preparations  whatsoever,  mixed  or 
compounded  with,  or  prepared  from  medicinal  drugs,  medicated  or  chemical 
preparations  or  compositions,  or  other  ingredients,  bearing  different  denomi- 
nations, or  having  different  properties,  qualities,  virtues,  or  efficacies,  which 
shall  be  uttered  or  vended  by  any  such  surgeon,  apothecary,  chemist,  or 
druggist  as  aforesaid,  or  by  any  such  person  who  hath  served  as  a  surgeon  in 
the  navy  or  army,  under  any  such  commission  or  appointment  as  aforesaid, 
the  different  denominations,  properties,  qualities,  virtues,  and  efficacies  of 
which  mixtures,  compositions,  and  preparations  as  aforesaid,  are  known, 
admitted,  and  approved  of,  in  the  prevention,  cure,  or  relief  of  any  disorder, 
malady,  ailment,  or  complaint  incident  to,  or  in  anywise  affecting  the 
human  body  [and  wherein  the  person  mixing,  compounding,  preparing, 
uttering,  or  vending  the  same  hath  not,  nor  claims  to  have  any  occuU  secret 
or  art  for  the  mixing,  compounding,  or  preparing  the  same],  [nor  hath,  nor 
claims  to  have,  any  exclusive  right  or  tide  to  the  mixing,  compounding,  or 
preparing,  or  to  the  vending  of  the  same;  and  wliich  mixtures,  compositions, 
or  preparations  have  not  been,  are  not,  nor  shall  hereafter  be  prepared, 
uttered,  vended,  or  exposed  to  sale  under  the  authority  of  any  letters  patent 
under  the  great  seal],  [nor  at  any  time  heretofore  liave  been,  now  are,  or 
shall  hereiufter  be,  by  any  public  notice,  advertisement,  or  by  any  written 
or  printed  papers  or  hand-bills,  or  by  any  labels  or  words  written  or  printed 
and  affixed  to  or  delivered  with  any  such  packet,  box,  bottle,  pot,  phial,  or 
other  inclosure  aforesaid,  held  out  or  recommended  to  the  public  by  the 
owners,  proprietors,  makers,  compounders,  original  or  first  venders  thereof, 
as  nostrums  or  proprietary  medicines,  or  as  specifics,  or  as  beneficial,  for  the 
prevention,  cure,  or  relief  of  any  such  distemper,  malady,  ailment,  or  ccmplaini 
as  aforesaid.** 

Mr.  Price,  in  the  pamphlet  already  quoted,  has  given  the  fol- 
lowing explanation,  which,  with  the  extracts  above  given,  will 
place  our  readers  in  possession  of  the  most  important  features  in 
the  Acts,  although  we  have  not  attempted  to  go  into  every 
detail. 

There  are,  on  the  whole  review  of  these  Acts  considered 
together,  and  with  reference  to  their  objects,  and  to  each  other, 
four  classes  of  persons  contemplated  by  the  legislature,  and 
three  sorts  o(  things  as  within  the  scope  of  the  medicine  duty 
laws. 

The  classes  of  persons  are  :-— 

First,  Those  who  by  apprenticeship  to  surgeons,  apothecaries, 
chemists  and  druggists  (and  surgeons  of  the  navy  and  army), 
derive  the  qualiBcation  of  skill  from  discipline,  for  engaging 
and  practising  in  the  sale  of  drugs  and  medical  preparations. 

Secondly,  Persons  procuring  the  legal  or  statutory  qualification 
of  a  licence. 

Thirdly,  Patentees  of  proprietary  preparations  in  medicine, 
quacks,  or  nostrum-makers  ;  and, 
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Lastly,  All  unlicensed*  venders  of  drugs  and  medical  com- 
poundsfy 

The  three  things  contemplated  are : 

First,  Drugs,  &c.  entire. 

Secondly,  Preparations  and  compounds  of  those  of  legitimate 
character;  and, 

Thirdly,  Such  of  the  latter  as  are  of  spurious  or  empirical 
character. 

Of  the  four  classes  of  persons  contemplated  by  the  Acts,  the 
first  class  are  exempted  from  all  the  restraining  and  disabling 
provisions,  whether  by  clause  or  schedule,  except  that  of  the 
impost  of  duties  on  the  third  sort  of  things,  which  are  the 
subject-matter  of  the  statutes,  if  sold  by  them. 

The  second  class  of  persons  contemplated,  are  rendered  capable 
of  vending  the  Jirst  class  of  things  without  payment  of  other 
duty,  than  that  imposed  on  the  necessary  licence;  and  are 
authorized  to  sell  the  second  sort  of  things  on  payment  6y  them 
beforehand^  of  the  duties  imposed  on  their  sale  by  the  law  ;  and 
also  to  sell  the  third  sort  of  things  received  from  the  owners  or 
compounders,  when  stamped,  as  having  paid  the  duty. 

The  third  class  of  persons  consists  of  all  original  venders, 

makers,  or  proprietors  of  patent  medicines  (as  they  are  termed), 

and  empirical  nostrums,  whether  patent  or  not ;  in  other  words, 

proprietors,  makers,  and  Jirst  venders  of  the  third  sort  of  things 

,  above  enumerated. 

Thus  the  statutes  on  this  subject  have  made  a  clear  distinction 
between  persons  qualified  by  education  and  persons  authorized 
by  licence  to  sell  medicines.  Those  sold  by  the  former  are  not 
subjected  to  duty — those  sold  by  the  latter  are:  hence  the 
medicines  sold  by  a  surgeon,  apothecary,  chemist,  or  druggist^ 
are  not  chargeable  with  duties,  which,  when  sold  by  a  licensed 
vender  of  medicines,  would  be  so  chargeable.  This  was  the 
great  and  main  object  of  all  the  medicine  stamp  acts,  and  is  the 
law  made  by  those  statutes. 

They  have  also  created  a  similar  distinction  between  medicines 
made  and  sold  as  nostrums  and  such  as  are  not.  Such  prepa- 
rations as  are  so  made  and  sold  are  subjected  to  duty,  whilst 
the  same  compounds  sold  in  the  regular  course  of  trade  are  not. 
The  same  preparation  may  be  a  nostrum  in  the  hands  of  one 
person,  which  may  not  be  such  in  those  of  another.  Thus  lozenges 
or  pills,  &c.  made  and  sold  in  an  open  manner,  after  the  common 
coui-se  of  trade,  may  not  be  liable  to  duty ;  but  when  made  as 
matter  of  mystery,  and  sold  originally,  or  at  first,  with  a  catalogue 
of  virtues  ascribed  to  it  in  particular  complaints,  it  becomes  so 
liablej^and  must  bear  a  stamp. 

•  *<  Unlicensed  persons'*  must  not  be  deemed  to  induds  persons  unlicwued 
on  the  ground  of  the  higher  qualification, 
t  Confectioners,  &c.,  are  merely  an  exception. 
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It  would  appear  from  this  statemeat,  which  we  believe  to  be 
perfectly  correct^  that  grocers,  oilmen^  hucksters^  and  other  un- 
qualified persons,  cannot  legally  sell  medicines  either  simple  or 
compounded  without  taking  out  a  licence,  and  cannot  sell  com- 
pounded  medicines,  such  as  tinctures,  pilU,  &c.  without  attach- 
ing a  stamp  to  each  article. 

THE  SALE  OF  ALUM  TO  BAKERS, 

Ok  examining  the  Acts  of  Parliament,  it  appears  that  Chemists 
and  Druggists  are  not  liable  to  a  fine  for  selling  alum  to  Bakers, 
although  Bakers  are  subject  to  penalties  and  imprisonment  for 
using  it  in  the  manufacture  of  bread,  or  even  having  it  on  their 
premises.  The  law  on  this  subject  is  particularly  stringent  on 
the  Bakers,  who  are  liable  to  have  their  premised  searched  in 
case  of  any  suspicion  arising,  and  are  prohibited,  under  severe 
penalties,  from  offering  any  resistance  to  such  search.  Never- 
theless the  law  is  inoperative,  as  Bakers'  bread  is  seldom  if  ever 
free  from  alum.  We  have  been  informed  by  some  of  the  trade 
that  it  is  absolute^  necessary  in  the  quartern  and  half-quartern 
loaves,  which  would  otherwise  adhere  together  on  being  with- 
drawn from  the  oven,  instead  of  separating  with  facility,  which  is 
generally  the  case.  In  cottage-loaves,  and  other  fancy  bread» 
the  Bakers  admit  that  alum  is  not  so  necessary,  and  its  use,  in 
these  cases,  is  much  less  frequent. 

Various  contrivances  are  adopted  to  evade  the  law.  Alum  is 
called  by  Bakers  **  stuffj'  or  '^  the  doctor.**  It  is  usually  bought 
by  the  master,  who  deposits  the  proper  quantity  for  each  batch 
in  some  corner  of  the  premises,  where  the  foreman  finds  it  at 
the  proper  time.  In  some  houses  the  master  is  subject  to  a  fine 
in  case  of  his  neglecting  to  provide  *^  the  doctor ;"  which  fine  is 
the  perquisite  of  his  journeymen.  By  these  and  other  precau- 
tionary regulations,  the  inconvenience  of  detection  is  avoided, 
and  although  every  person  knows  that  alum  is  always  used,  no 
one  is  in  possession  of  positive  evidence  of  the  fact,  and  all 
parties  concerned  keep  their  own  counsel,  being  bound  by  that 
kind  of  *'  honour''  which  prevails  **  among  thieves."  The 
masters  are  interested  in  using  '*  the  doctor,"  because  they  can 
by  this  means  improve  the  appearance  of  an  inferior  flour,  and 
the  men  are  equally  interested  in  the  matter  as  the  bread  is  made 
with  less  trouble.  The  parties  aggrieved  by  this  practice  are  those 
who  consume  the  bread.     Dr.  Pereira  observes, 

"  Whatever  doubts  may  be  entertained  as  to  the  ill  effects  of  alum  on  the 
healthy  stomach,  none  can  exist  as  to  its  ix\jurious  effects  in  cases  of  dys- 
pepsia. Bread  which  contains  alum  is  objectionable,  not  merely  on  accoxmt 
of  this  salt,  but  because  it  is  generally  made  from  inferior  flouxi  which,  when 
mixed  with  yeast  and  water,  and  formed  into  dough,  quickly  passes  through 
the  stage  of  vinous  fermentation,  and  becomes  acid.*' 

•  Treatm  on  Food  and  Diet.    By  Jonathan  Pereira,  M.D.,  F.B.S.,  p.  311. 
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DOUBLE    REFRACTIVE    AND   OTHER    ALLIED   PROPERTIES  OF 
CRYSTALS. 

In  my  last  lecture  I  explained  the  nature  and  cause  of  double 
refraction  ;  and  I  now  proceed  to  examine  the  double  refractive 
property  of  crystals,  and  to  show  how  this  is  connected  with,  or 
related  to,  other  properties  of  crystalline  substances. 

I,  Double  Refraction  of  Crystals. — Every  transparent 
crystalline  body  refracts  the  rays  of  light  which  are  incident  on 
it  at  oblique  angles ;  and  the  degree  of  its  refractive  power  de- 
pends on  two  circumstances ;  viz.,  tho  angle  of  incidence,  and 
the  nature  of  the  crystalline  substance.  In  these  respects  crystals 
agree  with  all  other  transparent  media. 

But  a  very  large  number  of  crystals  possess  the  property  of 
double  refraction ;  and  they  are,  therefore,  called  doubly  refract- 
ing crystals,  to  distinguish  them  from  others  which  have  not  this 
property,  and  which  are  denominated  singly  refracting  crystals* 

The  double  refraction  of  some  crystals  is  immediately  mani- 
fested by  the  production  of  duplicate  images ;  either  through  two 
parallel  surfaces,  as  Iceland  spar,  or  through  two  surfaces  which 
are  more  or  less  inclined  on  each  other.  Thus  to  observe  the 
double  refraction  of  a  crystal  of  quartz,  it  is  necessary  to  look 
through  a  pyramidal  and  lateral  plane  at  the  same  time.  By 
this  contrivance  the  surface  of  emersion  is  inclined  to  that  of 
admission,  which  causes  the  two  pencils  to  emerge  at  different 
inclinations,  and  so  become  further  separated  as  they  proceed. 

Many  crystals,  however,  possess  the  property  of  double  refrac- 
tion in  so  feeble  a  degree  that  it  is  impossible  to  see,  under  ordi- 
nary circumstances,  two  images ;  and  in  such  cases  we  are  con- 
strained to  employ  the  polariscope  to  detect  this  property. 

In  every  doubly  refracting  crystal  there  are  one  or  more  posi- 
tions or  directions  in  which  the  two  images  become  superposed; 
or, in  other  words,  in  which  no  double  refraction  exists  or  is 
evident.  These  directions  are  called  the  optic  axes  or  the  axes 
of  double  refraction.    I  have  already  stated  that  the  phrase  axes 
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of  NO  double  refracUon  would  be  more  intelligible.  These  axes 
may  be  regarded  as  positions  of  equilibrium  where  certain  forces, 
which  exist  within  the  crystal  and  act  in  opposition,  balance  each 
other.  In  crystals  of  certain  forms  they  coincide  with  the  geo- 
metrical or  crystallographical  axes,  whereas  in  crystals  of  other 
shapes  they  do  not ;  but  to  these  points  I  shall  again  have  to  beg 
your  attention. 

If  we  consider  doubly  refracting  crystals  in  regard  to  the 
number  of  their  optic  axes  we  may  divide  them  into  two  orders, 
those  possessing  only  one  axis,  others  having  two  axes.  The 
first  are  called  uniaxialf  the  second  biaxial  crystals.  As  this 
distinction  is  connected  with  other  remarkable  optical  peculiari- 
ties, as  well  as  with  the  geometric  and  thermotic  properties  of 
crystals,  it  will  be  necessary  to  notice  it  a  little  more  in  detail. 

a.  Uniaxial  Cry«/a/5.— Those  crystals  which  have  only  one 
axis  of  [no]  double  refraction,  and  which,  in  consequence,  are 
termed  uniaxial  crystals^  or  crystals  with,  one  optic  axis,  belong 
to  the  square  prismatic  or  rhombohedric  systems.  In  them  the 
geometric  or  crystallographic  axis  is  coincident  with  the  optical 
one ;  that  is,  the  line  or  direction  in  the  crystal,  around  which 
the  figure  is  symmetrically  disposed,  or  about  which  every  thing 
occurs  in  a  similar  manner  on  all  sides,  is  coincident  with  the 
optic  axis,  or  the  axis  around  which  the  optical  phenomena  are 
the  same  in  all  directions.  You  must  not,  however,  suppose 
that  the  axis  is  a  single  line ;  for  there  must  be  as  many  axes  as 
there  may  be  lines  parallel  to  each  other,  so  that  the  word  is 
merely  synonymous  with  a  fixed  direction. 

In  all  other  directions  but  the  one  called  the  optic  axis,  these 
crystals  doubly  refract;  and  of  the  two  rays  thus  produced,  one 
follows  the  ordinary  laws  of  simple  refraction,  and  is  accordingly 
called  the  ordinary  ray,  while  the  other,  being  subject  to  an 
extraordinary  law,  is  denominated  the  extraordinary  ray. 

These  two  rays  advance  with  unequal  degrees  of  velocity; 
the  one  suffering  greater  retardation  than  the  other.  When  the 
ordinary  ray  advances  more  rapidly  than  the  extraordinary  one, 
the  crystal  is  said  to  have  a  negative  or  repulsive  axis  of  [wo] 
double  refraction ;  but  when  the  ordinary  ray  advances  less 
rapidly,  the  crystal  is  said  to  possess  a  positive  or  attractive  axis. 
In  other  words,  when  the  extraordinary  ray  is  refracted  towards 
the  axis,  the  crystal  is  said  to  have  a  positive  axis;  but  when 
the  ray  is  refracted  from  the  axis,  the  crystal  is  said  to  have 
a  negative  axis.  These  terms  are  not  very  expressive  of  the 
property  they  are  intended  to  represent.  Biot  used  the  terms 
attractive  and  repulsive  to  designate  the  attractive  or  repulsive 
forces  which  he  supposed  to  emanate  from  the  axes  of  crystals. 
For  it  is  obvious  that  if  the  extraordinary  ray  be  most  retarded  . 


p09itive  (-)-)  or  attraetUie  CrfgHilg, 
(Ordinaiy  ray  most  retarded). 

Zircon 
Quartz 
Oxide  of  Tin 
loe 
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it  will  be  refracted  from  the  axis,  that  is,  it  will  appear  to  be 
repelled  by  a  force  emanating  from  the  axis ;  whereas,  if  it  be 
the  least  retarded,  it  will  be  refracted  towards  the  axis,  or  will 
appear  to  be  attracted  by  a  force  emanating  from  the  axis. 
Now  it  was  to  obviate  the  hypothesis  which  these  terms  involve, 
that  Brewster  substituted  the  words  positive  and  negative  for  the 
terms  attractive  and  repulsive^  merely  meaning  to  denote  by 
them  the  opposition ,  but  not  the  nature,  of  the  forces. 

Table  of  Uniaxial  Crystals, 

Negative  (— )  or  repuUive  CryetaU 
(tSxtrSordinarr  ray  most  retarded;. 

Iceland  Spar 
Tourmaline 
Nitrate  of  Soda 
Qyaoide  of  Mercury 

In  uniaxial  crystals  the  position  of  the  optic  axis  is  constant, 
whatever  be  the  colour  of  the  light ;  whereas  in  biaxial  crystals 
this  is  not  the  case,  as  I  shall  presently  show. 

b.  Of  Biaxial  Crystals* — A  very  large  number  of  crystals, 
including  all  which  belong  to  the  right  rhombic  prismatic,  oblique 
prismatic,  and  doubly  oblique  systems,  have  two  axes  of  double 
refraction,  which  are  more  or  less  inclined  to  each  other.  Such 
crystals  are,  in  consequence,  denominated  biaxial  crystals,  or 
crystals  with  two  optic  axes.  In  them  there  is  no  single  line  or 
axis  around  which  the  Bgure  is  symmetrical,  as  in  uniaxial  crys- 
tals; and  the  optic  axes  do  not  always,  or  even  frequently,  coin- 
cide with  any  Bxed  line  in  the  crystals.  Now  this  fact  has  led 
Dr.  Brewster  to  believe  that  the  optic  axes  are  not  the  real  axes 
of  the  crystals,  but  only  the  resultants  of  the  real,  or  polarising, 
axeSf  or  lines,  in  which  the  opposite  actions  of  the  two  real  axes 
compensate  each  other.  Hence  he  terms  them  the  resultant 
axes,  or  axes  of  no  polarization,  or  of  compensation. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  a  few  biaxial  crystals ;  and  for  a  more 
extensive  one  I  must  refer  my  auditors  to  Dr.  Brewster's  works  : 

TahU  of  Biaxial  Crystals. 

Character  of  Principal   Inclination  of  MesuUaUtt 
Axes*,  Axes. 

aiauberite  Negative 2'»or8<» 

Nitrate  of  Potash  Negative S®  20' 

Carbonate  of  Lead Negative lO*"  35' 

Arragonite Negative 18*»  18' 

Borax Foiitive 28**  42' 

Sugar Negative 60^ 

Selenite  Positive 60<> 

Rochelle  Salt  Positive 80<» 

Of  the  two  rays  produced  by  the  double  refraction  of  biaxial 

*  The  ffrincipal  axis  is,  according  to  Br.  Brewster,  the  middle  point 
between  the  two  nearest  iK^es  of  no  polarization.— PAiZ  Trans.,  1818. 
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crystals,  neither  can  be  strictly  denominated  the  ordinary  one, 
since  neither  of  them  is  refracted  according  to  the  ordinary  law 
of  single  refraction.  Both  of  them  then  are  extraordinoiy  rays, 
since  they  are  refracted  according  to  the  laws  of  extraordinary 
refraction. 

Another  peculiarity  of  biaxial  crystals  is  that  the  position  of 
the  axes  is  not  constant,  but  varies  in  the  same  crystal,  according 
to  the  colour  of  the  intromitted  ray,  and  the  temperature  of  the 
crystal.  Thus  a  violet  ray  is  separated  into  two  pencils  when 
incident  in  the  same  direction  in  which  a  red  one  is  refracted 
singly.  Sir  John  Herschel,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  this 
discovery,  found  that  the  inclination  of  the  resultant  axes,  in 
Rochelle  salts,  is  for  violet  light  56°,  and  for  red  light  76^,  but 
in  the  case  of  nitre,  the  inclination  of  the  axes  for  violet  light  is 
greater  than  for  red  light,  and  Dr.  Brewster  discovered  that 
glauberite  has  two  axes  for  red  light  inclined  about  6^,  and  only 
one  axis  for  violet  light.  The  changes  produced  on  the  inclina- 
tions of  these  axes  by  heat,  I  shall  hereafter  have  occasion  to 
notice. 

In  conclusion,  then,  crystals  considered  with  respect  to  their 
singly  or  doubly  refractive  properties  may  be  thus  arranged  : 

OPTICAL  CLJLSflOnOAnON  OF  CBYSTALS. 

Clau  1. 

Singly  refractinir  crystals. 

Do«Hrr.«S^V-...{g5j;:i-S[Stf::}''*"{?:5{ffi;t'525S^r 

2.  Form  of  CrystaU. — A  remarkable  connexion  exists  between 
the  optical  properties  and  the  geometrical  forms  of  crystals ;  and 
to  this  I  have  now  to  beg  your  attention. 

A  crystal,  like  every  other  solid,  possesses  length,  breadth*  and 
thickness ;  and  the  measures  of  thiese  are  three  imaginary  lines 
which  pass  through  the  centre  of  the  crystal,  and  are  termed  the 
cuees.  They  may  be  denominated  crystallographical  or  geome" 
trical  axes,  to  distinguish  them  from  the  optic  axes  with  which 
they  do  not  always  coincide.  Rose  defines  them  to  be  ''certain 
lines  which  pass  through  the  centre  of  the  crystal,  and  around 
which  the  faces  are  symmetrically  disposed.'' 

In  some  forms  all  these  axes  are  equal  in  length,  as  in  the 
cube ;  and  in  such  cases  it  is  said,  that  the  axei  are  similar  or 
alike.  Such  crystals  are  termed  equiaxed.  But  in  a  very  large 
proportion  of  cases  the  axes  are  not  all  equal,  and  these  crystals 
are  said  to  be  unequiaxed.  Now  it  is  a  remarkable  circumstance, 
that  the  equiaxed  crystals  are  single  refractors,  while  the  unequi- 
axed  are  double  refractors.  This  is  the  first  fact  demonstrative 
of  the  connexion  between  the  forms  and  the  optical  properties  of 
crystals. 
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Of  ihe  unequiaxcd  crystals  some  have  two,  others  three  kinds  of 
aies.  If,  for  example,  the  length  and  the  breadth  of  a  crystal 
be  alike,  but  the  thickness  diOerent,  the  axes  are  of  two  kinds. 
Such  crystals  are  usually  said  to  have  two  dissimilar  axes,  but  1 
shall  term  them  di-unequiaxed.  Other  uuequiaxed  crystals 
have  all  their  axes  unequal;  in  other  words,  their  length,  their 
breadth,  and  their  thickness  are  all  unequal.  Such  crystals 
are  generally  said  to  have  three  dissimilar  axes^  but  1  shall 
call  them  tri-unequiaxed.  Now,  it  is  most  remarkable  that 
the  di-unequiaxed  crystals  are  double  refractors,  with  one 
axis  of  [no]  double  refraction,  while  the  tri-unequiaxed  are 
double  refractors  with  two  axes  of  [no]  double  refraction.  Here 
is  another  curious  fact,  iilustratitre  of  the  relation  which  exists 
between  the  shape  and  optical  properties  of  crystals. 

Modern  crystallographeis  arrange  crystals  in  six  groups,  called 
systems.  The  equiaxed  crystals  constitute  one  system,  called  the 
cubic,  octokedral  or  tessular  system.  The  di-unequiaxed  crystals 
comprehend  two  systems;  one  termed  the  square  prismatic  or 
pyramidal  system,  the  other  called  the  rhombokedric  or  rhombo* 
hedral  system.  The  tri-unequiaxed  crystals  include  three  sys^ 
tems :  one  denominated  the  ru/ht  rhombic  or  rectangular 
prismatic  system  ;  a  second  termed  the  oblique  rhombic  or  rec-- 
tangular  prismatic  systems  and  a  third,  called  the  doubly 
oblique  prismatic  system.  The  following  table  will,  perhaps, 
render  these  statements  more  intelligible : 


Squii 
{sing 


Class  i. 

flaxed     crystals 
ngte  refractors). 

Class  S. 


GEOMETRICAL  CLASSIFICATION  OF  CRYSTALS. 

^pstens, 

1.  Cubic  or  Octohedral. 


'Order  i.  I>i.iineqaiaxed  {one  axis  ( 2.  Square  Prismatic. 
of  [910]  double  refraction)  ....  (3.  Rhombohedric. 


I  shall  not  at  present  enter  into  any  further  details  respecting 
the  geometrical  peculiarities  of  each  of  these  systems,  as  the 
subject  will  be  more  appropriately  considered  presently. 

3.  Expansibility, — Between  the  particles  of  matter  there 
exist  two  classes  of  forces,  the  one  attractive,  the  other  repulsive. 
By  the  first,  particles  are  approximated  and  united  to  form 
masses ;  by  the  second,  they  are  separated  to  greater  or  less  dis* 
tnnces.    Hence  attraction  and  repulsion  are  antagonizing  forces. 

Caloric  or  heat  is  a  repulsive  force.  It  augments  the  distance 
between  particles  and  thereby  weakens  their  attractive  force ;  for 
molecular  attraction  rapidly  diminishes  as  the  distance  between 
the  particles  increases.  Hence  solids  and  fluids,  when  heated, 
expand  or  dilate: 

But  the  force  of  attraction  which  exists  between  the  particles 
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of  different  bodies  (solids  and  liquids)  varies  considerably:  in 
some  being  much  greater  than  in  others.  Hence,  the  same  amount 
of  heat  gives  rise  to  a  very  different  degree  of  expansion  in  dif- 
ferent bodies.  In  other  words,  each  solid  or  liquid  has  an  ex  pan* 
sion  peculiar  to  itself,  owing  to  the  greater  or  less  attractive  force 
which  exists  between  the  molecules. 

Some  crystals,  when  heated,  expand  equally  in  all  directions, 
and  such  I  shall  accordingly  denominate  equiexpanding.  Now 
it  is  obvious  that  in  these  the  existence  of  equally  attractive 
forces  in  all  directions  must  be  inferred ;  and  it  is  a  curious  and 
striking  confirmation  of  this  inference  that  crystals,  which  suffer 
equal  expansion  in  all  directions,  are  singly  refracting  and 
equiaxed. 

A  very  large  number  of  crystals,  however,  dilate,  when  heated, 
unequally  in  different  directions;  and  such  may  be  conve- 
niently denominated  unequiexpanding.  In  them  expansion  in 
one  direction  is  accompanied  in  some,  if  not  in  all  cases,  with 
contraction  in  another  direction ;  and  it  is,  therefore,  obvious,  that 
the  force  of  attraction  between  their  particles  must  be  unequal 
in  different  directions,  the  attractive  or  cohesive  force  being 
least  in  that  direction  in  which  the  expansion  is  the  greatest. 
Crystals  of  this  class  are  doubly  refracting  and  unequtaxed. 

The  essential  difference  in  shape  between  an  equ {expanding 
and  an  unequiexpanding  crystal  is,  that  the  first  can  be  inscribed 
within  a  sphere,  the  second  cannot.  We  may  rudely  illustrate 
this  in  the  lecture-room,  by  diagram,  substituting  planes  for 
solids,  by  inscribing  a  square,  or  an  equilateral  triangle  in  a 
circle  (fig.  23,  A  and  B).  The  first  will  represent  the  face  of  a 
cube,  the  second  that  of  the  regular  tetrahedon.  Now,  it  will  be 
perceived  that  the  circumference  of  the  circle  passes  through  all 
the  angular  pointy  of  the  figure  about  which  it  is  described.  All 
these  forms  are  equiexpanding. 

FlO.  tS. 


The  regular  six-sided  prism  expands  unequally  in  some  direc- 
tions, but  equally  in  others.  If  now  we  describe  a  circle  around 
the  terminal  faces,  it  will  be  perceived  that  it  passes  through  all 
the  angular  points  of  this  face  (fig.  23,  C),  and  in  all  directions,  in 
this  plane,  the  crystal  expands  equally.  The  rhombohedron  can- 
not be  inscribed  within  the  sphere,  because  its  axes  are  unequal. 
If,  for  example,  we  attempt  to  describe  a  circle  around  the 
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rhombic  faoe  of  Iceland  spar(6g.  23,  D),  it  will  be  foand  that  while 
the  obtuse  angles  (a  of)  are  contained  within  the  circle,  the  acute 
ones  (6  b^ )  project  beyond  it.  Now,  under  the  influence  of  heat, 
this  face  expands  in  the  direction  of  the  shortest  axis,  but  contracts 
in  that  of  the  longest  axis,  by  which  the  rhomb  approaches  to  the 
square,  the  obtuse  angles  becoming  more  acute,  the  acute  ones 
more  obtuse  (fig.  ^3,  E). 

These  illustrations  will  serve  to  give  some  general  notions  of 
the  relations  which  exist  between  the  forms  and  expansibilities 
of  crystals. 

The  di-unequiaxed  crystals  —  that  is,  the  doubly-refracting 
crystals,  which  have  only  one  axis  of  [no]  double  refraction-^ 
expand  equally  in  the  direction  of  the  equal  crystal lographical 
axes,  but  differently  in  that  of  the  remaining  one;  and  we  may, 
therefore,  denominate  them  di-unequiexpanding  cryataU,  If, 
for  example,  a  rhombohedron  of  Iceland  spar  be  subjected 
to  heat,  it  expands  in  the  direction  of  its  shortest  axis,  but 
contracts  in  all  directions  perpendicular  to  this,  and  in  an 
intermediate  direction  it  neither  dilates  nor  contracts.  Thus, 
according  to  Mitscherlich  and  Dulong,when  heated  from  32°  to 
212°  Fahr,  it  actually  expands,  in  the  direction  of  the  shorter 
axis,  0.00286,  and  contracts  in  a  direction  perpendicular  to  this 
0.00056 ;  so  that  its  apparent  or  relative  expansion  in  this  axis 
is  0.00342  (that  is  0.00286  +  0.00056).  Now  a  necessary  con* 
sequence  of  this  unequal  expansion  is  an  alteration  m  the 
angles  of  the  crystal :  the  obtuse  ones  become  more  acute,  the 
acute  ones  more  obtuse.  In  other  words,  the  rhombohedron 
approximates  to  the  cube ;  and  in  proportion  to  this  change  of 
form  is  the  diminution  of  doubly  refracting  energy.  Mitscher* 
lich  had  conjectured  that  the  latter  effect  would  take  place, 
and  Rudberg  has  verified  the  conjecture.  The  last  mentioned 
philosopher  found,  that  while  the  ordinary  refraction  of  Iceland 
spar  underwent  little  or  no  change,  the  extraordinary  refraction 
was  considerably  diminished  by  an  augmentation  of  temperature. 
The  tri'UnequicLxed  crystals  expand  when 
heated,  unequally  in  the  direction  of  all  their  axes, 
and,  therefore,  they  may  be  denominated  tri* 
unequiexpanding  crystals.  When  the  temperature 
of  selenite  is  augmented,  the  inclinations  of  all  its 
faces  suffer  changes.  Thus  according  to  Mitscher- 
lich by  heating  it  from  32°  to  2 12°,  the  inclination 
of  the  faces  cc'  was  altered  10'50',  that  of  the 
faces  a  a'  8'25'',  and  that  of  the  edges  b  hi  only  7'26". 
I  have  already  explained  what  is  meant  by 
the  terms  positive  or  attractive^  and  repulsive 
Cr  »tmi  0f  ^^  negative  axes.  They  refer  to  optical  differences 
stttnUe,         in  crystals,  for  which  we  find  no  corresponding 
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geometric  or  crystal iographical  differences.  Now  there  hare  been 
observed  y  in  the  effects  of  heat  on  crystals,  differences  analogous 
to  the  optical  ones  just  referred  to.  Thus^  in  crystals  with  a  repul* 
sive  or  negative  axis,  as  Iceland  spar,  expansion  is  greatest  in  the 
direction  of  the  shortest  axis,  showing  that  the  molecular  attraction 
in  this  direction  is  the  weakest ;  whereas  in  positive  or  attractive 
crystals,  as  selenite,  heat  produces  less  dilatation  in  a  direction 
parallel  to  the  axis  than  in  a  direction  perpendicular  to  it. 

**  The  inclination  of  the  optic  axes,  in  biaxial  crystals,"  says 
Mr.  Lloyd,  **  is  a  simple  function  of  the  elasticities  of  the  vibrat- 
ing medium  in  the  direction  of  three  rectangular  axes,  and  the 
plane  of  the  optic  axes  is  that  of  the  greatest  and  least  elasticities. 
If,  then,  these  three  principal  elasticities  be  altered  by  heat  in 
different  proportions,  the  inclination  of  the  axes  will  likewise 
vary ;  and  if,  in  the  course  of  this  change,  the  difference  between 
the  greatest  elasticity  and  the  mean,  or  between  the  mean  and 
the  least,  should  vanish  and  afterwards  change  sign,  the  two  axes 
will  collapse  into  one,  and  finally  open  out  in  a  plane  perpen* 
dicular  to  their  former  plane.  All  these  variations  have  been 
actually  observed.  Professor  Mitscherlich  found,  that  in  sulphate 
of  lime  the  angle  between  the  axes  (which  is  about  60®  at  the 
ordinary  temperature)  diminishes  on  the  application  of  heat;  that, 
as  the  temperature  increases,  these  axes  approach  until  they  unite; 
and  that,  on  a  still  further  augmentation  of  heat,  they  aeain 
separate,  and  open  out  in  a  perpendicular  plane.  The  primitive 
form  of  the  crystal  undergoes  a  corresponding  change,  the  dila- 
tation being  greater  in  one  direction  than  in  another  at  right  angles 
to  it.  Sir  David  Brewster  has  observed  an  analogous  and  even  yet 
more  remarkable  property  in  glauberite.  At  the  freezing  tem- 
perature, this  crystal  has  two  axes  for  all  the  rays  of  the  spectrum, 
the  inclination  of  the  axes  being  greatest  in  red  light  and  least 
in  violet.  As  the  temperature  rises,  the  two  axes  approach,  and 
those  of  different  colours  unite  in  succcsiion ;  and  at  the  ordinary 
temperature  of  the  atmosphere,  the  crystal  possesses  the  singular 
property  of  being  uniaxal  for  violet  light,  and  biaxial  for  red. 
When  the  heat  is  further  increased,  the  axes  which  have  united 
open  out  in  order,  and  in  a  plane  at  right  angles  to  that  in  which 
they  formerly  lay,  and  at  a  temperature  much  below  that  of 
boiling  water,  the  planes  of  the  axes  for  all  colours  are  perpen- 
dicular to  their  first  position.*  The  inclination  of  the  optic  axes 
in  topaz,  on  the  other  hand,  augmenta  with  the  increase  of  tem- 
perature, and  the  variation  M.  Marx  has  observed,  is  much 
greater  in  the  coloured  than  in  the  colourless  varieties  of  this 
mineralf." 

•  Edm.  TVofu.,  toL  zL ;  and  PhiL  Mag,,  8d  series,  voL  1, 417. 
t  Jahrb,  <kr  CJimie,  roL  ix. 
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In  conclusion,  then,  crystals  considered  with  reference  to  the 
effects  of  heat  on  them»  may  be  thus  arranged : — 

THEBMOnc  CLASSmCATION  OF  CBTBTAL8. 
CLA88  1. 

EqaicxpandiDg  crystals  (single  refractors,  equlaxed). 
Class  9.  "] 

UQequiexpAndioc:        Order  i.  Di-uneqniezpanding  (one  optic  axis,  di-unequiaxed). 

co'stals  } 

(double  refiraetors.       Order ^,TA*}mv{vSiex^fO!A^uAt{two optic axes,tri'Unequiaxed), 
unequiaxed)         J 

4.  Atoms  or  Molecules. — It  has  been  correctly  stated  by  Dr. 
Brewster,*  that  the  polarizing  or  doubly  refracting  structure  of 
crystals  must  "  depend  on  the  form  of  their  integrant  molecules, 
and  the  variation  in  their  density."  A  few  observations  on  the 
atoms  or  molecules  of  crystals,  will  not,  therefore,  be  out  of 
place  on  the  present  occasion. 

Like  all  other  aggregates,  crystals  are  made  up  of  certain 
small  parts  conventionally  called  atoms  or  molecules.  It  is  un- 
necessary to  discuss  the  question  of  their  finite  or  infinite  divisi- 
bility; and  to  obviate  the  necessity  of  this,  I  shall  assume  with 
Dumas, t  that  an  atom  is  the  smallest  particle  of  a  body,  which 
by  mere  juxtaposition  with  the  particles  of  other  bodies,  gives 
rise  to  a  combination.  Hence,  therefore,  the  small  parts  of  any  one 
body  which  combine  chemically  with  certain  small  parts  of 
another  body,  without  sufiering  further  division,  are  what  we 
understand  by  the  terms  atoms  or  molecules. 

As  these  small  parts  or  atoms  are  invisible,  even  when  we  aid 
the  eye  by  the  most  powerful  microscope,  it  is  obvious  that  all 
observations  on  their  size  and  shape  must  be  speculative.  Two 
opinions,  however,  have  prevailed  with  respect  to  their  form, 
Haiiy  and  others  have  adopted  the  notion  of  their  angular  shape, 
while  Hooke,  Wollaston,  and  other  more  recent  writers,  assume 
them  to  be  rounded.  If  we  were  to  deduce  the  form  of  the  mole- 
cules from  that  of  their  aggregates,  we  should  adopt  the  angular 
hypothesis ;  for  the  most  minute  fragment  of  a  crystal  which  we 
can  procure  and  see,  is  angular.  On  the  other  hand,  the  spheroidal 
form  of  the  planetary  bodies,  the  tendency  which  liquids  manifest 
to  assume  the  spherical  shane,  and  the  mechanical  facilities 
which  the  hypothesis  of  rounded  atoms  offers  in  the  grouping  of 
the  atoms,  have  led  later  writers  to  adopt  almost  exclusively 
the  views  of  Hooke  and  Wollaston. 

Dut  it  may  be  asked,  Is  the  shape  of  an  atom  constant?  or 
can  it  suffer  change  ?  May  not  the  atoms  of  liquids  be 
spherical  or  ellipsoidal  and  those  of  crystals  angular  ?  Ellip- 
soidal forms  become  angular  by  mutual  compression ;  and  hence 
may  not  the  ellipsoidal  atoms  of  a  liquid  become  angular  in  the 
act  of  crystallization  ?  The  idea  has  not,  to  my  knowledge,  oc- 

*  Phd,  Ttans.  for  1818,  p.  264.        t  TraiU  dc  Chimie,  1. 1,  p.  33, 1828. 
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curred  to  crystal lographers,  but  it  appears  to  me  that  the  subject 
well  deserves  consideration. 

A  spheroid  is  said  to  be  oblate,  when,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
earthy  the  shortest  diameter  is  its  axis  of  revolution,  but  it  'a  prolate 
or  oblong,  when  the  longer  diameter  is  its  axis  of  revolution.  Now 
the  shorter  diameter  may  be  regarded  as  the  direction  of  the 
greatest  attraction,  or  of  compression,  while  the  longer  diameter 
is  the  direction  of  least  attraction  or  of  dilatation.  In  the  case 
of  the  earth  it  is  well  known  that  gravity  is  greater  at  the  poles 
than  at  the  equator,  a  body  weighing  about  x^^th  more  at  the 
former  than  at  the  latter.  It  might,  therefore,  be  supposed  that 
crystals  with  one  positive  or  attractive  axis  of  double  refraction 
would  be  formed  of  oblate  spheroids,  while  those  with  one  nega- 
tive or  repulsive  axis,  would  be  made  up  of  prolate  spheroids. 

But  an  objection  exists  to  this  hypothesis.  According  to  it, 
obtuse  rhombohedra  ought  to  have  one  positive  axis,  while  acute 
rhombohedra  should  have  one  negative  axis  of  double  refraction. 
Now  the  crystalline  form  of  Iceland  spar  is  an  obtuse  rhombo- 
hedron,  but  the  optic  axis  of  this  substance  is  negative,  so  that  its 
crystalline  form  is  tlxat  which  is  producerl  by  an  oblate  spheroid, 
while  its  optical  property  is  that  of  a  prolate  spheroid.  To  obviate 
this  objection,  Dr.  Brewster*  suggests  that  the  molecules  have  the 
form  of  oblate  spheroids,  whose  polar  is  lo  their  equatorial  axes 
as  1  to  2.8204|  and  that  they  were  originally  more  oblate,  but 
have  been  rendered  less  so  by  the  force  of  aggregation,  which 
dilated  them  in  the  direction  of  the  smaller  axe^.  < 

In  point  of  fact,  however,  this  assumption  does  not  entirely 
obviate  the  difficulty,  as  the  spheroids  are  still  supposed  to  be 
oblate,  though  their  axis  is  a  negative  one ;  and  it  appears  pro- 
bable, that  the  same  force  which  would  render  the  axis  negative, 
should  change  the  shape  of  the  spheroid  from  tha  oblate  to  the 
prolate.  Moreover,  Dr.  Brewster's  explanation  involves  the  im- 
probable supposition  that  the  original  very  oblate  spheroids  if 
•'placed  together  without  any  forces  which  would  alter  their 
form,"  would*' compose  a  rhombohedron  with  a  greater  angle, 
and  having  no  double  refraction." 

On  the  assumption  that  the  axes  of  the  atoms  of  crystals  bear 
the  same  relations  to  each  other  that  the  axes  of  the  systems  of 
crystals  themselves  do,  I  have  drawn  up  the  following  table  of 
the  supposed  shapes  of  the  atoms : 

TABLE  OF  THE  SHAPES  OF  THE  ATOMS  OF  CRYSTALS. 

Hystemt  of  Crystals, 
.  (Clab*  I.  Eqniaxtd  (spheres) i.  Cable. 

11  (Orderu  Twoe,«.lMe.(.M«'^){J:  gJ^^A^lttc. 

8.^  Class  2.  UDeqaiAzed<  Ci.  Kight  Prismatic. 

3  )  I  Order  i.  Three  unequal  axes <  5.  Oblique  PrbmaUc 

Wj> ^ i.g.  DonbtyObUqne.. 

•  PhiL  2Von*.,  1830. 
[To  be  oontinaed  in  our  next] . 
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ON  SOME  PREPARATIONS  OF  BALSAM  OF 
COPAIVA. 

BT  MB.  JACOB  BBLL. 

Balsam  of  Copatva  has  been  minutely  examined,  and  its  com- 
position is  described  by  several  French  Chemists.  Berzelius  also 
has  given  a  detailed  analysis  in  his  Treatise  on  Chemistry,  and 
many  persons  in  this  country  have  experimented  on  the  subject, 
with  the  view  of  separating  the  active  principles,  or  contriving  an 
elegant  mode  of  administering  a  nauseous  remedy. 

There  are  in  the  market  two  varieties  of  the  balsam,  which  are 
known  on  the  continent,  and  distinguished  in  the  French  price- 
lists  as  the  solidifiable  and  the  non-solidifiable ;  the  price  of  the 
former  being  about  ten  per  cent,  higher  than  that  or  the  latter. 
This  distinction  is  not  generally  observed  in  this  country,  and 
the  two  varieties  are  sold  indiscriminately,  both  being  considered 
genuine.  This  circumstance,  together  with  the  occasional  sophis- 
tication of  the  article,  has  given  rise  to  some  discrepancy  in  the 
statements  of  Chemists  respecting  the  composition  of  the  bal- 
sam. The  only  tree  which  is  recognised  in  the  London  Pliarma- 
copmia,  as  yielding  the  Balsam  of  Copaiva,  is  the  Copaifera 
Langsdorfii,  We  are,  however,  unable  by  any  chemical  process 
to  identify  this  product  from  that  of  some  other  varieties  of  the 
genus  of  which  fifteen  or  more  are  mentioned  by  Dr.  Pereira, 
and  other  authorities. 

Balsam  of  Copaiva,  as  it  is  usually  found  in  the  market,  con- 
sists of  a  volatile  oil,  a  yellow  hard  resin  (called  resin  a,  or 
eopaivic  acid),  and  a  brown  soft  resin  (called  resin  /3).  The 
substance  sold  as  extract  or  resin  of  copaiva  is  prepared  by 
simple  evaporation,  and  consists  chiefly  of  the  hard  resin.  It  is 
generally  considered  to  possess  but  little  medicinal  action  on 
account  of  its  insolubility.  A  soluble  extract  is  also  sold,  which 
is  prepared  by  means  of  potash  or  soda,  and  is  a  resinate  of  the 
alkali  resembling  a  soap. 

By  boiling  the  balsam  with  magnesia  or  hydrate  of  lime,  the 
whole  is  solidiiied  and  brought  to  a  pilular  consistence,  and  this 
preparation  is  said  to  be  more  efficacious  than  even  the  balsam 
Itself,  while  it  is  less  objectionable  to  the  palate.     A  description 
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of  the  process  is  quoted  in  the  Pua&mackutical  Journal, 
vol.  u,  page  655,  from  the  Journal  de  Pharmacie. 

The  solidification  is  more  easily  effected  by  means  of  lime  than 
with  magnesia,  the  object  being  attained  generally  in  four  or  five 
hours»  or  even  less,  with  oue-fifteenth  of  the  weight  of  hydrate  of 
lime,  while  an  eighth  of  calcined  magnesia  is  required  to* produce 
the  same  result  in  from  twelve  to  fifteen  hours.  This  preparation 
is  sold  in  France,  in  the  form  of  sugar-plums,  being  covered  with 
a  coating  of  sugar.  It  is  also  sometimes  enclosed  in  capsules  of 
gelatine. 

When  balsam  of  copaiva  is  boiled  with  liquor  potassse,  the 
mixture  separates  into  two  portions,  a  white  oily  substance  or 
emulsion,  which  floats  on  a  yellowish  clear  liquid.  After  standing 
for  a  day  or  two,  the  upper  stratum  becomes  quite  clear,  the  potash 
being  thrown  down,  and  the  residue  consisting  of  essential  oil. 
The  clear  liquid  is  a  solution  of  the  resin  in  combination  with 
potash.  When  evaporated  to  dryness,  it  assumes  the  character  ol 
the  soluble  resin  before  mentioned.  Caustic  soda  may  be  sub- 
stituted for  potash. 

This  liquid  is  generally  supposed  to  form  the  basis  of  a  pa* 
tent  medicine,  sold  as  Franks  s  specific  ;  and  it  has  been  thought 
by  some  persons  to  contain  the  most  active  and  efficacious  portion 
of  the  balsam.  A  small  quantity  of  sweet  spirit  of  nitre  is  added 
to  it  in  order  to  increase  the  effect.  The  following  is  a  formula 
adopted  by  Mr.  Rowland,  of  Liverpool : 

Boil  for  ten  minutes,  and  to  each  pint  (sixteen  ounces)  of  the  mixture 
add  two  ounces  of  sweet  spirit  of  nitre.  Allow  it  to  stand  a  few  hours,  and 
draw  off  the  dear  liquid  by  means  of  an  orifice  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
Teasel. 

On  trying  this  process,  it  appears  that  the  quantity  of  liquor 
potassse  is  scarcely  sufficient  to  decompose  the  balsam  effectually; 
and  the  addition  of  n  little  water  is  an  improvement,  reducing  the 
result  to  a  state  of  dilution,  which  is  more  convenient  for  use, 
and  resembling  more  nearly  the  nostrum  of  which  it  is  an 
imitation. 

The  following  proportions  have  been  found  to  answer  the  pur- 
pose. A  mixture,  thus  prepared,  is  much  less  nauseous  than  the 
balsam,  and  may  be  taken  in  the  same  doses  as  Franks*s 
specific ;  namely,  a  dessert-spoon ful  twice  or  three  times  a  day  : 

Balsam  of  CopoiYa,  two  parts. 
licLuor  Pota8889  (or  Sodas),  three  parts. 
Distilled  Water,  seven  parts. 
Boil  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  then  add 

Sweet  Spirits  of  Nitre,  one  part. 
Separate  the  dear  liquid,  as  dh^cted  above  by  Mr.  Bowland. 

f2 
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This  preparation  is  miscible  in  all  proportions  witli  water,  on 
which  account  it  has  been  termed  soluble  copaiva.  The  term, 
however,  is  incorrect,  as  the  preparation  is  merely  a  solution  of 
the  saponified  resin,  and  contains  but  little,  if  any,  of  the  oil.  It 
has  been  supposed  that  a  portion  of  the  oil  is  converted  into 
resin  by  the  action  of  the  potash,  with  which  it  combines.  If 
this  theory  were  correct,  we  might  expect  the  whole  of  the 
oil  to  be  so  convertible  by  continuing  the  process ;  but  this  does 
not  appear  to  be  the  case,  as  the  bulk  of  the  oil  is  found  on  the 
surface  after  the  operation. 

Patients,  who  have  taken  the  alkaline  liquid,  represent  its 
efiects  as  being  similar  to  those  of  the  balsam,  but  milder  and 
less  irritating;  and  many  persons  can  take  it  without  inconveni- 
ence whose  stomachs  will  not  bear  the  balsam  in  its  natural 
state. 

Notwithstanding  the  efficacy  which  has  been  attributed  to  this 
preparation,  there  are  many  authorities  who  consider  the  volatile 
oil  of  copaiva  the  most  active  and  useful  constituent,  and  large 
quantities  of  this  oil  are  obtained  by  simple  distillation  of  the 
balsam,  the  residuum  cousituting  the  resin  of  copaiva.  The  oil 
is  sometimes  taken  in  doses  of  ten  or  fifteen  drops  floating  on 
water,  or  disguised  by  mucilage,  or  some  aromatic  tincture. 
This  being  a  nauseous  remedy,  various  means  have  been  adopted 
for  making  the  oil  into  pills  ;  for  which  purpose  the  following  is 
the  best  method,  although  it  is  by  no  means  an  easy  operation 
to  accomplish : 

Oil  of  Copaiva,  120  drops  (equal  to  70  minims). 

Soap,  20  grains. 

Calcined  Magnesia,  2  drachms. 

Mix  and  form  into  twenty-four  pills.  It  is  very  difficult  to 
reduce  the  mass  to  a  proper  consistence;  and  when  this  is  done, 
unless  it  be  instantly  divided  into  pills,  it  crumbles  into  powder, 
or  by  continuing  the  trituration,  it  becomes  liquid  and  loses  all 
its  adhesiveness.  When  the  pills  are  formed  they  soon  harden, 
and  retain  their  form  perfectly  well.  Although  each  pill  coni 
tains  five  grains  of  magnesia,  besides  the  soap,  and  five  drops  of 
the  oil,  they  are  not  larger  than  ordinary  five-grain  pills. 

The  soluble  resin,  when  soft  enough  to  roll  into  pills,  is  too  soft 
to  retain  its  form,  unless  a  little  gum  and  liquorice  powder  be 
added,  to  overcome  the  tendency  to  fall.  The  insoluble  resin  is 
more  easily  managed,  by  pouring  boiling  water  into  the  vessel 
containing  it,  which  makes  it  soft  enough  to  divide,  without  dis- 
solving any  portion;  the  pills,  on  cooling,  become  quite  hard 
and  durable. 

Black  pitch  may  be  made  into  pills  in  the  same  manner. 

Among  other  preparations  of  copaiva  may  be  mentioned  the 
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"  Sal  Copaibmy'  of  Mr.  Allen  (Briggate,  Leeds).  Tbe  mode  of 
preparing  this  salt  is  not  published.  It  was  introduced  a  few 
years  ago,  and  was  tried  by  Dr.  EUiotson  and  several  other 
medical  men  in  their  practice ;  but  the  expense  of  the  remedy 
was  an  obstacle  to  its  general  use,  being  sold  wholesale  about 
245.  an  ounce.  It  was  stated  by  the  maker  to  possess  all  the 
properties  of  the  balsam  in  a  concentrated  form,  the  dose  being 
from  two  to  five  grains.  It  was  also  recommended  as  an  expec- 
torant in  combination  with  oxymel,  and  in  cases  of  Dysuria  with 
subcarbonate  of  soda.  If  the  salt  possess  all  the  virtues  ascribed 
to  it  by  Mr.  Allen  it  would  be  a  valuable  addition  to  our  list  of 
preparations,  and  the  subject  deserves  further  investigation. 

There  are  some  practitioners  who  advocate  the  use  of  the 
balsam  in  its  natural  state  in  preference  to  any  of  its  preparations^ 
and  for  those  who  object  to  taking  it  in  water  order  the  capsules 
as  the  most  convenient  form  for  administering  the  remedy.  The 
method  of  making  the  capsules  is  described  in  the  Pharmaceu- 
tical Journ.al,  vol.  ii.,  page  769. 

It  is  stated  by  Dr.  Rees,  of  Guy's  Hospital,  that  when  the 
balsam  of  copaiva  is  taken  by  itself  it  may  be  detected  unaltered 
in  the  urine  in  the  following  manner:  Several  consecutive  doses 
having  been  taken  at  short  intervals  a  portion  of  ether  is  to  be 
added  to  the  urine,  and,  after  agitation,  it  is  to  be  allowed  to 
separate  and  poured  off.  The  ether  dissolves  the  balsam,  and,  by 
exposure  to  the  air  for  a  short  time,  evaporates,  leaving  the  balsam 
in  the  capsule.  It  is  stated  that  when  the  balsam  is  taken  with 
potash  this  result  cannot  be  obtained,  and  it  might  be  expected 
that  the  alkali,  by  rendering  it  soluble,  would  promote  its  com- 
plete decomposition  in  the  system. 

There  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  the  balsam  of  copaiva 
is  more  efficacious  when  saponified  by  means  of  an  alkali,  and 
one  of  the  most  common  modes  of  administering  it  is  in  the  form 
of  emulsion  with  liquor  potassse.  By  mechanical  suspension  with 
mucilage,  or  the  yolk  of  an  egg,  a  mixture  similar  in  appearance 
may  be  made ;  but  this  is  liable  to  separate  unless  the  alkali  be 
added.    The  following  is  a  good  recipe : 

R    Balsaini  Copaivffi,  5ig. 
MisturflB  Acaciie,  3^j' 
liquoris  FotaBsaersiss. 
Sympi  Aurantii,  lis.  - 
Aquae  DistOlatflB,  jivas.    Misce. 

Dosc^Two  or  three  taUe-spoonfttls. 

It  may  be  as  well  to  make  one  remark  (which  applies  generalljr 
to  oleaginous  mixtures  in  which  the  oil  is  suspended  by  muci- 
lage), that  the  mucilage  should  be  put  first  into  the  mortar  and 
well  incorporated  with  a  small  portion  of  the  balsam  before  the 
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rest  18  added,  and  the'syrup  should  be  added  after  the  emulsion 
is  completed.  Another  form  of  mixture  may  be  mentioned, 
which  some  patients  prefer. 

R    Balsami  Copalyse^ 

Spiritus  LayanduliB  Comp.  ana  5lij. 
LiqiiorisPota8se,3U*    ^ 
Dose--A  teaspoonAil  in  water  twioe  or  three  times  a  day. 
The  lavender  serves  to  disguise  the  flavour  of  the  balsam. 
Of  all  the  preparations  which  have  been  enumerated,  the  alkaline 
solution  of  copaiva  may  be  considered,  in  some  respects,  the 
least  objectionable.    Being  deprived  of  the  essential  oil  which, 
is  generally  considered  to  be  the  most  irritating  principle,  it  is 
roild  in  its  action,  and  it  is  less  nauseous  than  the  other  mixtures 
on  account  of  the  perfect  union  of  the  alkali  with  the  resin. 


Mr.  Mowbray  enquired,  whether  Mr.  Bell  had  not  observed 
a  milkiness  in  the  liquid  on  adding  the  sweet  spirits  of  nitre  to  the 
alkaline  solution,  arising  from  the  existence  of  free  acid  in  the 
spirit  ?  He  had  observed  in  Franks's  specific  that  a  portion  of 
the  alkali  was  in  the  state  of  a  carbonate ;  and  he  had  good  rea- 
son to  believe  that  it  also  contained  an  aromatic — cardamom 
seeds  having  been  macerated  in  the  sweet  spirit  of  nitre,  he  had 
understood,  in  the  proportion  of  an  ounce  to  a  pint.  He  observed 
that,  commercially  speaking,  the  two  kinds  of  balsam  were  de- 
signated as  New  York  and  Para ;  the  former  being  non-solidifi- 
able,  and  less  esteemed  than  the  other.  He  said,  Mr.  Bell  had 
omitted  one  preparation  of  copaiva  which  ought  to  be  noticed, 
namely,  the  copaivate  of  iron,  which  might  be  obtained  by  add- 
ing sulphate  of  iron  to  the  solution  of  copaivate  of  potash. 

Mr.  Bell  replied,  that  he  had  not  met  with  any  inconvenience 
on  adding  the  sweet  spirits  of  nitre  to  the  alkaline  solution,  as  he 
conceived  that  the  quantity  of  potash  named  was  quite  sufficient 
to  neutralize  any  free  acid  which  might  be  present.  He  had  tried 
the  effect  of  substituting  carbonate  of  potash  for  the  caustic 
alkali,  and  was  not  at  all  satisfied  with  the  result,  as  a  very  im- 
perfect soap  was  produced. 

The  Chairman  said  it  was  worthy  of  remark,  that  in  distilling 
the  balsam  in  a  copper-still,  a  considerable  quantity  of  copper 
was  dissolved  by  the  resin.  He  thought  the  best  way  of  prepar- 
ing the  resin  was  to  evaporate  the  balsam  in  an  open  dish,  proper 
precautions  being  used  to  prevent  accident  by  fire. 

On  the  table  were  specimens  of  the  preparations  alluded  to  in 
the  paper,  and  also  a  box  of  .pills  made  according  to  the  formula. 
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OBSERVATIONS  AND  RESEARCHES  UPON  A  NEW 
SOLVENT  FOR  STONE  IN  THE  BLADDER. 

BY  ALEXANDER  URE,  A,M. 

Surgeon  to  the  Western  Opthalmic  Institution,  Honorary  Member  of  the 
PharaiAceatlcal  Society. 

In  pursuing  some  enquiries  relative  to  the  treatment  of  certain 
forms  of  urinary  disease  my  attention  was  directed  to  the  pro- 
perties of  carbonate  of  lithia,  a  substance  of  which  no  therapeutic 
application  has  been  heretofore  made.  It  nevertheless  occurs 
as  a  constituent  of  various  mineral  waters ;  namely,  in  those  of 
the  Kreuzbrunnen  of  Marienbad,  of  Klausen,  of  the  Josephsquelle 
at  Bilin,of  the  Obersalzbrunnen  in  Silesia,  of  Lubien  in  Galicia, 
of  the  Kranchen  at  Ems,  and  of  the  Franzensbrunnea  at  Eger. 
The  four  first  named  waters  have,  according  to  Osann,  one  of 
the  latest  and  most  complete  writers  on  the  subject,  been  found 
of  service  in  some  unhealthy  conditions  of  the  urinary  organs.* 

Carbonate  of  lithia  dissolves  in  water  at  the  ordinary  tempera* 
lure  of  60°  Fahr.,  to  the  amount  of  one  per  cent.  From  its 
sparing  solubility  it  may  be  said  to  form  the  connecting  link  be- 
tween the  earths  and  alkalis.  It  possesses  a  faintly  alkaline  by  no 
means  unpleasant  taste.  No  opportunity  has  yet  been  afforded  me 
of  ascertaining  whether  it  passes  through  the  circulation  un« 
changed,  although  analogy  would  lead  to  the  supposition  that  such 
was  the  case.  It  has  a  remarkable  affinity  for  uric  acid»  so  much 
so,  that  if  finely  pulverized  lepidolite  (a  hard  siliceous  mineral  con- 
taining three  or  four  per  cent,  of  lithia)  be  boiled  along  with 
uric  acid  in  water,  urate  of  lithia  is  formed.  A  fact  pointed  out 
by  M.  Lipowitz,  and  which  has  been  lately  verified  by  myself. 

According  to  the  chemist  above  mentioned,  one  part  of  car- 
bonate of  lithia  dissolved  in  water  and  boiled  along  with  an  excess 
of  uric  acid,  dissolves  four  parts  of  the  latter,  which  are  held  in 
solution  after  cooling.  Urate  of  lithia  is  indeed  the  most  soluble 
salt  which  that  acid  forms.  It  crystallizes  by  evaporation  in  the 
shape  of  small  grains,  which  require  sixty  parts  of  water  at  the 
temperature  of  60°  Fahr.  to  dissolve  them.  It  contains  14.4  per 
cent,  of  liihia.f 

In  order  to  determine  the  solvent  powers  of  carbonate  of 
lithia  with  reference  to  uric  acid  and  its  compounds,  at  the  com- 
mon temperature  of  the  human  body,  I  instituted  the  following 
experiments : 

*  PhysikalUch-medicinUcke  DarsteUung  der  bekanntm  E^U^lUn*    Berlin 
1889,  page  94. 
t  BeneUua,  Kappart  AsmueL    1848,  page  835. 
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A  solution  of  one  grain  of  carbonate  of  lithia  in  an  ounce  of 
distilled  water  was  brought  to  a  temperature  of  98°,  and  pure 
uric  acid  gradually  added  in  minute  portions  until  it  ceased  to 
dissolve.  The  quantity  thus  taken  up  was  2.3  grains.  The  re- 
sulting solution,  which  remained  unchanged  the  following  morning, 
being  saturated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  threw  down  a  precipitate 
of  uric  acid,  amounting  to  two  grains.  Now  it  will  be  seen  by 
referring  to  my  paper  on  the  ''  solvents  for  calculous  concretions," 
published  in  the  fifth  number  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Journal, 
vol.  i.,  that  one  grain  of  crystals  of  soda,  dissolved  in  an  ounce 
of  water,  took  up  only  one  grain  of  uric  acid — that  one  grain  of 
carbonate  of  potash  took  up  1.4  grains-* one  grain  of  borax  1.2 
grains  —  and  four  grains  of  bicarbonate  of  soda  l.l  grains. 
Hence  it  follows  that  the  solvent  power  of  carbonate  of  lithia  is 
more  than  double  that  of  carbonate  of  soda  ;  nearly  double  that 
of  carbonate  of  .potash  or  borax ;  and  about  eight  times  that 
of  bicarbonate  of  soda,  which  is  the  active  ingredient  of  the  Vichy 
water. 

A  human  urinary  calculus,  now  on  the  table  of  the  Society,com« 
posed  of  uric  acid  with  alternate  layers  of  oxalate  of  lime,  having 
been  most  accurately  poised,  after  being  previously  brought  to 
hygrometric  repose,  by  digesting  in  fresh  urine  and  then  care« 
folly  dried,  was  placed  in  a  solution  of  four  grains  of  carbonate 
of  lithia,  in  an  ounce  of  distilled  water,  and  steadily  maintained 
at  a  blood-heat  by  means  of  a  water-bath, during  five  consecutive 
hours.  On  being  withdrawn,  nicely  washed,  and  again  dried  as 
before,  it  was  found  to  have  lost  five  grains  in  weight,  which  is 
at  the  rate  of  one  grain  an  hour.  The  calculus  is  deeply  eroded 
in  different  parts,  but  the  delicate  laminae  of  oxalate  of  lime 
remain  intact,  imparting  to  the  surface  the  appearance  of  deep 
etching.  The  menstruum  acquired  a  pale  yellow  tinge,  and 
there  fell  down  from  it  on  cooling  a  light  flocculent  deposit  of 
urate  of  lithia,  in  which  silky  crystalline  tufts  could  be  discerned 
by  help  of  the  microscope.  It  was  still  alkaline  to  litmus.  De- 
composed by  means  of  hydrochloric  acid,  it  yielded  nearly  three 
grains  of  pure  uric  acid. 

In  another  experiment,  the  remaining  half  of  the  same  cal- 
culus being  allowed  to  stand  during  four  hours  in  two  ounces  of 
the  natural  Vichy  water,  from  the  spring  called  /f^pt/a/ (containing 
three  grains  and  a  half  of  carbonate  of  soda),  was  found  to  have 
parted  with  two-tenths  of  a  grain  of  uric  acid  ;  while  the  former 
portion  of  the  calculus,  placed  under  precisely  similar  circum- 
stances, at  the  same  time,  in  a  solution  of  1.6  grains  of  carbonate 
of  lithia  to  two  ounces  of  distilled  water,  afforded  nine -tenths  of 
a  grain  of  uric  acid.  Thus  is  demonstrated  the  very  superior 
solvent  agency  of  the  above  feeble  lithia  solution  over  the  Vichy 
water. 
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Half  a  grain  of  urate  of  soda  (the  ordinary  basis  of  gouty 
concretions  or  chalk  stones)  diffused  in  an  ounce  of  distilled 
water  at  the  blood  heat,  completely  dissolved  with  the  addition 
of  one  grain  of  carbonate  of  lithia,  the  solution  continuing 
limpid  and  unaltered ;  whereas,  half  a  grain  of  the  same  urate 
in  a  similar  quantity  of  water  at  a  corresponding  temperature, 
rests  apparently  unchanged,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  two  phials 
before  you.  Urate  of  soda,  as  pointed  out  in  my  paper  on  Gouty 
Concretions,  published  in  vol.  xxiv.  of  the  Medico- Chirurgical 
Transactions^  is  about  as  insoluble  as  uric  acid. 

It  deserves  notice,  that  when  fresh  healthy  urine  is  rendered 
alkaline  by  carbonate  of  lithia,  no  deposition  ensues. 

A  very  large  proportion  of  the  stones  which  occur  in  the 
urinary  bladder  of  many  are  composed  in  whole  or  in  part  of  uric 
acid.  Of  all  the  various  menstrua  hitherto  recommended,  none 
appears  to  promise  more  favourably  than  the  carbonate  of  lithia, 
from  the  promptitude  and  energy  with  which  in  dilute  solution 
it  attacks  calculi  of  this  description.  If  by  means  of  injection 
we  can  reduce  a  stone  at  the  rate  of  a  grain  or  more  an  hour,  as 
the  above  experiment  would  lead  us  to  anticipate,  we  shall  not 
merely  diminish  the  positive  bulk  of  the  calculus,  but  farther 
loosen  its  cohesion,  disintegrate  it,  so  to  speak,  causing  it  to 
crumble  down  and  be  washed  away  in  the  stream  of  the  urine. 
Cases  may  present  themselves  in  which  it  may  be  expedient  to 
conjoin  the  use  of  the  lithontriptor;  but  only  occasionally  and  at 
long  intervals.  It  is  the  frequency  of  repetition  which  renders 
that  instrument  so  hazardous. 

It  may  be  presumed,  moreover,  that  the  plan  of  throwing  in  a 
weak  solution  of  this  kind,  would  generally  exercise  a  beneficial 
influence  in  obviating  irritation,  by  removing  the  sharp  angular 
points  and  asperities  of  the  broken  fragments,  where  the  practice 
of  crushing  is  adopted. 

No  apprehension  need  be  entertained  from  the  administration 
of  injections,  if  judiciously  directed.  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie  found 
that  the  bladder  bore  without  inconvenience  a  stream  of  fluid 
composed  of  two  minims  and  a  half  of  nitric  acid  for  each  ounce 
of  distilled  water.*  An  Austrian  surgeon  has  recently  intro- 
duced vinegar  into  the  bladder,  with  excellent  success,  in  an 
instance  of  phosphatic  calculus.  Mons.  Lisfranc,  the  eminent 
French  surgeon,  has  used  in  like  manner  tincture  of  cantharides 
for  the  cure  of  enuresis;  and  I  myself  have  thrown  a  dilute 
solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  into  the  bladder,  with  the  best  effect, 
in  cases  of  chronic  catarrh  of  that  viscus. 

Nothing  has  hindered  me  from  trying  the  carbonate  of  lithia 
but  its  extreme  scarcity.  I  would,  therefore,  suggest  the  im- 
portance  of  its  preparation  to  the  Pharmaceutical  Chemist.    The 

*  London  Medical  Oazetie,  June  1831. 
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AL0S8  WOOD. 


mineral  called  spodumency  which  is  found  at  Killiney,  near  Dublin, 
contains,  according  to  Stromeyer's  analysis,  6.6  per  cent  of 
lithia. 

My  best  thanks  are  due  to  Mr.  George  Knight,  of  Foster  Lane, 
and  to  Mr.  Morson,  for  supplying  me  with  the  specimens  of  car- 
bonate of  lithia  employed  m  the  preceding  investigation. 

The  Chairman,  in  expressing  the  thanks  of  the  Society  to 
Mr,  Ure,  observed,  that  the  subject  was  very  interesting  and 
important,  and  he  had  no  doubt  that  the  carbonate  of  lithia 
might  be  obtained  without  much  difficulty,  if  a  demand  should 
arise  for  it. 


NOTICES  OF  SPECIMENS  IN  THE  MUSEUM  OF  THE 
PHARMACEUTICAL  SOCIETY. 

BY  MR.  THEOPHILUS  REDWOOD,  CURATOR. 

ALOES  WOOD. 
This  is  an  obsolete  article  of  the  Materia  Medica,  which  was 
once  held  in  very  high  repute.  Pomet,  chief  druggist  to  Louis 
XIV.,  in  his  "  Histoire  des  Drogues,*'  says,  **  Of  all  the  woods 
sold  in  the  shops,  we  have  none  more  precious,  more  valuable 
and  rare  than  i\\e  true  wood  of  aloes.  This  is  the  substance 
alluded  to  in  scripture  where  aloes  is  mentioned.*  It  is  described 
by  Dioscorides,  Avicenna,  and  other  ancient  writers,  as  a  fragrant 
and  aromatic  wood.  Much  difference  of  opinion  has  existed  as 
to  the  tree  which  affords  the  true  aloes  wood.  It  has  been 
ascribed  to  the  ExctBcaria  agallocha,  a  tree  belonging  to  the 

natural  order  Euphorbiaceec,  the 
juice  of  which  is  so  acrid  as  to 
cause  blindness  when  allowed  to 
touch  the  eyes ;  and  hence  the 
name  from  excaecare,  to  blind ; 
and   also,   probably   more   cor* 
rectly,  to   the  Aquilaria  agal- 
locha  and  Aquilaria  ovatay  be- 
longing  to    the   natural    order 
Amygdaleee.     Pomet  says  there 
are  several  sorts  ofaloes  wood,  but 
that  the  best  is  the  Agalloclium 
of  India,  which  comes  from  Cale- 
cut    *'  The  finest,"  he  says, "  is 
the  black  kind,  of  a  changeable 
colour,  full,  heavy,  solid,  and 
Aqniiaru  AgaUocha.  thick,  which  cannot  be  whitened, 

•  Psalm  xlv^  8.    Prov.  vlL,  17.    Canticlwi  iv.,  14.    John  xix.,  89. 
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and  is  difficult  to  set  on  fire.  Some  persons  pretend  to  affirm,  that 
we  cannot  have  the  true  wood  ofaloes^  and  that  it  g^rows  not  in  this 
terrestrial  paradise,  it  having  been  swept  away  by  the  deluge  ;  and 
others  will  not  allow  it  us,  because  it  is  not  produced  among;  us, 
except  in  deserts  and  upon  inaccessible  mountains,  not  only  from 
their  height  but  because  of  the  wild  beasts  which  inhabit  among 
them ;  to  confute  all  which,  I  shall  only  state,  that  the  ambassa- 
dors  from  the  kingdom  of  Siam,  brought  of  this  true  wood,io  present 
to  the  king  of  France,  now  reigning,  a  basin,  with  its  salver,  proper 
to  wash  hands  in,  made  at  Siam,  after  the  mode  of  that  country. 
This  basin,  though  of  wood,  is  more  esteemed  than  if  it  had  been 
of  massy  gold,  because  made  of  the  true  aloes  wood,  growing  at 
Bantam,  and  in  China,  and  which  is  of  the  size  and  shape  of  the 
olive-tree,  having  leaves  something  after  the  same  sort ;  after 
which  grows  a  little  round  fruit,  like  our  cherry. 

'*  The  chief  sign  of  the  goodness  of  aloes  wood  is,  that  the 
chips  being  put  into  water  will  swim,  and  when  burning  on  fire- 
coals,  they  will  sweat  or  fry,  afford  a  sweet  scent,  and  leave  bub- 
bles behind  them,  not  easily  vanishing.  It  is  hot  and  dry,  cephalic, 
neurotic,  stomachic,  cardiac,  alexipharmic ;  strengthens  the 
brain,  heart,  nerves,  spirits,  and  whole  body ;  is  excellent  against 
faintings  and  swoonings,  and  kills  worms  by  its  bitterness.  Dose^ 
in  powder,  half  a  drachm  to  a  drachm." 

Some  interesting  particulars  respecting  this  wood  have  recently 
been  published  in  Kitto's  Cyclopcedia  of  Biblical  Literature^ 
under  the  head  Ahalim  and  Ahaloth» 

fTlie  specimen  in  the  Museum  was  presented  by  Messrs. 
Winstanley  and  Son. 

WOORARI,  OB  WOUBALI,  POISON. 
(A  spcdmen  presented  by  Mr.  Harrison,  Charles  Street,  Berkley  Square). 

This  poison  is  chiefly  manufactured  by  the  Macoushi  Indians, 
who  inhabit  British  Guiana,  between  the  rapids  of  the  Demerara 
river  and  the  high  mountains  of  the  interior.  It  is  employed  for 
arming  the  points  of  the  arrows  which  are  used  by  the  natives  in 
their  warfare,  and  also  in  catching  wild  animals.  These  arrows 
are  projected  by  a  kind  of  blowpipe,  called  a  sirvatan.  A  wound, 
caused  by  one  of  the  poisoned  arrows,  is  said  to  take  away  life, 
like  a  magic  wand,  without  producing  the  slightest  pang. 

Considerable  doubt  exists  as  to  the  composition  and  prepara- 
tion of  the  Wourali  poison. 

Dr.  Pereira  says,  the  basis  of  it  is  obtained  from  the  Strychnos 
toxifera. 

Orfila  adopts  the  opinion  of  Bancroft,  that  it  is  obtained  from 
some  species  of  climbing  plant. 
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Gray,  in  his  Supplement  to  the  Pharmacopoeia,  says,  '*  tlie 

Wooraroo  poison,  or  balsam  arouaroay  flows  from  the  Icica  heta- 
phylla,  and  smells  like  citron." 

We  are  not  informed  on  what  data  these  opinions  are  founded ; 
but  the  great  interest  which  the  subject  at  one  time  excited,  and 
the  mystery  in  which  it  was  enveloped,  induced  some  scientific 
travellers  to  endeavour  to  obtain  authentic  information  on  the 
points  in  question.  In  the  year  1813,  Mr.  Waterton,  an  English 
gentleman  of  independent  property,  having  visited  Demerara  at 
his  own  expense,  and  solely  with  scientific  objects,  travelled  800 
miles  into  the  interior,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  precise 
facts  connected  with  the  preparation  of  the  Wourali  poison.  The 
privations  and  toils  he  endured,  during  this  journey,  are  detailed 
in  his  ''Wanderings  in  South  America."  All  the  information  he 
could  obtain,  amounted  to  the  statement,  that  the  poison  is  made 
by  the  Macoushi  Indians,  from  the  Wourali  vine  and  several  other 
plants,  the  strongest  Indian  pepper,  two  species  of  ants,  and  the 
fangs  of  two  species  of  snakes, 

Mr.  Waterton's  book,  however,  contains  much  interesting 
information  respecting  the  effects  of  the  poison,  and  the  method 
of  using  it  adopted  by  the  Indians.  The  arrows  which  are 
employed  for  conveying  the  poison  to  the  destined  prey,  are  from 
nine  to  ten  inches  long,  made  from  the  leaf  of  a  species  of  palm, 
hard  and  brittle,  and  pointed  as  sharp  as  a  needle.  The  blowpipe 
or  tube,  from  which  the  arrow  is  propelled,  is  from  ten  to  eleven 
feet  in  length,  consisting  of  a  hollow  reed  which  grows  to  this 
length,  without  any  knot  or  deviation  in  its  diameter,  and  this 
reed  is  enclosed  in  a  case  of  a  stronger  material  made  from  a 
species  of  palm.  Some  wild  cotton  being  wound  round  the  end 
of  the  arrow  to  make  it  fit  the  hollow  of  the  tube,  the  practised 
Indian  propels  the  deadly  weapon,  by  the  force  of  his  breath,  to 
a  distance  of  three  hundred  feet. 

At  a  subsequent  period  Dr.  Hancock,  who  resided  in  Sooth 
America,  and  chiefly  in  British  Guiana,  from  the  year  1804 
to  1828,  undertook  a  further  investigation  of  the  subject,  the 
result  of  which  is  published  in  the  Quarterly  Journal  of  the 
Royal  Institution.     He  says, 

'*  Having  examined  the  Mandavacs,  FranciBCo  and  Domingo,  two  intel* 
ligent  Indians,  who  were  horn  and  hred  on  the  spot  of  the  trihe  most  famed 
for  producing  the  most  active  worari,  and  who  lived  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
mountains  whidi  produce  hoth  the  deadly  poison  and  the  instmment  of  its 
conveyance,  I  have  received  from  them  separately  a  most  correct  and  satis- 
factory account  of  this  affair. 

"  These  Indians  stated,  that  hoth  for  tlie  mavacuri  and  saraa,  they  go  np 
the  Siapo  and  contiguous  streams,  or  ahout  the  mountains  of  Unturan  and 
of  Achivucary,  as  observed  by  Humboldt. 

**  They  could  give,  however,  no  information  respecting  the  flowers;  but 
they  knew  the  plant  well,  and  called  it  mavacuri ;  and  they  state,  that  it  is 
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of  ihe  gourd  kind,  or  one  of  the  cucurbitaoeffi,  of  the  suse  of  a  largo  orange, 
round,  and  having  a  hard  shell,  or  pericarp,  which  is  used  at  times  to  con- 
tain the  poison. 

^  The  mahwy,  they  saj,  is  the  plant  of  which  they  make  the  blowpipe 
for  projecting  Uie  arrow. 

**  In  regard  to  the  manu&cture  of  the  poison,  they  say,  that  they  in 
general  add  nothing,  though  some,  to  thicken  it,  add  the  bark.'  They 
merely  peel  or  scrape  off  the  bark,  and  bruise  it  well  in  a  mortar.  The  mass 
is  then  put  into  a  fimnel,  or  cartocho^  made  with  wild  plantain-leayes,  and 
having  a  little  cotton  at  the  bottom  to  strain  it;  plenty  of  cold  water  is 

Eoured  over  it,  and  they  proceed  in  the  same  manner  as  in  drawing  the 
xivium  of  ashes.    This  infusion  is  put  into  an  earthen  pot,  and  boiled 
down  to  a  proper  consistence. 

^  This  was  related  drcnmstantially  by  Domingo  and  Francisco  sqn- 
rately.  Th^  had  no  idea  of  the  addition  of  other  substances  (ants,  &c.), 
serving,  in  reality,  only  to  dilute,  and  render  the  poison  less  active,  as  pre- 
scribed by  the  Indians  living  near  our  settlements  ;  all  of  which  are  but 
inventions,  like  those  of  the  charlatans  of  Europe,  to  tlirow  mystery  over 
the  affidr,  and  enhance  the  value  of  the  art." 

The  following  extract  from  a  letter  addressed  to  Dr.  Hancock 
by  Mr.  J.  Forsyth,  contains  some  further  information  on  the 
subject. 

'*  I  received  your  letter  of  the  30th  ult.,  requesting  a  specimen  of  the 
worari  vine.  I  am  sorry  it  is  not  at  present  in  flower  ;  but  I  send  you  a 
small  brandi  of  it,  and  two  other  vines,  called  tocrarybaUy  and  courampo^^ 
which  the  Indians  use  as  auxiliaries  to  strengthen  the  former.  You  will 
also  receive  two  small  roots  of  the  worari  vine,  which  will  grow  if  imme- 
diately planted ;  it  will  require  a  great  proportion  of  sand  mixed  with  the 
earth  it  is  planted  in,  as  it  is  found  growing  on  sand-hills. 

"The  mode  of  preparing  the  poison  is  as  follows:— The  inner  bark  or 
tindof  the  root  (for  it  is  the  root  only  that  is  used),  is  scraped  off  into  some 
vesseL  The  worarybally-root  undergoes  the  same  process ;  but  it  is  the 
vine  itself  of  the  courampoey  that  is  used.  To  these,  mixed  together  and 
well  boiled  down  with  some  water,  the  Indians  add  some  peppers,  and 
farther  boil  the  whole  mass  to  a  thick  syrup. 

**  This  account  of  the  process,  I  have  had  jQrom  the  Indians ;  but  they  are 
to  bring  some  of  these  roots,  &c,  and  make  the  poison  in  my  presence.  I 
shall,  therefore,  have  it  in  my  power,  I  hope,  hereafter,  to  give  you  a  more 
accurate  description  of  this  process." 

Id  a  communication  made  by  Dr.  Hancock  to  the  Medico- 
Botanical  Society,  in  1837,  he  adds  to  bis  previous  statements, 
that  in  the  preparation  of  the  poison  by  the  Macoushi's,  the  slimy 
barks  of  the  kyheri  and  quasima  are  added  to  give  tenacity  to 
the  extract. 

Dr.  Hancock  has  remarked,  that, 

**  If  such  a  thing  does  exist  in  nature  as  a  du'ect  sedative,  in  the  strictest 
sense  of  the  term,  I  shoidd  imagine  it  to  be  this  extraordinary  vegetable 
extract.  Its  operation  on  the  animal  frame  is  most  mysterious.  It  extin- 
guishes the  vital  spark  without  a  pang  or  a  struggle,  if  prepared  without 
any  other  substance  bemg  added;  for  the  most  efficient  poison  is  prepared 
from  the  worari  vine  alone.  The  sensation  and  effect  it  produces  are  ex- 
tremely analogous  to  those  which  arise  fh>m  excessive  bleeduig — ^the  animal 
under  its  influence  smking  from  existence  in  the  most  placid  swoon." 
It  appears  that  the  Indians  are  acquainted  with  means  for 
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recoverin?  EDimals  from  the  effects  of  the  poison,  and  are  in  the 
habit  of  shooting  monkeys,  birds,  &c.,  with  the  poisoned  arrows, 
and  after  bringing  them  to  the  ground,  resuscitating  them;  by 
which  means  they  carry  on  a  considerable  traffic  in  these  animals. 

In  **  Mayors  Outlines  of  Physiology,''  a  case  is  described  in 
which  a  horse,  suffering  from  a  severe  attack  of  tetanus  and 
locked-jaw,  the  mouth  being  too  firmly  closed  to  admit  the  intro- 
duction of  either  food  or  meidicine,  was  inoculated  on  the  fleshy 
part  of  the  shoulder  with  an  arrow  point  coated  with  the  Wourali 
poison;  in  ten  minutes  apparent  death  was  produced.  Artificial 
respiration  was  immediately  commenced  and  kept  up  about  four 
hours,  when  reanimation  took  place ;  the  animal  rose  up  appa* 
rently  perfectly  recovered,  and  eagerly  partook  of  hay  and  corn. 
He  unluckily  was  too  abundantly  supplied  with  food  during  the 
night.  The  consequence  was,  over  distention  of  the  stomach,  of 
which  the  animal  died  the  following  day,  without,  however, 
having  the  slightest  recurrence  of  tetanic  symptoms. 

Sir  B.  Brodie,  in  two  papers  read  before  the  Royal  Society  in 
1811  and  1812,  has  described  the  results  of  some  experiments 
performed  with  this  poison. 

'*  Some  woorara  was  Inserted  into  a  wotmd  in  a  young  cat.  She  became 
affected  by  it  in  a  few  minutes,  and  lay  in  a  drowsy  and  half  sensible  state, 
in  which  she  continued  at  the  end  of  an  hour  and  fifteen  minutes,  when  the 
application  of  the  poison  was  repeated.  In  fbur  minutes  after  the  second 
application,  respiration  entirely  ceased,  and  the  animal  appeared  to  be  dead, 
but  the  heart  was  still  felt  acting  about  one  hundred  and  forty  times  in  a 
minute.  She  was  placed  in  a  temperature  of  85*^  Fahr.  and  the  lungs  were 
artificially  inflated  about  forty  times  in  a  minute.  The  heart  continued 
acting  regularly.  When  the  artificial  respiration  had  been  kept  up  for 
forty  minutes,  the  pupils  of  the  eyes  were  observed  to  contract  and  dilate, 
on  the  increase  or  diminution  of  light,  saliva  had  flowed  fh>m  the  mouth 
and  a  small  quantity  of  tears  was  collected  between  the  eye  and  eye-lids, 
but  the  animal  continued  perfectly  motionless  and  insensible.  At  the  end 
of  an  hour  and  forty  minutes,  from  the  same  period,  there  were  slight 
inyoluntary  contractions  of  Uie  muscles,  and  every  now  and  then  there  was 
an  effort  to  breathe.  The  involuntary  motions  continued,  and  the  effbrts 
to  breathe  became  more  frequent.  At  the  end  of  another  hour,  the  animal 
for  the  first  time  gave  some  signs  of  sensibility  when  roused,  and  made 
spontaneous  efforts  to  breathe  twenty-two  times  in  a  minute.  The  artificial 
respiration  was  discontinued.  She  lay,  as  if  in  a  state  of  profound  sleep 
for  forty  minutes,  when  she  suddenly  awoke,  and  walked  away.  On  the 
following  day  she  appeared  slightly  indisposed }  but  she  gradually  recovered, 
and  is  at  this  time  still  aUye  and  in  health.*' 

Sir  B.  Brodie  found  that  the  best  method  of  applying  the 
poison  was  to  mix  it  with  water  to  the  consistence  of  a  thin 
paste ;  then  to  make  a  wound,  and  smear  the  poison  over  it  with 
the  end  of  the  scalpel.  He  also  found  that  the  effect  was  more 
speedy  and  certain,  if  ihere  were  some,  but  not  much,  heemorrhage. 
It  is  necessary  to  keep  the  wourali  in  a  perfectly  dry  state ; 
and  when  thus  preserved,  it  appears  to  retain  its  properties  for  a 
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considerable  number  of  years.  Mr.  Iltff  *  applied  some  which 
had  been  thus  kept  for  twenty-seven  years,  and  it  killed  the 
animal  in  a  few  minutes.  Dr.  Hancock  and  Mr.  lliff  both  state, 
that  the  poison  may  be  taken  into  the  stomach  without  injury,  a 
considerable  quantity  having  been  administered  to  animals,  by 
the  mouth,  without  producing  any  sensible  effect. 

THS  FRUIT  OF  THE  CABOB-TREE ;  OB,  ST.  JOHN'S  BBEAP. 
Is  the  produce  of  the  Ceratonia  siliqua.  The  name,  Ceratonia^ 
of  this  plant,  is  derived  from  jccpof)  a  ham,  in  allusion  to  the  horn* 
like  appearance  of  the  pod.  The  pods  have  been  imported  from 
Spain  under  the  name  of  A  Igaroba  beans^f  the  tree  being  known 
in  that  country  by  the  name  of  Algaroba.  There  is,  however, 
another  tree,  the  Prosopis  pallida,  a  native  of  Chili,  which  is 
called  Algaroba.l  The  Arabic  name  of  the  Garob-treeis  Khar* 
roub,  from  which  the  English  name  is  derived. 

This  tree,  which  belongs  to  the  natural  order  Leguminosoe,  is 
common  in  the  South  of  Spain,  where  both  the  pod  and  the 
seed  or  bean  are  used  as  food  for  man  and  beast.  The  seeds 
are  said  to  have  formed  a  principal  article  of  food  to  our  cavalry 
horses  in  Spain,  during  the  war  of  1811  and  1812.  The  pods 
contain  a  large  portion  of  sweet  fecula,  on  account  of  which 
they  are  frequently  eaten ;  and  popular  opinion  having  identified 
this  with  the  wild  honey  spoken  of  in  scripture  as  the  food  of 
John  the  Baptist,  the  name  of  St.  John's  bread  has  been  given 
to  it. 

The  pods  have  been  recommended  for  improving  the  voice, 
and  are  employed  for  this  purpose  by  singers. 

This  specimen  was  presented  by  Mr.  Squire. 

MR.  FOWNES'S  LECTURE  ON  ELECTRICITY. 
On  Wednesday  evening,  the  26th  of  July,  Mr.  Fownes  deli- 
vered his  lecture,  as  announced  in  our  last  number.  He  com- 
menced by  tracing  the  early  history  of  the  science,  and  explaining 
the  phenomena  which  gave  rise  to  its  establishment.  Having  in 
a  very  clear  and  perspicuous  manner  described  the  different 
kinds  of  electricity  and  their  sources,  and  briefly  alluded  to 
electrical  induction,  he  proceeded  to  point  out  the  connection 
between  electricity  and  chemical  action,  of  which  a  variety  of 
illustrations  were  given,  especially  in  the  process  of  electro- 
plating; and  several  beautiful  specimens  of  this  process  were 
exhibited  from  Messrs.  Elkington's. 

*  Medical  Gazette,  vol.  xz.,  p.  280. 
t  Loudon's  Eneychpctdia  of  Plants, 

1  Captain  Bagnold,  in  **The  T^wouMCtions  of  the  Society  of  Arts,*' 
vol  xliz.  p.  98. 
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THE  PREPARATION  OF  PURE  IODIDE  OF 
POTASSIUM. 

Messrs.  T.  and  H.  Smith  have  forwarded  to  us  the  following 
observations,  in  reply  to  the  remarks  made  at  the  Pharmaceutical 
Meetiiig  of  June  I4th,  on  their  paper: 

In  reference  to  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Redwood  on  our  process, 
we  nrny  say,  that  we  know  of  no  method  for  preparing  hydriodic 
acid  that  is  not  incomparably  more  troublesome  and  tedious  than 
the  preparation  of  the  solution  of  iodide  of  iron,  used  by  us  for 
neutralising  the  excess  of  alkali. 

The  assertion  that  the  substitution  of  hydriodic  acid  will 
obviate  the  necessity  of  filtration,  fusion,  and  the  use  of  alcohol, 
is  not  cotrect.  Filtration  cannot  be  avoided,  whatever  method 
may  be  adopted,  and,  as  the  object  in  fusing  the  salt  is  to  remove 
colouring  matters,  which  would  injure  its  beauty  and  purity ; 
and  as  these  already  exist  previously  to  neutralization,  and  can 
only  be  got  rid  of  readily  in  this  way,  the  necessity  for  fusion 
does  not  become  in  any  respect  less.  Neither  will  it  render  the 
use  of  alcohol  less  requisite,  for  as  this  is  employed  to  sepa* 
rate  the  iodide  from  the  impurities  communicated  through  the 
medium  of  the  alkaline  carbonate,  they  will  be  present,  whatever 
plan  we  may  use  for  neutralizing  its  excess ;  but  to  show  how 
very  trifling  is  the  quantity  of  spirit  required  in  our  process,  we 
may  mention,  that  in  lately  preparing  a  quantity  of  iodide  of 
potassium,  from  72  ozs.  iodine  no  impurities  made  their  appear- 
ance till  the  mother  liquid  was  reduced  to  less  than  one  ounce. 

EXTR ACTUM  CANNABIS  INDICT. 

(communicated  BV  MR.  SAVORY). 

Take  of  Gunjah  (braised  fine)  4lb  avouxlupoU. 
Bectified  Spirit  (0.838)  5  gab.  old  m. 

Macerate  the  gunjah  in  two  gallons  of  the  spirit  for  seven 
days,  then  strain  otf,  and  add  one  gallon  more  of  the  spirit ; 
let  this  stand  four  days,  and  strain;  mix  the  two  tinctures  and 
filter;  then  boil  the  hemp  in  the  remaining  two  gallons  of 
spirit  for  fifteen  minutes,  and  filter  while  hot. 

Let  all  the  tinctures  be  mixed,  then  distil  off  the  spirit,  and 
evaporate  the  remainder  in  a  water-bath  to  the  consistence  of  an 
extract.     (Produce — twelve  ounces). 

ON  THE  PRESERVATION  OF  ROOTS. 


TO  THE  EDITOR  Of  THE  PIIAKMACEITTICAL  JOURNAL, 

87,  LissoH  Grove,  6£A  July,  1843. 
My  DEAR  Sir, — I  have   received  the  July  number  of  your 
useful  Journal,  and  I  beg  leave  to  call  your  attention  to  a  typo- 
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graphical  error  tbereiiii  the  words  tree  roots  should  be  trus 
roots  *. 

Large  roots  dry  spontaneously  more  readily  in  their  entire 
slate  than  when  sliced,  and  their  juices  are  then  not  exposed  to 
the  influence  of  the  atmosphere,  which  is  a  matter  of  some  im- 
portance. I  believe  the  juices  of  leaves  are  less  liable  to  dete- 
rioration by  being  inspissated  in  their  own  cells  than  they  are  by 
being  formed  into  extracts,  however  carefully  the  process  may 
be  conducted.  I  am  led,  by  long  experience,  to  prefer  the 
pulv.  fol.  conii.  to  any  other  preparation  of  the  leaf. 

1  am,  my  dear  Sir,  yours,  very  truly,    Joseph  Houltok. 

EMPLASTRUM  CERATI  SAPONIS. 


TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  PHARMACEUTICAL  JOURNAL. 

London,  lltk  July,  1843. 
Sir, — I  see  in  the  present  number  of  your  Journal  some 
remarks  on  the  Emplastrum  Cerati  Saponis,  which  has  induced 
me  to  state  that  the  ceratum  saponis  of  the  shops  is  frequently  an 
article  unsuited  to  the  purposes  for  which  it  is  wanted  by  the 
practical  surgeon  ;  it  is  too  oily  and  hence  not  sufficiently  adhe- 
sive ;  perhaps,  this  is  from  the  instructions  of  the  present  Phar- 
macopoeia being  not  sufficiently  explicit  on  the  points  of  mani- 
pulation. In  the  Pharmacopma  Chiriirgica  the  following  are 
the  directions  which  may  perhaps  be  acceptable  to  your  readers : 

"Boil  the  vinegar  with  the  oxide  of  lead  over  a  slow  fire,  constantly 
stirring  them  till  they  become  united  and  glutinous;  then  add  the  wax,  oil, 
and  soap,  previously  melted  together;  observing  that  the  temperature  of 
the  two  oomi>ound8  be  nearly  at  the  same  degree  wlien  they  are  blended 
with  each  other;  the  whole  should  again  be  effectually  and  constantly  stirred 
till  the  cerate  is  nearly  cold.  In  making  tills  preparation  the  greatest  pos- 
Bible  caution  is  required,  the  fire  should  never  be  too  rapidly  applied,  the 
Bturring  should  be  imiform  and  incessant,  and  the  heat  should  only  be  suffi- 
cient to  keep  the  two  compositions  liquid  at  the  time  when  they  are  united." 

I  am  unable  to  give  any  opinion  on  this  mode  of  preparation, 
but  from  the  authority  with  which  it  comes  1  should  think  it 
deserves  a  trial.  No  good  practical  surgeon  likes  to  be  without 
good  ceratum  saponis,  but  it  is  sometimes  difficult  to  be  obtained. 
Some  Chemists,  I  believe,  spoil  it  by  trying  to  improve  it,  from  not 
knowing  the  peculiar  uses  to  which  it  is  applied. 

I  am.  Sir,  your  obedient  Servant, 

Ouirurous. 

[The  want  of  adhesiveness  in  the  Ceratum  Saponis  is  chiefly  occasioned 
by  the  presence  of  vinegar ;  but  even  when  this  is  evaporated,  and  the  com- 
pound is  thus  reduced  to  the  consistence  of  a  plaster,  it  is  less  adhesive 
than  those  plasters  containing  resin.  We  imagine  that  in  many  cases  for 
which  the  cerate  is  employed,  the  presence  of  resin  would  be  more  objoc- 
tSonable  than  the  deficiency  of  adhesiveness. — Ed.] 

*  See  page  42. 
VOL.  111.  O 
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DRIFFIELD  OILS  FOB  CATTLE. 

Mr.  Hakris  (of  St  Albans)  has  sent  us  the  following  recipe : 
Rape  Oil,  lib 
Spirit  of  Turpentine 
Barbadoes  Tar  of  each,  Jib 
Oil  of  Thyme,  loz. 
Sulphuric  Acid,  3oz.    Mix. 
A  "  Yorkshiheman"  has  sent  another  version,  and  infonns  us.  that  this 
compound  is  named  after  the  town  of  I>r\ffield,  in  Yorkshire,  and  is  used  as 
an  external  application  to  sore  backs  and  shoulders,  bruises  and  wounds  in 
cattle ;  and  is  called  in  Yorkshire  "  Black  Oils  :*' 
R  Petzolei  Barbadensis,  5j. 
Olei  Semims  Lini,  Itb. 
Olei  Terebinthinae,  iiij. 
Acidi  Sulphurici,  ^{ss.    Misce. 
Another  correspondent  sends  the  following : 
R01.Lini.|xxxTJ. 
—  Viridis,  §xiij. 
Petrol.  BarbadensiB,^y. 
Olei  Terebinthine,  Jxxiy« 
Acid  Sulph.,  Jiij.    M. 
Mix  the  tar  with  the  turpentine,  then  stir  in  the  oils ;  lastly,  add  the  acid, 
and  shake  the  bottle  frequentlv  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 
"  A  Vetebinabt  Studenit'  sends  the  following : 
Pale  Southern  Oil,' 3  pints. 
Oil  of  Turpentine,  1  pint. 
Sulphuric  Acid,  2  ounces. — Mix  sec.  art 
This  is  similar  to  a  compound  called  Farriers'  Black  Oils,  which  is  used  to 
promote  the  process  of  granulation  in  muscular  wounds. 
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NOTICE  TO  THE  MANUFACTURERS  OF  QUININE. 

KiMic  acid  has  become  of  great  importance  to  the  Chemist,  in  consequence 
of  the  recently  discovered  chemical  changes  of  which  it  is  susceptible.  We 
beg,  therefore,  of  the  manufacturers  of  quinine  to  save,  for  scientific  pur- 
poses, a  portion  of  the  hundreds  and  thousands  of  pounds  of  this  add  lost 
m  the  manufacture  of  quinine,  and  to  bring  it  into  me  market.  —  Aimalen 
der  Ckemie  und  Pharmacie,  April,  1848. 

NEW  ASTRINGENT  PREPARATION  OF  RHATANY. 

By  digesting  rhatany  root  in  sulphuric  ether,  a  brown  extract  is  obtained, 
which  is  perfectly  soluble  in  distilled  water,  and  causes  a  pow^id  sensation 
of  astringency,  followed  by  heat  and  dryness,  when  placed  on  the  tongue. 
This  extract,  invented  by  M.  Tissier,  of  Lyons,  has  been  employed  with 
success  in  that  city  in  passive  hoemorrhages,  particularly  those  consequent 
on  non-oontraction  of  the  uterus,  occurring  after  prolonged  labours  and 
miscarriages.  It  has  also  been  used  with  advantage  for  leuoorrhsea,  Uen- 
norrhsea,  gleet,  &c.  The  dose  in  which  it  has  hitherto  been  employed,  is 
a  table-spoonful  of  a  mixture  composed  of  from  five  to  ten  grains  of  the 
extract  in  six  ounces  of  some  appropriate  vehicle.  In  leuoorrhsea,  topical 
injections  are  recommended  of  from  two  to  five  grains  of  the  extract  m  a 
pint  of  barley-water.  The  presence  of  this  preparation  in  the  stomach, 
gives  rise,  generally,  to  a  sensation  of  heat  In  the  epigastrium,  though  this 
rarely  proceeds  so  far  as  to  become  painful ;  great  thirst,  and  a  pulse  often 
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aft  Aill  aa  in  firwtritia,  alao  preraiL  Tlieae  aymptooui  ac6,  however,  tranaieiit. 
and  rapidly  quelled  by  lemonade,  or  other  mild  drinks.  Should  the  injectioo 
irritate  the  urethra  too  greatl;jr,  it  is  only  necesBary  to  suspend  its  use  (or  a 
short  time.—- OomMs  dea  HApUaux  and  Lancet, 

ON  THE  COLOUBING  PBOPBBTXEs'oF  ALOETIO  ACID. 

B7  M.  BABBisimX. 

Aloetic  add  *  melted  with  colophony  beoomes  of  an  intense  blue  colour. 
The  author  has  not  hitherto  been  able  to  extract  the  colouring  matter ;  but 
he  remarks,  that  the  resin,  thus  coloured  blue,  dissolves  easily  in  alcohol,  in 
the  essences,  and  in  fatty  bodies — ^which  allows  of  its  being  used  for  colour- 
ing these  substanoes,  and  also  for  injections.  The  colounng  power  of  the 
aloes  blue  is  very  considerable.  A  few  grains  of  crude  aloetic  acid,  mdte4 
with  about  flye  drachms  of  resin,  is  sufficient  to  oolonr  a  pound  of  &t. 

■   ■  ■  I  I  ■  ■  'I  1 1  ■  ■■  1 1 1  i_  III ' 

RBVIBW. 

Handbuch  deb  CHEMiE.f  Von  Leopold  Gmeliv,  Oeheimer 
Hofrath  und  Professor  in  Heidelberg,  Erster  Band,  Vierte^ 
umgearbeitete,  und  vefynehrte  Auflage,  Heidelberg^  Universi* 
t'dts  Buchhandlung.     Von  Karl  Winter^  1843. 

COMUOMICATBD  BT  DB.  UBE. 

No  system  of  chemical  knowledge  has  ever  enjoyed,  in 
Germany,  so  extensive,  so  durable,  and  so  well  merited  a  repu- 
tation, as  that  of  which  the  first  volume  of  the  fourth  edition  is 
now  before  us.  Distinguished  no  less  by  the  importance  and 
precision  of  his  original  researches  in  every  department  of  Che- 
mistry, but  especially  in  animal  physiology,  the  most  difficult  of 
all,  than  by  his  comprehensiveness,  perspicuity,  and  candour,  as 
a  systematist,  the  author  brings  to  the  performance  of  the  present 
great  task,  or  Manual^  as  he  modestly  terms  it*  qualifications  of 
the  highest  order.  Equally  copious  and  faithful  in  the  narrative  of 
facts,  and  choice  in  their  selection  as  is  the  great  Lehrbuch  of 
Berzelius,  the  Handbuch  of  Gmelin  is  much  more  methodical 
in  their  detail,  and  incomparably  more  minute  in  its  references  to 
the  fountain-head  of  information.  In  these  two  latter  respects, 
indeed,  the  present  treatise  is  unrivalled  in  the  annals  of  chemical 
science.  The  903  pages  which  compose  the  first  volume,  have 
as  many  well  digested  facts  condensed  into  them,  by  the  joint 
aid  of  style  and  typography,  as  would  be  spread  over  3000  pages 
of  other  recent  books  upon  the  same  subject. 

Much  of  the  valuable  knowledge  comprised  in  the  Lehrbuch 
of  Berzelius  is  so  homologated  by  his  synthetic  spirit,  as  to  be 
hardly  traceable  to  its  source ;  whereas  in  the  Handbuch,  every 
new  statement  of  any  consequence,  is  definitely  quoted  from  the 

*  Aloetic  acid  is  obtained  by  treating  aloes  with  nitric  acid. 

t  Manual  of  Chemiatry,  By  Leopold  Gmelin,  Privy  Counsellor  and  Pro- 
fessor in  Heidelberg.  First  Volume  of  the  Fourth  Edition,  reoomposed  and 
enlarged.    Heidelberg,  Uuiversity  Press.    Karl  Winter,  1843. 
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parent  work.  There  are  two  modes  of  expounding  Chemistry 
m  a  book  written  for  beginners.  By  the  one,  we  seek  to  present, 
as  far  as  possible,  a  collection  of  monographs  of  the  simple 
bodies,  and  of  the  combinations  which  they  reciprocally  form, 
and  to  arrange  them  in  some  convenient  order,  pointed  out 
beforehand,  so  as  to  avoid  the  risk  of  repetition.  Thus  the 
science  may,  according  to  Berzellus,  be  reduced  to  its  most 
simple  exposition,  and  most  efiectually  impressed  on  the  mind  of 
the  student.  By  the  other,  all  the  simple  bodies  are  first 
examined  in  order,  next  their  several  mutual  combinations  are 
reviewed  in  succession,  and  then  the  compounds  of  these  com- 
binations with  each  other,  proceeding  regularly  from  the  more 
simple  to  the  more  complex. 

The  first  method  is  that  aimed  at,  though  not  closely  followed, 
by  Berzelius ;  the  last  is  the  one  pretty  rigidly  adhered  to  by 
Gmelin.  Each  has  its  advantages,  but/or  a  great  work  of  refer- 
ence, that  of  Gmelin  is  clearly  preferable. 

Fifteen  years  have  elapsed,  since  the  first  volume  of  the  third 
edition  of  the  Handbuchy  and  twelve  since  the  last  volume  of 
it  appeared.  **  In  this  interval,"  says  our  amiable  author,  **  the 
labours  of  a  daily  increasing  number  of  friends  of  Chemistry, 
have  augmented  the  subject  matter  of  the  work  in  an  unpre- 
cedented degree.  The  charge  of  bringing  out  a  new  edition  has 
hence  become  indispensable,  as  has  been  suggested  to  me  by  the 
friendly  applications  of  many  distinguished  Chemists.  I  have 
now  the  satisfaction  of  presenting  the  first  volume  to  the  scientific 
world,  with  the  assurance  that,  under  existing  circumstances,  the 
remainder  of  the  work  will  speedily  follow.  I  have  studied,  in 
the  present  edition,  still  more  than  in  the  preceding,  to  incor- 
porate into  a  systematic  whole,  every  fact  wnich  appears  to  be 
worthy  of  confidence,  carefully  referring  it  to  its  first  observer  or 
source,  as  completely  and  minutely  as  I  could,  compatible  with 
due  brevity.  Thus  the  work  may  serve  not  only  to  communicate 
fundamental  instruction  in  the  Chemistry  of '  the  present  day,  but 
to  indicate  the  original  storehouse  from  which  I  have  made  my 
selection,  so  that  others  may  be  guided  directly  to  the  spot.  I 
have  also  sought  to  render  this  edition  more  generally  useful 
than  the  previous  one^  by  embracing  in  its  details  a  fuller  expo- 
sition of  the  most  important  subjects  of  pharmaceutical,  technical, 
and  analytical  Chemistry.  This  enlargement  of  the  plan,  has 
occasioned  a  change  in  the  title,  into  a  Manual  of  Chemistry ^ 
instead  of  a  Manual  of  Tlieoretical  Chemistry.  The  several 
sections  of  the  work  have  been  in  a  great  measure  written  anew, 
though  the  general  distribution  of  the  parts  has  been  preserved  ; 
with  the  exception  of  some  of  the  compounds  of  carbone,  such 
as  the  gaseous  hydrocarbures,  croconic  acid,  the  compounds  of 
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carbone  Willi  iode,  brome,  and  chlore,  as  also  cyan,  with  its 
whole  range  of  correlatives^  which  have  been  transferred  from  the 
inorganic  to  the  organic  department.*' 

Professor  Gmelin  has,  moreover,  adopted  in  this  edition,  the 
views  of  the  atomic  theory,  as  eipounded  by  Dalton  and  Prout, 
in  which  hydrogen  is  taken  as  the  radix,  or  1 ;  carbone,  6 ; 
oxygen,  8;  azote,  14;  sulphur,  16,  &c.,  as  multiples  of  hydro- 
gen by  a  whole  numl)er.  This  simplificntion  must  recommend 
the  work  much  to  all  students,  but  particularly  to  those  of  the 
United  Kingdom.  He  has  discarded  the  equivalents  or  double 
atoms  of  Berzelius,  Dumas,  and  Liebig;  assigning  very  satis- 
factory reasons  for  so  doing.  The  atomic  numbers  of  Berzelius 
are  given  apart. 

Gmelin's  nomenclature  deserves  praise  for  its  simplicity,  uni- 
formity, and  absence  of  idle  innovation,  which  is  too  much  a 
mania  with  modern  authors.  It  is  much  to  be  wished  that  the 
English  language  in  Chemistry  were  assimilated  more  closely  to 
that  of  its  Saxon  parent.  Kali  and  kalium,  natron  and  natrium, 
names  known  in  our  old  pharmacopoeias,  are  better  than  the 
fantastic  terms  potash  and  soda.  HydrotheioHy  a  Greek  com- 
pound of  hydrogen  and  sulphur,  is  shorter  and  more  euphonous 
than  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  Sulphure,  phosphure,  carbure, 
chlorure,  iodure,  cyanure,  &c.,  are  less  cacophonous  than  the 
same  words  with  a  superfluous  t  tacked  to  their  tail.  We 
might  also  adopt  with  advantage  the  distinctions  of  chlorure  and 
chloride,  iodure  and  iodide,  cyanure  and  cyanide,  &c.  to  denote 
the  compounds  of  one  and  of  two  atoms  of  chlore,  iode,  cyan,  &c. 
with  other  bodies ;  and  in  cases,  where  there  are  more  than  two 
atomic  compounds  of  any  one  of  these  bodies  with  others,  we 
should  prefix  the  Greek  numerals,  as  dtchlorantimony,  triohlor- 
antimony,  tetrachlorantimony,  pentachlorantimony,  &c.  Such 
slight  changes  of  our  chemical  nomenclature  could  hardly  be 
called  an  innovation ;  and  they  would  be  intelligible  without  a 
glossary.  In  cases  where  only  one  combination  of  a  substance 
with  chlore,  cyan,  &c.  is  known,  then  that  prefix  alone  should  be 
used,  as  chlorsilver,  cyankalium,  &c. 

The  contents  of  the  first  volume  of  the  Handbuch  are,  after  a 
short  preface,  distributed  under  the  following  heads : 

1.  Introduction  I  2.  Cohesion;  3.  Adhesion. 

Chemistry  Proper.    Parti.  Generalities:  Affinity, 
"   IL  Special  Chemistry. 

1.  Section — Chemistry  of  Imponderables. 

Chap.  I.  Light.    II.  Heat.    III.  Electricity  and  Magnetism. 

2.  Section — Chemistry  of  Ponderables. 

I.  Division — Chemistry  of  Inorganic  Substances. 

I.  Subdivision— iyToit-mtfto/Zic  Principles. 

Chap.  I.  Oxygen.   II.  Hydrogen.   III.  Carbone.    IV.  Boron. 
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V.  Phosphorus.  VI.  Sulphur.  VII.  Selen.  VIII.  lode. 
IX.  Brome.     X.  Chlore.    XI.  Fluorc.     XII.  Azote. 

Under  the  title  Cohesion,  the  author  treats  in  succession  of 
the  Cohesion  of  Liquids:  and  next,  that  of  solids,  which  is  best 
exemplified  in  crystallization. 

Under  Adhesion^  he  discusses  the  principles  of  the  diffusion 
of  gases :  1 .  By  themselves ;  2.  As  modified  by  fissures  and  pores 
of  their  containing  vessels,  or  separating  media,  as  stoneware, 
gypsum,  caoutchouc,  animal  membranes.  He  then  treats  of  the 
adhesion  between  elastic  fluids  and  different  solids ;  and,  lastly, 
between  liquids  and  solids ;  under  which  latter  head,  he  investi- 
gates, very  ably,  the  curious  phenomena  of  endosmose. 

Each  of  his  main  divisions,  sub-divisions,  and  chapters,  is  in- 
troduced by  a  copious  list  of  references  in  chronological  order,  to 
the  authors  who  have  treated  particularly  of  that  peculiar  sub- 
ject. 

The  article  affinity  is  the  most  complete  dissertation  which  has 
hitherto  been  published,  illustrative  of  this  great  chemical  doc- 
trine, and  occupies  no  less  than  125  pages  of  condensed  typo* 
graphy,  with  innumerable  references,  ingeniously  intercalated  in 
the  text. 

He  gives,  first,  general  views  of  affinity;  second,  A  sketch  of 
its  extent;  third,  An  exposition  fBildung)  of  chemical  combina- 
tion. 

He  then  considers,  first,  the  conditions  under  which  combina- 
tion takes  place,  with  the  circumstances  and  results  of  the  com- 
binations of  ponderable  principles.  Here  Stochiometry,  or  the 
doctrine  of  chemical  proportions,  and  the  atomic  theory,  are  in- 
vestigated in  a  detailed  and  masterly  manner,  accompanied  with 
several  valuable  original  tables.  The  professor  next  examines 
into  the  new  properties  of  bodies  resulting  from  combination  ;  as 
the  change  of  density,  state  of  aggregation,  crystalline  form  ; 
under  which  last  head,  isomorphism,  in  its  numerous  interesting 
features,  is  systematically  expounded :  then,  the  relations  to 
heat,  relations  to  light,  chemical  and  physiological  relations. 
In  an  Appendix  to  the  change  of  properties  consequent  on  com- 
bination, the  interesting  topics  of  dimorphism,  trimorphism,  and 
amorphism  are  discussai.  This  division  of  the  work  is  concluded 
with  an  account  of  isomeric,  polymeric,  and  metameric  bodies. 
Our  author  enters  next  upon  the  subject  of  chemical  decompo- 
sition, classed  under  the  following  heads : — First,  The  conditions 
under  which  decomposition  takes  place ;  second.  Circumstances 
and  results  of  decomposition ;  third.  The  strength  of  afilinity,  or 
its  relative  force  among  rival  attracting  substances.  Here  we  have 
the  order  of  affinity  among  several  important  bodies  represented 
in  a  compact  form.  We  shall  quote  one  example  as  a  specimen 
of  his  admirable  method  :*- 
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^'MuriatUiAeid;  4PbO,  NaO,  BaO,  SrO,  CaO,  MgO,  NH3,  CoO, 
mo,  HgO,  CeO,  ZnO,  MnO,  FeO,  UO,  AuOaC?),  CujO,  CuO, 
SnO,  GO,  AlaOa,  UaOs,  CraOa,  FejOs,  SnOj,  Bi^Oa,  SbOa.  Compare 
ScHNAUiiBBT,  Anfrte  and  Barcet,  Gay  Lussac  and  especiallj  Persoz 
{Ann,  Chim,  Phya,  58,  180  ;  alto  J.  pr,  Chem.  6,  32).  Persoz  places  the 
copper  ozidule  above  the  copper  oxide,  without  any  experimental  proof,  • 
and  nndoubtedlj  wrongly.    As  to  4  Pb  O,  compare  p.  136." 

The  extensive  subject  of  chemical  attraction  is  completed  by 
an  investigation  of  its  causes  and  nature,  of  the  atomic  notions 
of  the  ancients,  and  the  modern  atomic  theory.  We  have  here 
an  excellent  examination  of  Berthollet's  antuatomic  views  of 
indefinite  combination,  as  pompously  expounded  in  his  chemical 
statics.  We  shall  quote  under  this  head  an  example  of  the  pro- 
fessor's critical  powers. 

"  1.  BerthoUet,"  says  he,  *'£iEiUed  to  demonstrate  his  first  and  main  pro- 
position, that  the  general  attractive  forces  of  nature,  and  those  of  affinity 
are  identical.  He  assumes,  indeed,  that  the  several  elementary  bodies,  pos- 
sess greatly  difiering  affinities  towards  each  other  ;  but  he  does  not  explain 
how  the  mutual  gravitation  of  the  molecules,  can  exercise  that  peculiarity 
of  action,  which  modifies  so  remarkably,  in  chemistry,  the  laws  of  universal 
attraction. 

'*  2.  Unacquauited  as  BerthoUet  was  with  our  modem  Stochiometry  (when 
he  published  his  Statics*),  Berthollet  maintained  that  two  elements  could 
oombme  in  all  proportions,  and  sought  to  show  by  experiments,  that  the 
combinations  seldom  took  place  in  determinate  proportions,  and  when  they 
did  so,  that  the  proportions  were  determined  by  extrinsic  circumstances,  by 
cohesion,  density,  or  elasticity ;  either  in  the  new  compound,  or  in  one  of 
the  substances  concerned.  But  had  he  been  asked,  why  chlorine  oombinei 
with  hydrogen  (both  gases)  only  in  one  definite  proportion,  whatever  quan- 
tities of  the  two  are  mixed,  he  could  have  given  no  answer  ;  for  in  this  case, 
without  either  condensation  or  expansion  of  volume,  a  definite  acid  com- 
pound is  formed. 

"3.  Granting  that  the  quantity  of  a  substance  sometimes  exerts  an 
influence  upon  the  phenomena  of  dOlnity,  we  know  that  when  adhesion  does 
not  co-operate,  only  that  quantity  of  the  substance  acts,  which  can  constitute 
a  definite  compoimd.  Thus,  one  atom  of  carbone  at  the  utmost,  can  combine 
with  one  atom  of  oxygen ;  and  if  100  atoms  of  carbone  be  present,  no  more 
can  force  themselves  into  union  with  the  atom  of  oxygen. 

*'  4.  Berthollet's  doctrine  that  one  substance,  A,  parts  itself  between  two 
rival  substances,  B  and  G,  in  the  ratio  of  their  respective  chemical  masses, 
has  an  appearance  of  truth  only  in  those  cases,  where  the  mutually  operat- 
ing bodies  are  contained  in  a  liquid,  like  water,  and  where  both  they,  and 
their  supposed  combinations  are  soluble  therein,  so  that  no  direct  indication 
can  be  had^  as  to  which  compound  is  actually  formed ;  whether,  according 
to  the  common  views,  A  has  combined  with  C,  and  B  is  set  free ;  or,  according 
to  BerthoUet's,  two  compounds,  A  B  and  A  C,  are  produced.  In  certain  cases, 
however,  this  dilemma  may  be  avoided,  and  the  erroneousness  of  BerthoUet's 
notions  be  made  manifest  Boracic  acid  tinges  litmus  of  a  claret  colour  ; 
sulphuric  acid,  scarlet.  To  a  solution  of  borax  in  hot  water,  blued  with  litmus, 
if  sulphuric  acid  be  added  to  saturate  the  soda  of  the  salt,  the  liberated 
boracic  acid  will  change  the  purple  colour  of  the  litmus  to  claret ;  if  there  be 

*  He  lived,  however,  manv  years,  after  the  Baltonian  doctrines  of  atomic 
oombinfttkm  were  umversally  adop>ted  by  ChemistSi  without  recanting  his 
errors. 
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now  the  funtegt  ezcest  of  sulphuric  add,  eren  Ogth  part»  the  scarlet  tint  will 
be  produced.  But  had  there  been,  on  the  introduction  of  the  Bidphuric  add, 
that  iiartition  of  the  two  adds  between  the  base,  which  should  have  resulted 
on  BertholIeVs  prindples,  then  the  scarlet  colour  should  have  appeared  long 
before  so  much  sulphuric  acid  had  been  added,  as  to  saturate  the  base.  On 
the  same  doctrine  of  partition,  when  a  boiling  solution  of  boradc  add  is 
poured  into  solution  of  sulphate  of  soda,  tinged  with  litmus,  some  sulphuric 
acid,  however  little,  should  be  eliminated ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  there  is 
none,  as  is  proved  by  the  claret  colour  of  the  tmcture.  Litmus  is  instantly 
decoloured  by  chlorine;  but  not  till  after  some  days  by  iodine.  With  a  solu- 
tion of  sea-salt  tinged  purple  with  litmus,  if  abimdance  of  iodine  be  mljDed, 
this  should,  according  to  Berthollet,  displace  by  its  mass,  a  certain  portion 
of  chlorine  ;  but  it  does  not,  as  is  evinced  by  the  litmus  keeping  its  colour 
however  faint,  and  easily  destroyed  by  a  minute  quantity  of  chlorine. 

Ked  phosphate  of  iron  dissolves  in  muriatic,  but  not  in  acetic  add ;  and  from 
solution  in  the  former,  it  is  completely  predpitated  by  acetate  of  potash. 
*'  Now,  were  BerthoUet's  prindples  just,  the  whole  of  the  acetic  add  thus 
set  free,  ought  to  retain  in  solution  some  portion,  however  minute,  of  the 
oxide  of  iron— but  it  does  not,  and,  therefore,  there  is  no  partition.  When 
oxalate  of  lead  is  mixed  with  water,  with  as  much  sulphuric  add  as  is  equira- 
lent  to  the  oxide  of  lead,  the  whole  of  the  oxalic  add  is  separated,  and  none 
of  the  sulphuric  acid  remains  free.  Thus  also  oxyiodate  of  lead,  digested 
with  its  equivalent  of  sulphuric  add  (diluted  with  water),  becomes  a  pure 
sulphate  of  lead,  and  leaves  no  vestige  of  the  oxyiodate.  In  contact  with 
water,  chlor-silver  is  readily  and  completely  decomposed  into  metallic  silver 
and  solution  of  chlor-iron  ;  whereas  the  inverse  decomposition  should  take 
place  on  BerthoUet's  prindples,  since  the  iron  has  more  cohesion  than  the 
silver,  and  the  chlor-silver  is  quite  insoluble,  while  the  chlor-iron  is  veiy 
soluble  in  water. 

"These  last  three  experiments  show  moreover,  that  salts,  wliich  are 
insoluble  in  water,  such  as  oxalate  of  lead  and  chlor-silver,  are  not  on  that 
account  placed  beyond  the  sphere  of  chemical  attraction.  It  has  been 
shown  by  Gay  Lussac,  that  a  metallic  oxide  insoluble  in  water,  can  predpi* 
tate  another  oxide  completely  from  its  combination  with  an  acid,  thus  oxide 
of  zinc  will  separate  the  whole  oxide  of  silver  ftom  a  solution  of  the  nitrate 
of  this  metal. 

"Three  atomic  proportions  of  iron  melted  along  with  one  of  trisulphure 
of  antimony,  abstracts  the  sulphur  completely  from  the  antimony  ;  although 
none  of  the  substances  is  separated  in  dther  the  soUd  or  the  elastic  state, 
but  on  the  contrary,  the  fused  sulphure  of  iron  floats  over  the  fluid 
antimony. 

"It  has  been  shown  (p.  126)  that  muriatic  add  displaces  carbonic  add 
from  carbonate  of  lime,  even  under  such  a  pressure  as  retains  the  latter 
add  in  a  liquid  state,  and  that  muriatic  add  used  merely  in  equivalent 
proportion,  forms  a  perfectly  neutral  solution  of  muriate  of  lime  (chlor- 
caldum)  as  may  be  seen  by  the  tint  of  litmus  in  it.  Now,  since  the  muriate 
of  lime  is  a  very  soluble  salt,  and  its  carbonate  an  insoluble  one,  the  inverse 
result  ought  to  follow,  when  the  escape  of  the  carbonic  acid  is  prevented. 
We  may  also  advert  to  the  decomposition  of  sulphite  of  lime  by  muriatic 
acid,  although  the  sulphite  is  nearly  insoluble,  while  the  residting  muriate 
is  extremdy  soluble,  and  moreover  the  muriatic  add  gas  possesses  more 
elasticity  than  the  sulphurous,  as  appears  by  ^e  more  difllcidt  liquefaction 
of  the  fonner  than  of  the  latter  by  pressure." 

Having  thoroughly  demolished  this  long  elaborate  web  of 
sophistry,  in  which  chemistry  was  for  many  years  fantastically 
enrobed  by  its  learned  Professors,  our  authorcomes  to  the  con- 
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elusion  that  chemical  combinatioas  are  caused  by  a  specific 
attractive  force,  to  which  the  (somewhat  metaphorical)  name 
chemical  affinity  has  been  given.  He  then  proceeds  to  examine 
the  hypothesis  which  ascribes  this  attraction  to  electrical  forces, 
of  various  intensities  and  qualities,  residing  in  the  elementary 
atoms,  or  what  is  commonly  called  the  electro-chemical  theory. 

We  find  in  this  part  of  the  work,  a  succinct  but  luminous  ex- 
position of  the  most  prominent  facts  which  liavc  been  advanced 
upon  this  mysterious  and  unsolved  problem. 

The  first  three  chapters  of  Special  Chemistry,  which  compre- 
hend light,  heat,  and  electricity,  present  most  elaborate  system- 
atic details  of  almost  every  important  fact  and  discussion  upon 
these  recondite  imponderables,  or  Archeeal  powers.  We  find 
here,  in  particular,  the  best  summary  hitherto  published  of  the 
discoveries  of  Professor  Faraday,  which  do  so  much  honour  to 
himself  and  his  country. 

The  subdivision  entitled  Chemistry  of  Inorganic  Combinations, 
is  introduced,  like  all  the  other  sections,  by  a  systematic  outline 
of  its  contents.  But  the  space  assigned  to  such  a  notice  as  the 
present,  compels  us  to  finish  with  a  brief  abstract  of  the  author's 
review  of  the  Binar  theory  of  salts,  which  has  been  rather 
hastily  adopted  and  generalized  by  some  of  our  leading  chemists. 

"  Sir  H.  Davy,"  says  he,  "  was  the  first  to  suggest  the  idea,  that  chlorate 
of  potash  (chlorkali)  might  be  regarded  not  as  a  compound  of  chloric  add 
and  potash  (CI  O^,  K  0),  but  one  of  chloric  acid  -f- 1  atom  of  oxygen,  with 
one  atom  of  potassium  (kalium)  or  CI  Og,  K ;  and  that  in  like  manner, 
nitre,  might  he  considered,  as  a  compound  not  of  nitric  acid  and  potash 
(N  O^,  K  O),  but  of  nitric  acid  -f-  one  atom  of  oxygen,  with  one  atom  of 
potassium,  N  O,,  K.  Thus  also,  oil  of  vitriol  may  not  consist  of  an  atom  of 
dry  sulphuric  acid  with  an  atom  of  water  (SO,,  H  O),  as  all  the  world  has 
been  accustomed  to  conceive  ;  but  may  be  a  compound  of  a  new  base,  S  O4, 
containing  one  atom  of  sulphur  and  four  of  oxygen,  with  one  atom  of  hy« 
drogen,  aa  the  acidifier ;  and  therefore,  represented  by  tlie  symbol  S  O^  H. 
When  this  suppositious  atom  of  oil  of  vitriol  unites  with  an  atom  of  Vali 
(E  O),  the  oxygen  of  the  latter  pairs  off  with  the  hydrc^n  of  the  former  to 
make  water,  and  the  other  components  go  together  (S  O4  E).  When  oil  dT 
vitriol  and  kaJium  meet  (S  O,  H  O,  E),  or  on  the  new  plan,  S  O4  H,  E,  the 
conflict  which  ensues  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  oxidizement  of  that  most  easily 
oxldable  metal,  joined  to  the  union  of  the  oxide  with  the  acid  (each  of  whidi 
events  is  otherwise  known  to  produce  fervent  commotion);  but  is  to  be 
viewed  simply  as  the  dismissal  of  the  spare  atom  of  hydrogen  in  a  gaseous 
form  (which  should  produce  cold),  and  as  the  union  of  the  potassium  with 
the  ideal  base  of  quater  oxygenat^  sulphur.  What  turmoil,  the  latter  com-> 
bination  may  excite,  nobody  can  tell ;  for  the  whole  land  is  terra  incognita" 

We  shall  not  perplex  our  readers  with  the  new  nicknames 
assigned  to  these  new  chemical  radicals,  as  both  will  vanish  ere 
long,  but  content  ourselves  with  showing  how  easily  Gmelin  clears 
up  the  mvstification,  and  in  the  impress  of  demonstrative  realities, 
presents  his  readers  with  the  obverse  of  that  counterfeit  coinage 
of  the  brain. 

«*  1.  The  binor  hypothesis,"  says  he,  "  assumes  the  existence  of  sereral 
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oombinatiopfl  whose  entity  or  identity  i«  unknown ;  *  snch  as  the  tetrozide 
of  sulphur  (S  04)$  the  hexoxldes  of  azote  (K  O^),  and  of  jphosphorus  (F  O,) ; 
the  heptoxide  and  the  octozide  of  phosphorus  (P  O7,  P  O^);  and  thus  over- 
lays chemistry  with  a  troop  of  chimeric^  incttbi. 

'*  2.  Several  oxygen  acids  will  not,  however,  lend  themselves  at  all  to 
this  radical  equivocation ;  for  example,  carhonic  and  chromic  acids,  for  no 
such  salitlahle  hydrates  exist  as  can  be  figured  by  the  symbols  C  O,  H,  and 
Or  O4  H,  so  that  in  these  and  the  like  realities,  the  compounds  of  hydrogen 
with  this  new  salt  radical  are  nonentities. 

**  3.  It  is  not  possible  to  divine  the  use  or  limi^  of  the  binar  theory ; 
for  if  all  the  oxygen  salts  be  not  comprehended  by  it,  it  does  not  serve  the 
purpose  for  whidi  it  was  coloured  up;  which  was  to  embrace  the  amphide 
and  the  haloid  salts  in  one  category  t.  If  we  allow  to  the  theory  its  legiti- 
mate range  over  the  whole  of  the  amphide  salts,  we  must  regard  not  only 
silicate  of  soda  (SiO,.  NaO)  as  Si  O.N,  and  likewise  the  salts  of  the 
weakest  acids,  but  also  spinell  (3Mg  O,  Al^,)  as  8  Mg  A],Oe,  and  the 
hydrate  of  potash  (K  O,  H  O)  as  K  H  O,  The  last  travesty  involves  the 
monstrous  proposition,  that  peroxide  of  hydrogen  (oxygenated  water  of 
Thenard)  can  exist  quietly  in  contact  with  potassium,  without  any  mutual 
action  I  What  a  wonderful  force  of  affinity  must  the  binar  theorists  suppose 
to  exist  here  in  hydro^gen  towards  the  really  second  atom  of  oxygen,  as  also 
between  sulphur  and  its  fourth  atom  of  oxygen,  in  the  imaginary  S  O4  K, 
to  overbalance  the  intense  affinity  which  is  Imown  to  exist  between  potas- 
sium and  oxygen.  Or  to  take  another  view,  what  must  be  the  strength  of 
affinity  between  K,  and  the  salt  radicals  S  O4  and  N  O^*  to  outweigh  that 
of  potassium  for  oxygen.  And  if  we  extend  this  theory  to  the  compound 
salts  of  the  second  order,  we  needlessly  create  a  crowd  of  hypothetical 
combinations,  with  a  concomitant  Babylonish  dialect.  Let  us  consider  one 
of  the  double  salts,  such  as  sulphate  of  zinc  and  potash,  when  placed  in  this 
novel  light.  Instead  of  its  plain  expression  S  O3  K  O,  S  O3  Zn  O,  we  shall 
have  2  S  O^,  Zn+E ;  and  thus  create  a  compound  of  K,  which  differs  firom 
the  other,  oy  merely  one  more  constituent.  But  that  this  formula  can- 
not be  the  true  expression  of  the  state  of  combination  of  the  bodies  will  be 
universally  allowecL 

**4,  Even  Graham  (Lehrbuch,iL,  147)  adverts  to  the  awkward  dilemma 
that  as  one  atom  of  potash  can  combine  with  both  one  and  two  atoms  of 
sulphuric  acid,  there  must  be  created  for  the  two  resulting  salts,  two  different 
salt  radicals,  S  O4  K,  and  S  Os  K.X  Thus  also,  one  atom  of  potash  com- 
bines with  one,  two,  or  three  atoms  of  chromic  acid,  and,  therefore,  on  the 
binar  theory,  three  diffbrent  radical  ghosts  must  be  here  conjured  up  for 
the  occasion;  viz.  Cr  O4,  Or  O7,  and  Cr  Oio. 

**  5.  The  buiar  theory  requires  us  to  regiard  not  only  phosphure-hydrogen 
and  arsenuie-hydrogen  (H3  P  and  Hs  As)  as  tribasic  adds,  for  Ha  P  with 
8  Cu  0  forms  8  H  O  and  Cua  P ;  but  we  must  consider  even  anamonia  H3  N, 
which  combines  with  several  metallic  oxides  as  8  Hg  O,  for  example,  to  be 
metamorphosed  into  3  H  O  and  Hgs  H ;  that  is  to  three  atoms  of  water  + 
three  atoms  of  red  oxide  of  mercury  associated  with  one  atom  of  hydrogen  I 

''6.  The  assumption  that  potassium,  and  the  other  alkaline  and  earthy 
metals,  endued  with  the  most  intense  affinity  for  oxygen,  can  unite  with 

*  We  recommend  Chemists,  especially  professors  of  the  science,  to  bear 
Kewton*8  first  rule  of  philosophizing  in  mind :  CauMOt  nrum  naturalhtm 
fum  phtres  admitti  debert^  quam  qua  yekjb  sinL  PHncipiOf  page  387.  Londini. 
4to,  1726. 

t  What  would  be  said  of  a  naturalist,  who  should  sunplify  his  arrange- 
ments, by  clashing  dogs  and  cats  into  one  genu$  anwuUiumf  because  th^ 
have  both  tails ! 

X  HatuRmch,  Tol.  L,  p.  474. 
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the  salt  basee  B  Oi,  N0»,  Ae^wi^cmtabttracdng  the  extra  atom  of  oxygen 
firom  these  compoimcU,  haa  not  even  a  shadow  of  probability. 

**  7.  It  has  been  hitherto  deemed  a  distinction  between  the  inorganic  and 
organic  acids,  that  the  former  haye  a  simple  radical,  as  chlorine,  sulphur,  &c., 
and  the  latter  a  compound,  as  carbon  and  hydrogen,  or  carbone  and  azote  : 
but  with  the  admission  of  the  binar  theory,  that  distinction  is  at  an  end. 

**  8.  Arguments  against  this  hypothesis,  deduced  from  the  laws  of  cabiic, 
have  been  adyanoed  by  Hess  (Fomnd,  53, 499);  andPersoz  adduces  several 
others  in  his  Oum,  moke,  815.  Undoubtedly,  the  partisans  of  this  innova- 
tion have  felt  its  embarrassments,  skice  none  of  them  have  ventured  to  apply 
its  provisions  to  chemical  compounds  in  detail" 

We  here  bid  farewell,  for  the  present,  to  Professor  Gmelin, 
with  many  thanks  for  his  Handbuchy  distinguished  no  less  by 
the  copiousness  than  the  fidelity  of  its  facts,  by  the  perfect  fair- 
ness with  which  he  treats  all  his  predecessors  and  contemporaries, 
and  by  the  free  spirit  of  enlij^htened  criticism  which  pervades 
the  doctrinal  discussions.  We  wish  him  health  and  strength  to 
finish  the  collection  and  arrangement  of  the  magnificent  gallery 
of  chemical  science,  of  which  he  has  so  auspiciously  completed 
the  first  compartment.  Indeed,  the  first  ana  second  fasciculi  of 
the  second  volume  are  already  published,  containing  kalium, 
natrium,  lithium,  baryum,  strontium,  and  calcium,  with  their 
primary  inorganic  compounds.  It  is  quite  equal  in  interest  to 
the  preceding  portion  of  the  book. 

Trait£  oe  Chimie,  Ajfpliquke  aux  Arts.     Par  M.  Dumas. 

The  sixth  volume  of  this  valuable  work  has  just  been  published, 
and  early  application  should  be  made  for  it  by  those  who  are 
already  in  possession  of  the  previous  volumes.  The  work  was 
commenced  in  the  year  1828.  It  is  a  treatise  on  the  general 
science  of  Chemistry;  but  distinguished  from  other  works  on 
that  subject  by  containing  a  detailed  account  of  the  Chemistry 
of  Arts  and  Manufactures. 

It  would  be  useless  for  us  to  enter  critically  into  the  merits  of 
this  work  :  by  those  who  possess  it,  its  value  is,  doubtless,  appre- 
ciated, and  it  is  placed  pretty  much  beyond  the  reach  of  others, 
as  the  first  five  volumes  are  out  of  print,  and  can  with  difficulty 
be  procured  at  two  or  three  times  the  original  price. 

The  present  volume  is  the  second  on  Organic  Chemistry.  It 
treats  of  the  different  species  of  vegetable  tissue — the  methods  of 
bleaching  these— the  manufacture  of  paper,  feecula,  and  sugars— 
of  fermentations — of  the  different  kinds  of  fatty  matter,  and  the 
manufacture  of  soaps. 

Considerable  delay  has  taken  place  in  the  publication  of  this 
volame,the  previous  one  having  appeared  in  the  year  1835 ;  but 
this  is  said  to  have  arisen  from  the  many  important  discoveries 
and  improvements  which  have  been  taking  place  during  the  last 
ten  years  in  the  department  of  chemical  science  treated  of,  and 
which  the  author  found  it  necessary  to  include  in  his  work. 
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NOAD'S  LECTURES  ON  CHEMISTRY. 
[We  hare  received  the  following  letter  from  Mr.  Noad,  who  feels  aggrieved 
at  a  recent  review  of  his  work  in  another  periodicaL  As  Mr.  Noad  has  heen 
engaged  in  lecturing  to  the  Members  and  Associates  of  the  Society  at  Bath, 
he  is  anxious  for  his  justification  to  appear  in  this  Journal,  which  request 
we  have  thought  it  right  to  comply  with.— Ed.] 


TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  PHARHACEtTTICAL  JOURNAL. 

Road,  \5tli  July,  1843. 

Dear  Sir, — I  shall  feel  much  obliged  by  your  permission  to  make  your 
Journal  the  medium  tlirough  which  to  offer  a  few  remarks  on  the  review 
of  my  Lectures  on  Chemislry,  which  appeared  in  the  London  and  Edinburgh 
Phihsophical  Magazine  of  last  month.  I  may  remark,  in  the  first  place,  that 
in  stating  that  Dr.  Wollaston  died  in  the  fifty-third  year  of  his  age,  I  fol- 
lowed  Professor  Brande,  who,  in  the  fourth  edition  of  his  Manual,  says, 
"Dr.  Wollaston  died  in  December,  1828,  in  the j^-third year  of  his  age." 
On  referring  to  the  Encgcbpctdia  Britannica,  I  mid  it  to  be  a  mistake,  the 
learned  Doctor  having  been  rx>m  on  August  the  6th,  1766,  and  died  Decem- 
ber the  22d,  1828  ;  he  was  consequently  in  the  sixty-third  year  of  his  age.  I 
am  blamed  for  not  having  alluded  to  the  labours  of  the  late  lamented 
Dr.  Henry.  Now,  Sir,  though  nobody  can  be  more  aliye  than  myself  to  the 
important  services  rendered  to  science  by  this  gentleman,  if  I  had  given  an 
account  of  his  contributions  to  Chemistry,  I  ooiSd  not  wdl  have  omitted  to 
notice  the  works  of  some  of  his  distinguished  contemporaries,  which  would 
have  encroached  too  much  on  my  limited  space. 

I  now  proceed  to  notice  the  remarks  on  the  chapter  on  Oxygen,  which  the 
reviewer  states  to  contain  several  statements  which  require  correction.  The 
first  objectionable  passage  is  this :  "  Every  human  being  on  the  face  of 
the  earth  consumes  nearly  twenty-five  cubic  feet  of  oxygen  every  twenty- 
four  hours  (45,000  cubic  inches  daily,  according  to  Lavoisier,  Seguin,  and 
Davy) ;  and  112lbs.  of  charcoal  require  for  combustion  thirty-two  cubic 
feet."  On  this  it  is  observed,  -"  We  shall  not  object  to  the  statement  that 
twenty-five  cubic  feet  of  oxygen  are  consumed  in  twenty-four  hours  by  every 
adult,  but  we  may  observe,  that  this  quantity  is  equivalent  to  43,200,  mstead 
of  45,000  cubic  inches." 

I  believe  that  no  person,  on  reading  the  sentence  in  my  book,  would  be 
led  to  suppose  that  it  was  intended  to  make  such  an  assertion  as  is  here  im- 
plied :  the  circumstance  of  the  words,  **  45,000  cubic  inches,  according  to 
liavoisier,"  &c,  being  put  in  %  parenthe&i»,  is  surely  sufficient  to  show  that 
the  45,000  cubic  inches  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  twenty-five  cubic-feet, 
but  refer  to  another  calculation  by  Lavoisier,  Seguin,  and  Davy.  The  latter 
part  of  the  quotation,  *'  1 12lb8.  ^  charcoal  require  for  combustion  thirty- 
two  cubic  feet  of  oxygen,"  is  a  typographical  error,  which  was  detected 
after  it  was  too  late  to  make  the  correction,  tlie  lib.  having  been  mistaken 
by  the  printer  for  1 12]bs. 

I  am  next  found  fault  with  for  saying,  that  four  gallons  of  oxygen  gas  is 
the  maximum  quantity  obtainable  from  one  pound  of  peroxide  of  manganese  of 
good  quality,  and  the  reviewer  lias  been  at  the  pains  to  calculate  the  quan- 
tity which  ought  theoretically  to  be  obtained  from  7000  grains  or  one  pound 
avoirdupois  of  ahsohttefy  pure  peroxide,  and  which  he  finds  to  be  8^  gallons. 
Now  in  my  work,  page  143,  nothing  is  said  about  peroxide  of  manganese  of 
**good  quality,"  the  passage  being  this,  *'We  are  here  supposing  the 
peroxide  to  be  pure,  which  it  never  is,  as  met  with  in  commerce;  we  may 
consider  four  gallous  of  gas  from  one  pound  to  be  about  the  maximum  ob- 
tainable quantity,"  on  what  principle  I  shouldlike  to  know  does  the  reviewer 
assume  to  himself  the  right  to  insert  the  words  ^*  good  quality"  and  to  omit 
the  word  ** about!"    Let  us,  hovever,  see  what  Dr.  Kane  (<»ie  of  the 
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Bditors  of  the  l^iiksophicdl  Magazine)  says  himself  on  the  subject,  in  his 
ElemaUs  of  Oiemistry,  In  page  394, 1  find  the  following  sentence,  **  Hence 
one  pound  troy  is  capable  of  fornishing  seven  imperial  gallons  of  gas.  The 
oxide  of  manganese  toimd  in  commerce  is  not  however  pure ;  in  general  it 
does  not  contain  more  than  sixty-five  per  cent,  of  pure  oxide,  and  hence 
the  quantity  of  oxygen  furnished  by  a  pound  of  it  is  about  two-thirds  ordy  of 
that  just  atatedj*  that  is  ]  of  seven  gallons  =  4§  gallons ;  or,  in  other  words, 
about  four  gaUona,  as  I  stated. 

My  next  mistake  consists  in  stating,  that  the  1438  grains  of  oxide,  left 
alter  heating  1638  grains  of  peroxide  of  manganese,  is  '*  a  mixture  of  992  grains 
of  deutoxide  and  446  grains  of  peroxide  of  manganese."  Let  me  now  turn 
to  another  high  chemical  authority.  In  Professor  Graham's  Elements  of 
Chemistry f  page  244,  the  following  passage  occurs :  **  Three  equivalents  ( 1 638 
parts)  lose  two  equivalents  of  oxygen  (200  parts)  and  leave  a  compound  of 
ono  of  deutoxide  and  one  of  protoxide."  In  this  case,  then,  I  merely  employ 
the  word  "  mixture"  instead  of  the  word  ** compound:"  this  is  actually  the 
fuU  extent  of  my  mistake  !  ! ! 

I  now  come  to  the  master-piece  of  the  whole  review : — "  We  are  informed 
(says  the  reviewer)  that  half  an  oimce  of  chlorate  of  potash  (218.75  grains) 
should  yield  270  cubic  inches  of  oxygen  gas,  he  having  just  before  stated 
that  1532  grains  yield  600  grains  of  oxygen,  218.75  therefore  give  857  grains, 
measuring  249  instead  of  270  cubic  indies."  Let  me  first  quote  the  passage 
as  it  actually  stands  in  page  144  of  my  book  :  "  1532  grains  of  chlorate  of 
potash  yield  600  grains  of  oxygen  gas  and  932  grains  of  chloride  of  potas- 
sium, practicalfy  haJf  an  ounce  of  chlorate  of  potash  should  yield  270  cubic 
inches  or  nearly  a  gallon  of  pure  oxygen  gas."  Professor  Graham  states  in 
his  work,  page  247 :  **  Half  an  ounce  of  chlorate  of  potash  should  yield  270 
cubic  indies  or  nearly  a  gallon  of  pure  oxygen  gas.  Dr.  Kane  says  in  his 
Ekmenta  of  Chemistry^  page  396, "  Hence  100  parts  of  chlorate  of  potash  give 
39  of  oxygen  by  weight,  or  an  ounce  tro^  187  grains  or  543  cubic  inches ;" 
— ^now  if  an  ounce  will  ftunish  543  cubic  inches,  it  will  be  admitted,  I  pre- 
sume, that  half  an  ounce  should  yield  27 1|  cubic  inches,  or  practicaUg  270 
cubic  inches,  as  I  state  in  my  book. 

I  will  not  occupy  your  space  by  any  remarks  on  the  evident  desire  to 
find  fimlt,  which  is  evinced  by  the  foregoing  quotation;  but  will  briefly 
allude  to  the  only  two  other  '*  errors"  which  have  been  selected  for  animad- 
version : — Note,  p.  144,  **  I  find  that  the  best  chlorate  of  potash  yields 
from  ninety-six  to  ninety-eight  per  cent,  of  pure  oxygen."  "  For  some 
time,"  says  the  reviewer,  **we  were  puzzled  to  attach  any  meaning  to 
this  statement,  but  at  length  we  concluded,  that  the  following  is  what  the 
author  meant : "— "  I  find  that  100  grains  of  the  best  chlorate  of  potash 
yields  from  ninety-six  to  ninety-eight  cubic  inches  of  pure  oxygen  gas." 
Any  person  whose  understanding  had  not  been  inientionaUy  d^^,  would 
have  understood  the  meaning  to  be  this,  **  the  gas  from  chlorate  of  potash 
is  not  abaohudy  pure ;  it  contains  from  ninety-six  to  ninety-eight  per  cent. 
of  real  oxygen  gas."  I  here  allude  to  the  best  chlorato  of  potash  that  can 
be  obtained  in  shops,  when  the  salt  was  very  carefully  prepared  and  the 
gas  obtained  with  tne  greatest  attention,  Gay  Lussac  could  only  detect  an 
imparity  amounting  to  four  volumes  in  1000. 

Lastly,  It  was  thought  worth  while  to  animadvert  on  this  passage,  *'  from 
an  equivalent  of  oxide  of  mercury  we  get  100  grains,  or  nearly  300  cubic 
inches  of  oxygen  gas,  and  1266  grains  of  mercury  are  found  in  the  receiver," 
— ^**it  should  have  been  stated"  observes  the  reviewer,  **that  from  1366 
gnuns,  whith  may  be  considered  as  representing  an  equivalent"  &c.,  and  the 
passage  is  quoted  as  exhibiting  "  an  extraordinary  degree  of  confusion," 
thou^  with  what  justice  others  must  determine. 

Such,  Sir,  are  the  errors  which  oblige  the  Editors  of  the  Philosophical 
Magazine  ^to  withhold  their  approbation  "  fh>m  my  Lectures  on  Chemistry, 
I  remain,  dear  Sir,  yours  faithfully,      Henby  M.  Noad. 
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•Mttlirg.— On  Sunday,  July  16th,  aged  eighty-eight,  Da. 
Hahnsmanv,  the  Inventor  of  the  Homooopathic  Theory. 


TBXAIi. 

PATENT  RICE  STARCH.— Jonm  &  Co.  v.  Bbrobr. 

This  was  a  case  which  was  decided  in  the  Court  of  Common 
Pleas  on  the  12th  of  July,  respecting  a  patent  taken  out  by 
the  plaintiffs  for  making  rice  starch  by  means  of  caustic  alkali ; 
and  which  it  was  contended  was  infringed  by  the  defendant,  who 
had  taken  out  another  patent  for  making  rice  starch  by  a  com- 
bined process  of  fermentation  and  the  use  of  carbonate  of  soda. 
The  verdict  was  for  the  defendant. 

We  intend  to  give  further  particulars  in  our  next  number, 
thinking  that  some  of  the  scientific  details  may  be  interesting  to 
our  readers. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

"  FiXATBUR." — The  composition  used  for  fixing  ladies*  hair»  and  termed 
Fizateur,  Qyaphitique,  or  BandoUnet  is  a  mucilaae  of  tragacanth,  quince  seed, 
or  Irish  moss.  The  last  is  generally  preferred,  being  less  liable  to  spoil  and 
less  expensive  than  the  quince. 

"  Inquisitor,"  and  I.  W.  W.,  enquire  how  to  make  show  colours  for 
shop  windows.  YeUow :  A  solution  of  bichromate  of  potash  in  water  forms 
yellow  or  orange,  according  to  the  strength  of  the  solution.  Blue :  A  solution 
of  sulphate  of  copper  in  water  with  ammonia*  Green :  Solution  of  sulphate 
of  copper  in  water  with  chloride  of  sodium*  Bed :  Cochineal,  or  red  cab* 
bage,  with  an  acid.  Pink :  An  ammoniacal  solution  of  the  oxide  of  cobalt. 
Purple :  A  mixture  of  the  pink  and  bbte. 

We  cannot  suggest  any  deyiation  from  the  Pharmacopoeia  formula  for 
Syrupus  Limonis.    Essence  of  rennett  is  quite  out  of  our  province. 

X.  L.— The  action  of  acetate  of  morphia  differs,  according  to  most  authori- 
ties, from  that  of  opium;  we  cannot  therefore  recommend  the  substitution 
of  a  solution  of  that  salt  for  laudanum,  although  a  solution  containing  six 
grains  to  the  ounce  is  sometimes  sold  for  that  purpose.  The  acetate  of  mor- 
phia in  solution  is  not  liable  to  spoil  by  keeping,  if  excess  of  acid  be  present 

"  Socius." — Liquor  Ammonise  is  recommended  as  a  test  of  the  purity  of 
Balsam  of  Copaiba.  "  If  pure  balsam  be  shaken  with  Liquor  Ammonia, 
sp.  gr.  .965,  it  becomes  clear  and  transparent  in  a  few  instants,  not  so  when 
castor  oil  is  present.  (Planche,  as  quoted  by  Dr,  Pereira),  **  Transparent ; 
free  of  turpentine  odour  when  heated :  soluble  in  two  parts  of  alcohol  (sp. 
gr.  .796)  it  dissolves  a  fourth  of  its  weight  of  carbonate  of  msjmesia  with  thu 
aid  of  a  gentle  heat,  and  remains  translucent."— (£<fui&ia^  narfMcopaia)* 
The  other  question  is  stale. 

Mr.  BALLARD.^Compound  Extract  of  Colocynth  should  be  kept  both  in 
the  hard  and  soft  state,  as  all  pills  containing  it  are  more  or  less  liable  to  lose 
their  form  unless  proper  attention  be  paid  to  the  consistence  of  the  mass. 

"  Tyro." — For  polishing  brass,  rotten  stone,  moistened  with  spirit  of  wine 
or  turpentine,  may  be  used.    This  answers  very  well  for  cleaning  so«le«paus* 

"A  LoMOO]«  Associate."    See  page  49. 
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"  ATX8.''~The  ddnfl  of  birds  axe  often  preaerred  by  meauB  of  amenical 
soap,  coDBisting  of  axsenio,  pepper,  camphor,  and  aoft  aoap.  The  same  com- 
pound  may  also  be  adyantageoualy  employed  for  preaenrmg  the  akina  of  the 
smaller  qoadrapeds. 

"  Indubtbia  bt  Stb8*" — The  namea  of  candidatea  who  paaa  the  ezamina- 
tiona  of  the  Society,  will  be  publiahed  in  the  Jouxnal  at  the  end  of  the  year,  or 
earlier,  if  the  Council  ahould  direct. 

J.  H.— Asaodatea  who  commence  buaineaa  on  their  own  account  muat 
become  membera,  if  they  continue  their  connection  with  the  Society. 

'*  YBBiTAa."-— The  aubject  haa  not  been  oreriooked  by  the  Council :  and 
we  truat  when  the  bye-lawa  are  completed  the  objection  will  ceaae  to  eziat 

C.  N. — The  Secretary  of  the  Society  regiatera  the  namea  of  Aaaociatea 
who  apply  to  him  respecting  aituations. 

*<A  Mbmber"  (Stratford-on>ATon). — ^We  have  received  aeyeral  other 
lettera  respecting  competition  and  low  pricea,  which  we  are  obliged  to  deSu, 
We  should  haye  taken  up  the  aubject  tins  month,  but  are  expecting  to  receive 
further  statistical  information  reapecting  some  of  the  detaila. 

"  Si""^-^  Surgeon  could  not  proceed  againat  a  Druggist  for  preacribing, 
but  mifdit  lodgo  an  information  with  the  Apothecariea'  Company.  No  case 
of  thia  kind  1^  occurred  in  which  it  haa  been  neceaaary  for  ue  Pharmaceu- 
tical Society  to  interfere. 

X.Y.Z.— Eighteen-pence.  No  apprentice  can  join  the  Society  without 
paasing  an  examination*  See  the  notice  inaide  the  coyer  of  Vol  IL,  No.  2. 

R.  T.  S.  J.  M.— See  pagea  49—55. 

Mr.RowLAMD  haa  aent  ua  the  following :— Aquboub  Solvtion  or  Shellac 
To  three  ouncea  of  Shellac  and  one  pint  of  water,  add  two  ouncea  of  Borax : 
boil  until  dissolyed.  This  preparation  is  sometimes  used  to  prepare  wood  for 
French  polishing. 

G.  E.  S.— Mr.  Brande  mentions  an  ink  made  with  Sulphate  of  Indigo  and 
Tanno  Gallate  of  Iron,  which  would  probably  answer  the  purpose  required. 

A.  P.  S.  (Manchester)  wishes  for  a  remedy  to  dear  the  yoice.  Square 
Catechu  is  sometimes  chewed  for  this  purpose. 

F.  R.  S.  wishes  for  a  recipe  for  **  Granulated  Cold  Cream,"  which  we 
think  it  probable  some  of  our  readers  may  be  able  to  furnish.  The  examina- 
tions of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  are  held  on  the  third  Tuesday  in  each 
month.    The  diplomas  are  almost  ready  for  distribution. 

J.  R.— See  Vol  IL,  page  530. 

F.  R.  —  1.  Chemists  do  not  generally  admit  the  existence  of  a  bicar- 
bonate of  magnesia,  although  it  is  thought  by  some  that  such  a  compound  is 
contained  in  the  fluid  magnesia  prepared  by  Dinneford  and  by  Murray. 
Professor  Graham  says, "  The  fact  that  this  salt  (Carbonate  of  Magnesia) 
dissolves  in  carbonic  acid  water,  is  not  to  be  held  as  proof  of  the  existence 
of  a  bicarbonate  of  magnesia." — ^2.  We  are  not  acquamted  with  the  Cobourg 
Powders.-'— 3.  For  the  teats  for  nitrate  of  silyer,  see  notes  to  the  Pharma« 
eopoeia.— 4.  When  Spiriiiu  Ammonia  SucematM$ia  ordered  in  a  prescription, 
we  should  consider  it  correct  to  use  the  article  ordered  under  that  name  in 
the  former  edition  of  the  Pharmacopoeia. 

T.  H.— 1.  For  the  method  of  preparing  Extract  of  Indian  Hemp,  see  page  80. 
— S.  Iodide  of  copper  may  be  made  Arom  iodide  of  iron  and  sulphate  of  copper. 

A.P.  S.  (Stockport).  The  flocculent  deposit  which  is  sometimes  met 
with  in  long-kept  distilled  water,  arises  from  some  impurity  in  the  water. 

J.  O.  P.  (Nottingham).  No  edition  of  Thomson's  Jjmdon  Dispensatory  hsa 
been  published  since  1836.    A  new  edition  is  expected  shortiy. 

R.  E.  M.— The  disappearance  of  the  lump  of  Camphor  kept  in  the  Camphor 
mixture  must  arise  either  from  the  solution  not  being  completely  satmrated 
when  first  made ;  or,  from  eyaporation.  The  decomposition  which  aome  of  the 
distilled  waters  undergo,  is  a  subject  for  inyestigation.  See  VoL  I*,  page  344, 
of  this  Journal. 
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T.J.B.  (Beverley).— *Roage  for  cleaning  plate  is  made  by  calcining  abd 
subsequently  levigating  the  precipitated  peroxide  of  iron.  It  nas  been  stated 
that  the  best  rouge  contains  a  small  portion  of  the  iron  in  the  state  of  mag- 
netic oxide.  Wc  are  not  acquainted  with  the  recipe  for  making  "  composi- 
tion varnish  for  patent  leather; "  but  believe  that  a  solution  of  gum  benzoin 
or  asphaltum  in  pyroxylic  spirit,  coloured  with  lamp-black,  is  sometimes  used. 

"  Vvvs  B  Nobis." — In  making  the  Piliila  FerriCompofiita,  the  efTervescence 
whidi  takes  place  on  mixing  the  carbonate  of  soda  and  sulphate  of  iron  with 
the  treacle,  arises  partly  from  the  presence  of  a  portion  of  sulfihate  of  per^ 
oxide  of  iron  with  which  the  protosulphate  of  commerce  is  always  contami- 
nated, and  partly  from  the  absorption  of  atmospheric  oxygen,  which  converts 
a  further  portion  of  the  protoxide  into  peroxide,  in  which  state  it  is  not  sup- 
posed to  combine  with  carbonic  acid.  Hence  a  portion  of  the  carbonic  acid 
is  liberated,  and  this  effect  always  takes  place  on  mixing  the  salts  above 
named,  in  a  state  of  solution  and  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  air ;  nor  is  it 
increased  by  the  application  of  some  degree  of  heat.  In  tlie  process  described 
in  our  last  number,  page  35,  the  employment  of  heat  is  decidedly  beneficial; 
it  causes  the  expulsion  of  much  of  the  air  held  in  solution  by  the  treacle, 
and  therefore  prevents  the  oxidizing  influence  of  this ;  it  promotes  the  de- 
composition and  recombination  of  ^e  constituents ;  and  by  increasing  the 
fluidity  of  the  ingredients,  facilitates  the  extrication  of  the  free  carbonic  acid, 
which  would  otherwise  give  the  mass  a  spongy  character,  and  render  it  on 
this  account  more  exposed  to  the  decomposing  agency  of  the  air. 

The  method  described  by  our  correspondent,  of  keeping  the  dry  ingre- 
dients of  this  pill,  merely  mixed,  in  a  state  of  powder,  and  fonning  this  into 
a  mass  widi  water,  when  required  in  dispensing,  is  decidedly  objectionable. 
The  treacle,  tlius  omitted,  is  an  important  item  in  the  formula. 

A.  B. — ^Thc  essential  oil  of  hops  is  obtained  by  distillation.    See  page  94. 

A.  P.  S.  (Spalding). — Castor  oil  is  generally  purified  by  filtration. 

John  Earland. — We  do  not  agree  in  the  opinion  that,  "  it  is  an  error  to 
supply  the  compound  decoction  of  aloes  bright/*  When  first  made  Uic  de- 
coction is  clear,  and  we  think  it  is  intended  to  be  used  in  this  state.  If  it 
be  kept  until  a  deposit  has  taken  place  to  any  considerable  extent,  it  ceases 
to  be  what  the  college  orders.  In  the  general  directions  of  the  Pharmacopoeia, 
with  regard  to  decoctions,  it  is  stated  that  these  preparations  are  liable  to 
undergo  decomposition,  and  therefore  should  not  be  kept  long,  a  remark 
which  appliesln  a  degree  to  this  as  well  as  to  other  decoctions.  The  nature 
of  the  deposit  which  occurs  in  this  and  some  other  cases,  is  a  subject  which 
deserves  further  investigation. 

A.  P.  S.  (Yeovil)  is  referred  to  Vol.  II.,  page  3. 

"  Panqub  "  is  advised  to  buy  varnish  for  gold  labels  of  the  vamish-makers, 
instead  of  trying  to  make  it  himself! 

H.  R.,  A.  P.  S. — I.  An  Associate  who  joined  the  Society  before  July  Ist, 
1842,  may,  if  he  thinks  proper,  pass  the  major  examination  when  he  becomes 
a  Member. — 2.  The  endless  variety  which  is  to  be  found  in  the  peculiarities 
of  plants  cannot  be  accounted  for. — 3.  Certainly  not. 

"  Cannabis." — See  Medical  and  Surgical  JcumaU  April,  1841. 

«  *."— See  Vol.  11.,  page  732. 

We  have  received  communications  from  Dr.  Lynch— "A  Membbr" 
(Manchester)— "Aj AX,"— "Gikgeb,"— and  "Amicus,"  which  we  are 
obliged  to  defer. 

Errata.— Page  29,  line  37,  "  two  equivalents  of  potassium,"  read  "  two 
equivalents  of  cyanide  of  potassium." 

Advcitlscments  to  Mr.  Churchill,  Princes  Street,  Soho. 
Other  Communications  to  The  Editor,  338,  Oxford  Street 
(before  the  20th,  if  answers  be  desired  in  the  ensuing  number). 
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COMPETITION  IN  THE  DRUG  TRADE. 

The  remarks  wbicb  we  made  in  a  former  number,*  on  the  infla- 
ence  of  excessive  competition  and  low  prices,  are  no  less  applicable 
to  tbe  retail  than  to  the  wholesale  trade ;  and  many  of  our  corre* 
spondents  have  called  upon  us  to  pursue  the  subject  still  further, 
furnishing  us,  at  the  same  time,  with  facts  illustrating  the  evils  of 
the  system  which  is  too  prevalent. 

We  have  already  stated,  on  the  authority  of  Adam  Smith,  that 
the  price  of  a  thing,  in  most  cases,  consists  of  three  distinct  ele- 
ments— wages,  labour,  and  rent ;  and  that  "  the  skill  and  dexterity 
required  by  some  species  of  labour  gives  an  additional  value  to  its 
produce,  which  is  no  more  than  a  reasonable  compensation  for  the 
time  and  labour  which  must  be  spent  in  acqmring  them."  Con- 
sequently, the  retail  Druggist,  in  calculating  the  cost  of  his  stock, 
and  the  profit  to  which  he  is  entitled,  should  take  into  considera- 
tion the  rent  and  other  necessaiy  expenses  of  his  establishment, 
the  skill  and  experience  which  he  has  acquired  by  constant  applica- 
tion, and  the  labour  of  selecting  and  preparing  his  commodities  for 
the  use  of  the  consumer.  He  is  entitied  to  a  larger  share  of  profit,  in 
the  sale  of  nmple  drugs,  than  the  Grocer,  Oilman,  or  Chandler  could 
command,  in  direct  proportion  to  his  superior  education  and  prac- 
tical knowledge  of  the  nature  and  properties  of  the  substances 
which  it  is  his  peculiar  province  to  prepare  and  sell,  but  which  they 
occasionally  offer  to  their  customers  as  an  extraneous  branch  of 
iheir  business.  The  Apothecaiy  is  entitied  to  a  larger  profit  than 
tiie  Chemist,  because  his  charge  for  medicines  includes  remunera- 

•  VoL  ii,  page  557. 
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tion  for  professional  attendance ;  and  the  fee  which  the  Phyrician 
receives,  for  his  advice  only,  is  greater  than  that  which  is  awarded 
to  the  Apothecary  for  both  advice  and  medicines,  because  the 
Physician  is  obliged  to  undergo  a  more  expensive  course  of  educa- 
tion, and  to  pass  a  more  severe  examination,  and  is  consequently 
supposed  to  be  more  highly  qualified,  and  entitled  to  greater  con- 
fidence. 

Again :  an  hospital  Surgeon  of  the  highest  eminence  is  entitled 
to  a  much  higher  scale  of  remuneration  for  the  performance  of  a 
sui^al  operation,  than  the  Surgeon- Apothecary — in  proportion 
to  the  superiority  of  his  skill  in  a  department  to  which  he  devotes 
his  almost  exclusive  attention ;  and,  in  like  manner,  an  operative 
Chemist  of  the  first  rank  may  fairly  make  a  higher  charge  £os 
an  analysis,  or  any  other  chemical  operation,  than  could  be  made 
by  a  person  of  inferior  education  and  abilities. 

The  enormous  profit  which  is  realized  by  the  sale  of  quack 
medicines,  may  be  attributed  to  the  value  which  the  public  put  upon 
skill  and  knowledge  (whether  real  or  inutg^naiy) ;  since  the  mystery 
which  is  kept  up^  and  the  marvellous  cures  enumerated  on  the 
printed  bills,  induce  a  belief,  on  the  part  of  the  uninitiated,  that  the 
promulgators  of  these  wonderful  nostrums  are  men  of  superior  in- 
tellect and  sagacity— the  sum  and  substance  of  which  is  condensed 
into  a  small  packet  of  in^Edlible  medicine.  Hence  a  patient  vnli 
readily  pay  at  the  rate  of  almost  a  penny  a  grain  for  true  James's 
powder,  the  original  cost  of  which  is  probably  about  a  penny  an 
ounce  —  the  fiuth  which  he  has  in  the  remedy,  and  his  desire  t<> 
obtain  relief,  overcoming  every  other  consideration. 

In  all  these  cases,  the  knowledge  and  skiU  which  the  parties  are 
supposed  to  possess,  create  in  the  pnbUe  mind  a  corresponding 
amount  of  confid^ioe,  whidi  g^ves  a  superior  value  to  the  oom« 
modities  they  sell,  or  the  services  they  perform. 

But  in  order  to  sustain  this  confidence,  moral  integrity  is  no 
less  indispensable  than  professional  skill,  and  there  is  no  class  of 
avocations  in  which  ibis  b  more  essential  than  it  is  in  those  which 
relate  to  the  public  health.     In  the  sale  of  medicines,  the  most 


tftfidus  resrit  may  be  myoh«d  in  die  purify  of  a  xemedj  snd  the 
aoeuTM^  of  its  prepuatiflD ;  wad,  ooBseqaentlj,  no  person  would 
knowinglj  plaee  hs  life  in  the  IiandB  of  amether  -who  could  be 
dnppoeed  capable  of  betcajing  the  trust,  either  from  negligence  or 
mercenary  motiTes* 

The  character  for  honesty  and  &ur  dealing  n  easily  attainable, 
ance  it  is  inherent  in  erory  person  until  he  hag  forfeited  it  by 
didionest  conduct;  but  professional  skill  must  be  acquired  by 
dint  of  labour  and  study,  the  result  of  which  must  be  brought 
into  public  notice  before  any  degree  of  reputation  can  be  esta- 
blished. 

Applying  these  g«ieral  remarks  to  the  particular  case  under 
oonskLeration,  it  is  evident  that  the  Chemist  and  Druggist  cannot 
expect  to  enjoy  a  feir  and  adequate  remuneration  for  his  labour, 
onlesB  he  possess  the  confidence  of  the  public,  both  as  to  his  in« 
t^grity  and  competency.  The  converse  is  equally  true,  that  if 
be  possess  these  qualifications  he  ought  to  enjoy  the  remunera- 
tion, and  must  of  necessity  enjoy  it,  unless  the  system  which  he 
pnrsnes  be  defectiTe. 

From  the  feets  with  which  we  are  conyersant,  and  numerous 
statements  which  we  have  rec^Tcd  from  all  quarters,  both  in  the 
metropolis  and  in  other  parts  of  the  cpuntiy,  we  have  no  hesita* 
tion  in  saying,  that  a  majority  of  our  brethren  are  not  adequately 
paid  for  their  labour — that  the  prices  at  which  drugs  are  sold, 
whether  in  the  simple  or  compounded  state,  are,  in  many  cases, 
sodi  as  to  predude  the  posabiHty  of  supplying  those  of  the  first 

quality and  that  the  result  of  this  excessive  competition  is  alike 

ruinous  to  the  trade  and  injurious  to  the  public. 

In  country  towns,  and,  indeed,  in  most  places  excepting  Lon- 
don, ihe  evil  appears  to  arise,  in  a  great  degree,  from  the  invasions 
of  Grocers,  Oihnen.  and  other  unqualified  persons  with  whom  tho 
Druggist  ought  not  to  be  placed  in  competition. 

The  business  of  a  Grocer  is  simply  a  trade.  The  articles  com- 
prised in  the  term  groetry  are  not  numerous,  and  their  quality  is 
estimated  by  tbeir  external  or  phyrical  characters,  a  knowledge 

h2 
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of  wUch  is  eadly  acquired.  The  public  being  as  competent  ta 
judge  of  these  matters  as  the  Grocer  himself^  no  respon8ibilH3^ 
rests  on  him  but  that  of  pleasmg  the  eye  and  the  taste  of  his 
eustomers.  His  returns  being  laige,  and  his  capital  frequently 
turned  over,  a  moderate  per  centage  of  profit  on  eadi  transaction 
produces  a  remunerating  income. 

The  business  of  a  Chemist  and  Druggist  is  a  link  between  a 
trade  and  a  profession.  He  must  (if  qualified)  have  a  liberal  and 
scientific  education.  His  stock  comprises  a  very  long  list  of  sub- 
stances, many  of  which  undergo  tedious  and  expensive  processes 
in  the  course  of  their  preparation:  his  returns  are  so  small^ 
especially  those  which  are  derived  from  dispensing  prescriptions, 
that  unless  his  profit  were  much  larger  than  that  of  the  Grocer, 
he  could  not  even  pay  the  expenses  of  his  establishment.  In  dis- 
pensing prescriptions,  his  time  and  labour  must  be  considered  a 
part  of  his  **  stock  in  trade  ;**  and  any  calculation  of  profit  iu 
which  these  items  are  not  taken  into  consideration,  is  fallacious. 
The  average  price  which  should  be  charged  for  a  mixture  or  box 
of  pills,  cannot  be  estimated  by  calculating  the  price  per  pound 
or  per  hundred  weight  of  the  several  ing^redients,  but  must  include 
a  fair  amount  of  remuneration  for  the  manipulations  required, 
and  the  labour  of  acquiring  the  needful  dexterity.  Even  in  the 
retail  department,  the  qualified  Chembt  is  entitled  to  receive  a 
compensation  for  his  skill  and  experience  in  selecting  or  purifying 
the  articles  for  the  good  quality  of  which  he  is  responsible ;  and 
since  his  customers  are  unable  to  test  the  purity  of  drugs,  and 
consequently  obliged  to  trust  to  his  superior  judgment,  they  aro 
in  general,  when  the  facts  of  the  case  are  understood,  quite 
willing  to  pay  the  extra  price  which  in  feiimess  he  demands. 

But  when  the  Grocer  invades  the  province  of  the  Druggist,  he 
does  so  in  his  capacity  as  a  Grocer,  without  any  pretensions  to  a 
scientific  acquaintance  with  the  properties  of  drugs.  In  regu- 
lating his  charges  he  allows  himself  the  same  proportion  of  pro* 
fit  whidi  he  finds  to  answer  his  purpose  in  the  sale  of  grocety^ 
or  in  some  cases  even  less,  hoping  to  increase  the  number  of  his 
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customers  for  other  goods  by  contrMting  his  charge  for  drugs 
with  those  of  the  regular  Drugget.  On  the  same  principle  he  sells 
sugar  at  little  or  no  profit,  as  an  inducement  to  his  customers  to 
buy  tea,  which  makes  up  the  deficiency.  This  is  called  "  bailing 
with  a  sprat  to  catch  a  herring/'  In  the  case  of  tea  and  sugar, 
the  practice  affects  no  one  but  himself ;  but  in  the  other  case,  the 
interest  of  the  Druggist  is  injured,  the  Grocer  gains  but  little 
direct  advantage,  and  the  result  of  this  unnatural  competition  is, 
that  medicines  of  a  very  inferior  quality  are  too  often  supplied  to 
the  public  by  both  classes. 

Similar  obserrations  apply  to  the  sale  of  drugs  by  Oilmen, 
Chandlers,  and  general  dealers,  who  cannot  be  expected  to  pay 
much  attention  to  the  quality  of  articles,  of  the  properties  of  which 
they  know  very  little. 

-  The  indiscriminate  sale  of  drugs  by  unqualified  persons  would 
produce  much  less  injury  to  the  credit  and  interests  of  the  regular 
]>ruggists,  if  the  public  had  the  means  of  forming  a  correct  esti-« 
mate  of  the  value  of  the  articles  they  purchase,  and  of  the  quali* 
fications  of  the  parties  concerned.  But  unfortunately  in  most 
country  towns  not  only  is  every  Grocer  and  Oilman  a  Druggist>  but 
almost  every  Druggist  is  a  Grocer  and  Oilman.  The  Druggist  has 
no  badge  or  credentials  to  designate  his  superior  qualification  ; .  in 
fact,  he  is  not  qfnecemty  more  qualified  than  the  Grocer*  The 
blue  and  red  bottles  in  the  windows  are  common  to  all ;  and  this 
is  the  criterion  understood  by  the  public  as  indicating  what  b 
called  <'  a  doctor's  shop/' 

So  long  as  the  Chemists  and  Druggists  continue  to  occupy  this 
anomalous  and  equivocal  position,  they  cannot  expect  to  enjoy 
either  the  rank  or  the  emolument  which  ought  to  belong  to  their 
avocation.  It  is  true,  that  the  exercise  of  their  functions  requires 
a  liberal  and  scientific  education,  as  well  as  practical  experience-^ 
it  is  true,  that  many  of  them  possess  these  requisites ;  but  it  is 
equally  true  that  others,  who  call  themselves  Chemists,  are  no 
more  entitled  to  public  confidence  than  those  parties  whom  ihey 
denounce  as  unqualified.    This,  then,  is  one  of  the  chief  sources  of 
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die  •vil-'-iiaiBftljy  that  those  iriio  have  suli^ted  dieinselves  to  the 
labour  and  expense  of  a  proper  education,  are  deprived  of  the  rtnk 
wfaidi  they  ought  to  enjoy  in  the  public  estimation,  because  they 
are  not  suffieiendy  distinguished  from  ihe  illiterate. 

The  ancient  Apothecaries  were  in  a  smular  predicanient.  They 
were  not  distinguished  from  the  Grocers  nnitil  ibe  year  1617,  when 
a  separation  took  place,  and  117  of  their  nmnbOT  were  constituted 
by  Royal  Charter  a  distmct  body.  A  qualification  was  established, 
wfaidi  in  course  of  time  was  sanctioned  by  Act  of  Parliament, 
and  thus  the  line  of  separation  between  Apothecaries  and  Grocers 
became  so  complete,  that  the  circumstance  of  their  ever  having 
been  united  is  looked  upon  as  a  curious  hifitorical  fact. 

Reverting  to  the  Chemists  and  Grocers  of  the  present  day,  we 
may  observe  that  a  similar  course  of  events  is  in  progress.  The 
Chemists  are  now  recognized  as  a  distinct  corporate  body,  all  future 
admissions  into  which,  must  be  founded  upon  the  possession  of  a 
proper  qualification  in  Phabxact,  and  hence  will  arise  that 
distinction  by  which  die  regularly  educated  Chemist  may  be  recog- 
nized by  the  public,  and  on  account  of  which  he  may  expect  to 
be  better  appreciated  and  rewarded  than  he  is  at  present. 

In  the  metn^lis  a  complete  line  of  demarcation  is  observed 
betvreen  the  Chemists,  Grocers,  and  Oihnen  ;  but  our  brethren  in 
the  country  must  not  imagine  that  on  this  account  we  are  free  from 
the  evils  of  unnatural  competition.  We  intend  to  proceed  with 
this  part  of  the  subject  in  our  next  number. 


lOd 

TRANSACTIONS 
THE  PHARMACEUTICAL  SOCIETY. 


LECTURES. 

Diu  Paeeira's  last  Lecturk  oa  the  Polarization  or 
Light  is  defened,  in  order  to  make  room  for  several  articles 
which  it  wa$  thought  desirable  to  publish  this  month. 


MR.  FOWNES'S  LECTURES  ON  ELECTRICITY. 

Mr.  Fowkes  delivered  his  second  lecture  on  Electricity  on 
Wednesday,  the  26th  of  July.*  In  the  early  part  of  the  lecture 
the  subject  of  Galvanism  was  treated  of,  the  different  forms  of 
apparatus  employed  for  producing  current  electricity  were  de* 
scribed,  and  several  experiments  were  performed  with  a  powerful 
Grove's  battery.  The  connexion  of  magnetism  and  electricity 
was  also  described,  and  illustrations  of  the  production  of  mag* 
netism  by  means  of  electricity,  and  of  electricity  by  means  of 
maenetism,  were  given  by  the  galvanometer,  the  electro-magnet^ 
and  the  magneto-electrical  machine. 


DR.  A.  T.  THOMSON'S  LECTURES  ON  BOTANY. 

This  course  of  Lectures  terminated  with  an  examination  of 
the  students,  which  took  place  on  Wednesday  morning,  the  16th 
of  August.  The  Professor  having  offered  as  a  prize  a  copy  of  his 
well-known  work  on  Materia  Medica,  seven  candidates  presented 
themselves  as  competitors.  Besides  the  viva  voce  examination,  a 
few  printed  questions  were  prepared,  to  be  answered  in  writing. 
The  answers  were  delivered  to  the  Professor,  each  having  a  motto, 
the  names  of  the  candidates,  with  their  respective  mottoes,  being 
sent,  sealed,  to  the  Secretary. 

On  Friday,  the  25th,  the  students  were  summoned,  and  the 
prize  was  awarded  to 

Mr.  Fowler,  of  277,  Oxford  Street. 

Certificates  of  merit  were  also  given  to 
Mr.  Philips,  of  12,  Stanhope  Terrace. 
Mr.  Hooper,  of  22,  Commercial  Place,  North  Brixton. 

*  There  is  an  error  ia  our  notice  of  Mr.  Fownes's  first  lecture,  contained 
in  the  last  number  of  this  Journal.    It  should  hare  been  stated  to  haTO  ' 
occurred  on  the  28A  of  June,  msbewl  of  the  26th  of  July^ 
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The  following  are  the  printed  Questions : 

1.  What  18  tbe  distinctioD  between  a  root,  a  rhicome^  a  conniu,  a  tuber, 
end  a  bulb  ?    Describe  the  characten  of  each.  la 

2.  What  are  the  distinguiflhing  features  between  Ezogens^Endogens,  and 
Aeax^gensf  IS 

3.  Describe  the  Tarions  parts  of  the  flower,  and  the  uses  of  each  pert  16 

4.  Name  the  plant  of  which  the  following  is  a  description  ;  and  say  to 
which  of  the  Natural  Orders  it  belongs  :^ 

**  The  root  woody ;  the  stem  shrubby,  branched,  twining,  and  rising, 
when  supported,  ten  or  twelye  feet.  The  leares  smooth,  acute,  the  lower 
ones  ovate  or  cordate,  the  upper  more  or  less  perfectly  hastate---aU  entire 
at  the  margin.  The  flowers,  either  opposite  to  the  leares  or  terminal,  in 
drooping,  alternately  subdivided,  <^ymose  clusters  ;  fteiished  with  minute 
bracts.  Flowers  pale  purple,  with  a  five-parted  calyx,  and  a  rotate  corolla, 
five  times  divided,  each  segment  having  two  green  dots  at  its  base.  The 
anthers  five,  converging  into  a  cone,  each  opening  bv  a  pore  at  the  apex. 
The  fruit  an  oval,  juicy,  two-celled,  scarlet  berry,  which  is  bitter  and  poi- 
sonous."    10 

THE  PHARMACEUTICAL  MEETINGS. 

These  Meetings  having  been  discontinued  for  a  short  time,  in 
common  with  the  meetings  of  other  societies  at  this  season  of  the 
year,  will  be  resumed  on  the  1 1th  of  October.  It  is  requested 
that  scientific  papers,  specimens  of  new  or  improved  products, 
chemical  or  Pharmaceutical  apparatus,  or  any  other  contribution 
which  might  be  calculated  to  be  interesting  to  the  Members  of 
the  Society,  may  be  forwarded  during  the  present  month,  or  early 
in  October. 

It  is  to  be  hoped,  that  the  spirit  and  energy  with  which  these 
scientific  meetings  have  been  carried  on  from  the  time  of  their 
commencement,  will  not  in  any  degree  subside ;  but  that  the 
advantages  to  be  derived  from  the  periodical  discussion  of 
subjects  connected  with  our  profession,  will  be  promoted  by  those 
who  are  qualified  to  furnish  information,  and  appreciated  by  those 
who  attend  for  the  purpose  of  improvement. 


PROVINCIAL  SCHOOLS  OF  PHARMACY. 

At  an  adjourned  meeting  of  the  Council,  which  was  held  on 
the  15th  of  August,  the  subject  of  education  was  maturely  con- 
sidered, and  a  discussion  took  place  on  the  propriety  of  estab- 
lishing Branch  Schools  of  Pharmacy  in  those  localities  which 
might  be  in  a  position  to  support  such  institutions.  The  Council 
were  unanimous  in  the  opinion,  that  it  is  imperative  upon  the 
Pharmaceutical  Society  to  introduce  a  more  regular  plan  of 
education  for  students  in  Pharmacy  than  has  hitherto  existed  in 
.this  country,  and  to  extend  the  benefits  of  public  instruction  to 
all  places  in  which  it  may  be  found  practicable ;  at  the  same 
time  it  was  thought  expedient  to  proceed  with  some  degree  of 
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caution,  and  to  establish  schools  in  such  towns  only  as  could 
be  expected,  from  their  population  and  other  advantages,  to 
support  then)  creditably.  Applications  having  previously  been 
received  from  Manchester,  Bristol,  and  Norwich,  for  grants  of 
money  to  assist  in  defraying  the  expenses  of  proposed  Courses  of 
Lectures,  the  Council  resolved  to  open  a  correspondence  with 
the  Secretaries  of  those  places,  in  order  that  their  respective 
plans  and  arrangements  might  be  laid  before  them  at  their  next 
meeting,  on  the  6th  of  September. 

BSPOBT  FROM  THE  IfAKCHESTER  SCHOOL. 

In  January  last  the  Committee  of  the  Manchester  district  haying  engaged 
the  use  of  the  lecture  theatre  of  the  Royal  Medical  School  in  ^unchester, 
Mr.  Davies,  lecturer  on  Chemistry  in  the  school,  commenced  a  course  of 
twelve  lectures  on  Chemistry,  one  to  be  delivered  weekly. 

Forty-four  tickets  were  sold,  of  which  forty-three  to  Members  and  Asso- 
ciates of  the  Society  were  charged  half-a-guinea  ea^,  and  one  non-member's 
ticket,  charged  one  guinea.  The  attendance  to  these  lectures  averaged  about 
thirty.    Of  the  subscribers 

Four  were  from  Rochdale  Bleven  miles  from  Manchester 

Two         "         Oldham Eight  " 

Three       "         Stockport Six  " 

One         "         Hyde Eight  " 

One         "         Bury Nina  " 

One         "         Bolton  Twelve  " 

Thirty-two  were  from  Manchester,  Salford,  and  the  neighbourhood. 
Mr.  Davies  said  that  his  audience  was  the  most  attentive  one  that  he  had 
ever  addressed. 

After  the  conclusion  of  Mr.  Davies'  lectures,  Dr.  Hardy,  lecturer  on 
Botany  at  the  Manchester  Medical  School,  commenced  in  May  last  a  course 
of  twelve  lectures  on  General  and  Medical  Botany.  Thirty  tickets  wore 
taken ;  twenty-eight  by  Members  and  Associates  at  5f.  each,  two  by  non- 
members  at  one  guinea  each.  The  attendance  at  this  course  averaged  about 
twenty.  Twenty-two  tickets  were  sold  to  residents  in  Manchester,  and  eight 
in  the  surroimding  towns,  viz.  two  in  Stockport,  two  in  Bury,  one  in  Bolton, 
.and  one  in  Staleybridge.  The  fund  derived  from  the  admission  fees,  assisted 
by  a  grant  of  thirty  guineas  tcom  the  Council  in  London,  has  been  sufficient 
to  defi^y  all  the  expenses  incurred,  leaving  a  small  balance  in  hand. 


LETTER  FROM  THE  COLLEGE  OF  PHYSICIANS, 
PHILADELPHIA. 

At  a  Meeting  of  the  Council,  on  the  2d  of  August,  a  copy  of 
the  United  States  Pharmacopoeia  was  received  from  the  College 
of  Physicians  of  Philadelphia,  with  the  accompanying  letter  : 

"  Sib,  "  Phihde^hia,  May  8, 1843. 

"  The  College  of  Physicians  of  Philadelphia,  instituted  and 
incorporated  in  17S9«  by  act  of  the  General  Assem^y,  to  advance  the  science 
of  Medicine,  empo'weTed  its  Library  Committee  to  transmit  six  copies  of  tho 
Pharmacopoeia  of  the  United  States,  to  such  individuals  and  corporate  bodies 
as  had  greatly  promoted  the  improvement  of  Pharmacy.  The  Committee, 
therefore,  request  you  to  accept,  in  the  name  of  the  College,  of  the  copy 
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-which  accompanies  this  letter,  for  the  Phannaoeutical  Society  of  Great 
Britain. 

*'  The  Committee  apologizes  for  delay.     This  has  arisen  from  causes 
\rholly  without  its  own  power,  which  was  promptly  exerted. 
"  We  haye  the  honour  to  be.  Sib, 

"  With  great  re^>ect  and  eateem^ 

<«  Your  obedient  Servants, 

"  S.  LiTTSIX, 

"  Francis  West, 
<'  To  Wm.  Aixen,  Esq.,  President  of  the        **  B.  H.  Coates,  Ckaiman. 
Pharmaceutical  Society  of  Great  Bniain.  CommUiee  on  the  labraty,'* 


THE  SALE  OF  SPIRITS  OF  WINE, 

Seyeral  Druggists  in  Leicester  having  been  informed  against 
by  officers  of  the  Excise,  for  selling  spirits  of  wine  in  quantities 
as  small  as  an  ounce  and  a  half,  a  letter  from  Mr.  NettleshipyOa 
the  subject,  was  discussed  by  a  Committee  of  the  Pharmaceu- 
tical Society,  on  the  22d  of  August. 

The  Committee  being  aware  of  the  fact,  that  the  whole  subject 
connected  with  these  prosecutions  is  now  under  the  consideration 
of  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury,  together  with  a  memorial  from  the 
Chemists  and  Dru^ists,  the  answer  to  which  has  not  yet  been 
received,  concluded  that  they  had  not  the  power  to  interfere ; 
brtt  the  subject  was  referred  to  the  next  meetmg  of  the  Council^ 
which  will  be  held  on  the  6th  of  September. 

Although  the  Council  have  not  lately  had  any  report  to  make 
on  this  subject,  it  has  repeatedly  engaged  their  attention,  not 
only  at  their  meetings,  but  also  in  their  individual  capacity,  and 
endeavours  have  been  used  to  bring  the  question  to  a  favourable 
issue  with  the  Excise.  It  appears,  however,  to  be  involved  in 
more  difficulty  than  was  at  first  imagined.  The  power  possessed 
by  the  Treasury  being  absolute,  and  their  decision  in  every  case 
final,  there  is  no  other  tribunal  to  which  appeal  could  be  made, 
unless  it  were  thought  advisable  to  petition  Parliament,  a  course 
which  tbe  Council  are  not  prepared  at  present  to  recommend. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  THE  PRESENT  STATE  OF 
PHARMACY  IN  ENGLAND. 

BY  RICHAIID  PHILLlFSy  F.R.S.,  &C. 
.   Honoranr  Member  of  fhe  Pharmaceatlcal  Societr. 

The  preparation  which  I  next  examined,  and  as  yet  only  one 
specimen  has  been  submitted  to  trials  is  Potassee  Hydras.  This 
presented  itself  to  my  observation  rather  accidentally,  owing  to 
my  requiring  a  supply  of  potash  for  the  completion  of  some  inves- 
tigations in  which  I  was  engaged. 

I  sent  to  a  Chemist  a  written  order  for  ^ss.  Potass®  Hydratis ; 
and  I  received  from  him  a  vial,  labelled  Potassa  Hydriodtu, 
and  containing  what  appeared  certainly  to  be  well-formed  crys- 
tals of  Iodide  of  Potassium.  These  I  intend  to  examine  on  a 
future  occasion.  Suspecting  that  this  mistake  occurred  in  con* 
sequence  of  writing  hydras  in  the  genitive  case,  I  again  sent  to 
the  same  Chemist  for  hydrate  of  potash,  but  determining  to  throw 
no  obstacle  in  the  way  so  as  to  prevent  his  understanding  what 
was  really  wanted,  I  wrote  for  iss.  Poiassm  Hydras,  and  this  I 
actually  received,  or  at  any  rate  I  obtained  a  substance  intended 
for  it,  and  it  was  labelled  Potasses  Fusa.  My  suspicion  of  the 
cause  of  the  mistake,  in  the  first  instance,  was  thus  fully  con- 
firmed. Having  this  preparation  in  my  possession,  I  thought  I 
might.as  well  examine  it ;  though  I  confess,  after  what  I  have 
stated,  as  to  the  impurity  of  carbonate  of  potash,  from  which  it 
is  prepared,  I  could  hardly  hope  that  its  purity  would  be  great. 
In  the  first  place,  the  cylinders  were  of  a  dirty  brown  colour,  and 
of  a  very  rough  and  cracked  surface.  In  order  to  examine  the 
state  of  its  purity,  the  following  experiments  were  performed  :— > 
105  grains  were  submitted  for  a  short  time  to  red  heat,  in  a 
platina  crucible,  by  which  they  lost  13  grains,  amounting  to 
12.3  per  cent.;  150  grains  were  put  into  distilled  water,  and 
there  remained  insoluble  in  it  about  six  grains,  which,  from  the 
colour,  evidently  consisted  for  the  most  part,  if  not  entirely,  of 
sesquioxide  of  iron ;  to  the  solution,  after  it  had  become  clear  by 
subsidence,  sufHcient  water  was  added  to  make  it  up  20  fluid- 
ounces;  of  these  eight  fluidounces  were,  saturated  with  nitric  acid, 
and  gave,  on  the  addition  of  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  1.7  of 
chloride  of  silver;  the  whole  quantity  would,  therefore,  have 
yielded  4.25  grains  of  chloride,  denoting  1.06  of  chlorine,  pro- 
bably in  combination  with  potassium,  and  if  so,  indicating  about 
1.5  per  cent.  x)f  this  salt.  This,  therefore,  on  account  of  the 
smaliness  of  its  quantity,  is  an  unimportant  admixture;  six 
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ounces  of  the  solationy  also  after  saturation  with  nitric  acid,  gave, 
on  the  addition  of  chloride  of  barium,  8.1  grains  of  sulphate  of 
barytes,  equivalent  to  27  grains  of  sulphate,  for  the  whole  quan* 
tity;  and  indicating  the  presence  of  very  nearly  14  oer  cent,  of 
sulphate  of  potash  in  the  hydrate  of  potash;  lastly,  to  fout 
ounces  of  the  solution  of  150  grains  of  the  potash  in  20  of  water, 
lime-water  was  added  in  excess,  the  precipitated  carbonate  of 
lime  collected,  washed,  and  dried,  weighed  eight  grains,  equal  to 
40  grains,  for  the  150  of  potash,  or  26.6  per  cent,  and  indicate 
ing  37.2  per  cent  of  carbonate  of  potash. 

Estimating  the  whole  of  this  compound  to  be  pure  hydrate  of 
potash,  which  has  not  been  shown  to  be  actual  impurity,  it  will 
appear  that  it  consisted  of,  very  nearly, 

Water 12.3 

Sesquioxide  of  Iron  4.0 

Chloride  of  Potafldum 1 .5 

Sulphate  of  Potash   14.0 

Carbonate  of  Potash 37.2 

learingfor    Hydrate  of  Potash    31.0  ♦ 

100. 

Of  this  preparation,  therefore,  nearly  70  per  cent,  was  impurity. 

To  ascertain  whether  any  other  Chemists  would  mistake 
hydratis  for  hydriodaliSf  I  sent  to  three  parties  directions  for 
gr.  x1.  potassse  hydratis  to  be  dissolved  in  2  oz.  of  water.  From 
one  of  them  I  received  a  solution  which  was  pretty  clear,  alka- 
line to  turmeric  paper,  contained  only  a  little  peroxide  of  iron, 
rather  small  quantities  of  carbonic  acid,  common  salt  and  sul- 
phate of  potash ;  in  this  case,  therefore,  it  was  evident  that  my 
directions  had  been  understood. 

The  second  solution  was  also  alkaline  to  turmeric  papei;,  and 
had  evidently  been  prepared  with  hydrate  of  potash  of  about  the 
same  quality  as  that  of  which  the  analysis  is  given  above;  it 
contained  much  carbonate  and  sulphate  of  potash  and  chloride  of 
potassium  ;  on  standing  it  deposited  much  sesquioxide  of  iron  ; 
for  the  presence  of  this  last  substance,  the  Chemist  accounted  by 
saying,  that  the  potash  was  decomposed  during  the  operation  of 
the  heat. 

The  third  solution  was  not  alkaline  to  turmeric  paper,  and 
thus  finding  that  it  had  no  alkaline  reaction,  I  added  a  portion 
of  it  to  a  solution  of  bichloride  of  mercury,  when  I  immediatelv 
obtained  the  well-known  bright  red  coloured  precipitate,  which 
indicates  the  presence  of  biniodide  of  mercury.  This  Chemist 
then,  like  him  already  mentioned,  read  hydriodatis,  instead  of 
hydratis,  and  I  consequently  obtained  a  solution  of  iodide  of 
potassium,  instead  of  hvdrate  of  potash. 

I  next  submitted  distilled  water,  though  obtained  only  from  two 
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Cbemitis  to  examination ;  this  as  is  well  known,  shoald  not  be 
rendered  turbid,  or  give  aoy  precipitate  with  oxalic  acid  or  oxalate 
of  ammonia,  lime  water,  nitrate  of  silver,  or  chloride  of  barium. 

Distilled  Watery  No,  1. — ^This  was  very  nearly  pure;  it  con* 
tained  neither  sulphates  nor  salt  of  lime,  and  gave  by  nitrate  of 
silver  only  very  sbght  indications  of  the  presence  of  chlorine,  so 
little  indeed,  that  it  might  have  been  derived  from  the  water 
having  been  kept  in  a  stone-ware  instead  of  a  glass  bottle ;  the 
glaze  of  this  ware  being  common  salt,  a  slight  portion  is  dissolved 
by  the  water,  but  sufficient  to  give  indications  of  its  presence  by 
the  action  of  nitrate  of  silver. 

Distilled  Water ^  No.  2. — ^This,  like  the  last,  contained  neither 
any  sulphate,  nor  calcareous  salt,  and  only  a  trace  of  chlo- 
rine, but  it  had  a  smell  of  vegetable  matter,  and  when  a  little 
nitrate  of  silver  was  added  to  it,  it  became  red  by  exposure  to 
the  light  for  some  hours ;  this  appearance  is  well  known  to  be 
produced  by  the  action  of  vegetable  matter  on  the  salts  of  silver ; 
some  water  which  had  been  distilled  from  a  still  used  entirely  for 
this  purpose,  underwent  no  similar  change  when  treated  in  the 
same  manner.  Under  these  circumstances,  I  have  no  doubt  that 
the  still  from  which  the  specimen  of  water  I  examined  had  been 
distilled,  had  just  previously  been  used  for  preparing  some 
aromatic  water ;  and  it  cannot  be  too  strongly  impressed  on  the 
Chemist,  that  a  still  should  be  reserved  for  water  only. 

I  may  here  remark,  it  has  been  supposed  that  the  precipitation 
which  takes  place  when  solution  of  diacetate  of  lead  is  added  to 
distilled  water,  is  always  derived  from  the  presence  of  carbonic 
acid  in  the  water ;  and,  although  it  is  undoubtedly  capable  of 
producing  this  effect,  yet  I  found  that  water  freshly  distilled, 
and  employed  before  it  had  any  opportunity  of  acquiring  car- 
bonic acid,  decomposed  the  solution  of  lead. 

Argenti  M/ras«— This  preparation  is  sometimes  carelessly  and 
also  fraudulently  prepar^;  as  far,  however,  as  my  examina* 
tions  have  yet  extended,  I  have  not  met  with  an  instance  of  either. 
The  method  b^  which  1  have  tried  various  samples  is  simple ;  it 
is  that  of  adding  an  equivalent  of  hydrochlorate  of  ammonia  to 
one  of  the  salt  in  question,  and  finding  whether  there  was  any 
notable  proportion  of  the  hydrochlorate  in  excess  after  precipi- 
tation ;  this  will  prove  that  there  was  no  nitrate  of  potash  in  the 
nitrate  of  silver,  and  the  absence  of  nitrate  of  mercury  is  indi- 
cated by  determining  the  total  solubility  in  ammonia,  of  the 
chloride  precipitated  by  the  hydrochlorate  of  ammonia. 

I  have  examined  several  samples  of  this  salt : — 

No.  1.  Colour  greyish,  fracture  crystalline,  somewhat  trans- 
lucent. To  58  grains  dissolved  in  water  was  added  a  solu- 
tion of  18.4  grains  of  hydrochlorate  of  ammonia;    on  sepa- 
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ratmg  the  cbloride  of  silver  by  the  filter,  and  on  the  addition  of 
nitrate  of  silver  to  the  tolution,  scarcely  any  precipitation  toc^ 
place,  and  the  chloride  being  entirely  soluble  in  ammonia,  it  is 
evident  that  silver  was  the  only  metal  present,  and  that  it  was  as 
nearly  in  the  requisite  quantity  as  could  reasonably  be  expected. 

Argenii  NitraSy  No.  2.— Nearly  colourless,  crystalline  and 
translucent.  To  a  solution  of  37  grains,  was  added  a  solution  of 
1 1.7  grains  of  hydrochlorate  of  ammonia*  There  was  scarcely  any 
excess  of  the  hydrochlorate,  and  the  chloride  precipitated,  was 
entirely  soluble*  in  ammonia.  This  preparation  had,  therefore, 
been  properly  made. 

I  tried  two  more  samples  with  results  nearly  as  above  stated, 
and  it  is  therefore  evident  that  less  adulteration  has  been  prac-> 
tised  with  this  preparation  than  is  generally  imagined.  I  shall, 
however,  on  a  future  occasion,  probably  extend  my  inquiries 
respecting  it. 

JEther  Sulphurictis.— After  what  I  have  already  stated  as  to 
the  Spiritus  iBtheris  Nitrici,  it  can  hardly  be  expected  that  this 
preparatioif  would  occur  of  good  quality;  as  yet  1  have  examined 
only  four  specimens,  the  properties  of  which  were  as  follows :— * 

No.  1. — Slightly  coloured.  Not  acid  to  litmus  paper.  Spe<« 
cific  gravity  0.760. 

No.  2. — ^Colourless.  Not  acid  to  litmus  paper.  Specific 
gravity  0.746. 

No.  3.— Colourless.  Not  acid  to  litmus  paper.  Specific 
gravity  0.832. 

No.  4. — Colourless.  Very  acid  to  litmus  paper.  Efiervesced 
with  carbonate  of  soda.    Specific  gravity  0.869 

This  preparation  is  directed  by  the  London  College  to  be  of 
sp.  gr.  0.750 ;  No.  I  was  therefore  a  little  too  dense,  and  No.  2 
even  lighter  than  directed.  No.  3  was  very  little  lighter  than  rec* 
tified  spirit,  and  of  this,  with  a  little  ether,  it  evidently  consisted; 
while  No.  4  was  much  denser  than  rectified  spirit,  and  it  must 
have  been  composed  of  a  little  ether,  more  spirit,  and  much  water. 
I  intend,  hereafter,  to  examine  some  more  specimens  of  this 
preparation. 


ON  THE  PREPARATION  OF  HYDRIODIC  ACID. 

In  consequence  of  a  remark  made  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the 
PHARMACBtrriCAL  SOCIETY,  rccommcnding  the  use  of  hydriodic 
acid  in  the  manufacture  of  iodide  of  potassium,  we  have  been 
applied  to  by  two  or  three  correspondents,  for  a  description  of 
the  best  and  easiest  method  by  which  this  acid  can  be  obtained. 
A  correspondent,  who  writes  from  Birmingham,  seems  to  consider 
the  process  an  intricate  and  difiicuU  one ;  but  in  this  opinion 
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we  do  not  coindde»  at  least  with  reference  to  the  liquid  acid, 
which  of  course  would  be  used  in  the  case  alluded  to.  The 
process  recommended  in  most  chemical  books,  consists  in  mixing 
iodine  with  water,  placed  in  any  suitable  vessel,  and  passing  a 
stream  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  through  the  liquid,  until  the 
whole  of  the  iodine  has  disappeared.  The  sulphuretted  hydro- 
gen (H  S)  on  coming  in  contact  with  the  iodine,  is  decomposed, 
the  hydrogen  quitting  the  sulphur,  which  is  precipitated,  and 
combining  with  the  iodine  to  form  hydriodic  acid  (H  I), 
which  is  held  in  solution.  On  heating  the  liquid  to  expel  free 
sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  separating  the  sulphur  by  filtration, 
a  colourless  solution  of  pure  hydriodic  acid  is  obtained.  There 
is,  surely,  nothing  complicated  in  this  process ;  it  is  a  case  of 
simple  substitution. 

In  conducting  the  operation,  there  are  two  or  three  practical 
points  to  be  attended  to,  on  which  the  success  and  facility  with 
which  it  is  conducted  will  greatly  depend.  The  iodine  should  be 
reduced  to  fine  powder,  by  rubbing  it  down  in  a  mortar,  and  in 
doing  this,  it  will  be  well  to  add  a  small  quantity  of  the  water 
with  which  it  is  to  be  mixed.  The  iodine  (half  an  ounce)  and 
water  (eight  ounces)  are  now  to  be  placed  in  an  open  vessel, such 
as  a  beaker  glass,  or  a  cylindrical  pint  measure-glass,  and  a  glass 
rod  of  suitable  size  provided,  for  the  purpose  of  agitating  the 
mixture  during  the  transmission  of  the  gas  through  it. 

It  is  necessary  to  have  an  abundant  supply  of  the  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  gas,  and  the  following  is  the  best  means  of  obtaining 
it : — In  the  first  place  provide  a  gas  generating  bottle ;  a  six  or 
eight  ounce  wide-mouthed  bottle,  to  which  is  fitted  a  cork  with 
a  bent  tube  of  sufiBcient  length  to  reach  the  bottom  of  the  vessel 
containing  the  iodine,  will  answer  the  purpose.  Into  this  bottle 
put  an  ounce  or  two  of  sulphuret  of  iron,  in  pieces  about  the 
size  of  a  pea.  The  best  sulphuret  of  iron  is  made  by  heating  a 
bar  of  iron  at  a  blacksmith's  forge,  to  a  white  or  welding  heat, 
and  while  the  iron  is  at  this  temperature,  holding  a  stick  of  roll 
sulphur  against  the  end  of  it,  over  a  pail  of  cold  water.  The 
sulphur  and  iron  enter  into  combination,  and  the  resulting  sul- 
phuret flows  in  a  state  of  fusion  into  the  water.  This  sulphuret 
is  an  indispensable  item  in  every  practical  laboratory,  and  some 
of  it,  as  above  directed,  should  be  kept  in  a  gas- generating 
bottle,  ready  for  use.  On  pouring  a  few  ounoes  of  diluted  sul- 
phuric acid  into  the  bottle,  a  copious  evolution  of  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  takes  place,  which  is  to  be  conducted  to  the  bottom  of 
the  vessel  containing  the  iodine  and  water,  by  means  of  the  bent 
tube.  As  the  gas  is  thus  made  to  pass  through  the  mixture,  the 
iodine  should  l^  stirred  up  with  the  glass  rod  from  the  bottom. 
Notwithstanding  this  precaution,  however,  it  will    be  found 
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difficutt  to  keep  the  iodine  diffused  through  the  liquor,  for  the 
sulphur,  as  it  separates,  forms  a  spongy  mass,  in  which  the  iodine 
becomes  enveloped,  and  shielded  from  the  action  of  the  gas. 
This  constitutes  a  practical  difficulty,  and  indeed  the  only  one 
which  occurs  in  the  operation,  as  it  becomes  necessary  to  continue 
the  transmission  of  the  gas  for  a  much  longer  time  than  would 
otherwise  be  the  case. 

•  It  is  very  easy  to  obviate  this  difficulty,  in  making  the  hy- 
driodic  acid  for  the  purpose  we  are  contemplating,  namely,  the 
employment  of  it  in  the  manufacture  of  iodide  of  potassium. 
Instead  of  mixing  the  iodine  with  the  water,  in  which  case  the 
greater  part  of  it  remains  undissolved,  the  four  drachms  of  iodine 
should  be  mixed  with  six  drachms  of  iodide  of  potassium,  or  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  the  solution  of  iodide  of  potassium  under 
operation,  so  as  to  form  a  clear  solution.  On  sending  the  suU 
phuretted  hydrogen  gas  through  this  solution,  the  decomposition 
IS  effected  in  a  very  short  time,  and  without  the  slightest  diffi- 
culty, the  acidification  of  the  iodine  being  completed  in  about 
two  minutes. 

The  completion  of  the  process  is  ascertained  by  the  entire  dis- 
colouration of  the  liquid ;  and  this  being  effected,  the  gas« 
delivering  tube  is  to  be  removed,  and  the  acid  being  poured  away 
from  the  remaining  sulphuret  of  iron  contained  in  the  bottle,  the 
latter  will  be  ready  for  use  on  a  subsequent  occasion.  We  now 
have  a  solution  of  hydriodic  acid  mixed  with  iodide  of  potassium  ; 
and  this  may  be  used  for  neutralizing  the  alkalinity  of  the  iodide 
of  potassium  liquor;  while  any  remaining  portion,  not  required 
for  this  purpose,  should  be  saturated  with  potash,  and  then  added 
to  the  other  liquor. 


A  CAUTION  RESPECTING  NITRIC  ACID. 

Wk  not  unfrequently  see  prescriptions  in  which  five  or  six 
minims  of  nitric  acid  are  ordered  for  a  dose,  diffused  in  an  ounce 
or  an  ounce  and  a  half  of  fluid.  This  is  a  strong  dose  when  the 
acid  is  of  sp.  gr.  1.4,  as  was  the  case  with  the  acid  generally  used 
until  lately.  But  since  the  publication  of  the  remarks  of  Mr. 
Phillips*  on  the  subject,  which  drew,  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  acid  ordered  in  the  Pharmacopoeia  is  of  sp.  gr.  1.504,  the 
manufacturers  have  supplied  the  article  according  to  the  correct 
standard;  and  the  circumstance  not  having  been  sufficiently 
made  known  in  the  medical  profession,  patients  have  sometimes 
suffered  from  the  inconvenience  of  taking  a  dose  considerably 
stronger  than  was  intended.      In  such  cases  we  conceive  it  to  be 
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iht  duty  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Chemist  to  impart  that  inferma* 
tion  to  the  prescriber  which  shall  eaaUe  him  to  regulate  the  doea 
accordiiigly. 

The  maximum  dose  of  acidum  nitricum  dilutum  is  stated  ia 
the  PharmacopoBia  to  be  forty  miaims  (equal  to  four  minims  of 
the  strong  aeid);  and  we  have  no  hesitation  in  stating,  that  this 
quantity  is  quite  sufficient,  unless  largely  diluted^  to  act  injuri- 
ously on  the  enamel  of  the  teeth.  On  reference  to  some  other  au- 
thorities, we  see  the  dose  of  strong  nitric  acid  stated  as  "  from  five 
to  ten  minims  ;**  and  on  this  account  might  have  felt  a  delicacy 
in  animadverting  on  the  subject,  if  we  had  not  repeatedly  heard 
serious  complaints  from  patients.  An  instance  lately  occurred  in 
which  six  minims  were  taken  in  an  ounce  of  fluid,  three  times 
a  day.  In  the  course  of  two  or  three  days,  the  teeth  were  found 
to  be  seriously  injured,  to  the  great  annoyance  of  the  medical 
attendant,  who  was  not  aware  that  he  had  ordered  more  than 
might  be  taken  with  perfect  safety.  In  all  cases  ia  which  it  is 
desirable  to  administer  lar^e  doses  of  this  powerful  acid,  care 
should  be  taken  to  dilute  it  sufficiently,  and  the  patient  should 
be  directed  to  rinse  the  mouth  with  water  or  a  solution  of  carbon- 
ate of  potash,  immediately  after  having  taken  each  dose.  These 
precautions  should  never  be  neglected  by  those  who  consider  the 
preservation  of  a  good  set  of  teeth  of  any  importance. 

We  may  also  observe,  that  the  strong  nitric  acid  should  never 
be  used  in  dispensing  in  small  quantities,  as  it  is  impossible  to 
measure  a  few  minims  with  so  much  accuracy  as  a  proportionate 
quantity  of  the  diluted  acid. 

Nitric  acid  of  sp.  gr.  1.504,  always  contains  a  considerable 
portion  of  nitrous  acid,  which  gives  it  a  pale  yellow  colour.  The 
action  of  light  and  air  occasions  the  liberation  of  oxygen,  and  the 
consequent  conversion  of  a  further  portion  of  nitric  into  nitrous 
acid.  According  to  M.  Millon  this  is  the  case,  more  or  less,  with 
commercial  nitric  acid  of  all  densities,  but  more  particularly  when 
highly  concentrated  ;  consequently,  the  Acidum  Nitricum  P.  L* 
is  not  a  convenient  preparation  for  general  use,  and  should  bo 
kept  in  the  dark,  and  not  unnecessarily  exposed  to  the  action  of 
the  air  by  the  frequent  removal  of  the  stopper. 


A  Member  (Dudley)  has  sent  the  following  formulm  for  pub* 
lication : 

INK  POWDER. 

R    Ferri  Sniphat.  CalcfDAt,  ^j. 
PnlYeris  GallaruoK  ^y. 
Pulveris  Acacise,  5J. 

Mix.    One  oudc%  wiU  make  a  pint  of  ink* 
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WRIGHT'S  PEARL  OINTMENT. 

R  Bydnrg.  Pracip.  Alb.  5?iij, 

Lm}.  Plnmb.  tNaee^  0J« 

CeriB  Alba,  Ibvij. 

OletOIrm,  fhxwu 
Rub  the  lint  two  iagredienti  togetber  in  a  mortir,  liqaefjr  the  last  two  by 
a  geotle  beat,  then  add  tbe  foirmer  to  tbe  latter»  stirrinff  conttantlT  until 
qmte  muted. 


FRENCH  POUSH, 

Take  of    Spirit  of  Wine  or  Napbtba,  one  pint. 
Sbel]ae»  tbree  onnoet. 
Oom  Tbnsy  balf  an  onace* 

Dissolre  witb  tbe  beat  of  a  sand-batb,  tben  add 

Oil  of  Sweet  Almonds^  two  ooacei. 

We  consider  the  following  a  better  formula : 

Orange  Sbellac,  (not  bmiaed)  hau» 
Rectified  Spirit  of  Wine,  Oiy. 

Dissolve  with  a  gen^e  beat* 


FLUID  EXTRACT  OF  SENNA.  J 

(OommiinteatMl  hj  Txoteator  ChristSson.) 

Take  fifteen  pounds  awirdupoU  of  Tinnevelly  senna,  and 
exhaust  it  with  boiling  water  by  displacement :  about  four  times 
its  weight  of  water  is  sufficient.  Concentrate  the  infusion  tit 
vacuo  to  ten  pounds;  dissolve  in  the  product  six  pounds  of 
treacle  previously  concentrated  over  the  vapour-bath,  till  a  little 
of  it  becomes  nearly  dry  on  cooling ;  add  twenty«four  fluid 
ounces  of  rectified  spirit  (dens.  .835) ;  and,  if  necessary,  add 
water  to  make  fifteen  (16  oz.)  pints — the  object  being  that  the 
preparation  shall  be  of  such  strength  that  every  Jiuid  ounce  shall 
correspond  to  one  avairdtqxns  ounce  of  senna.  Mr.  Duncan, 
of  Edinburgh,  generally  makes  eighty  pounds  of  senna  into  this 
extract  in  one  operation.  The  numbers  given  are  those  by 
which  be  worked  in  the  first  instance.  The  dose  is  two  drachms 
for  an  adult;  it  very  rarely  causes  griping.  It  tastes  precisely 
like  treacle,  and  the  absence  of  disagreeable  taste  is  owing  to 
the  fact  that  pure  senna  has  but  a  feeble  mawkish  taste,  which 
treacle  easily  covers. 

x2 
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DR.  PORTER'S  SOLUTION. 

LIQUOB  MOBFHII  CITRATIS. 

R  Opii  crudi  Optimi,  Jiv. 
Acidi  Citrici  (cryst.)  ^y. 
Semel  in  mortario  lapideo  contunde ;  dein 

Aqufe  destillatse  bullientis,  Oj  afiunde, 
et  intime  misceantur ;  maceis  per  horas  Tiginti  qnataor ;  per  chartam  bibur- 
losom  cola. 

MAGENDIE'S.  SUBSTITUTE  FOR  THE  ABOVE. 

R  Morphiee  purs,  gr.  z^, 
AcidL  Gitxici  (cryst.)  gr.  yiij. 
Aquae  Destillate*  QJ. 
ft.  solutio.    Colour  with  tincture  of  cocliineal. 

Dr.  Portec'^  solution  is  about  three  times  the  strength  of 
laudanum. 


MILK  OF  ROSES* 

R  Amygdalarum  Dulcitun,  U>s8. 
Aquffi  RossB,  Oiv. 
Cerae  Albae. 

Saponis  Albi  (Windsor) 
Olei  Amygdalarum,  ana  5vj. 
Spiritus  Vini  Rectificati,  ^xy. 

Misce,  secundum  artem.    Adde  Olei  Lavand.  Rosa,  &c.  Sec,  quant,  suff. 
ad  captandum. 


ACIDULATED  LEMON  KALL 

R  Sodas  Sesquicarbonatis. 
Add!  Tartaric!,  ana  tbss. 
Sacchari  Albi,  ftj. 
Olei  Limonis,  gtt,  100, 
Misce.  8.  a. 


CERATUM  COPAlBiE. 

Dr.  Houlton  informs  us,  that  he  has  for  many  years  employed 
^  ceratum  copaibee,  of  which  the  following  is  a  formula  : 

R  Gene.  Alb.,  gj. 
Bals.  Copaibas,  Jij. 

First  melt  the  wax,  then  rcmoTc  it  from  the  fire,  add  the  balsam,  and  stir 
until  cool. 
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THE  SPRING  PESTLE. 

A  B  represents  a  com- 
mon straight  coach-spring, 
and  D  ^  a  bar  of  iron  at- 
tached to  it  by  a  short 
rod,  A  (7,  and  moving  on 
a  pivot  at  the  end  of  another  rod,  which  is 
firmly  fixed  in  a  beam  above  it.  The  cord 
which  supports  the  pestle  is  attached  to  the 
other  extremity  of  the  rod  E» 

F  is  a  loose  leather  cover  to  the  bell-metal 
or  iron  mortar,  and  is  attached  to  the  pestle  by 
means  of  a  groove  near  the  top,  to  which  it  is 
tied.  The  lower  part  of  this  cover  is  fixed  to 
the  mortar  by  a  ring,  and  being  air-tight,  or 
nearly  so,  it  prevents  the  escape  of  any  of  the 
powder,  without  offering  any  obstruction  to  the 
free  motion  of  the  pestle. 

This  contrivance  is  a  substitute  for  the  hori* 
zontal  pole,  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  long,  which 
is  frequently  used  as  a  spring  to  raise  the  iron 
pestle.  It  is  adopted  by  Mr.  Deane  of  Clap- 
ham,  who  finds  the  power  of  the  spring  sufficient 
for  the  purpose.  This  might  be  increased, 
diminishing  the  length  of  the  lever. 


if  necessary,  by 


GRANULATED  COLD  CREAM. 

(Commuoicated  by  Mr.  Owen,  of  Dnblin.) 

White  Wax, 

Spermaoeti,  of  each,  1  oz.. 

Almond  Oil,  3  oz.. 

Otto  of  Bose  as  much  as  you  please. 
Let  the  wax  and  spermaceri  be  dissolved  in  the  almond  oil, 
and  when  a  little  cool,  pour  the  mixture  into  a  large  Wedgwood 
mortar  previously  warmed,  and  containing  about  a  pint  of  warm 
water.  Stir  briskly  until  the  cream  is  well  divided,  add  the  otto, 
and  suddenly  pour  the  whole  into  a  clean  vessel  containing  eight 
or  twelve  pints  of  cold  water.  Separate  the  cream  by  straining 
through  muslin,  and  shake  out  as  much  water  as  possible.  ^ 


(The  foUnwinff  was  comn^unkaked  by  Ur.  Tofirfn). 
R  Cetacei.  3v. 
Cer»  AlbflB,  5ij. 
Adepis  ppt.,  Jiv. 
Pot.  Garb.,  gr.  yiy. 
Aqu»  Dist,  ^. 
Sp.V.  Reel.,  Jvj. 
OttoBo8». 
OL  Amygd.  Ess.  ad.  q.  s.    M« 
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Dissolve  the  potash  in  the  water,  and  add  the  spirit,  melt  the 
other  ingredients  in  a  water-bath»  and  drop  in  the  scent,  then  put 
the  former  on  a  large  dkh  $  pour  the  latter  on  it,  and  chop  the 
mixture  with  a  knife  ^1  cold. 

[We  hsTe  tried  both  these  fimmla.  Hie  fint  produoes  a  result  which  is 
what  it  furports  to  }}e,**graniiilaied  cold  cream."  The  second  makes  a 
whiter  ointment  with  little  if  any  appearance  of*  gnm]ilatian»  whidw  on 
account  of  the  potash  contained  in  it,  would  be  inapplicable  to  some  of  the 
eases  in  which  cold  cream  is  used,  and  we  think  it  is  not  improved  by  the 
addition  of  the  lard  and  spirit. — ^En.1 


THE  PROGRESS  AND  PROSPECTS  OF  THE 
PHARMACEUTICAL  SOCIETY. 


TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  FHARMACEUTICAL  JOtTRKAL. 

Liverpool,  24th  July^  1843. 

Sir, — Seeing  that  our  Society  has  hitherto  progressed  so 
rapidly,  and  that  it  still  has  in  view  the  consummation  of  a  legal 
establishment  by  Act  of  Parliament,  without  which  attainment, 
indeed,  it  cannot  ultimately  secure  the  benefits  sought  for,  if  at 
all  it  be  perpetuated,  would  it  not  be  advisable  for  a  depu- 
tation from  London  to  visit  the  principal  towns  in  Great  Britain, 
call  meetings  of  the  members  and  non-members  (Druggists), 
with  a  view  of  bringing  before  those  Druggists  who  have  not  yet 
joined  us  the  advantages  ultimately  to  be  obtaiued,  and  the 
certainty  of  success  if  we  are  only  united  a  little  longer  in  the 
effort  ?  Does  not  some  step  of  this  kind  seem  necessary  from 
the  many  respectable  Druggists  who  have  not  yet  joined  us  ? 
—many  of  them,  I  am  sure,  from  knowing  scarcely  anything 
about  the  nature,  objects,  and  progress  of  our  Society;  indeed, 
in  some  places,  I  have  been  surprised  to  find  amongst  respectable 
Druggists  almost  an  utter  ignorance  of  its  existence.  Again,  the 
Tery  few  additions  that  we  have  had  since  the  examinations  have 
been  instituted,  seem  to  indicate  that  some  effort  of  this  kind  is 
<iesirable,  as  our  numbers  ought  to  increase  before  we  can  hope 
to  obtain  the  sanction  of  the  Legislature. 

I  am.  Sir,  your  obedient  Servant, 

A  Member. 

[Although  the  above  letter  is  anonymous,  we  puhlish  it  because  it  contains 
sentiments  which  have  frequency  been  expressed  by  other  Members  of 
the  Society,  and  on  which  we  think  it  right  to  mske  a  few  comments. 
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Bvoy  one  irho  hat  ooDsidered  the  ndgect  mart  be  ancible  of  thft 
adTaDtage  which  an  Act  of  Buliament  would  oonftr.iiol;  only  on  the  ftua* 
lOCEUTicix  SodETT,  hut  alao  on  the  poUie  at  large,  lyjcnibiciiig  a  oertate 
imoant  of  qualification  on  tfaoae  who  pnctiae  Phannacy.  It  ia  ehrlmii, 
however,  that  we  muat  be  ooDtent  to  wait  patiently  imUlthe  Qoreauneiift 
iaaatlafied  respecting  the  dHciGn<7  and  atabOi^  of  ow  Inatitation»  before 
we  can  expect  to  attain  the  ulterior  adnutagea  to  wbkh  we  an  atriTingi 
When  we  oonaider  how  much  important  busineM  engages  the  attention  oC 
the  Goremment,  and  the  length  of  time  during  wliich  the  projected  Medical 
Bfll  has  been  imder  consideration,  without  haTing  yet  been  completed,  it 
ia  rather  a  matter  of  surprise  tliat  we  hare  so  soon  succeeded  in  obtaining 
a  charter,  and  our  fiiture  ptogiess,  Bke  our  past  success,  must  depend 
diieflyon  onrsetres. 

We  agree  with  our  correspondent,  that  adnrntage  might  be  derived  fhnn 
the  appointment  of  a  deputation  to  visit  the  principal  towns  in  Great 
Britain,  and  canvass  the  subject  in  all  its  bearings.  But  of  whom  should 
the  deputation  consist  ?  The  Members  of  Council  in  London  have  already 
so  nrach  on  their  hands  in  managing  the  ordinary  alBdrs  of  the  Societyt 
tiiat  it  would  be  impossible  for  them,  without  neglecting  other  dntiea,  to 
imdertake  the  proposed  mission.  Moreover,  the  necessity  for  this  measure^ 
ia  in  some  degree  superseded  b;  the  periodical  drcolatian  of  a  journal 
devoted  ezchisively  to  the  professional  conoens  of  onrbody,  and  containing 
intomation  which  ought  to  convince  our  readers  that  some  improvement 
is  required  among  ns.  There  is  one  dass  of  persons  to  whom  all  arguments 
whether  in  print  or  delivered  oraQy,  are,  and  must  be,  nnavalUng:  we  allods 
to  those  who  insist  upon  being  toldin  figures,  the  precise  amount  of  profit 
whidi  they  may  personally  expect  to  receive  fiom  the  outlay  of  two  guineas 
a  year,  and  whose  minds  are  incapable  of  appredathig  or  even  understanding 
the  benefit  wliich  individuals  derive  fix)m  improvements  of  a  public  nature 
affecting  the  class  to  whidh  th^  belong.  Snch  persons  would  on  the  sssM 
principle  refuse  to  pay  the  pdioe  rate  (supposing  it  to  be  optional)  untfi  it 
ahonld  be  pointed  out  how  much  property  they  would  lose  lyy  robberies  if 
tb^  were  not  protected  by  the  police ;  snd  similar  arguments  apply  to 
every  puUic  rate,  impost,  or  tax,  which  individuals  are  property  called 
^pon  to  pay  for  the  general  benefit  of  the  community  of  which  they  fonn 
apart.  * 

The  contribution  to  the  Pharmaceutuul  Society  differs  from  the 
others  above  named  in  being  voluntary,  instead  of  being  enforced  by  Act 
of  Parliament.  By  means  of  the  measures  which  we  have  hitherto  adopted, 
we  have  warded  off  a  threatened  evil,  and  are  now  enjoying  a  degree  of 
security  which  we  could  not  have  had  if  we  had  remained  inactive ;  but 
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Ibere  are  some  persons  who  cannot  perodve  the  connection  between  the 
oertions  whichliaye  been  made,  and  the  result,  and  who  are  equally  inaeh- 
dUe  of  the  fact,  that  the  erils  which  we  have  escaped  may  yet  come  upon 
ns  if  we  neglect  our  duty.  On  this  account  an  Act  of  Parliament  wookl 
he  desirable,  since  it  would  place  the  system  on  a  more  secure  foundation. 

While  there  are  some  whose  notions  are  bounded  by  the  confines  of  thdr 
own  shops,  there  are  others,  and  we  have  reason  to  beheTe  a  considerable 
number,  who  take  a  more  enlarged,  rational,  and  creditable  view  of  the  posi* 
Uon  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Chemista  of  this  country,  as  compered  with  that 
of  our  brethren  in'other  nations .  To  this  dass  of  persons  we  must  look  for 
that  continued  support  which  will  render  the  institution  permanent  and 
substantiBlly  useful.  If  there  be  any  members  who  are  lukewarm  and  dis- 
affected, the  secession  of  such  will  be  to  the  Society  like  the  pruning  of  a 
Tine,  which  rids  it  of  the  useless  branches ;  while  the  new  members^those 
who  come  in  by  ezaminaticm— will  increase  our  strength,  and  tend  to  raise 
our  professional  character. 

Our  lareipool  correspondent  alludes  to  the  "  very  few  additions  which  we 
have  had  since  the  examinations  were  instituted.**  This  is  a  natural  result 
of  the  great  influx  which  had  previously  taken  place  ;  and  it  should  also  be 
leodlected  that  those  who  did  not  avail  themielves  of  the  opportunity  of 
admission,  prior  to  the  Ist  of  July,  1842,  must  of  course  require  some  time 
to  prepare  for  an  ordeal  to  which  they  had  not  previously  looked  forward* 
The  examinations  have  already  had  a  beneficial  influence,  as  many  young 
men  have  in  consequence  been  induced  to  study  their  profession  in  a  manner 
which  theiy  would  not  otherwise  have  thought  necessary ;  and  we  have 
received  information  from  several  quarters  in  the  country,  that  a  consider- 
able number  of  candidates  are  at  this  time  preparing  to  present  themselvea 
for  examination.  This  is  a  new  feature  in  our  department,  in  which  no 
education  has  hitherto  been  insisted  on ;  and  no  stronger  argument  is 
requived  in  favour  of  the  system  which  we  are  introducmg*  than  the  increase 
of  industry  and  studious  haluts  among  our  young  men,  in  whom  we  may 
hope  in  course  of  time  to  see  a  dass  of  Pharmaceutical  Chemists  more 
highly  qualified  than  their  predecessors.  In  order  to  ensure  this  consum- 
mation, perseverance  for  a  few  years  is  all  that  is  required,  with  such  sanc- 
tion and  assistance  from  the  Government  as  our  contanued  exertions  magr 
entitle  us  to  claim.— Ed.] 
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BSLTKAOTBD  AHTICLSS. 

NEW  TEST  FOR  COEEOSIVE  SUBLIMATE. 

BT  AUIBBNON  TBAMFTOJK,  MJX 

It  is  now  upwards  of  two  years  since*  reflecting  on  the  strong  afiKnity  of 
I  metallic  silTer  both  for  metallic  mercury  and  for  chlorine,  I  triturated  a  grain 

I  of  corrosive  sublimate  with  several  grains  of  pure  metallic  silver  in  powder, 

an  it  is  procured  hy  precipitation  with  copper  from  a  solution  of  the  nitrate, 
and  in  a  dry  state  ;  and  I  was  soon  encouraged  by  the  blackened  appearance 
of  the  mixture  to  beUeve  that  decomposition  of  the  bicliloride  had  taken 
place,  in  some  degree  at  least ;  and  that  this  decomposition  was  complete^ 
became  evident  when,  upon  placing  the  powder  in  the  bulb  of  a  small  tube 
(such  as  is  used  in  reducing  arsenic),  I  obtained  a  distinct  ring  of  metallic 
mercurial  globules  in  the  neck  o£  the  tube.  Since  that  time,  in  obtaining 
metallic  mercury  from  corrosive  sublimate,  I  have  always  used  silver,  which 
I  have  not  known  to  fail  in  producing  its  reduction,  and  have  found  much 
more  convenient  and  manageable  than  the  potassa  fusa,  commonly  employed ; 
this  last  not  being  easily  pSverised,  and  attracting  moisture  to  an  incon> 
Tenient  extent  very  rapidly.  This  objection,  however,  scarcely  applies  to 
the  use  of  the  bicarbonate  of  soda  or  potass. 

I  have  subsequently  endeavoured  to  ascertain  whether  metallic  silver  pos- 
sessed the  same  power,  and  to  what  extent,  over  corrosive  sublimate  in 
solution  ;  and  in  successive  trials  I  have  been  able  to  obtain  distinct,  nay, 
abundant,  metallic  globules  from  the  amalgam  formed  by  boiling  metallic 
silver  in  a  sdution  containing  one  grain  of  corrosive  sublimate  in  four 
ounces  of  distilled  water,  and  even  in  a  solution  of  half  that  strength,  s.  e, 
of  one  grain  to  eight  ounces.  My  time  does  not  allow  me  to  make  nume- 
rous comparative  experiments,  but  I  am  disposed  to  believe  that  silver  acts 
slowly,  or  not  at  all,  on  solutions  of  corrosive  sublunate  at  the  ordinary 
temperature. 

I  next  tried  this  method  of  experimenting  on  organic  mixtures  ;  and 
having  added  one  grain  of  corrosive  sublimate  to  four  ounces  of  tea,  made 
with  sugar  and  mUk,  I  boiled  the  liquor  with  the  powdered  silver,  and  after 
'  allowing  time  for  subsidence,  the  fluid  was  poured  off.    Liquor  potasse  was 

boiled  for  some  time  upon  the  metal,  to  dissolve  organic  matter,  and  liquor 
ammonisa  afterwards  added  to  the  sediment,  in  order  to  dissolve  the  chloride 
of  silver.  This  was  also  poured  off,  and  the  sediment  having  been  washed 
and  thoroughly  dried,  was  placed  m  a  tube  as  before,  and  metallic  mercury 
obtained  in  abundance. 

Two  other  experiments  have  also  given  very  satisfactory  results,  in  one  of 
which  one  grain  of  corrosive  sublimate,  dissolved  in  a  little  distilled  water, 
was  mixed  with  a  gelatinous  fluid,  made  by  diffusing  3j.  by  weight  of  the 
patent  gelatine  of  the  shops  in  4oz.  of  New  River  water.  In  the  other,  one 
grain  of  the  same  substance  in  powder  was  added  to  5ozs.  of  a  sanguineous 
fluids  which  had  been  obtained  Ave  days  previously,  by  tapphig,  from  the 
head  of  an  hydrocephalous  infant.  Tlie  only  modification  in  these  cases 
was,  that  the  mixture  was  acidulated  with  hydrochloric  acid  before  adding 
the  silver ;  iW-proceeding  having  been  suggested  by  M.  Reinsch's  plan  dT 
testing  for  arsenic.  It  is  necessary  to  moisten  the  silver  by  agitating  it 
with  a  little  distilled  water  in  a  tube,  before  addmg  to  the  suspected  mixture^ 
but,  in  the  cases  detailed,  the  metallic  sedunent  has  been  very  easily 
obtained,  subsiding  rapidly,  and  the  results  have  been  veiy  satls&ctory.    ' 
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MEECK'S  PROCESS  FOR  DETECTING  SMALL  QUANTITIES 
07  OFIUSC 

In  the  analysis  of  Bengal  opium,  which  is  not  yet  introduoed  into  the 
market  of  Geimany,  altl^ugh  it  belongs  to  those  specimens  of  opium  which 
are  very  rich  in  alkaloids  (containing^  viz.,  eight  per  cent,  of  morphia,  three 
of  narcotine,  one-half  of  codeine,  and  one  per  cent  of  thehaine).  K  Merck 
discovered,  five  or  six  years  hockf  a  peculiar  reshious  vegetable  substance, 
soluble  in  alcohol  and  eiher,  and  assuming  a  red  or  purple  colour  when 
heated  with  diluted  muriatic  acid,  and  thence  called  porpfa/rojnne  (from. 
vop<f>vp€og  purpk  and  ^$vg  acid). 

Merck  convmced  himself  that  porphyroxine  is  present  in  other  varie- 
ties of  opium,  and  offers  a  ready  means  for  detecting  the  latter  where 
it  exists  in  very  small  quantities,  or  in  compounded  medicines.  His  recent 
experience  on  this  substance  was  communicated  at  the  general  meeting  oC 
the  Union  of  Apothecaries  in  the  Archdukedom  of  Hesse,  on  20Ui  Septem- 
ber, 1842. 

.  As  the  sulject  is  not  without  interest,  we  extract  the  following  oYaervsi* 
tions  from  Merck's  former  paper  (Aim.  der  Pharm^  Band  xxv.,  S.  801): 

^In  treating  powdered  opium  with  boiUng  ether,  we  obtain,  on  ev^Kira- 
tion,  a  fatty  glutinous  residue,  wi^  crystiUs  of  meoomne  and  narcotino. 
trhe  codeine,  thehaine,  and  moiphine  are  scarcely  soluble  in  ether,  be- 
cause these  alkaloids  exist  in  the  form  of  salts.  If  the  oily-resinoua 
extract  of  opium,  prepared  witii  ether,  be  treated  with  boiling  water,  the 
xneconine  is  dissolved,  and  the  narcotine  may  be  procured. in  solution  br 
alcohol;  but  in  the  latter  solution  the  porphyroxine  will  be  contained, 
whidi,  on  evaporation  of  the  alcohol,  will  remain  as  a  resinous  residue  ;  aad» 
if  boiled  with  hy^^^oc^oric  acid,  in  which  it  is  dissolved,  together  with  the 
meconine,  will  assume  a  purple  colour. 

"F(»phyroxine  has  the  following  properties:  it  crystallizes  in  the  form 
of  sMnmg  needles ;  is  perfectly  neutral ;  produces  an  olive  green  colour, 
with  concentrated  sidphuric  and  nitro-si&phuric  acids ;  is  dissolved  by 
(diluted  sulphuric,  muriatic,  or  nitric  add  ;  and  produces  at  the  boiling  point 
a  purple  or  rose  colour,  according  to  the  concentration  of  the  solution. 
'  "  Alkalies  discolour  the  fluid,  and  yidd  a  white  precipitate.  Adds  of 
every  description,  even  acetic  add,  reproduce,  with  this  predpitate,  the  red 
colour  at  the  ordinary  temperature.  The  ptuple  muriatic  solution  yidds  a 
carmine  predpitate  with  tannin  and  the  salts  of  tin.  A  solution  of  gdd  gives 
a  dirty  red,  sugar  of  lead  a  rose-coloured  predpitate;  chloride  of  iron  pro- 
duces a  brown  precipitate,  and  the  red  colour  totally  diaappears ;  the  sulphate 
of  c^per  does  not  alter  the  red  cdour. 

^  Porphyroxine  is  sduble  not  only  in  diluted  adds  but  in  alcohol  and 
ether,  without  any  discolouration.  Alkalies  predpitate  this  substance,  from 
an  add  solution  as  a  copious  loose  mass,  whidi  mdts  on  being  heated  to  a 
resin,  and  on  coding  becomes  friable. 

.  "To  detect  opium  in  a  compoimded  medicine  or  mixture,  the  fluid  is  first 
lo  be  decomposed  by  potash*  and  shaken  together  with  ether.  A  strip  of 
white  bibulous  paper  is  to  be  repeatedly  moistened  with  this  etherial  solu- 
iion;  drying  it  after  each  time  of  moisteoing.  If  the  paper  be  now  wetted 
iwith  muriatic  add,  and  esroosed  to  the  vapour  dT  hot  water,  it  will  become 
jnorc  or  less  red,  if  opium  be  present. 

'.  "  In  condusion  it  must  be  remarked,  that  porphyroxine  is  soluble  in  acetic 
add,  but  is  not  reddened  on  the  application  of  heat— further,  that  it  is,  like 
all  reanous  substances,  insoluble  m  water,  consequentlv  does  not  east  in 
>in  aqueous  extract  of  opium,  and  very  little  of  it  will  be  contained  in  a 
^o^  tincture  of  opium.**— jRepfl-tonMayur  dU  Pkarmacit^  by  Dr^  Bwckntf 
.  XweUt  JReihe,  Band!^xxxi,  Heft  i,  page  104^108.  , 
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BETBCnOK  OF  ASSESIC  BT  COPPER. 

BT  BtrOO  BEZNBCH* 

This  pfrooess  consists  in  adduhHng  the  anaiwal  fluids  wiA  muriaiie  acid^ 
and  boiling  them  toidi  meUdUc  copper,  wldeh  Aen  becomes  covered  by  a  sieel* 
gray  crust  of  metaOic  arsenic.  The  separation  of  arsenic  by  this  method  i4 
80  complete,  that  no  traces  of  it  can  be  detected  in  the  residual  fluid  b j 
means  of  Marsh's  apparatus. 

^  Besides  the  precious  metals  (which  are  readily  distinguished  by  their 
colour  or  brilliancy),  bismuth  and  antimony  ai«  the  only  metals  wlidch  are 
precipitated  in  these  drcnmstances  ;  but  bismuth  is  always  deposited  in  the 
etystalline  form,  and  antimony  constantly  coTers  the  copper  with  a  metaflie 
peUide,  which  is  of  a  violet  tint  in  weak  solutions,  and  greyish-white  in 
those  more  concentrated.  These  two  metals  are  more  precisely  distingoished 
by  diaracters  which  will  be  indicated  in  the  sequel. 

When  adds,  such  as  the  phosphoric,  sulphuric,  or  acetic,  containing 
ttsenic,  are  boiled  with  metallic  copper,  the  latter  preserres  its  bnOiancy 
unchanged,  ndther  is  it  afibcted  by  an  aqueous  solution  of  arsenioas  acid  % 
but  as  soon  as  a  few  drops  of  concentrated  muriatic  add  are  allowed  to  fall 
cm  the  copper  whilst  the  fluid  is  still  warm,  it  is  instantly  corered  with  the 
Chani6teri8tic  sted-grey  crust  of  metallic  arsenic.  Tliis  test  is  sensible  in 
a  fluid  which  contains  only  the  millionth  part  of  five  centigrammes  of 
arsenious  acid ! 

To  ascertain  if  this  test  is  applicable  to  the-  detection  of  arsenic  wheii 
mixed  with  food,  M.  Keinsch  prepared  a  mixture  of  boiled  potatoes,  milk^ 
and  soup,  and  introduced  gr.  0.025  of  arsenious  add  into  the  mixture.  He 
digested  the  whole  with  pure  muriatic  add,  diluted  with  an  equal  weight  of 
water,  boiled  the  liquor,  filtered  it,  and  treated  it  with  slips  of  copper  % 
these  were  immediately  covered  with  the  arsenical  pellide,  exactly  as  if  the 
arsenic  had  been  dissolved  simply  in  acidulated  water,  or  the  mineral  add. 
This  method  thus  appears  to  be  susceptible  of  the  same  appUcations  as 
Marsh's  process,  without  some  of  its  inconveniences.  It  cannot,  like  the 
latter,  give  rise  to  mistakes  from  the  formation  of  false  stains  derived  from 
organic  matters,  or  from  the  employment  of  arseniuretted  zinc,  or  from  the 
troublesome  frothing  of  the  liquid.  All  that  is  necessary  for  medico-legtd 
purposes  is,  to  digest  the  contents  of  the  stomach  and  intestines  with  dilutea 
pure  muriatic  add,  and  to  treat  the  filtered  liquid  with  slips  of  copper.  Iiii 
the  same  way  the  existence  of  arsenic  in  the  bones  may  be  demonstrated. ' 

To  determine  the  other  properties  of  arsenic,  and  to  obtain  oondusive 
evidence  of  its  presence  or  absence,  the  autlior  recommends  the  fcUowin^ 
proceeding  : — The  slip  of  copper  covered  with  the  metallic  crust  is  to  be 
careftilly  washed  with  water  in  the  same  vessd  in  which  it  has  been  boiled 
with  the  suspected  liquid,  and  is  then  to  be  very  cautiously  dried  over  thp 
flame  of  a  candle.  It  is  then  to  be  slipped  down  to  the  centre  of  a  glass 
tube  about  sixteen  inches  long,  one  end  of  which  terminates  in  a  capillaiy 
orifice,  whilst  to  the  other  is  dosdy  adapted  a  small  bent  tube,  having  its 
lower  end  furnished  with  a  perforated  co^.  The  part  of  the  tube  where 
the  copper  slip  lies  is  then  to  be  heated  for  a  short  while  with  a  spirit  lamp, 
when  arsenious  add  sublimes  along  the  tube  in  small  but  well-fonnai 
brilliant  crystals.  If  during  the  heating  a  gentle  current  of  air  is  blovxi 
into  the  lower  orifice  of  the  small  bent  tube,  the  arsenious  add  forms  fei 
"white  vapour  which  condenses  towards  the  end  of  the  tube  with  the  capillajy 
.orifice.  If  we  wish  to  test  tiie  arsenic  in  this  tube,  we  have  only  to  seal  up 
the  capillary  orifice,  cut  ofi*  this  end  of  the  tube,  and  having  dissolved  the 
arsenic,  may  apply  to  it  the  usual  liquid  tests,  or  it  may  be  introduced  into  > 
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Hanh's  vpptttaJboB,  If,  on  the  oontraty,  we  wish  directly  to  obtain  the 
metallic  arsenic  on  a  poicelam  plate,  we  are  to  adapt,  by  means  of  the  cork, 
the  bent  tube  to  an  apparatus  for  disengaging  hydrogen,  and  inflame  the 
gas  at  the  capillary  orifice.  We  ascertain  the  purity  of  the  gas  by  holding 
the  porcelain  plate  over  it  whilst  it  bums,  and  then  heat  the  portion  of  the 
tube  containing  the  slip  of  copper ;  arseniuretted  hydrogen  is  immediately 
formed,  and  the  metallic  crost  is  obtained  on  the  porcelain ;  a  little  ar- 
aenions  acid  is  always  formed,  but  by  continuing  the  heat  this  is  equally  con- 
verted  into  arseniuretted  hydrogen-  The  dis^gagement  of  arseniuretted 
gas  may  be  continued  or  interrupted  at  will  by  withdrawing  the  spirit  lamp, 
ioT  the  gas  does  not  present  an7  trace  of  arsenic  when  the  tube  cools,  but  it 
appears  again  on  re-applying  the  heat. 

If  antimony  is  present,  we  obtain  somewhat  similar  results,  but  the  sub- 
limate from  this  metal  is  not  so  manifestly  ciystalline,  nor  so  volatile  as 
that  from  arsenic  Ordinarily,  there  is  also  formed  by  the  passage  of  the 
current  of  hydrogen,  a  layer  of  metallic  antimony  in  the  tube  ;  M.  Reinsch 
has  never  observS  this  to  occur  with  arsenic.  The  presence  of  antimonious 
acid  can  Ukewise  be  demonstrated  in  the  tube  as  easily  as  that  of  arsenic 

The  author  conceives  that,  compared  with  Marsh's  method,  his  own 
process  has  undoubted  advantages.    These  he  conceives  to  be  : — 

1.  Its  execution  is  easier,  and  requires  less  time  than  Marsh's  method. 

2.  It  cannot  give  rise  to  errors,  because  Uie  arsenic  can  be  obtained  at 
first  in  the  metallic  state,  then  in  the  fonn  of  arsenions  acid,  and  again  in 
the  metallic  state  on  the  plate  of  porcelain,  without  any  loss. 

3.  It  is  exempt  from  the  inconveniences  of  the  fix>thing  of  liquids,  the 
carbonization  of  tissues,  &c.  ^ 

4.  It  equals  Marsh's  method  in  point  of  sensibility,  since  we  are  able  by  it 
to  detect  a  millionth  part  of  arsenic  in  a  tmd.—Jiepertortum  /Or  die  Pharmacies 
ToL  zxvii  p.  13  ;  Jotamalde  Pharmacit  et  de  Chmie,  Nov.  1842,  and  London 
and  Edinburgh  Mondify  JoumaJ  of  MeduxU  Science, 


ON  THE  ACTION  OF  NITRIC  ACID  ON  ALCOHOL. 

BY  H.  MnXON. 

The  attempts  which  have  hitherto  been  made  to  combuie  nitric  acid  with 
ether,  have  been  unsuccessfoL  This  has  formed  a  curious  gap  in  the  exten- 
sive series  of  compound  ethers,  and  the  absence  of  this  combination  has 
been  the  more  remarkable  since  the  discovery  of  the  nitrate  of  methyl 

The  influence  which  nitrous  acid,  mixed  with  nitric  acid,  exercises  on  the 
mode  of  oxidation  of  metals,  made  me  think  tliat  the  production  of  nitrous 
acid  might  equally  modify  the  oxidation  of  organic  substances  by  nitric 
add.  I  have  been  enabled,  in  fact,  completely  to  change  the  action  of  nitric 
acid  on  alcohol,  by  preventing  the  production  of  nitrous  acid ;  ftnd  it  is 
only  necessary  for  this  purpose  to  add  a  few  crystals  of  nitrate  of  urea  to 
the  mixture  of  add  and  alcohol.  The  distillation  may  then  be  conducted 
with  ease  over  an  open  fire ;  and  instead  of  the  strong  and  tumultuous 
zeaction  which,  by  the  old  process,  furnishes  nitrous  ether,  mixed  with  a 
number  of  other  products,  we  have  a  regular  distillation,  afibrding  a  new 
product,  nitric  ether,  accompanied  only  with  a  little  water  and  alcohol. 

The  nitric  acid  used  in  this  process  ought  to  be  carefully  purified ;  the 
presence  of  hydrochloric  add  would  render  the  nitrate  of  urea  useless,  as 
the  ordinary  action  which  takes  place  between  nitric  acid  and  alcohol 
would  ensue. 

The  proportions  of  add  and  alcohol  employed  are  not  unimportant.  HiIb 
process  always  succeeds  very  well  on  using  one  volume  of  nitric  acid  with 
fear  equivalents  and  a  half  of  water,  the  density  of  whidi  is  1.401,  and 
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two  Toloiiies  of  aloohd,  ap.  gr.  837,  which  will  be  about  equal  weights  of 
the  acid  and  aloohoL  If  tlie  nitric  add  and  alcohol  be  used  in  equal 
Tolnmea,  the  nitrate  of  urea  will  again  be  of  no  use. 

It  is  well,  also,  not  to  operate  on  too  large  a  quantity;  the  mixture  of 
acid  and  alcohol  ought  not  to  exceed  four  or  five  ounces,  and  from  fifteen 
to  thirty  grains  of  nitrate  of  urea  will  be  sufficient  to  regulate  the  action. 

The  mixture  should  be  heated  gradually.  The  first  product  of  tlic  dis- 
tillation contains  only  weak  alcohol,  but  presently  the  nitric  ether  will  be 
indicated  by  its  peculiar  smell ;  and  on  adding  water  to  the  distilled  pro- 
duct, a  liquid  heavier  tlian  water  will  separate,  which  'is  the  nitric  eUier* 
Subsequently,  this  will  come  oyer  sa  abundantly  as  to  form  a  dense  stratum 
in  the  receiver. 

If  the  distillation  be  continued  until  all  the  contents  of  the  retort  be  car- 
ried over,  a  violent  action  will  take  place  towards  the  end  of  the  operation ; 
but  on  arresting  the  process,  when  about  an  eighth  part  of  the  mixture  re- 
mains, the  nitrate  of  urea  will  be  left  unaltered,  and  wiU  soon  be  deposited 
from  the  acid  residual  liquor.  This  residue  may  be  employed  for  a  second, 
a  third,  or  even  a  fourth  distillation. 

If  the  nitrate  of  urea  employed  should  have  been  yellow  or  much  coloured, 
it  win  be  recovered  after  this  process  perfectly  white  ;  so  that  a  double 
process  may  thus  be  combined,  for  the  purification  of  nitrate  of  urea,  and 
the  preparation  of  nitric  ether. 

For  this  purpose  the  rough  nitrate  of  urea  may  be  ilsefl,  in  the  state  in 
which  it  is  obtained  on  precipitating  concentrated  urine  with  nitric  add ; 
the  predpitate  is  pressed  in  a  doth,  and  then  introduced  into  the  mixture 
of  nitric  add  and  alcohol  The  ^stillation  may  be  continued  until  thd 
nitrate  of  urea  forms  a  crystalline  crust  on  the  surface  of  the  liquid. 

The  method  of  purifying  this  ether,  is  similar  to  that  adopted  towards 
formic  ether  and  several  other  compound  ethers.  It  is  first  washed  with 
an  alkaline  solution,  then  with  distilled  water,  and,  subsequently,  aUow^ 
to  stand  for  a  day  or  two  in  contact  with  chloride  of  caldum,  after  which 
it  is  distilled. 

The  composition  of  nitric  ether,  in  a  state  of  purity,  is  represented  by 
the  formula  Az  O5,  C4  H5  O. 

An  aqueous  solution  of  caustic  potash  does  not  decompose  it ;  but  an , 
alcoholic  solution  decomposes  it  even  in  the  cold,  yiddiog  abundance  of  crys- 
tals of  nitrate  of  potash,  without  the  least  trace  of  nitrite. 

The  smdl  of  nitric  ether  is  sweet  and  agreeable ;  it  docs  not  at  all  resem- 
ble that  of  nitrous  ether.  It  has  a  saccharine  taste,  leaving  a  slight 
impression  of  bitterness.  The  density  is  greater  than  that  of  water,  being 
1.112  at  62*^  Fahr.  It  boils  at  185*'  Fahr.,  and  bums  with  a  white  flame* 
It  decomposes  at  a  temperature  a  little  higher  than  its  point  of  ebullition. 

I  have  succeeded  several  times  in  inflaming,  without  explosion,  globes  of 
the  capacity  of  200  or  300  grammes,  filled  with  the  vapour  of  nitric  ether ; 
but,  in  taking  the  density  of  tlus  vapour  with  Dumas's  apparatus,  the  globe 
has  always  been  broken  with  violence  at  the  moment  that  the  slender  tube 
was  sealed  by  means  of  the  blow-pipe. 

Nitric,  hydrodiloric,  and  sulphuric  acids  decompose  the  nitric  ether 
rapidly.  Iodine  dissolves  in  it.  communicating  a  fine  violet  cdour.  Chlo- 
rine attacks,  but  at  the  same  tune  decomposes  it ;  this  action  being  accom- 
panied with  an  abundant  production  of  nitrous  vapours. 

The  intervention  of  nitrate  of  urea  in  the  production  of  nitric  ether  is 
explained  by  the  action  of  nitrous  acid  on  urea.  Nitrous  acid  immediatdy 
decomposes  urea  into  equal  volumes  of  nitrogen  and  carbonic  acid  gases ; 
so  that  it  necessarily  follows,  from  the  presence  of  urea,  that  no  nitrous  add 
is  formed  at  the  expense  of  the  nitric  acid.—  Comptes  Rendu$,  and  Amnalu 
de  Chimie  etde  Physique. 
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ANALYSIS  OF  LOBELIA  INFLATA. 

BY  BEINSCH. 

Two  varieties  of  this  plant,  a  native  of  North  America,  are  met  with  in 
commerce.  That  marked  "  Lobelia  Inflata^  new  Lebanon,"  was  selected  for 
experiment  as  heing  the  purer. 

The  decoction  of  lohelia  is  .of  a  pale-brown  cdonr,  does  not  froth,  leaves 
a  peculiar  pungent  taste,  especially  in  the  traces,  is  rendered  slightly 
turbid  by  alcohol  and  acids,  becomes  brown  on  addition  of  ammonia,  but 
not  blue  with  iodine.  It  is  rendered  turbid,  and  assumes  a  brownish-green 
colour  on  the  addition  of  acetate  of  iron ;  it  forms  a  copious  yellow  pre- 
cipitate with  acetate  of  lead,  and  a  white  precipitate  with  tincture  of  gaUs. 

By  distillation  of  the  plant  with  water,  a  neutral  turbid  fluid  may  be 
obtuned,  which  emits  the  odour  of  hay,  and  from  which  a  small  quantity  of 
volatile  oil,  with  a  bland  taste  but  pungent  odour,  may  be  separated. 

Analysis  gave  the  following  results  : — 

Water ailO 

Volatile  oil not  determinable. 

'  Chlorophylle 1 

2^::::::::::=::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::^^ 

Stearine J 

Peculiar  substance,  (Lobeliin)  0.022 

Aromatic  resin ;....  0.013 

I  ^  L  Vegetable  gluten 0.028 

f  Mucous  giun    0.060 

Potash,  linie,  magnesia,  iron  and  manganese  salts  with 

organic  and  inorganic  acids  0.024 


IK 


Mucous  gum    0.424 

Vegetable  fibre 0.266 

1.002 

The  substance  called  hbelUn  was  obtained  by  treating  an  alcoholic  ex- 
tract with  ether;  evaporating  and  digesting  with  alcohol  of  ninety-four  per 
cent ;  again  evaporating  the  solution,  and  dissolving  the  extract  in  water. 
This  solution  has  an  acid  reaction  ;  is  of  a  yellow-brown  colour,  tastes 
slightly  bitter,  and  leaves  a  pungent  after-taste,  similar  to  that  of  tobacco. 
On  evaporating  it,  the  lobeUin  remains.  In  the  dry  state  it  is  a  shining, 
yellowish,  hygroscopic,  gum-like  substance  •,  melts  readily  on  a  platina 
spoon,  emitting  a  pungent  vapour  ;  swells  with  the  heat,  and  bums  with  a 
bright  flame,  until  it  is  totally  consumed,  leaving  scarcely  a  trace  of  ash.  It 
is  soluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol— not  in  ether  The  aqueous  solution  froths 
slightly,  if  shaken.  It  is  not  rendered  turbid  by  ammonia  ;  but  the  colour  is 
slightly  darkened.  Acids  effect  no  alteration  in  it.  Tincture  of  iodine  renders 
even  a  weak  solution  turbid,  and  produces  a  reddish-brown  colour  with  it. 
Tincture  of  galls  gives  a  copious  white  flocculent  precipitate.  Acetate  of 
iron  produces  a  dark-brown  colour.  Acetate  of  lead,  acetate  of  copper,  solu- 
tion of  tartaric  acid,  proto-muriate  of  tin,  and  solution  of  bichloride  of  mercury 
do  not  react  on  it  Nitrate  of  mercury  gives  a  light  yellow,  and  nitrate  of 
silver  a  white  precipitate;  the  latter  changes  quickly,  and  assumes  a  reddish- 
brown  tint.  It  is  dear,  that  lobeliin,  obtained  in  this  manner,  is  not  pure, 
as  it  retuns  a  portion  of  nitrogenous  vegetable  gluten,  which  is  not  to  be 
separated  from  it  by  pure  alcohol  nor  by  water. 

As  vegetable  gluten,  we  have  mentioned  that  portion  of  the  alcoholic 
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.  extract  which  is  insoluble  in  pure  alcohol,  but  aduble  iu  water.  It  forms  a 
gummy  product ;  when  dried,  it  is  a  brittle,  shining,  slightly  bitter  substance, 
which  firoths  strongly  if  a  solution  be  made  and  shaken;  gives,  when  exposed 
.  to  hesit,  evidenoe  of  containing  nitr(^;en,  and  does  not  coagulate  if  a  solution 
of  it  be  boiled. 

By  mucous  gum  is  understood  a  substance  found  in  the  aqueous  de- 
coction, and  in  the  alkaline  extract,  which  does  not  gelatinize  with  alcohol 
and  acids ;  yields,  on  boiling  with  alkalies,  neither  pectic  add  nor  humin ; 
gives,  with  alcohol,  neither  a  flocculent  nor  a  gelatinous,  but  a  mucilaginous 
.precipitate,  and  is  not  discoloured  by  iodine.— PAormaceu^iscAes  CaUral- 
BkUt,  No.  xxxL,  JuU  5,  1843. 


ON  THE  MODE  OF  PREPARATION  AND  THERAPEUTIC 
PROPERTIES  OF  ERGOTENE. 

BT  M.  BONJBAK. 

About  a  year  ago,  I  addressed  a  memoir  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences  Cn 
the  ergot  of  rye.*  Since  that  time,  I  have  made  some  essential  modifications 
in  the  preparation  of  a  product,  which  I  then  called  hamostatic  extract^  and 
which  I  now  call  ergotine.  This  product  appears  to  me  to  jKWsess  very 
valuable  medicinal  properties,  and  I  am  anxious  to  make  known  the  improved 
method  of  preparation  on  which  the  success  of  the  remedy,  in  some  measure, 
dq)aids. 

The  method  by  which  I  formerly  obtained  my  hemostatic  extract  was  as 
follows  : — ^Exhaust  the  powdered  ergot  of  rye  with  cold  water,  by  means  of 
a  displacement  apparatus,  and  then  evaporate  the  solution  to  a  solid  con- 
sistence. 

The  process  which  I  now  adopt  is  the  following:— Exhaust  the  powdered 
ergot  as  before,  with  cold  water,  by  displacement,  and  heat  the  aqueous 
solution  by  a  water-bath.  By  the  action  of  the  heat  the  liquor  is  sometimes 
coagulated,  from  the  presence  of  a  certain  quantity  of  albumen  ;  sometimes 
there  is  no  coagulation.  In  the  former  case,  separate  the  coogulum  by  fil- 
tration ;  concentrate  the  filtered  liquor,  in  a  water-batli,  to  the  consistence 
of  a  syrup;  then  add  a  large  excess  of  alcohol,  so  as  to  precipitate  all  gummy 
matter ;  let  the  mixture  stand  until  the  precipitate  has  entirely  subsided, 
then  decant  the  clear  portion,  and  evaporate  it  in  a  water-bath  to  the  con- 
sistence of  a  soft  extract.  (In  the  latter  case,  at  once  reduce  the  liquor  to  a 
half  syrupy  state,  and  treat  it  with  alcohol,  as  already  described;  then  reduce 
It  to  an  extract 

In  this  way  a  soft  extract  is  obtauied,  of  a  reddish-brown  colour,  veiy 
homogeneous,  having  an  agreeable  smell  of  roast  meat,  due  to  tlie  presence 
of  osmazome;  and  a  rather  sharp  bitter  taste,  somewhat  resembling  damaged 
com.  It  forms  with  water  a  fine  red  solution— limpid  and  transparent. 
500  parts  of  ergot  of  lye  fhmish  70  or  80  parts  of  extract. 

It  is  well  known  that  much  inconvenience  has  been  experienced  in  the 
medidnal  employment  of  ergot  of  rye,  so  as  almost  to  cause  its  rejection  as 
a  therapeutic  i^;ent,  in  consequence  of  its  well-established  valuable  properties 
being  associated  with  an  active  poison.  Having  been  engaged  for  four  years 
in  experimenting  on  this  substance,  I  have  been  enabled  to  explain  the  cause 
of  the  different  effects  produced  ;  and  nothing  is  easier  now  than  to  separate 
the  two  prindides  contained  in  the  ergot  —  principles  entirely  different  in 
their  operation  —the  one,  ergotine^  acting  principally  on  the  arterial  integu- 
ments; while  the  other,  <Ae  oU,  acts  on  the  nervous  centres. 

The  ergotine  is  a  real  specific  for  hsemorrhages  in  general.  The  most  vio- 
lent haemorrhages  and  vomitings  of  blood  are  stopped  in  a  veiy  short  time 

*  See  PHABKACEUnCAL  JOUBKAL,  TOl.  1.,  p.  334. 
TOL.  III.  K 
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by  the  employmnit  of  tiiii  remedy ;  and  their  xecnrrence  is  rare,  if  the  pre- 

CTHtion  be  taken  of  rontff'w'^g  *^  medjgfaifl  fnr  wflme  time  MJtiir  the  cftMaiaon 
oi  the  symptoins. 

Todeteraninefinrther  that  the  erffotme  is  the  obatetrical  ptindple  of  the 
ergot  of  lye,  it  ia  only  neceasaxy  to  treat  the  ergot  in  powder  with  ether,  by 
diaplaoement,  until  it  ia  entirely  exhausted  of  all  mattera  soluble  in  that 
menatmum.  The  whole  of  the  poiaonoua  part,  that  is,  the  oU  and  the  reain, 
will  be  thus  remoTed,and  a  powder  will  remain,  which  is  not  at  aU  unctuooa, 
but  rough  like  aand,  without  any  taste,  or  poisonous  action,  and  which 
•troo^y  ezdt^  the  uterine  cantractions,  in  doses  of  six  or  eight  grains. — 
Comptes  Bendu8, 

ON  TH£  FBBPARATION  OF  STBUP  OF  BAJLSAM  OF  TOLU. 
BT  M.  eouBsnuur. 

M.  E.  MABcttiND,  of  Fecamp,  has  proposed  the  following  formula  for 
the  preparation  of  the  syrup  of  balsam  of  tolu  :— • 
Take  of   Balsam  of  Tolu,  16  parts. 
White  Sugar,  32  parts. 
Cold  Water,  60  parts. 
Simple  Syrup,  c<id,  1000  parts. 

Bub  the  balsam  with  the  sugar  to  an  impalpable  powder,  place  it  in  an 
earthen  or  tin  pot,  mix  the  water  with  it,  then  pour  me  syrup,  boiling,  over 
it.  Stir  it  from  time  to  time  until  cold,  keeping  it  coyered  while  at  rest, 
and  finally,  in  twelve  hours  time,  filter  it  through  paper. 

M.  Marchand  has  intended,  by  this  fonnula.  to  effect  a  diminution  of  the 
proportion  of  balsam  <^  tolu,  without  injuring  the  quality  of  the  product. 
He  has  thought  that  the  syrup  acting  on  the  balsam  previously  divided  by 
the  sugar,  would  be  more  likely  to  efiTect  the  solution  of  the  whole  of  tli^ 
soluble  parts,  than  if  the  balsam  were  submitted  to  the  action  of  water 
alone. 

The  syrup  made  according  to  this  fonnula  is  agreeable,  but  what  qnrup 
of  tolu  is  not  so  ?  I  object  to  it  as  being  weaker  and  less  agreeable  than 
that  made  according  to  the  Godex;  this  may  easily  be  detennined  byaoom- 
parison  of  the  two. 

The  Ck)dex  orders  the  balsam  of  tolu  and  sugar  to  be  used  in  the  pro- 
portion of  1  : 8.  In  accordance  with  the  observation  of  M.  DeviUe,  I  found 
by  experiment*,  that  without  altering  the  quality  of  the  syrup,  this  pro- 
portion may  be  reduced  one  half,  and  I  tii^refore  adopted  the  proportion 
1 :  16.    M.  Marchand  carries  it  to  1 :  44. 

After  having  convinced  myself,  by  a  preliminary  experiment^  that 
H.  Marchand's  syrup  was  not  snfflcientiy  strong,  I  made  some  more, 
following  his  formula,  but  employing  a  fourth  part  of  the  balsam  ordered 
by  the  Codex.  I  already  knew  that  the  syrup  made  in  this  proportion  by 
the  direct  action  of  the  water  on  the  balsam,  was  deficient  both  in  taste 
and  smell ;  when  made  according  to  K  Marchand's  formula,  it  was  more 
highly  charged,  and  many  persons  considered  it  good  and  agreeable,  until 
made  to  taste  it  in  comparison  with  that  of  the  Codex. 

The  latter  has  an  agreeable  perfume  and  taste,  which  tlie  fonner  is 
deficient  in.  M.  Marchand's  syrup  offends  both  by  its  odour  and  especially 
by  its  resinous  acridity.  An  amateur  gourmand  would  not  hesitate  a 
moment  between  the  two  products.  I  therefore  recommend  the  employ- 
ment of  the  balsam  of  tolu  in  the  proportion  of  1 :  16,  making  a  first  liquor 
by  the  digesticm  of  the  balsam  of  a  previous  operation,  and  using  this 
infusion  for  treating  a  new  quantity  of  fresh  balsam  '^Journal  de  Pharmacie, 

■  ■       ■    ■■  ■  I  r 

*  See  Tbammace\jticjU4  Joubnal,  vol.  L  page  430. 
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CHEMICAL  ANALYSIS  OF  THE  BITTER  EXTRACTIVE  OF 
CHINGVA. 

BT  SCHNEDERMAJCK, 

This  analysis,  conducted  at  the  request  of  Dr.  Wohler,  proves  the  bitter 
extractive  to  be  identical  with  the  chinovic  acid  of  Caventon  and  Pelletier ; 
and  that  it  differs,  as  the  analysis  of  Petersen  also  shows,  materially  from 
smilacine. 

The  mean  of  fonr  experiments,  "vdiich  well  corresponded,  gave  the  foDow* 
ing  composition : 

Carbon 67.68 

Hydrt^jen  ...^  8.98 
Oxygen 23.34 

The  result  of  his  experiments,  which  were  carefully  conducted,  led  him 
to  the  conclusion,  that  a  oomhinaticm  with  copper  gives  the  formula^ 
Cu  4-  Cas  Ha  0«,  and  that  of  the  free  acid,  Hs  O  +  Css  Hsa  Og. 

The  composition  of  chinovic  add  oonsequfiiitly,  calculated  after  this 
formula,  would  be 

Carbon  ..^...  67.71 
Hydrogen.....  8.79 
Oxygen 23.50 

Kombers  which  agree  perfectly  with  the  result  of  the  analysis.  Tho 
examination  of  a  salt  of  lead  gave  the  following  formula,  Fb  O,  C4  Ha  O3  +  3 
(Pb  O,  CssHao  00< — BiMslmer's  Reperiorium  Jiir  die  thurmaeie  Tweite  Betke, 
Band,  xxxL,  Brft  I. 


NEW  METHOD  OF  OBTAINING  THE  BITTER  PRINCIPLE  OF 
WORMWOOD. 

BT  H.  BIOHCfl. 

Take  of 

Extract  of  wormwood,  made  with  proof  spirit,  one  part. 
Distilled  water,  twenty-four  parts. 

Rub  down  the  extract  with  the  water  in  a  mortar,  then  filter  the  mixture, 
and  having  put  the  clear  liquor  into  a  matrass,  add 

Purified  and  finely  powdered  animal  charcoal,  six  parts. 
Close  the  mouth  of  the  matrass,  and  heat  it  in  a  water-bath  for  half  an  hour ; 
after  which,  having  prepared  a  filter  containing  another  six  parts  of  pow- 
dered animal  charcoal,  well  washed  with  boiling  water,  pour  the  solution  of 
the  extract  over  this,  and  cover  the  filter  to  preserve  the  solution  from  the: 
action  of  the  atmospheric  air.  The  liquor  which  passes  through  the  filter 
win  be  perfectly  transparent  and  insipid,  and  is  to  be  r^ected  as  useless. 

The  filtration  being  terminated,  collect  the  charcoal,  which  contains  the 
whole  of  the  bitter  of  the  wormwood,  and  treat  it  with  pure  spli'it,  sp.  gr. 
0.83o,  in  quantity  double  the  weight  of  the  substance  operated  upon.  Tlie 
bitter  principle  will  be  obtained,  dissolved  in  the  spirit,  by  filtration,  and  tliu 
greater  part  of  the  spirit  may  be  recovered  by  distillation  in  a  water-batlu 
The  residue  of  this  operation,  concentrated  to  any  required  degree,  const!* 
lutes  the  pure  bitter  of  wormwood. 

The  bitter  matter  of  wormwood  is  a  tonic  agent  of  great  energy,  and  en> 
tirely  free  fh>m  acrimony.  It  contains  nothing  stimulating,  for  even  m  large 
doees  it  does  not  accelerate  the  circulation  or  raise  the  animal  heat.— 
Journal  de  Chimk  Midicak, 

k2 
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ON  THE  ADULTERATION  OF  THE  BESIN  OF  JALAP. 

DT  M.  OOBLET. 

CoMXEBciAL  resin  of  jalap  is  rarely,  if  eycr,  obtained  in  a  state  of  parity. 
Resin  of  guaiacnm  is  the  sumtanoe  most  frequently  fonnd  mixed  with  it 

Two  methods  have  been  pointed  out  for  detecting  this  fraud :  one  by  means 
of  ether,  the  other  by  means  of  nitrous  gas. 

Empbyment  of  Nitrous  Gas. — This  process  consists  in  diasolying  a  small 
quantity  of  the  suspected  resin  in  spirit  of  wine,  soaking  a  piece  of  white 
paper  in  this  liquid,  and  exposing  this  paper  to  the  action  of  nitrous  gas.* 
If  the  alcoholic  solution  of  resin  (?  jalap  contain  guaiacum,  the  paper  should 
assume  a  blue  colour;  if  no  guaiacum  be  present,  the  colour  will  remain  un- 
altered. But  is  it  possible,  by  this  process,  to  detect  minute  quantities  of 
guaiacum  in  the  resin  of  jalap  ?  To  satisfy  myself  on  this  point,  I  made 
two  solutions:  the  first  was  prepared  with  ten  grammes  of  resin  of  jalap 
(obtained  by  Flanche*8  method)  and  forty  grammes  of  alcohol;  the  second, 
with  one  gramme  of  guaiacum  and  ninety-nine  grammes  of  alcohoL  A 
gramme  of  the  latter  solution,  therefore,  contained  a  hundredth  part  of 
guiuacum,  or  a  thousandth  part  of  the  quantity  of  resin  of  jalap  contained 
in  the  first  solution. 

Having  prepared  and  filtered  these  two  solutions,  I  added  successively 
to  the  solution  of  resin  of  jalap,  one  gramme  at  a  time  of  the  solution  of 
guaiacum.  On  each  addition,  a  piece  of  white  paper  was  dipped  into  the 
mixture,  and  then  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  nitrous  vapour.  It  was  not 
until  after  the  addition  of  twenty  thousandths,  that  the  paper  became 
sensibly  coloured  blue.  It  is  important  that  the  nitrous  vapour  to  which 
the  paper  is  exposed  should  not  be  in  considerable  quantity,  otherwise  the 
blue  colour  disappears  almost  as  soon  as  it  is  manifested.  Tliese  twenty 
thousandths  are  equal  to  two  per  cent  of  the  resin  of  jalap  used;  it  is  only, 
therefore,  when  resin  of  jalap  contains  at  least  two  per  cent  of  guaiacum* 
that  the  adulteration  can  be  detected  by  means  of  nitrous  gas. 

Employment  of  Ether, — ^Ether  dissolves  guaiacum  very  well,  but  does  not 
dissolve  resin  of  jalap,  a  circumstance  first  noticed  by  Blanche.  In  fact, 
on  treating  one  part  of  pulverized  resin  of  jalap  with  fifteen  parts  of  recti- 
fied ether,  and  decanting  the  fluid  after  twelve  hours'  contact,  during  which 
time  the  mixture  was  frequently  agitated  with  a  glass  rod,  I  obtained,  by 
evaporation,  only  a  small  quantity  of  fatty  matter,  but  not  the  least  portion 
of  resin  of  jalap. 

It  is  on  the  solubility  of  the  resin  of  guaiacum,  and  the  insolubility  of  the 
resin  of  jalap,  in  ether,  that  the  process  now  under  consideration  is 
founded,  for  detecting  the  presence  of  guaiacnm  in  jalap-resin.  But,  is  it 
possible,  by  this  process,  to  detect  minute  quantities  of  guaiacum  ?  To 
satisfy  myself  on  this  point,  I  weighed  ten  grammes  of  resin  of  jalap,  and 
one  centigramme  of  guaiacum  :  these  were  dissolved  in  a  sufficient  quantity 
of  alcohol,  and  then  evaporated  and  reduced  to  a  state  of  powder,  the 
powder  being  introduced  into  a  stoppered  bottle  with  some  rectified  ether. 
After  remaining  in  contact  for  an  hour,  and  stirred  up,  from  time  to  time, 
with  a  ghiss  rod,  the  etherial  solution  was  decanted.  On  evaporation,  a 
small  quantity  of  fatty  matter  remained,  and  the  portion  of  water  contained 
in  the  ether,  became  milky  from  the  presence  of  guaiacum.  In  fSact,  on 
adding  a  few  drops  of  alcohol,  a  perfectly  transparent  liquor  was  obtained, 
floating  on  the  fatty  matter.     A  piece  of  paper  wetted  with  tills  liquor, 

*  Nothing  is  more  simple  than  the  method  of  procuring  the  nitrous  gas  ; 
it  is  only  necessary  to  pour  a  few  drops  of  nitric  acid  over  some  iron  fiUngi 
placed  in  a  test  glass. 
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and  exposed  to  the  action  of  a  weak  disengagement  of  nitrons  gas,  acquired 
a  bine  tint  I  say  a  weak  disengagement,  because  if  this  be  not  attended 
to,  the  blue  colour  disappears  immediately  after  its  production,  and  the 
presence  of  the  guaiacum  may  be  considered  doubtful  Ether  is  therefore 
the  best  agent  for  determining  the  purity  of  resin  of  jalap,  as  it  allows  of 
the  isolation  of  the  smallest  quantities  of  guaiacum.  Thus  all  resin  of  jalap 
which  yields  to  ether  a  portion  of  the  resinous  matter,  should  be  rejected. 
Colophony  (black  resin),  which  is  also  sometimes  mixed  with  commercial 
renn  of  jalap,  is  similarly  circumstanced.— Jbuma/  de  Chimie  Midicale, 


COLOURLESS  JALAP-RESIN  EST  COMMERCE. 

Herberger  has  met  with  a  cheap  colourless  resin  of  jalap,  which  is 
brittle  and  friable,  emitting,  when  heated,  the  well-known  odour  of  jalap- 
resin  ;  very  soluble  in  spirit,  nitric  add,  alkalies,  and  pure  ether ;  oil  of  tur- 
pentine dissolved  about  65  per  cent,  of  it.  It  was  insoluble  in  the  fatty  oils. 
A  solution  did  not  react  as  an  acid.  This  resin  is  not  pure  resin  of  jalap,  nor 
the  resin  of  boletus  laricis  ;  but  approaches  nearest  to  the  resin  obtained 
fW>m  stalky  jalap,  now  become  obsolete  in  the  market,  and  which  was, 
perhaps,  sold  off  in  this  form.  ^The  author  has,  however,  met  with  pure 
jalap-resin  in  commerce. — PharmaceutUchea  Central-Blatt,  No.  xxsi,  JvK  5, 
1843. 


ON  THE  FATTY  MATTER  CONTAINED  IN  BEER. 

BT  DR.  VOGEL,  JUN.,  OF  MUNICH. 

Beer  belongs  to  those  substances  which  exert  a  considerable  influence 
over  the  formation  of  fat  in  the  animal  body,  although  the  actual  quantity  of 
&tty  matter  which  it  contains  is  ver^  small. 

By  the  evaporation  of  beer  there  is  obtained  a  brown  glutinous  residue. 
This  was  dried  at  212^  Fahr.  by  a  water-bath,  and  then  pulverized.  The 
powder  repeatedly  digested  in  ether  yielded  a  yellow  oily  fat,  with  a  peculiar 
odour  resembling  malt,  and  which  may  be  collected  in  drops  by  evaporating 
the  ether.  With  alkalies,  it  forms  soluble  soaps,  and  leaves  a  fatty  stain  on 
bibulous  paper.  Under  the  microscope  the  fatty  globules  are  distinctly 
visible.  As  regards  the  quantity,  three  different  experiments  gave  in  100 
parts  of  extract  0.1605  of  substance  soluble  in  ether.  One  quart  of  Munich 
Winter  beer  yields,  by  evaporation,  183  of  extract;  consequently,  in  one 
quart  of  beer  1.728  grains  of  fatty  matter  are  taken  into  the  system.  If, 
therefore,  an  individual  diink  two  quarts  daily,  he  would,  according  to  this 
calculation,  receive  in  the  course  of  a  year  only  2i  5  of  fatty  matter — a  quan- 
tity which  by  no  means  corresponds  with  the  wellinown  mcrease  of  corpu- 
lence in  habitual  beer-drinkers.  Wo  must,  therefore,  look  for  the  fattening 
ouality  of  beer  in  its  other  constituents,  as  Professor  Licbig  has  observed  in  his 
theorj-  of  the  formation  of  fat  in  animals. — Annalen  der  Chemie  und  Phannacie^ 
Band,  xlvi.,  Heft,  2.    May,  1843. 


MEDICAL  LEGISLATION  IN  FRANCE. 

[Altliough  the  Medical  and  Fharmaceutical  Institutions  in  France  are 

imder  the  regnlation  of  the  government,  and  much  greater  protection  is 

afforded  to  qualified  practitioners  than  is  the  case  in  this  country,  it  would 

appear  that  there  are  some  medical  reformers  abroad  who  are  not  perfectly 
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tatisfied,  and  yarioos  prinste  institutions  have  been  formed  for  the  purpose 

of  bringing  about  farther  hnprorements,  and  extending  the  prirHeges  of 

ihe  profession.    The  following  statement  will  give  an  idea  of  the  kind  of 

lefonn  which  is  desired.] 

The  Permanent  Section  of  ike  Medical  Sciences  sitting  at  Strasbourg 
announces,  that  the  following  subjects  will  come  before  the  Scientific  Con- 
gress tliis  year,  in  the  month  of  September.  1st.  A  means  of  enforcing  a 
strict  execution  of  the  laws  relating  to  the  exercise  of  medicine  and  phar- 
macy. 2d.  The  creation  of  prorindal  Physicians  in  all  the  departments  of 
France,  and  the  regulation  of  their  privileges.  Sd.  The  propriety  of 
abolishing  the  title  of  Officier  de  SanU,  4th.  The  Ic^  establishment  of 
Boards  of  Health  throughout  France,  and  the  r^ulation  of  their  preroga- 
tives. 5th«  The  establishment,  in  the  chief  place  in  each  department,  of 
permanent  medical  chambers,  to  watch  over  the  general  interests  of  the 
profession.  6th.  Modifications  in  the  legal  exercise  of  the  practice  of  physic 
in  France.  7th.  The  absolute  suppression  of  secret  remedies,  and  the 
reform  of  the  law  relating  to  the  sale  of  poisons.  8th.  The  propriety  of  a 
periodical  revision  of  the  pharmaceutical  codex.  9th.  The  necessity  of 
establishing  a  uniform  grade  for  the  Pharmaciens  throughout  France. 
10th«  The  limitation  of  their  numbers,  accort^g  to  the  requirements  of  the 
several  localities;  the  establishment  of  a  tax  on  medicinei,  and,  11th,  The 
creation  of  Syndic  Chambers  for  Phannadens.— X'j&:ip6-ience,  No.  315. 


*    UNIVERSITY  OF  LONDON, 

QUESTIONB  ON  CHEMISTY,  MATE&IA  MEDICA,  AND  BOTANr, 
FROPOUND£D  AT  THE  2&XAMINATION  FOR  THE  DEOSEE  OF 
BACHELOR   OF   MEDICINE.      1843. 


PASS  EXAMINATrOK. 
CHEBilSTBT. 

Examiner,  Pkofessor  Danieu.. 
1.  A  saline  powder  will  be  placed  before  you  with  a  blow-pipe,  lamp,  and 
charcoal :  test  the  powder,  state  its  composition,  and  describe  the  pheoo- 
mena  which  it  presents  by  the  application  of  the  flame,  and  explain  their 


2.  A  saline  solution  wiH  be  placed  before  you  marked  A,  with  appropriate 
tests :  explain  the  changes  which  will  tidce  place  upon  then:  a]>plicatioit, 
and  name  the  acid  and  base  of  which  the  salt  has  been  composed. 

3.  What  was  the  great  fault  of  the  Thermometer  as  originally  constructed 
by  the  Italian  philosophers  at  the  beginning  of  the  17  th  century  ?  and  how 
was  it  corrected  by  Sir  Isaac  Newton  ? 

4.  Describe  the  processes  by  which  uniformity  of  temperature  is  brought 
about  in  a  system  of  bodies  originally  of  different  temperatures,  and  the 
principal  circumstances  which  influence  each. 

5.  Describe  and  explain  the  principal  phenomena  of  Electric  Induction. 

6.  What  were  the  respective  shares  of  Galvani  and  Volta  in  the  discovery 
of  Galvanism  or  Voltaic  Electricity  ?  Describe  and  explain  the  fVmda- 
mental  experiments  of  each. 
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7.  What  axe  the  principal  adyantages  which  the  acienoe  of  Chemistry 
has  derived  firom  the  establishment  of  Dalton's  Atomic  Theory  ? 

8.  How  may  the  presence  of  Nitrogen  be  detected,  and  its  amoont  be 
ascertained  in  an  Organic  Compound  ? 

9.  What  is  Phosphorus  ?    State  its  principal  -fjamnal  properties,  its 
egruyalent  nmnber,  and  describe  its  combinations  with  Oxygen. 


MATERIA  MEDICA  AHD  7HAB1CAC7. 
JExammeTf  Db.Fbbbira. 

1.  Describe  the  method  of  preparing  the  Antimonn  Potamo-iartras  ac- 
oofding  to  the  London  Pharmaoopoeia,  and  explain  the  chemical  changes 
iHoch  attend  the  process.  State  the  composidoD,  effects,  uses,  and  doses 
cf  this  salt,  and  also  the  tests  by  whidb  its  presence  may  be  recognised. 

2.  Give  the  botanical  characters  of  Aeoniium  Nap^Bxu,  Mention  the 
peculiarities  of  its  action  on  the  system ;  name  the  diseases  fbr  which  it  is 
espedaUy  adiq^ted ;  and  state  the  best  mode  of  using  it  externally  at  well 
as  internally. 

8.  How  would  yoa  dlstingaish  Liquor  Soda  effiarveacatt,  PhX.,  firam 
mere  carbonic  add  water  ?  Witii  what  metal  is  the  Soda  Water  of  the 
•hope  frequently  contaminated,  and  how  would  yen  detect  the  impurity  ? 

4.  What  are  the  appropriate  doses,  for  an  adidt,  of  the  following  sub* 
stanoeB :  Benzoic  Add,  Sal  Ammoniac,  Trisnitrate  of  Bismnth,  Biidodide 
of  Mercury,  and  Bromide  of  Potassium  ? 

5.  How  would  you  detect  the  adulteration  of  Balsam  of  Copaiba  with 
CMrtorOI? 

6.  Enumerate  the  prindpal  Cathartics.  In  how  many  groups  or  orders 
may  they  be  oonveniently  arranged  ?  What  are  the  peculiar  eflbcts  and 
uses  of  each  group  ? 


STRUCTtmAL  AHD  FHrSIOi:X>GICAIj  BOTAHT. 
Exammar,  Pbofessor  Hsmouyw. 

1.  Compare  a  campanulate  with  a  rotate  corolla :  and  a  ooiymbifbrm 
with  an  umbdlate  Inflorescence.  Illustrate  your  comparison  by  a  slight 
sketdiof  each. 

2.  Whence  does  the  Arillus  originate  ?  Name  two  good  examples  of 
plants  of  different  &milies  in  which  it  occurs. 

3.  How  do  you  explain  the  formation  of  central  and  parietal  Flaoentae  ? 
Name  an  example  of  each. 

4.  What  is  the  nature  of  vegetable  Albumen  ?  Is  it  fbund  in  the  seeds 
of  Banunculus,  Pisnm,  Sinapis,  Primula,  and  Geranium. 

6.  What  is  a  Stipule  ?  Are  the  plants  in  Bosacese,  Lf^rummoss,  Cra- 
ciferae,  generally  stipulate  or  not  ? 

6.  How  is  the  genus  Cuscuta  supplied  with  nourishment  ?  What  pecu- 
liarity is  observable  in  the  structure  of  its  embryo  ? 

7.  What  are  "  adventitious  buds?"  and  how  do  you  suppose  they  have 
originated? 

8.1 

9.  Y  Describe  these  spedmens. 
10.1 
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EEMABKS  ON  MB.  NOAD'S  LETTEB. 


TO  THE  EDrrOB  OF  THE  PHABMACEfTTICAL  JOUBNAL. 

Sib, — ^I  REQUEST  you  to  insert  a  few  remarks  on  somconlj  of  Mr.  Noad's 
statements,  but  which,  I  trust,  will  be  sufficient  to  give  your  readers  a  cor- 
rect idea  of  the  value  of  the  whole  of  his  observations. 

First  Mr.  Noad  makes  the  following  assertion  :  "  Now  in  my  work,  page 
1 43,  nothing  is  said  about  peroxide  of  manganese  of  good  quality."  G  ranted ; 
but  in  page  142,  and  only  four  lines  from  that  in  which  he  mentions  that 
nothing  is  said  on  the  subject,  occur  these  words,  **  the  heat  expeU  oxygen 
from  the  peroxide,  a  pound  of  which,  if  good,  will  be  found  quite  sufficient 
to  fill  a  gas-holder  of  the  capacity  of  four  gallons.' '  Mr.  Noad  has  therefore 
contriv^  a  double  subterfuge:  he  mentions  a  certain  page  as  not  containing 
a  statement,  as  if  I  had  asserted  that  it  did,  and  he  omits  to  name  the  page 
which  does  contain  it,  as  if  he  had  not  made  it  at  all. 

Secondly,  Mr.  Noad  quotes  Dr.  Kane's  statement,  that  *'  an  ounce  troy," 
of  clilorate  of  potash  yields  543  cubic  inches  of  oxygen  gas,  and  in  page 
144  of  his  book,  he  says  this  salt  "  may  be  procux^  of  any  respectable 
Chemist,  at  about  9<i.  per  ounce,  so  that  two  gallons  of  gas,  almost 
pure,  may  be  obtained  for  that  sum."  Now  Mr.  Noad  knows  perfectly 
well  that  the  ounce  purchased  would  be  the  avoirdupois  ounce  of  4371 
grains,  and  not  the  troy  ounce  specified  by  Dr.  Kane;  and  he  also  knows 
tiiat  it  could  not  yield  two  gallons  of  oxygen  gas  as  he  asserts,  but  at.most 
497  cubic  inches,  instead  of  554. 

A  similar  stratagem  is  resorted  to  by  Mr.  Noad,  with  respect  to  the  troj 
and  avoirdupois  pound  of  peroxide  of  manganese. 

Thirdly,  Mr.  Noad  asserts,  that  the  quotation  (page  140),  "  112  lbs.  of 
charcoal  require  for  combustion  thirty-two  cubic  feet  of  oxygen,  is  a  typo- 
graphical error,  the  Ulx  having  been  mistaken  by  the  printer  for  112lbs." 
Here  Mr.  Noad,  for  an  obvious  reason,  quotes  himself  incorrectly;  in  his 
book  the  passage  is  printed  thus  :  **  one  hundredweight  of  chaicoal  re- 
quires for  its  combustion  thirty-two  cubic  feet."  It  is  certainly  a  curious 
circumstance  if  the  printer  mistook  1  lb.  for  112  lbs.  that  he  should  have 
made  another  blunder  on  this  subject,  for  he  has  printed  "  one  hundred- 
weight" in  words,  when  he  must  have  read  112  pounds  in  figures. 

Fourthly,  In  page  202,  Mr.  Noad  observes.  "The  following  remarks  are 
made  by  Liebig: '  One  man  consumes  by  respiration  24.8  cubic  feet  of 
oxygen  in  24  hours,  and  10  cwt.  of  charcoal  consume  32  cubic  feet' " 
Dr.  Flayfoir's  translation  gives,  **  10  centners  of  charcoal  consume  58,112 
cubic  feet  of  oxygen  during  its  combustion."  Taking  the  quantity,  as 
Mr.  Noad  has  done,  at  ten  hundredweight  English,  and  adopting  his 
altered  statement,  Uiat  one  pound  of  charcoal  consumes  thirty-two  cubic 
feet  of  oxygen,  it  follows  that  ten  h^mdredwcight  wiQ  consume  35,840 
cubic  feet.  Now  whether  the  printer  read  thirty- two  instead  of  thirty- 
five  thousand  eight  hundred  and  forty,  or  Mr.  Noad  trrote  thirty-two  cubic 
feet  instead  of  thirty-five  thousand  eight  hundred  and  forty,  I  have  no 
means  of  ascertaimng.  We  may  as  well,  however,  lay  the  blame  on  the 
printer  as  before. 

Fifthly,  Making  still  further  use  of  the  printer  in  the  explanation  of  diffi- 
culties, i  think  it  will  appear,  that  he  could  not  only  alter  a  sentence,  but  add 
or  omit  one ;  and  that  he  could  do  this  even  in  the  same  quotation.  This 
supposition  will  account  for  much  which  is  found  in  Mr.  Noad's  publication, 
and  also  for  much  which  is  not  I  shcdl  elucidate  these  positions  by  quoting 
one  passage  from  among  many  irliich  might  be  selected.  In  p.  133,  the 
following  is  given  as  a  quotation  from  Graliam  :  the  words  which  have  been 
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added  I  haTe  bracketted,  and  those  which  are  omitted  I  hare  given  in  italics. 
**The  atom  of  cfabrine  [gas]  it  85.5  times  beayier  than  that  of  hydrogen 
[gas],  and  chkrine  go*  is  aUo  35}  times  heavier  than  hydrogen  gas ;  so  that  the 
combining  measures  of  these  two  gases,  which  correspond  with  single  eqniya- 
lents,  are  necessarily  eqnal." 

Su(%»  I  would  Rurther  suggest,  that  the  printer  has  omitted  Mr.  Noad's 
acknowledgment,  that  the  long  note  in  p.  202  of  his  lectures  is  not  original, 
but  translated  from  p.  26  of  the  Essai  de  Statique  Chimique  of  M.  Dumas. 
I  will  also  Tenture  to  surmise,  that  the  printer  has  totally  neglected|Mr. 
Koad's  statement  to  the  following  effect :  •*  Of  the  106  woodcuts  with 
which  my  Lectures  on  Chemistry  are  illustrated,  six  may  be  considered  as 
original,  30  are  derived  from  various  authors,  and  70  are  copied  from  the 
works  dT  Brande,  Graham,  and  Kane." 

In  concluding,  I  have  only  to  add,  that  Mr.  Noad  must  excuse  me  for 
thinking,  that  until  the  numerous  errors  which  he  or  the  printer,  or  both, 
have  committed,  are  rectified,  no  one  who  is  intimately  acquainted  with  the 
edenC^  of  which  he  treats,  wiU  ventnro  to  say  of  his  Lectures  on  Chemistry; 
what  he  himself  modestly  declares  with  respect  to  his  Lectures  on  Elec- 
tricity :  this  *'  little  work  I  can  confidently  recommend  to  the  notice  of  the 
general  reader." — Lectures  on  Chemistry,  p.  139. 

I  am.  Sir,  your  obedient  Servant, 

The  Author  of  the  Review  of  Mr,  Noad^s  Lectures  on  Chemistry, 
in  the  PhihsophicaJ  Magazine, 


NOTICES  OF  BOOKS  RECEIVED. 

Pulmonary  Consumption  successfully  treated  with  Naph<« 
THA.  By  John  Has^tings,  M.D.,  Senior  Physician  to  the 
Blenheim  Street  Free  Dispensary.  8vo,  pp.  120.  London: 
John  Churchill f  Princes  Street ^  Soho. 

Practical  Diuections  far  the  Preparation  of  Aerated 
Waters,  and  the  various  Compounds  of  Carbonic  Acid  Gas^ 
by  BakewelVs  Patent  ApparatuSy  with  Observations  upon  the 
Pharmaceutical  and  Therapeutical  Agencies,  and  their  Effi^ 
cacy  in  the  Cure  of  some  of  the  most  important  Diseases  of 
the  Human  Body 9  viz,,  Indigestion^Phthisis,  Nervous  Atony  or 
Mental  Depression,  Diseases  of  the  Genito-urinary  Organs^ 
^c.  With  Cases  in  Illustration.  Pp.  108.  By  Robert 
Venables,  A.m.,  M.D.  London:  Published  by  George 
Knight  and  Sons,  Foster  Lane,  Cheapside. 

On  the  8th  of  March,  1843,  Mr.  Knight  exhibited  at  a  meeting 
of  the  Pharmaceutical  Socxetv  the  soda-water  apparatus,  of 
which  a  figure  and  description  will  be  found  in  this  Journal 
(vol.  ii.,  p.  69).  The  above  pamphlet  contains  full  and  explicit  di- 
rections for  using  this  apparatus  in  a  very  great  variety  of  cases. 
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JoNBs  AKD  WAJurcax  V.  Qamvel  and  Wm.  Thds.  Bebqkb. 

MANUFACTUKE  OF  KICE-STAKCH. 

We  now  proceed  to  fulfil  the  promise  made  in  our  last  nomber,  to  lay 
More  our  readers  some  porticiilias  respecting  an  action  brought  by  Jones 
and  Walton  against  Messrs.  Berger  for  an  infiingement  of  a  patent  for  the 
mannfactnre  of  rice-starch. 

In  1840,  Mr.  Orlando  Jones  took  ont  a  patent  for  the  manufacture  of 
ftazch  from  rice  and  other  farinaceous  substances.  Though  it  had  beea 
long  known  that  more  starch*  was  ccmtained  in  this  grain  than  in  wheat, 
yet  until  after  tbe  publication  of  Mr.  Jones's  process,  rice-starch  was 
unknown  in  commerce,  and  we  believe  that  manufacturers  were  unacquainted 
with  any  m^od  of  economically  extracting  it ;  for  the  process  which  is 
usually  followed  in  the  manufacture  of  wheat-starch  fails  when  apjdied  to 
the  preparation  of  rice-starch.  To  what  circumstance  this  failure  may  be 
owing,  is  not  very  dear,  but  it  is  usually  ascribed  to  some  differeaccin  the 
fermentation  which  these  two  grains  respectively  undergo  when  rednoed 
to  powder  and  placed  in  water  :  the  fermentation  of  rice  being  more  of  a 
putrefactiye  character  than  that  of  wheat,  and  yielding  less  acetic  add  to 
dissolve  the  gluten. 

Mr.  Jones's  process  consists  in  digesting  rice  in  a  solution  of  caustic 
liBcali  (soda),  by  winch  the  gbtlsHj-  is  dissolved  and  removed,  leaving  an 
insoluble  matter  composed  of  Mtareh^  and  a  white  substance  technically 
called  Jibre,  As  the  last  mentioned  substance  falls  more  quickly  than  starch, 
when  both  are  suspended  in  water,  these  two  bodies  are  separated  from  one 
mother  by  elutriation« 

According  to  information  ftimishedby  the  late  Mr.  Orlando  Jones^  to  Dr. 
Pereira,  it  appears  **  that  in  mannfactuiing  rice-staich  on  the  large  scaler 
Fatna  rice  yidds  80  per  cent,  oinutrhemble  starch,  and  8.2  per  cent  of  jf6re,  the 
remaining  1 1.8  per  cent  b^ng  made  up  of  gbOen,  gruff  at  bran,  and  a  small 
quantity  of  light  starch  carried  off  in  suspension  by  the  alkaline  solution," 
.  In  the  specification  of  his  patent,  Mr.  Jones  states  that  he  claims  as  his 
invention  "the  mode  of  treating  or  operating  on  farinaceous  matters  to  ob- 
tain starch  and  other  products,  especially  the  flour  or  powder  produced  £rom 
lice,  and  in  the  manu&cture  of  starch  by  submitting  farinaceous  matters  to 
«  process  or  processes  <tf  caustic  alkaline  treatment  as  herein  described." 

The  alkaline  solution  employed  contains  200  grains  of  real  soda  in  eveiy 
gallon  of  liquor,  and  as  150  gallons  of  liquor  are  used  in  the  conversion  of 
100  pomids  of  rice  into  staroh,  it  follows  that  30,000  grains,  or  411k  4oz. 
and  250  grains  avoirdnpois  of  soda  are  employed. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  enter  into  minute  details  respecting  this  process.  It 
will  be  sufficient  to  state  that  1 00  pounds  of  rice  are  macerated  for  from  twenty 
to  twenty-four  hours  in  fifty  gallons  of  the  alkaline  solution  and  afterwards 
washed  with  cdd  water,  drained,  and  ground.  To  100  gallons  oi  the  alka- 
line solution  are  then  to  be  added  1 00  pounds  of  ground  rice,  and  the  mixture 
Stirred  repeatedly  during  twenty-four  hours,  and  then  allowed  to  stand  for 
about  seventy  hours  to  settle  or  deposit.  The  alkaline  solution  is  to  be 
drawn  off,  and  to  the  deposit  cold  water  is  to  be  added  for  the  doable  purpose 
of  washing  out  the  alkali  and  for  drawing  off  the  starch  from  the  other 
matters.    The  mixture  is  to  be  well  stirred  up  and  then  allowed  to  rest 

*  Braconnot  obtained  fh)m  Carolina  rice  85.07,  and  from  Kedmont  rice 
S3.8  per  cent  of  starch.  Vogd  procured  from  a  dried  rice  no  less  Uiao 
96  per  cent  of  starch. 

f  On  the  addition  of  an  acid  to  the  alkaline  solution,  the  gluten  is  pre- 
dpitated,  and  may  be  used  for  alimentary  purposes.  (See  Dr.  Pereira's 
Treatise  on  Food  and  Diet,  page  332). 

X  Mr.  Jones,  the  patentee,  died  a  few  weeks  before  the  trial  came  on. 
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sbootanfaoarfbrthefltare  toMdowiL  The  liquor  IkoWng  the  stsroh  iii 
Btispension  is  to  be  drawn  off  and  allowed  to  etaad  Ibr  about  Beven^  hoim 
for  liie  starch  to  deposit.  The  waste  liquor  is  now  to  be  removed,  and  the 
staidi  stnrred  up,  blued  (if  thought  neoeflBary),  drained,  dried,  and  finished 
in  the  usual  way. 

The  above  will  enable  our  readen  to  understand  Jones's  process,  the 
patent  ibr  which  was  taken  out  on  the  SOth  of  April,  1640,  and  enroBed  on 
the  30th  of  October  of  the  same  year. 

It  i^ypears  that,  subsequently  to  the  enrofanent  of  his  patent,  Mr.  Jonei 
disooverad  that  part  of  his  process  was  not  new  or  original ;  but  had  been 
previously  adopted  by  Mr  Thomas  Wicfcham,*  who,  in  18S4,  took  out  a 
patent  for  ^  an  improved  and  prepared  rice,  rendered  applicable  for  use  in 
all  cases  in  which  starch  is  spplied,"wfaich  he  prepared  bymeans  of  a  sohition 
of  caustic  potash.  Wickham  digested  the  rice  in  the  grain  in  the  solution, 
afterwards^ washed  it  with  water,  then  immersed  it  in  water,  acidulated  with 
sulphuric  add,  and  subsequently  dried  and  ground  it  to  flour,  in  whidi 
state  it  was  to  be  used. 

It  is  obvious,  that  Wickham's  process  anticipated  Jones's,  in  the  use  of 
the  caustic  alkaUne  solution;  and  hence  Jones  found  it  necessary  to  disclaim, 
OS  part  of  his  luTention,  any  right  to  the  process  of  '^subjecting  rice,  pre- 
vious to  crushing  or  grinding  the  same  into  flour,  to  a  caustic  aUcaiine 
aolntion.''  Now,  the  essential  difference  between  Jones's  patent  (after  the 
disclaimer)  and  that  of  Wickham's  is,  that  the  Isitter,  subjected  whole  xUst 
to  the  action  of  the  caustic  alkalhie  solution;  whereas  Jones  used  proioMf  rica 
This  difference,  trivial  as  it  may  appear,  greatly  modifles  the  prodtict ;  ibr, 
while  Jones's  process  yidds  starch,  properly  so  called,  the  product  obtained 
by  Wickham's  process  is,  strictly  speaking,  rioe-flour,  deprived  of  part  of  ita 
gluten  and  some  of  its  fatty  matter.  Thus,  ibr  example,  the  substanoe^ 
which  is  technically  termed  **  fibre,"  is  not  at  all  removed  by  Wickham's  pro- 
cess. In  ISust,  Wickham  did  not  pretend  to  call  it  starch.  It  is  obvious, 
thereftne,  that  Jones's  product  would  be  very  considerably  purer  than  that 
obtained  by  Wickham's  process.  Moreover,  Wickham's  patent  applies  to 
caustic  potash  only,  whereas  Jones's  indudes  the  canstic  alkalies  generaUy. 

We  now  come  to  Mr.  William  Thomas  Berger's  patent  process,  which 
eonstitntes  the  ground  of  the  present  triaL  In  1841,  this  gentleman  took  out 
a  patent  for  **  Improvements  in  the  manu&cture  of  Stordi."  In  the  spedfl- 
catkm,  which  was  enrolled  on  the  34th  day  of  December,  184 1 ,  several  modes 
of  manufiu!taring  rice>starch,  as  well  as  one  of  blueing  starch,  are  stated ; 
but  the  process  which  formed  the  subject  of  this  trial,  is  the  third  part  of  hia 
invention,  which  "  relates  to  a  mode  of  manufacturing  starch  from  rice, 
by  the  combmed  application  of  an  alkaline  salt  with  a  process  of  ferments^ 
tion."  The  rice,  which  has  been  fermented  to  a  pulpy  state,  is  then  ma- 
cerated, for  fh>m  fttty  to  sixty  hours,  m  a  solution  oi  **  carbonate  of  soda  f," 
stirring  well  once  in  every  four  hours.  For  1 12  pounds  of  rice,  a  solution 
of  seven  pounds  of  carbonate  of  soda  in  three  and  a  half  gallons  of  water  is 
used.  The  mixtme  is  well  stirred  for  half  an  hour,  and  is  then  allowed  to 
remain  for  fifty  or  sixty  hours,  stirring  every  four  hours.  It  is  afterwards 
to  be  left  without  stirring  fVom  twelve  to  eighteen  hours,  for  depositing; 
when  the  top  discoloured  liquor  is  to  be  drawn  off.  The  bulk  is  now  to  be 
well  stirred  up,  and  made  tMn  with  224  gallons  of  water  to  every  1 12  pounds 
of  rice,  then  pumped  through  the  separating  Tat,  and  finished  in  the  usual 
way.    If  the  product  of  any  of  the  abore  processes,  after  washing,  indicate 

*  In  1768,  a  Mr.  William  Prince  took  out  a  patent  for  the  manufacture 
of  rice-starch,  by  means  of  **  a  strong  menstruum  **  [fiwe-»rater]  made  **  firom 
calcined  oyster-shells  or  lime,"  and  boiling  water.  It  does  not  appear,  how- 
ever, that  he  either  did  or  could  make  rice-starch,  strictly  so  termed,  by  this 
process. 

t  It  is  not  stated  whether  the  carbonate  is  crystallized  or  anhydrous. 
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epdntaneous  fermentation/ one  ounce  of  nilplmric  add*,  diluted  in- one 
gitUon  of  water,  is  to  be  added  to  ererj  1 12  jmunds  of  rioe. 

It  was  contended  by  the  Flaintiffo  that  the  use  of  carbonate  of  soda,  in  the 
maaufacture  of  starch,  was  an  infringement  of  Jones's  patent ;  inasmuch  as 
the  power  which  a  solution  of  this  salt  possesses  of  dissolving  gluten  depends 
on  the  alkalinity  of  the  salt,  andls  deriTedfrom  the  alkali  which  it  contains ; 
aad  in  proportion  as  the  alkali  is  combined  with  carbonic  acid  so  is  its  power 
of  dissolving  gluten  impaired.  Thus  while  the  caustic  alkali  readily  dis- 
Bolves  gluten,  the  carbonate  has  a  much  feeUer  power,  and  the  bicarbonate 
▼eiy  little  if  any.  Hence  the  Defendant  used  a  stronger  solution  of  the 
carbonate  to  make  up  for  its  weaker  power.  Jones  employs  a  solution  con- 
taining 200  grains  of  soda  in  each  g^on,  while  Berger  uses  a  solution  con- 
taining in  every  gallon,  14,000  grains  (2  pounds)  of  carbonate  of  soda,  in 
which  are  3111  grains  of  real  soda.  In  other  words,  the  quantity  of  real 
aoda  contained  in  Berger's.solution  is  about  fifteen  times  that  in  the  liquor 
used  by  Jones.  Moreover,  it  was  contended  that  even  in  the  form  of  this 
very  concentrated  solution,  carbonate  of  soda  dissolves  very  considerably 
.less  of  the  gluten  than  the  weaker  solution  of  caustic  soda ;  and,  therefore, 
.very  imperfectly  effected  the  separation  of  the  other  matters  fhnn  starch ; 
and  that 'the  starch  made  Ir^Berger's  patent  was  inferior  to  that  made 
by  Jones's,  as  it  contained  the  greater  part  of  the  gluten,  and  was  discoloured. 
Fttrtliermore,  as  the  term  carbonate  or  subcarbonate  of  soda  is  frequently 
apiiflied  to  a  substance  also  called  aoda  ash,  which  contains  quantities  of 
caustic  or  free  soda  varying  from  two  or  three  up  to  thirty  per  cent.,  the 
Defendant  could  covertly  use  caustic  soda  under  the  name  of  carbonate. 

The  Defendants,  on  the  other  hand,  contended  that  since  Jones  limited  him- 
self exclusively  to  the  use  of  caustic  alkali,  the  use  by  them  of  carbonate  of 
aoda  (an  alkaline  salt)  was  not  an  infringement  of  his  patent,  for  caustic 
alkalies  and  alkaline  salts  were  x>eifectly  distinct  and  difierent  substances. 
Moreover,  though  they  used  a  stronger  solution  than  Jones,  they  employed 
a  much  smaller  quantity  of  it.  And  the  actual  quantity  of  soda  (contained 
in  the  carbonate)  used  by  them  in  the  conversion  of  100  pounds  of  rice 
into  sUurch,  was  actually  only  about  one-third  that  employed  by  Jones. 
If,  then,  the  carbonate  of  soda  owed  its  efficacy  to  the  alkali  which  it  con- 
tained, the  solvent  power  of  which  for  gluten  was  diminished  by  combinar 
tion  with  carbonic  add,  how  was  it  that  Berger  used  so  mudi  less  soda 
than  Jones  ?  For  to  convert  100  pounds  of  rice  into  starch,  Jones  used 
30,000  grains  of  soda,  while  Berger  employed  only  9722  grains  f. 

♦  Oil  of  vitriol  (a  compound  of  sulphuric  add  and  water)  is  probably 
meant. 

t  In  court  it  was  assumed  that  the  quantity  of  real  soda  employed  by 
Berger  was  about  one-third  that  used  by  Jones.  Tlie  number  of  grains 
stated  in  the  text  we  have  determined  by  calculations  founded  on  the  re- 
spective patents.  Thus,  Jones  uses  30,000  grains  of  real  soda  to  every 
100  pounds  of  rice,  whfle  Berger  employs  seven  pounds  of  carbonate  of  soda 
for  every  112  pounds  of  rice,  equal  to  49,000  grains,  or  about  six  pounds  and 
a  quarter  of  carbonate  to  100  pounds  of  rice.  But  144  parts  of  crystallized 
carbonate  of  soda  contain  only  thirty-two  parts  of  soda:  hence  49,000  grains 
of  the  crystallized  carbonate  contain  only  9722^  grains  of  real  soda. 

In  this  specification,  however,  Berger  does  not  use  the  term  crystallized 
carbonate  of  soda,  but  simply  carbonate  of  soda.  Hence  if  we  make  our 
calculation  on  the  assumption,  that  the  compound  whidi  he  intended  to  use 
contained  only  carbonic  acid  and  soda,  it  follows  that  the  rdativc  propor- 
tions of  soda  used  in  the  two  patents,  would  be  very  different  to  that  stated 
in  the  text— for  54  parts  of  carbonate  of  soda  contain  32  of  real  soda:  hence 
49,000  grains  (seven  pounds)  of  carbonate  contain  29,037  grains  of  real  soda 
^a  quantity  which  very  nearly  agrees  with  that  used  by  Jones. 
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Mdreorer,  the  Defendant  pleaded  that  Jones  was  not  the  flnt  and  lf«e 
inrentor  of  the  process  which  he  churned;  the  same  having  heen  pnhlished  in 
the  specification  of  Wickham's  patent,  as  well  as  in  that  of  Frinoe*s  patent; 
to  hoth  of  which  patents  we  have  before,  adverted.  It  was  not,  however, 
proved  that  starch  conld  be  made  by  either  of  theK  patents ;  on  the  oontrazy, 
i^  was  proved  on  the  part  of  the  Plaintiffs  that  it  could  not 

The  Jury  found  for  the  Defendants ;  thus  declaring  that  the  latter  had  not 
infringed  the  Plaintiffs*  patent,  and  also  that  the  Plaintiff  was  not  the  real 
inventor  of  the  process.  It  is  understood  that  the  Piaintifb  intend  to  move 
for  a  new  trial 

The  result  of  this  trial  is  another  illustration  of  the  uncertainties  of  the 
law,  more  especially  of  that  which  relates  to  patents. 

The  alkaline  carbonates  (monocarbonates)  possess,  as  all  our  readers  ireQ 
know,  an  alkaline  property,  similar  to,  though  feebler  than  the  caustic 
alkalies ;  and  if  any  person  having  the  slightest  knowledge  of  chemistry 
were  informed  that  'a  solution  of  caustic  alkali  of  a  given  strength  would 
dissolve  gluten  without  affecting  starch,  he  would  almost  immediately  con- 
clude that  the  alkaline  carbonates  posscsssed  a  similar  though  feebler  power. 
Hence,  therefore,  the  substitution  of  the  latter  by  the  Defendants ;  for  the 
caustic  alkali  used  by  the  Plaintiffs  appears  to  us  to  be  a  moral  or  equitabley 
though  it  may  not  perchance  prove  a  legal,  infringement  of  Jones's  patent. 
But  why,  it  may  be  asked,  did  Jones  omit  to  include  the  alkaline  car- 
bonates in  his  patent  ?  Was  he  ignorant  of  their  alkaline  and  solvent  pro- 
poties  ?  or  did  he  for  some  reason  purposely  and  knowingly  exclude  them? 
We  have  been  assured  that  he  omitted  them  at  the  suggestion  of  Sir 
Frederick  Pollock.  It  appears  that  prior  to  the  enrolment  of  his  specifica- 
tion, Jones  was  confidentially  assisted  in  his  experiments  by  Mr.  Everett, 
the  Lecturer  on  Chemistry  at  the  Middlesex  Hospital,  who  attended,  with 
Mr.Jones  and  his  solicitor,  at  several  consultations  with  the  present  Attomey- 
Genoral  (Sir  Frederick  Pollock)  on  the  settlement  of  the  specification.  Mr. 
Jones,  finding  that  the  alkaline  carbonates  had  the  power  of  dissolving 
^uten,  though  in  a  feebler  degree  than  the  caustic  alkalies,  suggested,  as  did 
also  Mr.  Everett,  the  propriety  of  introducing  some  general  words  into  the 
specification,  .which  should  include  these  salts  as  well  as  the  alkalies ;  but 
his  suggestion  was  overruled  by  Sir  Frederick,  who  observed  that  the 
riaint&T  was  bound  to  give  the  public  the  best  process,  and  that  the  law 
would  protect  him  from  the  use  of  an  inferior  one.  Accordingly  Jones, 
acting  under  Sir  Frederick's  advice,  omitted  the  alkalme  carbonates  ftcm 
his  specification  ;  and  to  this  omission  may  be  referred  the  present  lawsuit 
and  its  consequences. 

At  the  trial  Sir  Frederick  Pollock  appeared  for  the  Defendants,  and  to 
his  talents  they  are  mainly  indebted  for  tne  verdict  tliey  have  gained.  But 
why,  the  reader  wiU  ask,  did  not  the  Plaintiffs  secure  the  services  of  Sir 
Frederick  at  the  trial,  and  thereby  put  him  in  a  position  to  prove  the  safety 
and  propriety  of  the  advice  whidi  he  had  given,  in  the  preparation  of  the 
specification  of  the  patent,  and  which  Jones  had  followed  ?  Why  allow 
him  to  be  engaged  ^  the  Defendants  to  upset  the  patent  which  he  himself 
had  settled  ?  The  reply  to  these  queries  ramishes  a  curious  illustration  of 
legal  etiquette. 

It  appears  that  Mr.  Jones,  immediately  after  the  enrolment  of  his  spedfi- 
cation,  gave  general  retainers  to  Sir  Thomas  Wilde,  Sir  Frederick  Pollock, 
and  Sir  William  Follett.  Having  afterwards  taken  Mr.  Walton  into  part- 
nership, it  became  necessary  to  include  the  latter  as  one  of  the  Plaintifik  in 
this  action,  which  was  advised  by  Sir  Frederick  Pollock,  on  a  written  case 
submitted  for  his  opinion.  The  Plaintiffi  hence  considered  that  they  had 
secured  his  services  on  the  trial  ;^but  bemg  mformed,  in  Februaiy  last,  that 
the  Defendants  had  offered  him  a  retamer,  the  Plidntifis  sent  Sir  Frederick 
his  fees  on  his  brie(  and  for  a  consultation,  and  a  retainer,  (amounting, 
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W8  understand,  to  about  eig^ity^giiiQeas),  notwlthstttiding  which,  he,  a  few 
days  before  the  trial,  took  a  brief  a^inst  them,  on  the  gioond  that  he  had 
been  retained  for  the  Plaintiff  m  the  cause  of  Jones  v.  Berger,  not  in  that  of 
Jones  and  Walton  v,  Berger.  He,  therefore,  returned  the  Fiaintitft  their 
&e8  ;  and  with  a  knowledge  of  their  case  confidenttally  submitted  to  him^ 
argued  against  the  ralidity  of  the  specification  which  he  himself  had  settled, 
and  in  opposition  to  the  action  which  he  had  advised. 

We  leave  our  readers  to  form  their  own  opinions  respecting  the  morality 
of  this  transaction  ;  but  we  are  informed  that  it  is  inatrict  compliance  with 
the  usage  and  etiquette  of  the  bar ! ! 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

J.  N. — "  A  few  Associates  employed  in  a  wholesale  bouse,  who  cannot 
attend  the  moroitig  lectures,  wish  to  know  if  the  Council  would  make 
arrangements  for  the  delivery  of  Evening  Lectures,  if  a  sufficient  number 
could  be  found  to  form  a  class ;  and  suggest,  if  the  Council  be  willing  to  make 
the  arrangements,  that  an  advertisement  appear  in  the  Journal,  requesting 
those  who  would  like  to  join  to  send  their  names  to  the  Secretary." 

[We  have  no  doubt  that  if  a  sufficient  number  would  send  in  their  names, 
the  Council  would  be  glad  to  make  some  arrangement.] 

U.  Galb. — Maw  S§ida  are  the  seeds  of  a  variety  of  the  garden  poppy 
(Papaver  somniferum).  They  are  cultivated  in  some  parts  of  the  world  as 
oil  seeds. 

J.  R.— The  mode  of  preparing  Donovan's  lit^uor  of  hydriodate  of  arsenic 
and  mercury,  is  described  in  this  Journal,  vol.  li,  page  469. 

'*  iNaniaiToa." — OUum  Virid$  is  made  with  common  rape  oil  and  elder 
leaves,  boiled  until  the  leaves  are  crisp^  It  is  sometimes  called  oil  of  swal- 
lows, oil  of  cabbage,  oil  of  St  John,  &c.,  &c. 

"  AuRiM.*'  On  adding  Liquor  Plumbi  Diacetatts  to  distilled  water,  a 
slight  opalescence  is  observed,  and  with  access  of  air  this  may  increase  so  as 
to  constitute  a  precipitate  of  carbonate  of  lead.    See  also  page  110. 

"A  MsMBBa/*  Plymouth.— See  vol.  i,  page  599.  • 

MNO  informs  us,  that  alnm  is  frequently  added  to  wheat  at  the  flours 
aiiUs  beibre  it  is  ground. 

'*  Lincoln."— The  presence  of  tannic  acid  may  be  detected  in  an  infusion 
of  roses,  by  the  addition  of  a  solution  of  gelatine,  which  occasions  a  curdy 
precipiute.  When  the  infusion  is  mouldy,  the  astringent  property  is 
impaired. 

**  Ajax"  wishes  to  know  what  the  crystalline  deposit  is,  that  is  thrown 
down  on  adding  carbonate  of  potash  to  a  solution  of  oil  of  bitter  almonds 
in  proof  spirit,  a  snecimen  of  which  deposit  he  has  sent  us  for  examination. 
We  have  eiuimined'  this  product  and  find  it  to  be  bentoine,  a  substance  isomeric 
with  the  pure  oil  of  bitter  almonds  or  hydmret  of  benzole.  This  substance 
was  discorered  by  Rohiquet,  on  adding  an  allali  to  commercial  oil  of  bitter 
almonds ;  it-  is  very  speedily  formed  when  caustic  potash  is  used*  less  so  with 
carbonate  of  potash,  and  still  less  speedily  with  bicarbonate.  With  the  first 
of  these  it  is  obtained  in  yellow  crystsilline  grains,  witli  the  last  nearly 
colourless.  The  colour  arises  from  uipurity,  from  which  it  may  be  freed 
by  dissolvbg  it  in  boiling  alcohol,  and  separating  the  crystals  which  form 
on  the  cooling  of  the  solution.  It  is  readily  distinguished  by  the  action  of 
oil  of  vitriol  upon  it,  which  occasions  a  deep  blue  colonr,  passing  to  green, 
and  ultimately  to  brown. 
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"  GuroxR*'  recooinieiids,  in  maluiig:  elder^flower  water,  to  iDflise  the 
flowers  in  boiliog  water,  and  strain,  then  to  distil  the  liqoor.  He  alsb 
recommends,  in  iiiakin|r  symp  of  squills,  to  prepare  tka\u»<<*i*  c^^  vith 
a  smaller  proportion  of  acid  than  the  Pharmacopoeia  recommends*,  to  dia* 
solre  the  sugar  in  the  remainder  of  the  acid,  and  mix  the  two  together. 

"  Amic08,*  (Plymoatli),  has  sent  us  a  description  of  bia  method  of  taking 
specific  gravities,  which  we  bad  thought  of  publishing,  but  on  examining  it, 
we  find  there  are  two  serious'objections  to  it ;  first,  that  it  involves  more 
complicated  manipulation  than  the  ordinary  method ;  and,  secondly,  that  if 
atiictly  followed,  the  resulU  would  not  be  accurate. 

"  A  YoJTsa  Chbmist  "  (Pimlico).  —See  page  115. 

We  have  already  stated,  in  a  former  number,  that  the  piok  ooloor  for 
•bow  bottles  is  made  by  dissolving  oxide  of  cobalt  in  solution  of  ammonia. 
The  depth  of  colour  will  depend  on  the  quantity  of  cobalt  used.  Oxida  of 
cobalt  is  sold  by  most  mauofactaring  Chemists. 

Mr.  Lkay  is  referred  to  the  above.  Mr.  Leay  gives  the  following  direc- 
tions for  making  show  colours: — Gr«tit,  add  bichromate  of  potash  to  the  blue 
aoltttion  of  sulphate  of  copper,  with  ammonia.  Ydlow,  add  nitrate  of  potash 
to  solution  of  bichromate  of  potash.  Bsd,  a  dilute  solution  of  iodine  with 
iodide  of  potassium.    [This  last  would  not  be  a  very  good  red.] 

*'  Unus  b  iTOBis."~Tbe  communication  has  been  received,  but  we  see  no 
reason  for  changing  our  opinion. 

"  Crbuicus.** — A  coloured  chart  of  chemical  tests  has  been  pnbliabed  by 
Medwin  and  Co.,  8,  Temple  Street,  Whitefriars. 

*'  Spbbo"  (Cheltenham).— Lindley's  Elements  of  Botany,  price  10«.  6d, 

W.  M.  O.  and  L.  S.  H.— Parnell's  Elements  of  Chemical  Analysis^ 

price  10*.  6d, 

**  M.  MiNOB.'*~Chloride  of  Bromine  may  be  formed,  at  eonimon  tea»> 
perature,  by  transmitting  a  current  of  chlorine  through  bromine,  and  con- 
densing the  disengaged  vapours  by  means  of  a  freezing  mixture.  Turner's 
Chemistry,  p.  314. 

"  Sarza." — Being  altogether  a  madicaZ  question,  we  cannot  offer  an 
opinion. 

*'  Aincos." — ^We  know  of  no  authorized  formula  for  Pil.  Cochia.  For 
the  derivation  of  the  name,  see  vol.  iii.  p.  48. 

"  Sc&UTATOB." — De  Yallenger's  Mineral  Solution,  is  sold  at  Apothecaries' 
Han ;  it  contains  chloride  of  arsenic,  but  we  have  not  been  able  to  obtain 

the  formula. 

T.  C— Elder- flower  water  does  not  generally  become  aour  within  a  few 
days  of  its  distillation,  unless  it  happen  to  have  been  kept  in  a  foul  bottle 
or  can.     A  second  distillation  would  be  of  no  use. 

Mr.  Ba&tlktt,  in  reference  to  the  Patent  Medicine  Licence,  animadverts 
on  the  facts,  that  the  same  amonnt  is  paid  by  the  wholesale  and  reteil  dealer 
for  a  licence ;  and  that  although  the  demand  for  patent  mcdicinea  is  mack 
greater  in  the  country  than  in  London,  yet  the  charge  for  the  licence  is  leak 

G.  C«  B.  should  furnish  evidence,  and  authenticate  his  information  with 
his  name,  otherwise  it  is  of  no  value. 

J.  W.  wbhes  to  have  the  formula  for  Unguentum  Lipitodiois. 

"  Ai.fb.bd/'A.P.S.  wishes  to  have  formulae  for  effervescing  Cheltenham 
Salts  and  Moxon'a  Aperient  Magnesia.  Bine  Ink  is  made  by  adding  Prus- 
sian Blue  to  a  solutio  n  of  oxalic  acid. 
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G.  P.  Tr  H.— The  expense  of  walking:  the  Hospitals  is  about  £ltO, 
exclusive  of  board  and  lodging. 

A.  P.  S.  suggests,  that  the  Winter  Courses  of  Lectures  should  commence 
at  half-past  seren  in  the  morning,  in  order  to  ensure  a  good  attendance* 
especially  from  those  who  reside  at  a  distance,  and  whose  duties  oblige  them 
to  return  at  nine  or  soon  after. 

"  Am ATOR  SciiKTi.«"  is  eligible  to  become  an  Associate  on  passing  the 
Minor  Examination.    See  toI.  ii.  p.  481. 

*'  Amicos,"  having  commenced  business  on  his  own  accoant,  and  having 
been  an  Associate  before  July  1, 1843,  is  eligible  to  become  a  Member  and 
receive  the  diploma. 

Several  of  our  Correspondents  will  find  Answers  to  their  questions  in  the 
body  of  this  number. 

We  bad  intended  to  insert,  this  month,  the  substance  of  a  letter  from  Mr. 
CnipPKNTiELO,  but  are  prevented  doing  so  by  want  of  space. 

We  have  received  two  communications  from  Mr.  Murray,  of  Hull.  In  one 
of  these  he  lays  claim  to  priority  in  the  discovery  of  the  fact,  *'  that  roots  are 
excretory,  as  well  as  (absorbing  organs ;"  stating,  that  as  early  as  1818,  he 
instituted  a  variety  of  experiments  on  bulbous  and  other  roots,  the  result  of 
which  was  at  that  time  published,  and  received  with  some  degree  of  soep« 
ticism,  although  it  has  since  been  confirmed,  and  is  adverted  to  by  Dr.  A.  T. 
Thomson,  in  the  Puarmacbutical  Journal,  as  a  discovery  of  more  recent 
investigators. 

In  the  other  communication,  Mr.  Murray  states,  that  he  was  one  of  the 
first  to  employ  hydrated  peroxide  of  iron  as  an  antidote  for  arsenic ;  and  that 
Itis  experiments  "  were  communicated  at  the  time  to  M.  Orfila,  and  duly 
acknowledged." 

We  have  received  a  communication  from  Mr.  Gill,  which  is  not  adapted 
•for  our  pages. 


ERRATA. 

At  p.  7l,  six  lines  from  th«  foot  of  the  page,  for  6o<'  Fahr.,  ^ead  ISS*  Fstar. 

In  **  Gmelin's  Refatation  of  the  Binar  Salt  Theory'*  (hypothesis),  as  qnoted  in  our 
Review  (vol.  ill.  p.  90,  sixth  line  from  the  bottom)  from  the  original  work,  tliere  Is  a 
literal  error,  Hg3  H,  being  printed  for  Hgs  N.  Olie  passage  should  read :  '*  bnt  we 
most  consider  even  ammonia  Ha  N,  which  combines  with  several  metallic  oxides,  as 
S  Hg  O,  for  example,  to  be  metamorphosed  into  3  H  O  and  Hg3  N ;  that  is,  into  three 
atoms  of  water  -f  three  atoms  of  red  oxide  of  mercory,  associated  %rith  one  atom  of 
nitrogen.** 


Advertisements  to  Mr.  Churchill,  Princes  Street,  Soho. 

Instructions  from  Members  and  Associates,  respecting  the 
transmission  of  the  Journal,  to  Mr.  Smith,  17,  Bloomsbury 
Square. 

Other  Communications  to  The  Editoe,  338,  Oxford  Street 
(before  the  20th|  if  answers  be  desired  in  the  ensuing  number). 
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COMPETITION  IN  THE  DRUG  TRADE. 

The  sale  of  medicines  by  imqtuJified  persons  was  mentioned,  in 
our  last  nnmber,  as  a  source  of  unnatural  competition,  which  oc* 
casions  injury  to  the  regular  Druggist,  and  encourages  the  circu- 
lation of  inferior  drugs.  We  call  this  competition  unnatural^ 
because  the  parties  concerned  are  not  on  an  equality  —  those  who 
hare  been  educated  to  the  business  being  undersold  by  others  who 
are  ignorant  of  the  properties  of  drugs,  and,  therefore,  compara- 
tiyely  indifferent  respecting  their  quality. 

We  also  pointed  out  the  fiict.  that  no  remedy  can  be  found  for 
this  eyil ;  nor,  indeed,  haye  the  Chemists  and  Druggists  any  right 
to  complain  of  its  existence,  until  they  haye  established  a  distinc- 
tion between  themselyes  and  the  parties  alluded  to,  by  creating  a 
guahficatian  for  the  members  of  their  own  body. 

The  first  thing  to  be  done  is  to  improye  ^e  education  of  the 
Chembt9  themselyes-r-to  raise  their  standard  of  proficiency,  and 
enable  the  public  to  discoyer,  by  some  obvious  badge  of  distinction 
(besides  the  blue  bottie),  where  genuine  medicines  are  likely  to  be 
found,  and  in  whose  professional  skill  confidence  may  be  placed. 

The  qualified  Chemist  is  entitled  to  adequate  recompense,  not 
only  for  the  labour  of  exercising  his  skill,  but  also  for  the  labour 
which  he.  has  preyiously  undergone  in  acquiring  it.  His  time 
constitutes  a  portion  of  his  capital ;  and  its  yalue  must  be  esti- 
mated before  the  cast^pnce  of  his  goodscan  becorrectiy  ascertained. 
In  making  this  calculation,  a  variety  of  circumstances  relating  to 
the  nature  and  peculiarities  of  his  business  must  be  taken  into  con* 
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sideration ;  but  the  hypothesis  upon  which  all  our  arguments  are 
founded  is  the  presumption,  that  all  the  individuals  composing  the 
body  are  qualified.  In  order  to  make  our  hypothesis  correct,  we 
must,  defer  the  main  argument  for  the  present,  and  call  the  atten* 
tion  of  our  readers  to  the  means  by  which  alone  the  desired  im- 
proYcment  in  our  character  and  position  is  likely  to  be  e£Pected. 

THE  SCHOOL  OF  PHARMACY 

is  the  ladder  by  which  we  may  hope  to  ascend  to  our  proper  place 
in  the  profeisioii.  The  existence  of  such  an  mstittttion  is  a  prae* 
tical  demonstration  of  the  fact^  that  our  business  is  not  merdy  a 
mechanical  trade,  but  that  it  requires  in  those  who  MUnw  it  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  mental  cuHiTalion  and  sdentific  knowledge.  That 
many  members  of  our  body  are  thus  qualified  we  fiiUy  beliere ; 
but  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  qualifications  of  each  imdiTidual, 
as  well  as  the  means  by  which  they  hare  been  aoquired,  are  known 
only  to  himaelf.  The  branches  of  study  widi  which  ihe  Fharaui- 
ceutical  Chemist  should  make  hims^  acquainted,  have  not  until 
lately  been  clearly  defined,  and  are  not  even  now  inosted  upon. 
In  hctf  ihe  only  dass  of  Fharmacentists  who  are  obHged  by  law  to 
pass  an  examination  in  Pharmacy  are  the  Apothecaries.  The 
Chemists  are  left  at  liberty  to  use  their  own  discretion  in  the 
matter ;  those  who  possess  the  means  and  the  indination  to  study 
their  business  a^  a  profession,  learn  just  as  much  as  is  conTenient 
to  each  in^vidual,  and  no  more ;  others  trust  In'  the  blue  and  red 
bottles,  and  all  are  dassed  together  as  Chemists  and  Dn^gists. 

But  this  state  of  things  cannot  continue.  The  responsifaility 
which  rests  on  those  who  prepare  and  compoond  medicines  is  fdt 
by  the  puMic  ;  and  the  time  must  soon  airiye  in  whidi  the  edu- 
cated Chemist,  who  has  made  himself  acquainted  with  the  prin- 
dples  and  sdence  of  his  bnsinesB,  will  no  longer  be  confounded  or 
dassified  with  the  Chandler,  the  Grocer,  or  die  Oihnan. 

HoweTsr  humiliating  it  may  be  to  acknowledge  that  impecfec* 
tions  exist  among  us,  it  must  be  a  source  of  satidbction  to  enrj 
one  who  feds  interested  in  the  credit  of  his  profession,  to  xeAee^ 
that  dbe  whde  of  the  operationt  which  aze  now  in  progress  foe 
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Ae  ftdvanoement  of  edncatian  in  our  bbdj,  emanate  from  oor- 
aelTeiL  It  most  also  be  zecoikctedy  tliat  whatever  stigma  may  be 
tiiooght  to  exists  cannot  belong  to  tfaose  who  are  engaged  in  the 
vnrk  of  improvement,  but  to  the  disafPeeted  who  are  oontented 
to  remain  stationary,  while  every  other  dass  of  men  is  advancing 
with  the  tiaee*  And  sinee  we  have  every  reason  to  beMeve  that 
4  very  laige  proportion  of  oar  number  cordially  nnUe  in  the 
undertaking)  and  led  ihemselvea  identified  in  its  results,  it  is  not 
too  mnoh  to  expeet,  that  all  oar  meoAen,  in  proportion  to  tii^ 
epportnnity  within  their  reach,  wiH  eo-operate  in  promotmg  the 
prosperity  of  the  Schooi«  or  Pkabmact. 

Soma  allowance  must  be  made  for  the  prqadices  under  whidi 
wa  have  fivad  for  along  series  of  years,  in  reference  to  the  mode 
of  eondncting  our  respective  establishments.  The  routine  of 
ordinary  domestie  arrasgaments  must  not  be  neglected.  The 
deaaing  of  windows^  bottles,  ooonters,  &e.y  is  as  necessary  as  any 
other  daty»  and  it  may,  in  the  fiist  instance,  appear  inconvenient, 
and  in  some  cases  almost  imposdble,  to  disturb  the  usual  order  of 
proceedings  for  the  sake  of  liberating  young  men  to  attend 
lectures.  To  those  who  live  at  a  considerable  distance  from 
Bloomsbory  Square^  the  difficuHy  increases  in  proportion.  But 
when  it  is  remembered  that  the  information  gained  by  the  student 
daring  the  hour  of  lecture  in  the  morning,  will  conduce  to  the 
more  correct  perfiparmance  of  his  duties  during  the  day,  the  slight 
alteration  in  the  arrangements  whidi  would  be  requisite,  ought 
not  to  be  cosisidcred  an  insurmountaUe  obstacle.  If  this  should 
iavc^e  the  necessity  of  rising  an  hour  eariier,  the  student  would 
be  amply  rewarded  for  this  additional  industry,  by  the  insight 
whidi  he  would  gain  into  the  nx>re  devated  and  scientific  detiuh 
of  his  business.  The  expense  of  atten<yng  the  lectures  of  the 
PHAmKACZUncAi.  SociKTT  ia  so  inoonrideraUey  ^i^n  compared 
to  that  wlnehis  incurred  by  students  in  otiier  institutions,  that  the 
majority  of  our  Assodates  need  not  be  deterred  on  tins  account 
from  partidpating  in  the  benefit,  since  it  cannot  be  supposed  that 
a  young  msB,  whose  parents  could  affnd  to  ^ve  a  prennum  of 
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200  or  800  gmneas  for  his  uutmction  in  the  mechanical  operatkma 
of  the  busmesfly  could  be  nnaUe  to  pay  a  guinea  fiir  a  course  of 
lectures  bj  which  the  mind  might  be  directed  to  perform  those 
operations  on  correct  scientific  principles.  In  h/ct,  those  whose 
cixcumstances  do  not  admit  of  the  purchase  of  education  at  this 
yeiy  moderate  rate,  ought  to  choose  some  other  line  of  business^ 
instead  of  continuing  in  one  whidb  ihey  unfortunately  have  not 
the  means  of  following  creditably.  However  desirable  it  may  be  to 
pursue  the  different  branches  of  study  at  the  same  period  of  time, 
and  thus  to  perceive  the  connexion  between  the  sciences^  this  may 
not,  in  all  cases,  be  practicable :  those  who  are  unable  to  attend 
two  or  more  courses  of  lectures  during  the  same  session,  must  be 
content  to  take  up  one  subject  at  a  time ;  and  the  extoit  to  which 
individuals  avail  themselves  of  these  advantages,  must  of  course 
depend  upon  their  respective  circumstances  and  position. 

If  it  be  asked  how  the  establishment  of  a  few  courses  of  lectures 
in  the  metropolis  can  influence,  or  benefit  the  body  at  large,  we 
may  make  the  same  enquiry  with  respect  to  every  other  profession, 
in  which  similar  &cilities  for  improvement  exist  in  certain  localities. 
In  every  institution,  there  must  be  a  nucleus  from  which  all  the 
proceedings  emanate  •  It  is  not  intended  to  confine  these  measures 
to  the  metropolis*  Steps  have  already  been  taken  for  establishing 
branch  schools  in  some  large  towns,  where  capabilities  for  effecting 
this  object  appear  to  exist ;  and  if  the  institution  should  meet  with 
that  encouragement  which  it  deserves,  its  benefits  will  be  still  fur- 
tiier  extended.  The  reputation  of  the  Society  can  only  be  main- 
tained by  the  energy  with  which  these  proceedings  are  conducted. 
The  examinations,  the  scientific  meetings,  the  library  and  museum, 
will  tend  no  less  than  the  lectures,  to  raise  the  qualification  of  our 
members,  and  thus  to  confer  upon  the  body  a  degree  of  professional 
character.  This  credit  will  extend  itself  to  all  the  members,  and  in 
course  of  time  the  diploma  of  the  Society  will  constitute  a  badge 
of  distinction,  entitling  the  possessor  to  public  confidence. 

The  Society  of  Apotiiecaries  is  located  in  London.  The  Exa- 
minations and  other  proceedings  take  place  at  the  establishment. 
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jet  efery  Member  aood  licentiate  in  wliaterer  part  of  ihe  conntiy 
be  may  setde,  ezbtlnts  tbe  diploma  of  tbe  Society  as  a  proof  of  bis 
proficiency,  and  enjoys  increased  reputation  in  consequence. 
Althongb  the  College  of  Surgeons  is  not  protected  by  Act  of  Par- 
liament, and  tbe  possession  of  tbe  diploma  of  tbat  body  is  optional^ 
few,  if  any,  respectable  practitioners  enter  into  practice  as  Surgeons 
without  previously  presenting  tbemselyes  for  examination  at  Lin- 
coln's Inn  Fields,  for  the  purpose  of  gaining  a  distinction  from  which 
they  derive  professional  character. 

The  Pharmaceutical  Society,  in  this  particular,  resembles  tiie 
College  of  Surgeons.  Our  Lectures  and  Examinations  are  not 
enferced  by  Act  of  Parliament,  but  the  credit  which  belongs  to 
the  members  of  such  an  institution  is  not  diminished  by  the 
voluntary  nature  of  its  constitution. 

There  is  another  circumstance  which  we  ought  not  to  forget— -> 
namely,  that  although  our  Society  is  at  present  a  volimtaiy  one, 
the  whole  medical  profession,  the  public,  and  tiie  legislature  are 
ufited  in  the  persuasion,  that  a  proper  qualification,  in  those  who 
prepare  and  sell  drugs,  is  absolutely  necessary  in  a  sanatory  point 
of  view.  We  may,  therefore,  anticipate  that,  sooner  or  later, 
some  compulsory  regulations,  in  reference  to  the  education  of  our 
body,  will  be  introduced  in  tiie  form  of  an  Act  of  Parliament. 

It  is  also  our  firm  belief,  that  a  majority  of  our  own  body  are 
anxious  for  the  result  which  such  regulations  would  produce.  We 
are  constantiy  receiving  letters  firom  members  of  the  trade,  suggest- 
ing tiie  propriety  of  petitioning  Parliament  to  restrain  Grocers 
and  other  unqualified  persons  from  encroaching  on  our  department: 
but  most  of  our  correspondents  appear  to  forget  that  the  granting  of 
such  a  petition  would  involve  the  necessity  of  at  once  establishing 
a  distinction  between  tiie  parties  to  be  protected  and  the  invaders 
of  their  prerogative  ;  which  distinction  could  only  be  founded  on 
individual  qualification  as  tested  by  a  regular  examination. 
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The  doubly  refracting  structure  is  not  inherent  in  the  mole- 
cules themselves.  Quartz  or  crystallized  silica  doubly  refracts ; 
but  tabasheer,  opal,  and  melted  quartz,  all  siliceous  substances, 
do  not.  Ice  doubly  refracts,  while  water  singly  refracts.  What 
is  the  reason  of  this  ? 

It  will  be  generally  admitted,  I  presume,  that  the  double  refrac- 
tion of  ice  is  a  molecular  property,  and  is  associated  with  the 
shape  of  the  atom ;  and  hence,  if  the  atoms  of  water  have  the 
same  form  as  those  of  ice,  they  ought  also  to  possess  the  doubly 
refracting  property  of  the  latter.  Now,  the  advocates  for  the 
hypothesis  of  the  uDcfaangeabiiity  of  atomic  forms  contend,  that 
in  ice  the  atoms  are  symmetrically  and  regularly  arranged,  with 
their  axes  pointing  in  the  same  direction ;  while  in  water 
they  are  tinsymmetrically  or  irregularly  arranged  or  jumbled 
together  in  such  a  manner  that  their  axes  have  every  possible 
direction,  so  as  to  create  a  general  equilibrium  of  the  polarizing 
forces.  But,  if  this  were  the  case,  two  specimens  of  water 
would  scarcely  ever  present  the  same  optical  properties.  If,  by 
smy  accident,  the  axes  of  a  large  majority  of  the  molecules  should 
happen  to  be  arranged  in  the  same  direction,  the  liquid  would 
then  possess  a  doubly  refracting  property.  Now,  it  appears  to 
me,  that  no  hypothesis  can  be  correct  which  ascribes  to  accident 
or  chance  a  constant  and  invariable  property  of  a  body ;  foe  I 
hold,  that,  except  when  approaching  the  freezing  point,  liquid 
water  is  invariably  a  single  refractor. 

But  on  the  assumption  that  the  shapes  of  atoms  are,  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  capable  of  change,  the  difficulty  is  easily  obviated. 
Suppose  the  atoms  of  liquid  water  to  be  spheres,  and  that  in  tiie 
act  of  freezing  they  become  spheroids,  the  expansion  of  water  in 
the  act  of  freezing,  the  doubly  refracting  property,  and  the  crys- 
talline form  of  ice  would  then  be  readily  explicable. 

A  consistent  explanation  of  Dimorphism  can  scarcely  be 
offered  except  on  the  assumption  of  the  changeability  of  the 
shapes  of  the  atoms.  Carbonate  of  lime,  for  example,  crystal- 
lizes in  two  distinct  and  incompatible  forms,  the  one  belonging  to 
the  rhombohedric,  the  other  to  the  right  prismatic  system.      In 
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the  first  case^  we  call  it  Iceland-spar;  in  tbe  other,  arragonite. 
Iceland-spar  has  one  negative  optic  axis,  arragonite  has  two 
negative  optic  axes.  The  shapes  of  the  atoms  of  these  bodies 
must,  therefore,  be  different.  Admit  that,  under  certain  circum- 
stances, the  atom  of  carbonate  of  lime  can  change  its  shape, 
a]}d  all  difficulty  as  to  the  production  of  these  forms  is  at  an  end. 

We  suppose,  therefore,  that  *'  when  in  the  process  of  evapora- 
tien  or  cooling,  any  two  molecules  are  brought  together  by  the 
forces  or  polarities  which  produce  a  crystalline  arrangement,  and 
strongly  adhere,  they  will  mutually  compress  one  another."  If 
the  compression  in  three  rectangular  directions  be  equal,  the 
crystal  will  be  a  singly  refracting  one :  if  the  compression  in 
two  directions  be  equal  but  different  in  the  third,  the  crystal  will 
be  a  doubly  refracting  one  with  one  optic  axis :  and,  lastly,  if  the 
compression  be  different  in  each  of  the  three  directions,  the  crystal 
will  doubly  refract,  and  have  two  optic  axes. 

5.  Molecular  Forces.— Between  the  molecules  of  crystals,  as 
well  as  of  other  bodies,  there  exist  attractive  and  repulsive  forces, 
in  virtue  of  which  the  molecules  are  retained,  not  in  contact,  but 
within  certain  distances  of  each  other*  These  forces  are  an- 
tagonists, and,  therefore,  the  molecules  acting  under  their  influ- 
ence, take  up  a  position  of  equilibrium,  where  the  two  opposing 
powers  counterbalance  each  other. 

But  in  crystals  it  is  necessary  to  admit,  besides  ordinary  attrac-' 
turn  and  repuUion,  a  third  molecular  force  called  ^lartfy,  which 
may  be  regarded  either  as  an  original  or  a  derivative  propertr. 
Without  this  it  is  impossible  to  account  for  the  regularity  of  crystal- 
line forms.  Under  the  influence  of  a  mutually  attractive  force 
particles  would  adhere  together  and  form  masses ;  the  shapes  of 
which,  however,  would  be  subject  to  the  greatest  variety ;  and 
Aough  occasionally  they  might  happen  to  be  regular,  yet  this 
could  not  constantly  be  the  case. 

The  simplest  conception  we  can  form  of  polarity  is,  that  it  de* 
pends  on  the  unequal  action  of  molecular  attraction  or  repulsion 
in  diflerent  directions.  A  molecule  endowed  with  unequal  at- 
tractive forces  in  different  directions  may  be  said  to  be  possessed 
of  polarity. 

A  crystal  has  length,  breadth,  and  depth  or  thickness.  It  is 
composed  of  molecules  accumulated  in  three  different  directions 
corresponding  to  these  three  measurements ;  and  it  is  obvious, 
therefore,  that  to  account  for  their  cohesion  we  must  suppose 
that  they  attract  each  other  in  three  directions ;  moreover,  as  the 
relative  intensity  of  their  attraction  in  these  directions  is,  in  many 
cases,  unequal,  it  might  be  even  supposed  that  they  are  three 
different  kinds  of  attractions.  To  render  this  subject  intelligible 
I  shall  make  use  of  some  illustrations  employed  by  Dr.  Prout  in 
one  of  the  Bridgewater  Treatises. 
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Suppose  three  molecules  to  adhere  tog^ether  to  form  a  single 
TOWy  line,  or  string  of  molecules,  in  virtue  of  an  attractive  force 
which  I  shall  distinguish  by  the  name  of  the  length  force.  The 
points  AAA  or  a aa  are  supposed  to  mutually  repel  each  other, 
ivhile  AaAaAa  mutually  attract  (fig.  24). 

Let  us  further  suppose  that  three  such  rows  of  particles  cohere 
in  virtue  of  an  attractive  force  acting  in  a  direction  perpendicular 
to  the  first.  We  may  distinguish  this  as  the  breadth  force.  The 
points  BB  B  or  bbb  arc  supposed  to  mutually  repel,  while 
Bb  Bb  Bb  mutually  attract.  These  three  rows  of  particles  by 
their  cohesion  form  a  plane  (fi%,  25). 

Again  let  us  assume,  that  three  such  planes  cohere  together,  in 
virtue  of  an  attractive  force  acting  in  a  direction  perpendicular  to 
both  the  other  forces.  This  force  we  may  denominate  the  depth 
force.  The  points  C  C  C  or  ccc  are  assumed  mutually  to  repel, 
while  Cc  Cc  Cc  mutually  attract.  These  three  planes  by  their 
union  form  a  solid  (fig.  26). 

Thus,  then,  we  suppose  that  the  molecules  of  crystals  have 
tliree  rectangular  axes  ot  attraction,  or  *'  lines  along  which  they 
are  most  powerfully  attracted,  and  in  the  direction  of  which 
they  cohere  with  difierent  degrees  of  force." 

Though  for  convenience  and  facility  of  explanation  I  have 
employed  the  terms  length-force,  breadth- force,  and  depth  force, 
I  by  no  means  wish  you  to  suppose  that  I  adopt  the  notion  of 
the  distinct  nature  of  these  forces.  They  may  be,  perhaps  they 
are,  one  force  acting  in  tliree  directions. 

Tliese  forces  may  be  eqval  or  unequal,  and  in  the  latter  case 
two  only,  or  all  three,  may  be  unequal.  That  is,  in  some  crystals 
the  length-force  may  be  equal  to  the  breadth- force,  and  this  to 
the  depth-force.  Or  two  only  of  the  forces  may  be  equal,  the 
third  being  unequal :  or,  lastly,  all  three  may  be  unequal. 

As  I  have  already  had  frequent  occasion  to  speak  of  the  elas^ 
ticity  of  crystals,  and  as  I  shall  again  have  to  refer  to  it,  I  think 
it  proper  to  explain  what  is  meant  by  it.  I  have  stated  that  the 
molecules  of  bodies  are  not  in  actual  contact,  but  are  separated 
by  greater  or  less  intervals.    They  are  kept  from  actual  contact 
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to  which  attraction  urges  them,  by  repulsion,  while^ their  further 
separation  is  opposed  by  attraction. 

Now  we  may  disturb  their  state  of  equilibrium.  We  may,  for 
example,  by  some  compressing  force,  compel  the  particles  to 
approach  nearer  to  each  other ;  but  when  the  disturbing  cause 
ceases  to  act,  the  particles  after  a  few  oscillations  take  up  their 
original  position.  This  then  is  what  we  mean  by  elasticity,  which 
is  obviously  a  consequence  of  attraction  and  repulsion.  An 
elastic  body  is  one  which  has  the  property  of  restoring  itself  to  its 
former  6gure  after  any  force  which  has  disturbed  it  is  withdrawn. 

If  by  any  force  we  approximate  the  particles  of  an  elastic 
body,  we  augment  its  elasticity,  and  vice  versd.  Now,  as  it  is 
repulsion  which  opposes  the  approximation  of  particles,  it  appears 
that  it  is  this  force  principally  which  confers  on  bodies  the 
property  called  elasticity. 

In  some  crystals  their  elasticity  is  equal  in  three  rectangular 
directions.  Such  crystals  may  be  denominated  equielcutic. 
Others,  however,  have  unequal  elasticities  in  different  directions, 
and  may  be  termed  unequielasiic.  The  first  are  single  refractors, 
the  latter  are  double  refractors.  Of  the  unequielastic  crystals, 
some  hare  two  of  their  three  elasticities  equal,  others  have  all 
three  of  their  elasticities  unequal:  the  first  may  be  termed 
di'unequielastic — the  second,  tri'unequielastic. 

The  elasticity  in  the  crystallographical  axis  may  fall  short  of  or 
exceed  that  in  other  directions :  in  the  first  case,  crystals  are  said 
to  have  a  negative  or  repulsive  axis,  or  an  axis  of  dilatation  ;  in 
the  latter  case,  they  are  said  to  have  a  positive  or  attractive 
axis,  or  an  axis  of  compression. 

By  experiments  made  by  Savart*,  on  the  mode  of  sonorous 
vibration  of  crystalline  substances,  it  has  been  shown,  that  the 
negative  or  repulsive  axis  is  the  axis  of  least  elasticity,  while  the 
positive  or  attractive  axis  is  the  axis  of  greatest  elasticity.  ''  In 
carbonate  of  lime,*'  he  observes,  *Mt  is  the  small  diagonal  of  the 
rhombohedron  which  is  the  axis  of  least  elasticity,  whilst  it  is 
that  of  greatest  elasticity  in  quartz."  To  be  convinced  of  the 
accuracy  of  this  assertion,  it  is  sufficient  to  cut,  in  a  rhombo- 
hedron of  carbonate  of  lime,  a  plate  taken  parallel  to  one  of  its 
natural  faces,  and  to  examine  the  arrangement  of  its  two  nodal 
systems,  one  of  which  consists  of  two  lines  crossed  rectangularly, 
which  are  always  placed  on  the  diagonals  of  the  lozenge,  the 
primitive  outline  of  the  plate ;  and  the  other  is  formed  of  two 
hyperbolic  branches,  to  which  the  preceding  lines  serve  as  axes, 
(fig.  27),  but  with  this  peculiarity,  that  it  is  the  small  diagonal 
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which  becomes  the  first  axis  of  the  hyperbola,  whilst  it  is  its 
second  axis  in  the  corresponding  plate  of  rock  crystal  (fig.  28). 
The  following  table  shows  the  relation  between  the  elasticities 
•ad  shapes  of  crystals : 
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Conclusions. — ^From  the  preceding  remarks  it  will  appear, 
1.  That  singly  refracting  crystals  are  equiaxed,  equiexpand- 
ingy  equielastic,  and,  on  the  ellipsoidal  hypothesis  of  molecales, 
may  be  assumed  to  be  made  up  of  spherical  atoms. 

2«  That  doubly  refracting  crystals  are  unequiaxed,  unequi* 
expanding,  unequielastic,  and,  on  the  ellipsoidal  hypothesis  of 
molecules,  may  be  assumed  to  be  made  up  of  either  spheroidal 
atoms  or  ellipsoids  with  three  unequal  axes. 

3.  That  uniaxial  crystals  Sive  di-unequiaxed,  di-unequiexpand- 
ing,  di-unequielastic,  and,  on  the  ellipsoidal  hypothesis  of  mole- 
cules, maybe  assumed  to  be  made  up  of  spheroidal  atoms. 

4.  That  biaxial  crystals  are  tri-unequlaxed,  tri-unequiexpand- 
ing,  tri-unequielastic ;  and»  on  the  ellipsoidal  hypothesis  of  mole- 
cules, may  be  assumed  to  be  made  up  of  ellipsoids  having  three 
unequal  axes. 

5*  That  doubly  refracting  crystals,  having  a  negative  or  repul" 
sive  axis^  expand  more,  and  have  less  elasticity  in  the  direction 
of  the  axis  than  in  directions  perpendicular  to  this. 

6.  Lastly,  that  doubly  refracting  crystals,  having  a  positive  or 
attractive  axis,  expand  less,  and  have  more  elasticity  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  axis  than  in  directions  perpendicular  to  this. 

I  shall  now  go  through  the  six  systems  of  crystals,  separately 
pointing  out  the  most  important  of  their  optical  and  other  pro- 
perties. 
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SYSTEM  X 
TnX  CUBIC   OR  OCTOH CORAL  STSTBIff. 

Synonymes. — ^The  regular^  the  tessular^  the  tesseral^  or  the 
isometric  system. 

Forms. — ^Thc  forms  of  this  system  are  either  homobedral  or 
whple  ibrms,  or  hemihedral  or  half  forms. 

MomeieAral  Fmrmu, 

1.  Begnlar  Octobedroou 

2.  Cube  or  HezahedroD. 

3.  Bhombic  Dodecahedrcm. 

4.  looeitetrahedroiL 

5.  TriakisoctohedroD. 

6.  Tetrakirfiexfthedroa. 

7.  Hexahinoctohedron, 


MemUudral  Formu. 

1.  Tetrahednn  or  HeDuoctohedron. 

2.  H^oositetrahedroa    or    Pyra- 

midal Tetrahedron. 

3.  Hemitriakisoctohedroxu 

4.  Hemihexakisoctdiedroii. 

5.  Hemitetrakishezahedroii  or  Fen- 

tagonal  Dodecahedron. 

6.  Hemioctakishexahednm. 


Flfl.S9. 


Fmr/ormi  of  the  Cubic  System  ;  oU.,  Cube,  Regular  Tetrmhedren^  Rkembio 

JhkUcahednm.  and  Begular  Oetohedreu. 

00, 66,  ec.   The  three  reetanpiilar  equal axei. 

Crystals, — Of  the  fifty-five  or  fifty-six  simple  or  elementary 
bodies  which  have  been  hitherto  discovered,  the  crystalline  forms 
ef  not  more  than  eighteen  have  been  ascertained.  Of  this 
nnmber,  no  less  than  thirteen  are  referable  to  the  cubic  system, 
namely  bismuth,  copper,  silver,  gold,  platinum,  iridium  (?),  iron^ 
lead,  titanium,  mercury,  sodium,  phosphorus  and  diamond. 
Now  it  appears  ^  priori  probable  that  simple  bodies  would  have 
spherical  atoms,  and,  therefore,  the  fact  that  the  above-named 
substances  crystallize  in  forms  belonging  to  the  cubic  system,  has 
been  adduced  as  an  additional  evidence  of  their  simple  nature* 

A  considerable  number  of  binary  compounds  also  belong  to 
this  system  —  as  the  chlorides  of  sodium,  potassium,  and  silver; 
sal  ammoniac  ;  the  bromide  and  iodide  of  potassium  ;  fluor-spar, 
and  the  sulphurets  of  zinc  (blende),  lead  (galena),  silver,  and 
iron  (pyrites). 

Some  substances,  which  contain  more  than  two  elements,  also 
belong  to  this  system,  as  alum  and  garnet. 

Now,  if  the  cubical  form  be  an  argument  for  the  simple  natara 
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of  the  metalsy  why,  it  may  be  asked » do  80  many  compound  bodies 
present  the  same  form  ?  To  this  we  can  ofFer  no  satisfactory  reply ; 
and  I  think,  therefore^ve  may  conclude  with  Dr.  Wollaston, ''  that 
any  attempts  to  trace  a  general  correspondence  between  the 
crystallographical  and  supposed  chemical  elements  of  nature, 
must,  in  the  present  state  of  the  sciences,  be  premature." 

Properties. — The  crystals  of  this  system  have  the  following 
properties :  they  are  equiaxed  singly  refracting,  equiexpanding 
aod  equielastic.     We  assume  their  molecules  to  be  spherical. 

When  examined  in  the  polariscope  they  present  no  traces  of 
colour. 

Exceptions,^' A  few  exceptions  exist  to  some  of  the  preceding 
statements ;  but  they  are  probably  more  apparent  than  real. 

1.  Several  crystals  of  this  system,  as  the  diamond,  fluor-spar, 
alum,  and  common  salt,  sometimes  exhibit  traces  of  a  doubly 
refracting  structure.  But  this  is  ascribable  to  irregularities  of  crys- 
tallization, or  to  the  operation  of  compressing  or  dilating  forces. 

2.  Boracite  (a  compound  of  boracic  acid  and  magnesia)  crys- 
tallizes in  the  general  form  of  the  cube ;  the  edges  of  which  are 
replaced,  and  the  dis^onally  opposed  solid  angles  dissimilarly 
modified.  Instead,  however,  of  being  merely  a  single  refractor, 
as  its  shape  would  lead  us  to  expect,  Dr.  Brewster  found  that  it 
was  a  double  refractor,  with  one  positive  axis  of  double  refraction 
in  the  direction  of  a  line  joining  two  opposite  solid  angles  of  the 
cube.  So  that,  in  point  of  fact,  it  possesses  the  properties  of  a 
rhombohedric  crystal.  We  may,  therefore,  regard  it  as  a  rhombo- 
hedron,  whose  angles  differ  from  a  right  angle  by  an  infinitely 
small  quantity. 

3.  Analeime  or  cubizite  (hydrated  silicate  of  alumina  and  soda) 
constitutes  another  remarkable  exception  to  the  general  rule,  that 
crystals  of  the  cubic  system  are  devoid  of  a  doubly  refracting  struc- 
ture. The  most  usual  form  of  this  crystal  is  the  icositetrahedron* 
**  Now  if  we  suppose,"  says  Dr.  Brewster,  **  its  contained  cube  to 
be  dissected  by  planes  passing  through  all  the  twelve  diagonals  of 
its  six  faces,  each  of  these  planes  will  be  found  to  be  a  plane  of  no 
double  refraction  or  polarization."  All  intermediate  portions  doubly 
refract.  From  every  other  known  doubly  refracting  crystal, 
analeime  differs  in  the  circumstance,  that  all  its  particles  do  not 
equally  possess  the  property  of  double  refraction,  those  in  the 
planes  above  mentioned  being  devoid  of  this  power,  and  the 
others  possessing  it  in  proportion  to  the  squares  of  their  distances 
from  these  planes.  It  differs  from  unannealed  glass  in  the  fact 
that  a  change  in  its  external  form  does  not  give  rise  to  a  change 
in  its  polarizing  power ;  but  each  fragment  possesses  the  same 
optical  property,  when  it  is  detached  from  the  mass,  that  it  had 
when  naturally  connected  with  its  adjacent  parts.  Analcime> 
therefore,  is  a  complete  optical  anomaly. 
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.  It  has  been  suggested,  that  these  curious  optical  properties 
may  depend  on  the  presence  of  both  a  doubly  and  a  singly  re* 
fracting  mineral ;  and  the  fact,  that  the  large  opake  crystals  of 
analcime,  found  in  the  valley  of  Fassa  in  the  Tyrol,  are  traversed 
by  plates  of  apophyllite  (a  doubly  refracting  crystal),  lends  sup- 
port to  this  hypothesis* 

SYSTEM  IL 

THE  SQUARE   PRISMATIC   STSTEM. 

Synonymes.^^The  four-memhered  or  two-  and  one-axed^  the 
pyramidal^  the  tetragonal^  or  the  monodimetric  system. 
•    Forms. — ^The  forms  of  this  system  are  either  homokedral  or 
"whole  forms,  or  hemikedral  or  half  forms. 

Homohedrai  Formt.  Bemiktdral  Ftrmt. 

1.  Octohedron  with  square  base.  1.  Hemioctohedron  or  Tetrahedron* 

2.  Tennmal  Face    or    Horizontal     2.  Hemi-dioctohedron. 

Hane. 

3.  Square  Prism  (of  two  positions). 

4.  Bioctohedron  or  Eight-sided  i^- 

ramid. 

5.  Eight-sided  prism. 

Fxo.30. 


Four  farms  of  tht  Square  Prwmatic  System  ;  vix..  Two  Square  PtUma  in  different 

poHtUms,  and  7\po  Octohedra  with  square  bases, 

a  a.    Principal  axis.    bb,ee,    Seoondaiy  axes. 

Crystals, — Among  the  crystals  ♦  of  this  system  are  chloride  of 
mercury  (calomel),  bicyanide  of  mercury^  ferrocyanide  of 
potassium  (yellow  prussiate  of  potash),  peroxide  of  tin^  copper 
pyriteSy  zircon^  and  apophyllite. 

Properties, — ^Tlie  crystals  of  this  system  have  the  following 
properties :  They  are  di-unequiaxed,  doubly  refracting  with  one 
optic  axis,  di-unequiexpanding,  and  di-unequielastic.  We  assume 
their  molecules  to  be  either  prolate  or  oblate  spheroids. 

The  two  equal  rectangular  geometric  axes  of  this  system  are 
called  secondary  axes  ;  while  the  third  or  odd  one,  which  may  be 
greater  or  less  than  the  others,  is  the  principal  or  prismatic  axis^ 
or  the  crystallographical  cueis^  or  the  axis  of  symmetry.    The 

*  Sowerbr  (Ann.  FhiL  xvL  223.)  mentions  ciystals  o(  Palladium  in  the 
iotm  of  octohedra  with  a  square  base  and  of  symmetrical  prisms. 
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optical  characters  of  this  system  are  the  following :  The  crystals 
are  doubly  refracting,  with  one  optie  axis  which  ccMocides  with 
the  principal  axis. 

If  a  thin  slice  of  a  crystal  of  this  system,  cat  perpendicularly 
to  the  principal  axis,  be  placed  in  the  polariscope,  it  presents  a  sys^ 
tern  of  circular  rings,  with  a  cross,  which  is  either  black  or  white, 
according  to  the  relative  positions  of  the  polarizer  and  analyzer. 

Ferrocyanide  of  poicusium  (commonly  called  prussiate  of 
potcmh)  may  be  conveniently  used  to  show  these  effects.  As 
found  in  commerce  it  usually  occurs  in  the  form  of  truncated 
octohedions  having  a  square  base.  It  should  be  split  with  a 
lancet  in  the  direction  of  its  lamines,  that  is,  perpendicularly  to 
its  principal  axis.  Plates,  of  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  or  more, 
in  thickness,  serve  for  the  polariscope.  They  present  a  cross, 
and  a  negative  system  of  circular  rings ;  but  the  yellow  colour 
of  the  crystal  affects  the  brilliancy  of  the  tints. 

Zircon  (a  compound  of  silica  and  zirconia)  is  valuable  for  op- 
tical purposes,  on  account  of  its  being  a  positive  uniaxial  crystal. 
Hence  if  a  plate  of  it,  which  gives  a  system  of  rings  of  the  very 
same  size  as  that  produced  by  a  plate  of  Iceland  spar  {2l  negative 
uniaxial'crystal)  be  superposed  over  the  latter  plate,  the  one  system 
of  rings  is  completely  obliterated  by  the  other ;  and  the  combined 
system  exhibits  neither  double  refraction  nor  polarization. 

I  shall  defer  all  explanation  respecting  the  rings  and  cross  of 
this  system,  until  I  speak  of  Iceland  spar  (a  crystal  of  the 
rhombohedric  system). 

Exceptions.Someexcepiionsto  the  above-mentioned  properties 
of  the  crystals  of  this  system  exist,  and  require  to  be  noticed. 

1 .  Ferrocyanide  of  potassium  is  subject  to  irregularities  of 
crystallization  ;  and  certain  specimens  present  a  double  system 
of  .rings,  or,  in  other  words,  are  biaxiaL  Certain  uniaxial 
specimens  give  a  positive  system  of  rings. 

2.  ApophylRte  or  Fisheye-stone  (a  compound  of  silica,  lime, 
potash,  and  water)  possesses  some  remarkable  properties.  In  the 
most  common  variety,  that  from  Cipit  in  the  Tyrol,  the  diameters 
of  the  rings  are  nearly  alike  for  all  colours  —  those  of  the  green 
rings  being  a  little  less.  Some  specimens  of  apophyllite^  called 
by  Dr.  Brewster  tesselated  apopkyllite,  present,  in  the  polari- 
scope, a  tesselated  or  composite  structure,  instead  of  the  ordinary 
cross  and  circular  rings.  Tliey  will  be  described  hereafter  among 
the  tesselated  or  intersected  crystals. 

SYSTEM  in. 

THK  RHOMBOHEDRIC  SYSTEM. 

SynonymtM, — ^Tbe  three-  and  one-axed^  the  klixokedrie^  the 
kemagommiy  or  the  trimetrie  system. 

Forms. — The  forms  of  this  system  are  either  homohedral  of 
hemihedraL 
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1.  Double  Siz-aided  Pyramid  (Heza- 

gondodecahedron;. 

2.  Right  TemuDal  Face  (HoruEO&tal 

Bane). 

3.  Hexagonal  Prism. 

4.  Double   Twelve-sided   Fyramid 

(Didodecahedron). 

5.  TvrelTeHnded  Frism. 


Miimihedral  nrma, 
1.  Bhombohedron  (  Hemidodflcahcr 

dnm). 
8.  ScalenohednxL 


Fio.  SI. 


Three  forms  of  the  Jthomhohedrie  System  ;  vix.,  the  H^sagonai  PrUm,  th€  Scalene 
Dodetahedron  mid  the  Rhamhokedron. 
a  a,   Th«  principal  axis.    bb,ee,dd.   Tba  Mooodary  axes. 

Crystals. — ^To  this  system  belong  some  bodies  supposed  to  be 
simple  or  elementary;  viz.,  antimony ,  araenicum^  and  telluriunu* 

Plumbago  or  graphite  and  the  native  alloy  of  iridiuwi  and 
osmium  also  belong  to  this  system. 

IcSf  magnetic  iron  pyrites^  cinnabar^  chloride  ofcalciuwi.  Ice* 
land  spar,  carbonates  of  iron  and  zinCf  dolomite  (magnesian  car- 
bonate of  lime),  nitrate  ofsoda^  hydrate  of  magnesia,  tourmaline^ 
talcyberyl^  chaboiitey  quartz y  and  one-axed  mica  belong  to  this 
system.  And  here  it  may  be  necessary  to  remark,  that  the  sab^ 
stance  known  to  mineral<^ists  by  the  name  of  mica,  and  which, 
in  trade,  is  usually  but  improperly  termed  /a/cf,  varies  in  its 
crystalline  forms  and  optical  properties.  One  kind  crystallizes 
iir  regular  hexagonal  prisms,  which  cleave  with  extreme  facility 
in  one  direction,  viz.,  perpendicularly  to  their  axis*  This  has 
only  one  axis  of  [no]  double  refraction,  and  consequently 
when  a  lamina  of  it  is  placed  in  the  polariscope  it  presents  only 
one  system  of  circular  rings  traversed  by  a  cross.  This  is  the 
kind  called  rhombohedral  or  uniaxial  mica,  the  majority  of  spe- 
cimens of  which  have  a  negative  or  repulsive  axis,  though  some 
have  a  positive  or  attractive  one.  But  there  is  another  kind  of 
mica,  of  more  frequent  occnrrence  in  the  shops,  and  which  is 
called  by  mineralogists  prismatic  or  diaxial  mca.     It  has  two 

«^Ifa»eiiMecU*«l%tlliubtai(?}'' among  ibmnbohediie 

t  Tfele  k  icfldily  ^KstingiiiBbed  ftom  mk»  Iff  its  gfea^  or  unctooas  ftsL 
Tke  moat  tamiHsr  kind  of  talc  is  that  sold  in  the  shofs  mder  the  name  of 
Frtnch  chalk.    It  is  talc  in  an  indurated  earthy  fiora* 
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axes  of  double  refraction,  and  consequently  when  a  plate  of  it  is 
placed  in  the  polariscope,  two  systems  of  coloured  rings  are  per* 
ceived.  This  kind  of  mica  ezuts  in  two  forms;  one  is  crystallized 
in  right  prisms,  the  other  in  oblique  prisms.  Hence  I  shall  dis- 
tinguish the  one  as  right  prismatic  mica,  the  other  as  oblique 
prismatic  mica*  They  will  be  described  hereafter.  In  conclusion, 
then,  the  kinds  of  mica  may  be  thus  arranged : 

The  principal  constituents  of  mica  are  silica  and  alumina.  But 
it  also  contains  potash  and  sesquioxide  of  iron. 

Properties. — The  forms  of  this  system  possess  four  axesf; 
yiz.,  three  equal  ones,  called  the  secondary  axes,  placed  in  one 
plane,  and  crossing  in  the  centre  at  an  angle  of  60^;  and  a 
fourth,  termed  the  principal  axis,  or  the  axis  of  symmetry,  or 
the  crystallograpkical  axis,  perpendicular  to  the  others,  from 
which  it  differs  in  length.  They  are  double  refractors,  with 
one  optic  axis  coincident  with  the  principal  axis.  Tliey  are 
di-unequiexpanding  bodies,  the  expansion  being  different  (greater 
or  less)  in  tne  principal  axis  from  that  in  the  secondary  ones. 
They  are  di-unequielastic ;  the  elasticity  in  the  principal  axis 
being  either  more  or  less  than  that  in  the  secondary  axes.  With 
regard  to  the  atoms,  we  may  assume  their  shape  to  be  spheroids. 

Iceland  spar  (Ca  O.  CO,)  may  be  conveniently  used  to  illustrate 
the  optical  properties  of  the  crystals  of  this  system.  'It  occurs  in 
rhomboid al  masses,  which  by  cleavage  yield  obtuse  rhombohedra. 
The  line  which  joins  the  two  obtuse  summits  of  one  of  these 
rhombohedra,  is  called  the  shortest  or  principal  axis,  the  crys" 
iallographical  axis,  the  axis  of  the  rhomboid,  or  simply  the  axis. 
A  plane  drawn  through  this  axis,  perpendicularly  to  a  face  of 
the  crystal,  is  called  the  principal  section.  This  section  belongs 
rather  to  a  face  than  to  the  entire  crystal,  for  each  face  has  its 
own.  Now  when  the  incident  rays  are  perpendicular  to  the  face 
of  the  crystal,  both  the  ordinary  and  extraordinary  rays  are 
always  found  in  the  same  plane,  so  that  the  deviation  of  the 
extraordinary  pencil  takes  place  in  the  plane  of  the  principal 
section.  Every  plane  in  the  interior  of  the  crystal,  which  is 
perpendicular  to  the  axis,  is  called  a  section  perpendicular  to  the 
axis,  or  the  equator  of  double  refraction.     In  this  plane  the 

t  The  description  adopted  in  the  lectures  is  that  of  Weiss  and  Hose;  some 
other  writeFB  admit  only  three  axes.  Thus,  Turner  (^Elementa  of  Chemigiry 
7th  ed.,  p.  588)  deacribes  three  equal  but  not  rectangular  axes;  while  Griffin 
(^System  of  CrystaUoaraphv,  pp.  151  and  258)  admits  three  rectangular  bat 
unequal  axes.  Neither  of  thirae  modes  of  descriptions  appear  to  me  so  com- 
pletely to  connect  the  form  with  the  optical  and  other  properties  of  the 
crystals,  as  Weiss  and  fiose's  method. 
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doubly  refracting  force  is  at  a  maximum,  and  when  a  ray  is 
incident  in  this  plane,  the  resulting  extraordinary  and  ordinary 
rays  are  both  in  the  same  plane. 

If  a  plate  of  Iceland  spar,  cut  perpendicularly  to  the  principal 
or  shortest  axis,  be  placed  in  the  polariscope,  the  polarizing  and 
analyzing  {>lates  being  crossed,  we  observe  coloured  curves  or 
concentric  rings  intersected  by  a  rectangular  black  cross,  the  arms 
of  which  meet  at  the  centre  of  the  rings  (fig.  32). 

Fl«.a2.  FI0.8S.  FlO.34. 


The  coloured  curves  or  rings  are  called  the  lines  of  equal  tint^ 
or  isochromatic  lines  (from  la-os  equal  and  xP^H^^^  coloured). 
In  this  and  other  uniaxial  crystals,  they  are  disposed  in  concentric 
circles,  and  are  similar  to  Newton's  rings  seen  by  reflection. 

If  we  revolve  the  plate  of  Iceland  spar  on  its  axis,  the  rings 
and  cross  preserve  the  same  position ;  but  if  either  the  polarizing 
or  analyzing  plate  be  rotatea,  some  remarkable  changes  occur. 

Suppose  tne  analyzing  plate  to  be  turned  45^  round  the 
incident  ray  in  a  left-handed  direction,  we  observe  that  the 
original  or  primary  coloured  rings  grow  fainter  or  more  dilute,  and 
the  cross  seems  to  shift  its  position  to  the  left,  while  its  blackness 
lessens  and  is  replaced  by  another  set  of  rings,  which  alternate 
with,  and  are  complementary  to,  the  original  curves  (fig.  33). 

If  the  analyzing  plate  be  rotated  45^  further  in  the  same 
direction,  that  is  90^  to  the  first  or  original  position,  the  black 
cross  is  replaced  by  a  white  one,  and  the  original  set  of  coloured 
rings  id  succeeded  by  a  second  or  complementary  set,  the  rings 
of  which  are  intermediate  to  the  original  ones,  and  are  similar  to 
Newton's  rings  seen  by  transmission  (fig.  34). 

If  the  system  of  rings  with  a  black  cross  (fig.  32)  were  super- 
posed in  the  system  with  the  white  cross  (fig.  34)  white  light  would 
be  reproduced. 

If  the  incident  polarized  light  be  white,  the  rings  consist  of  com- 
pound tints  produced  by  the  superposition  on  each  other  of  rings 
formed  by  each  of  the  homogeneous  rays  composing  white  lig;ht. 

VOL.  III.  M 
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Of  course,  if  the  rings  of  all  the  colours  were  oi  ibe  same  size,  die 
resulting  system  would  coonist  of  black  and  white  rings ;  but  beia|^ 
of  diiTerent  dimensions,  we  obtain  a  system  of  different  colours. 
In  this  case*  the  cross  is  either  black  or  white,  not  coloured. 

If  the  incident  polarized  lig-ht  be  homogeneous  the  rmgscoiisist 
of  rings  of  the  cdour  of  the  light  employed  separated  by  black 
rings.  Thus,  suppose  red  light  to  be  used',  the  rings  will  be  alter* 
nately  red  and  black;  whereas  if  Uue  light  be  eodployed,  they 
will  be  alternately  blue  and  black.  Their  size  varies  with  the 
colour  of  the  light :  red  produces  the  largest,  violet  the  smallest 
system  of  rings.  In  all  cases  in  which  homogeneous  light  is 
employed  the  cross  is  either  a  black  or  a  coloured  one. 

The  radii  of  the  bright  rings  are  as  the  square  roots  of  the  odd 
numbers,  1,  3,  5,  7^  &c.;  while  those  of  the  dark  rings  are  as 
the  square  roots  of  the  even  numbers,  2,  4,  6,  8,  &c.  In  other 
words,  the  squares  of  the  diameters  of  the  bright  rings  are  as  the 
odd  numbers,  1,  3,  5,  7,  &c. ;  while  the  squares  of  the  diameters 
of  the  dark  rings  are  as  the  even  numbers,  2,  4,  6,  8,  &c. 

Squares  of  the  dia-  (  Bright  rings 
meters  of  the  . . .  (  Dark  rings 

The  actual  diameter  and  breadth  of  the  rings  are  increased 
by  diminishing  the  thickness  of  the  crystalline  plate.  To  speak 
more  precisely,  the  radii  of  the  rings  are  inversely  as  the  square 
root  of  the  thickness  of  the  plate ;  and,  therefore,  the  rings  are 
smaller  with  a  thick  plate  than  with  a  thin  one.  Thus  while  a 
plate  of  a  given  thickness  will  produce  a  system  of  rings,  the 
whole  of  which  can  be  seen  at  once,  a  plate  considerably  thinner 
will  give  rings  of  so  much  larger  diameter  and  greater  breadth, 
that  the  whole  system  cannot  be  taken  in  at  once  by  the  eye* 
It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  the  comparative  doubly  refracting 
power  of  two  uniaxial  crystals  may  be  ascertained  by  observing 
the  size  of  the  rings  produced  by  plates  of  equal  thickness  ;  with 
a  powerful  doubly  refracting  crystal  the  rings  are  less  than  with 
a  crystal  possessing  this  property  in  a  weaker  degree.  In  fact, 
the  radii  of  the  rings  are  inversely  as  the  doubly  refracting  power 
of  the  crystal. 

Let  us  now  endeavour  to  explain  generally  the  origin  of  the 
coloured  rings  and  of  the  cross,  according  to  the  undulatorv 
hypothesis ;  and,  for  precision  and  brevity  of  description,  I  shall 
suppose  that  tourmaline  plates  are  used  in  the  polariscope  both 
for  polarizing  and  analyzing. 

The  first  tourmaline  plate  polarizes  the  light  which  is  then 
incident  on  the  Iceland  spar.  In  their  progress  through  the 
latter,  some  of  the  polarized  rays  suffer  double  refraction,  others 
are  transmitted  without  undergoing  this  change.  For  there  are 
two  rectangular  planes  of  polarization  of  the  luminous  rays  in 
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Iceland  spar,  one  of  the  plane  of  polarization  of  the  ordinary 
rays,  the  other  of  the  extraordinary  rays ;  and  in  those  parts  of 
the  crystal  in  which  the  plane  of  polarization  of  the  incident 
light  coincides  with  either  of  the  planes  of  polarizatioQ  of  the 
rays  in  the  crystal,  no  double  refraction  occurs.  On  the  other 
hand,  in  those  parts  of  the  crystal  in  which  neither  of  its  planes 
of  polarization  coincide  with  the  plane  of  the  incident  polarized 
lights  double  refraction  ensues. 

Fig,  35.  All  the  ordinary  rays  which  emerge 

from  the  crystal,  are  polarized  in  planes 
which  pass  through  the  principal  axis 
of  the  crystal :  while  the  extraordinary 
rays  will  be  polarized  in  planes  per- 
pendicular to  these.  Let  fig.  35  re- 
present the  crystalline  plate  cut  per- 
the  axis  e.  The 
radiating  white  lines  represent  the 
planes  of  polarization  for  the  ordinary 
rays,  and  the  circular  white  lines  the 
planes  of  polarization  for  the  extraor- 
dinary rays. 

The  two  sets  of  rays  (that  is,  the 
ordinary  and  the  extraordinary)  form  two  cones  of  refracted 
rays,  having  a  common  axis  coincident  with  the  axis  of  the  crystal. 
The  summit,  or  apex  of  each  cone,  will  be  at  the  eye  of  the 
observer ;  and  the  diameter  of  the  base  of  the  cone  will  of  course 
vary  according  to  its  distance  from  the  eye.  The  different  rays, 
of  which  each  cone  is  made  up,  undei^  different  changes.  Those 
which  form  the  axis  of  the  cone,  traverse  the  plate  at  a  perpen- 
dicular incidence,  and,  therefore,  are  not  refracted ;  while  those 
which  pass  through  the  plate  obliquely,undergo  double  refraction. 
The  ordinary  or  the  extraordinary  rays  forming  the  same  cone 
have  not  all  an  equal  intensity  at  different  parts  of  its  circum- 
ference. For  if  the  plane  of  polarization  of  the  incident  lig:hc 
be  identical  with  or  parallel  to  a  b,  fig.  35,  it  is  evident,  that  while 
the  intensity  of  the  ordinary  rays  will  be  at  a  maximum  in  the 
plane  a  b,  and  at  a  minimum  or  nil  in  a  direction  perpendicular 
to  this  c  d,  the  intensity  of  the  extraordinary  rays  will  be  at  a 
mcLximum  in  the  plane  c  d,  and  at  a  minimum  or  nil  in  a  direction 
perpendicular  to  this,  a  b. 

Hence  those  rays  which  are  incfdent  on  the  crystal  in  the  plane 
a  bf  traverse  the  plate  without  having  their  plane  of  polarization 
charged,  emerge  as  ordinary  rays,  and,  by  the  subsequent  action 
of  the  analyzing  plate,  form  two  arms  of  the  rectangular  cross,  a  b 
(fig.  36).  Those  rays  which  are  incident  on  tlie  crystal  at  any  point 
of  the  line  c  d  also  traverse  the  crystal  without  having  their  plane  of 

m2 
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Tia.  36.  polarization  changed,  but  they  emerge  as  «x- 

a  traordinary  rays,  and ,  by  the  subsequent  ac- 

4  tion  of  the  analyzer,  form  the  remaining  two 

g  arms  of  the  rectangular  cross  c  d  (fig.  36). 

«  Extraor^nary  rays,  d  The  two  sets  of  polarized  incident  rays  which 
1^  thus  traverse  the  crystal, without  having  their 

4  plane  of  polarization  changed,  and  emerge, 

Q  the  one  as  the  ordinary,  the  other  as  the 

^  extraordinary  rays,  form  either  a  black  or  a 

iivhite  cross,  according  as  they  are  either  suppressed  or  trans- 
mitted by  the  second  or  analyzing  tourmaline.  If  the  two 
tourmalines  be  crossed  the  rays  are  suppressed — if  they  coincide 
the  rays  are  transmitted*  In  the  first  case  we  perceive  a  black 
cross,  in  the  second  a  white  one. 

Fio.37.  Thus,  then,  all  the  rays  which  emerge 

from  the  second  surface  of  the  crystal,  at 
any  point  of  the  two  lines  ah^cd  (fig.  37), 
will    not  be   divided    into  two,   nor   have 

their  planes  of  polarization  altered.     But 

all  the  polarized  rays  which  are  incident 
on  the  crystal  in  any  direction  intermediate 
between  the  positions  a  b  and  c  d  suffer 
o  double  refraction,  since  their  planes  of  pola- 

rization coincides  neither  with  the  plane  of  polarization  of  the 
ordinary,  nor  with  that  of  the  extraordinary  rays ;  that  is,  the 
vibrations  of  the  incident  rays  are  resolved  into  two  sets,  one 
which  forms  the  ordinary  rays,  and  the  other  perpendicular  to  it, 
which  forms  the  extraordinary  rays.  The  two  systems  of  waves, 
produced  by  these  two  sets  of  vibrations,  proceed  through  the 
crystal  with  unequal  velocities  and  describe  different  paths; 
consequently  they  emerge  in  different  phases,  that  is,  in  a  condition 
for  suffering  interference  by  the  action  of  the  analyzer.  In  my 
]ast  lecture,  however,  I  so  fully  explained  the  agency  of  the 
analyzer  in  giving  rise  to  the  phenomena  of  colour,  that  I  need 
not  now  enter  further  into  it.  I  shall,  therefore,  only  add,  that 
the  coloured  rings  owe  their  origin  to  interference. 

A  circumstance  which  affects  the  formation  of  the  rings,  is  the 
inclination  of  the  polarized  rays  to  the  optic  axis  of  the  crystal. 
In  the  axis  itself,  where  the  arms  of  the  cross  pass  athwart  each 
other,  no  colour  is  produced,  consequently  there  can  be,  in  this 
position,  no  double  refraction.  But  those  rays  which  suffer 
double  refraction  and  produce  colour,  traverse  the  crystal 
obliquely,  and  at  an  inclination  to  the  optic  axis,  and  the  obliquity 
or  inclination  augments  in  proportion  as  we  recede  from  the 
centre  or  axis.  Now  the  effect  of  an  increase  in  the  inclination 
of  the  rays  to  the  optic  axis  is  equivalent  to  an  increase  of 
thickness  in  the  crystal.     Hence  it  is  obvious  why  we  have  rings, 
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and  not  an  uniform  tint,  as  in  the  case  of  the  thin  films  of  sele* 
nite  described  in  our  last  lecture.  Moreover,  it  is  obvious  that  at 
equal  distances  around  the  axis  the  inclinations  will  be  the  same, 
and  consequently  the  similar  tin^s  will  be  found  at  equal  distances 
from  the  axis ;  in  other  words,  the  lines  of  eaual  tint  or  isochro^ 
matic  lines  will  be  disposed  in  concentric  circles. 

That  the  tints  of  the  system  of  rings  accompanying  the  black 
cross  should  be  complementary  to  those  which  accompany  the 
white  cross,  will  be  readily  understood  from  what  was  stated  in 
the  last  lecture  respecting  the  office  of  the  analyzing  plate. 

The  rings  of  the  two  systems  do  not  occupy  the  same  position , 
but  are  transposed ;  that  is,  the  bright  rings  of  the  one  system 
occupy  the  position  of  the  dark  rings  of  the  other  system.  The 
cause  of  this  is  obvious — the  rings  of  the  two  systems  are  produced 
by  different  rays.  The  two  sets  of  rays  which  successively  pass 
through  the  tourmaline  analyzing  plate  in  its  two  positions, 
would,  if  this  plate  were  not  interposed,  pass  simultaneously 
and  produce  an  uniform  tint  of  the  same  colour  as  that  of  the 
incident  light.  In  other  words,  without  the  analyzer  neither  cross 
nor  rings  would  be  perceived. 

But  why,  it  may  be  asked,  is  the  maximum  brilliancy  of  the 
rings  at  the  middle  of  the  four  quadrants ;  that  is,  in  lines  or 
directions  which  are  equidistant  from  the  two  nearest  arms  of  the 
Cross  ?  Because  it  may  be  replied,  it  is  at  these  spots  that  the 
ordinary  and  extraordinary  rays  (produced  by  double  refraction) 
are  equal.  On  either  side  of  these  directions,  the  ordinary  ray 
has  either  a  greater  or  less  intensity  than  the  extraordinary  one. 

Iceland  spar  has,  as  I  have  already  stated,  a  negative  or 
repulsive  axis ;  and  1  shall  take  this  opportunity  of  explaining 
the  method  used  by  Dr.  Brewster  for  distinguishing  whether  the 
axis  of  a  crystal  be  positive  or  negative.  Take  a  film  of  selenite 
(sulphate  of  lime),  and  mark  on  it  the  neutral  axes ;  then,  by  a 
little  wax,  attach  it  to  a  plate  of  Iceland  spar  (cut  so  as  to  Show 
the  rings),  and  place  them  in  the  poiariscope.  If  the  film  by  itself 
produces  the  red  of  the  second  order,  it  will  now,  when  combined 
with  the  Iceland  spar,  obliterate  part  of  the  red  ring  of  the  second 
order  in  two  alternate  and  opposite  quadrants  (either  a  c  and  b  d, 
or  ad  and  b  c,  figs.  32  and  34).  The  line  of  the  film  which  crosses 
these  two  quadrants  at  right  angles  to  the  rings  is  the  principal 
aan'f  of  selenite,  and  should  be  marked  as  such.  Then  if  we  wish  to 
examine  whether  any  other  system  of  rings  is  positive  or  negative, 
we  have  only  to  cross  the  rings  with  the  principal  axis  **  by  in- 
terposing the  film :  and  if  it  obliterates  the  red  ring  of  the  second 
order  in  the  quadrant  which  it  crosses,  the  system  will  be  nega* 
tive ;  but  if  it  obliterates  the  same  ring  in  the  other  two  quadrants 
which  it  does  not  cross,  then  the  system  will  be  positive.  It  is  of 
Bo  consequence  what  colour  the  film  polarizes,  as  it  will  always 
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oUbcnite  the  tint  of  the  same  nature  in  the  system  of  rings  under 
ezaminatioD/^ 

Plates  of  tourmaline,  obtained  by  cutting  the  crystals  at  right 
angles  to  the  fnrincipal  or  prismatic  axis,  as  described  in  my  first 
kctnre,  present  circular  rings  and  a  cross  when  examined  by 
the  polariscope. 

Jc9  belongs  to  the  rhombohedric  system.  The  beautiful  and 
legiihur,  though  varied,  crystalline  forms  of  snow  may  be  regarded 
as  sIceletoD  crystals  of  this  system.  I  have  here  depicted  (see 
fig.  38)  a  few  forms  taken  from  Captain  Scoresby*s  work  on  the 
Arctic  Regions ;  and  in  tliem  you  may  readily  trace  the  three 
secondary  axes  (b  b,  cc^  d  d),  placed  in  the  same  plane,  and  in- 
clined to  each  other  at  an  angle  of  60°,  white  the  fourth  or  prin* 
cipal  axis  (a  a)  is  perpendicular  to  the  other  three. 

Pio.SS. 


CrfstaU  o/Snow» 

Now,  if  yoa  take  a  sheet  of  clear  ice,  about  an  inch  thick,  and 
which  Ims  been  slowly  formed  in  still  weather,  and  examine  t^  by 
the  polariscope,  you  will  readily  detect  the  circular  rings  and 
cross.  The  system  of  rings  formed  by  ice  is  positive  or  attractive  ; 
and,  therefore,  is  of  an  opposite  kind  to  that  of  Iceland  spar. 

Exceptions. — ^To  the  general  properties  of  crystals  of  the 
rhombohedric  system  some  exceptions  exist. 

1.  In  Iceland  spar,  beryl,  and  other  crystals  of  this  system,  the 
rii^  are  not  unfrequently  distorted,  owing  to  irregularities  of 
crystalline  structure. 

2.  Quartz  belongs  to  this  system,  but  its  optical  phenomena  are 
very  different  to  those  of  anyother  crystal,  and  will  be  described 
in  my  next  Lecture,  under  the  head  oi  circular  polarizaiunu 

3.  Ametkyst  is  another  exception,  which  I  shall  hereafter 
describe. 

4.  Ckabcuiie  (a  mineral  compound  of  silica,  alumina,  lime 
water,  and  potash)  is  a  rhombohcdral  crystal,  sometimes  endowed 
with  remarkable  optical  properties.  **  In  certain  specimens  of 
this  mineral,"  says  Dr.  Brewster,  **  the  molecules  compose  a 
regular  central  crystal,  developing  the  phenomena  of  regular 
double  refraction ;  but  in  consequence  of  some  change  in  the 
state  of  the  solution,  the  molecules  not  only  l)egin  to  form  a 
hemitrope  crystal  on  all  the  sides  of  the  central  nucleus,  but 
cack  successive  stratum  has  an  inferior  doubly  refracting  force 
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tiH  it  wholly  disappears.  Beyond  this  limit  it  appenrs  wilh  an 
opposite  character,  and  gradoally  increases  till  the  crystal  is 
complete.  In  this  case  the  relatiTe  hitensities  of  the  axes  ot 
poles  from  which  the  forces  of  aggregation  emanate,  have  been 
gradually  changed,  probably  by  the  introduction  of  some  raimite 
matter,  which  chemical  analysis  may  be  unable  to  detect.  If 
we  suppose  these  axes  to  be  three,  and  the  foreign  particles  to 
be  introduced,  so  as  to  weaken  the  force  of  aggregation  of  the 
greater  axis,  then  the  doubly  refracting  force  will  gradually 
diminish  with  the  intensity  of  this  axis,  till  it  disappears,  when 
the  three  axes  are  reduced  to  equality.  By  continuing  to  dimi- 
nish the  force  of  the  third  axis,  the  doubly  refracting  force  will 
reappear  with  an  opposite  character,  exactly  as  it  does  in  the 
chabasite  under  consideraticm." 

[T»  be  eoMtinuei  to  nor  ncrf.] 

THE  SALE  OF  SPIRITS  OF  WINE. 

The  Manchester  Glmrdiak  of  August  26,  contains  a  report 
of  an  information  at  the  Borough  Court,  against  Mr.  Holyoake, 
one  of  our  members.    The  first  witness  stated,  that  on  the  28th 
of  June,  **  a  gentleman"  (whom  he  identified  as  Mr.  Watson,  an 
exciseman)  requested  him  to  go  to  Mr.  Holyoake's  shop  for 
half*a-pint  of  spirit  of  wine.    The  next  witness  was  Mr.  Watson, 
the  exciseman,  who  swore  that  he  had  employed  the  former 
witness  to  fetch  the  spirit,  which  he  produced.     In  the  minor 
details  there  was  some  discrepancy  in  the  eridence  of  these 
witnesses.    Mr.  Bent,  who  appeared  for  the  defence,  contended 
that  the  charge  being  brought  under  the  6th  Geo.  IV.,  cap.  81, 
sect.  2  and  26,  his  client  was  not  liable  to  a  penalty,  because 
this  Act  allows  Chemists  and  Apothecaries  to  sell  spirits  of  wine 
for  medicinal  purposes ;  and  also  contains  a  clause  which  ex** 
pressly  continues  all  the  provisions  of  the  Acts  passed  before 
1825,  and  consequently  that  of  the  12th  sect,  of  the  16th  Geo.  IL, 
cap.  8,  which  preserves  the  right  to  Chemists,  &c.  to  sell  any 
quantity   not  exceeding  a  pint,     Mr.  Kelly  stated,  in  reply, 
that  this   Act  was   altogether   repealed ;   on   which   Mr.  Bent 
shifted  his  ground,  stating  that  he  had  another  line  of  defence, 
which,  on  the  present  occasion,  would  render  it  unnecessary  to 
discuss  that  point  of  law ;  he,  therefore,  produced  witnesses  who 
proved,  that  on  the  day  in  question,  Mr.  Holyoake  happened  to 
hare  no  spirit  of  wine  on  the  premises,  as  he  was  obliged  to 
borrow  three  ounces  from  a  neighbour,  for  a  prescription  which 
came  in  at  the  time.   The  sale  of  the  spirit  not  being  proved,  the 
Magistrates  decided  in  favour  of  the  defendant ;  but  the  Excise 
have  subsequently  served  Mr.  Holyoake  with  a  notice  that  they 
shall  carry  the  case  U>  the  sessions.    A  Correspondent  informs 
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US,  that  '*  the  exciBeman  is  the  same  who  has  laid  other  informa* 
tions  iQ  the  neighbourhood,  and  in  this  case»  as  well  as  a  former 
one»  clandestine  offers  were  made  before  the  trial  to  compromise 
the  matter." 

lit  appears  from  the  circumstances  connected  with  the  above 
case,  that  the  present  state  of  the  law  on  this  subject,  is  calcu- 
lated to  give  rise  to  much  annoyance,  since  the  lawyers  them- 
selves differ  in  opinion  respecting  the  interpretation  of  the  clauses 
on  which  we  rely  for  protection.  We  have  already  furnished 
our  readers  with  the  most  important  extracts*  from  the  Acts  of 
Parliament  which  we  received  from  our  solicitor;  but  it  appears,, 
on  further  investigation,  that  other  Acts  on  various  subjects 
have  been  passed,  containing  riders  or  supplementary  clauses^ 
respecting  the  sale  of  spirit  of  wine;  which  clauses  involve  the 
question  in  considerable  mystery.  In  order  to  give  our  readers 
an  idea  of  the  intricacy  which  exists,  we]  subjoin  a  listf  of  alf 
the  Acts  which  we  have  been  able  to  collect  in  which  the  sale  of 
spirit  is  mentioned.  Some  of  these  Acts  (of  which  we  only  give 
the  titles)  repeal  wholly  or  in  part,  others  amend,  previous  enact-, 
ments ;  others  re-enact  certain  clauses  or  parts  of  clauses  which 
had  been  repealed;  and  thus  the  absolute  meaning  of  the- 
statutes  is  so  obscure  as  to  give  ample  scope  for  vexatious  liti* 
g^tion.  In  addition  to  the  annoyance,  arising  from  this  imper* 
feet  state  of  the  law,  we  are  also  liable  to  suffer  from  the 
persecutions  of  excisemen,  or  persons  acting  as  such,  who  have 
the  power  of  making  a  profit  by  any  act  of  delinquency  on  the 
part  of  a  Chemist  in  the  unconscious  violation  of  a  law  which 
he  does  not  understand,  and  who  may  even  obtain  the  convictioa 
of  parties  who  are  innocent,  by  artfully  managing  the  case,  and 
delaying  the  information  for  several  months,  to  increase  the 
difficulty  of  making  a  defence. 

The  Council  of  the  Society  having,  at  their  last  meeting,  again 
discussed  the  subject,  determined  to  obtain  further  advice  as  te 
the  course  which  ought  to  be  adopted  for  the  protection  of  the 
trade,  and  accordingly  instructed  our  solicitor  to  draw  up  & 
statement  of  the  case  for  the  opinion  of  counsel.  A  Committee 
was  also  appointed  to  act  as  might  appear  advisable,  and  report 
to  the  next  Council.  It  will  be  recollected  that  a  memorial  was^ 
presented  to  the  Treasury  several  months  ago,  and  the  Council 
have  delayed  taking  the  above  course  until  the  present  time,  in 
expectation  of  receiving  some  indemnification  from  that  quarter; 
but  no  answer  having  been  received,  it  was  considered  necessary 
to  resort  to  the  highest  legal  authority  for  advice  as  to  the  most 
likely  means  of  obtaining  redress.  We  will  report  progress  in 
our  next  number. 

•  See  vuL  iL,  p.  672,       f  See  page  188  of  this  number. 
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ON  THE  MALAMBO,  OR  MATIAS  BARK. 

BT  ALBXAKDER  UR£»  ESQ. 
Sorgcoii  to  the  Western  Ophthalmic  InititatioD,  ftd 

A  QUANTITY  of  the  bark  of  a  tree,  said  to  have  come  from 
Colombia,  in  South  America,  was  sometime  since  placed  in  my 
hands  by  Hugh  Houston,  £^q.,  that  gentleman  having  received 
it  from  Dr.  Mackay,  who  communicated  two  papers  respecting 
it,  under  the  name  of  Matias  Bark,  to  the  British  Association*. 
He  there  mentions  his  having  procured  from  it,  by  distillation , 
two  oils,  one  lighter  than  water,  of  specific  gravity  0.949 ;  the 
other  denser,  of  specific  gravity  1.028.  He  further  obtained  a 
brown  extractive  substance  of  an  intensely  bitter  taste.  Dr. 
Mackay  remarked,  that  it  had  been  successfully  administered  in 
intermittent  fever,  in  convalescence  from  continued  fever,  in 
hemicrania,  dyspepsia,  and  in  a  variety  of  chronic  ailments, 
where  tonics  and  stimulants  were  indicated ;  and  that  as  aa 
adjunct  to  diuretic  remedies,  it  had  been  found  eminently 
useful. 

The  so-called  Matias  bark  is  from  three  to  four  lines  thick ; 
brittle,  thoueh  somewhat  fibrous ;  emitting,  when  fresh  braised, 
an  aromatic  hue,  not  unlike  that  of  acorus  calamus.  It  is  of  a 
brown  hue,  covered  with  an  ash- coloured  tuberculous  epidenn. 
It  possesses  a  bitter  pungent  taste.  With  water  it  forms  an 
agreeable  bitter  infusion ;  with  alcohol  a  powerful  bitter  tincture. 
Ether  extracts  from  it  volatile  oil  and  resin.  Heated  along  with 
hydrate  of  potash,  free  ammonia  is  disengaged,  indicating  the 
presence  of  an  azotized  principle.     It  is  without  astringency. 

It  appears  to  coincide,  as  suggested  to  me  by  M.  Guibourt, 
both  in  regard  to  physical  and  sensible  qualities,  with  Malambo, 
the  Indian  name  for  the  bark  of  a  tree  which  grows  in  New 
Granada,  and  which  is  held  in  high  esteem  among  the  natives  aa 
a  febrifuge  and  stomachic. 

Malambo  bark  was  analyzed  by  M.  Cadet  Gassicourt, 
about  twenty-eight  years  9go  {Journ.  de  Phaarmadey  torn,  ii., 
p.  172);  subsequently,  by  M.  Vauquelin,  who  ascertained  the 
presence  of  three  distinct  substances:  namely,  1.  An  aromatic 
volatile  oil.  2.  A  very  bitter  resin.  3.  An  extract,  soluble  in 
water,  which  yielded  ammonia,  when  heated  with  caustic  pot^ 
ash  (ilnna/M  de  Chinde^  tom.  xcvi.  p.  113),    It  afforded  no 

•  i2gNrt^J?n(i«&.^Ancia<Mii,voLix.,p.6a;  and  vol  x^  p.  182. 
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tanDiD,  scarcely  a  trace  of  gallic  acid,  and  none  of  the  alkalis  of 
cinchona.  It  is  stated,  that  in  the  couotries  where  the  tree  is  in- 
digenous, incisions  are  made  ia  the  bark,  and  there  exudes  an 
aromatic  oil  which  sinks  in  water.  Most  authors  believe  it  to  be 
the  produce  of  a  species  o(drtmys;  but  M.  Bonpland  regards  it 
as  a  quassia  {Merat  et  de  Lens^  Dictionnaire  de  Mat.  Med.^ 
tome  IV.,  p.  199).  This,  however,  is  improbable,  since  none  of 
the  quassia  tribe  yet  discovered  are  possessed  of  aroma. 

The  above  Colombian  bark  has  been  frequently  administered 
b J  me  a»  a  substitute  for  cinchona  with  good  effect.  It  offers 
the  useful  combination  of  a  tonic  and  aromatic ;  and  seems  to 
exercise  its  beneficial  influence  on  the  principle  laid  down  by 
Professor  Schultz,  with  regard  to  other  therapeutic  agents  of  the 
same  olass^  namely,  in  promoting  an  increased  flow  of  bile, 
wbeieby  digestion  is  perfected,  and  healthy  blood  formed*.  In 
scrofulous  ophthalmia,  after  removing  feculent  accumulatioBS 
from  the  bowels,  I  have  known  an  infusion,  made  with  two 
drachms  of  the  bark  to  a  pint  of  water,  cause  a  speedy  and  com* 
plete  removal  of  the  inflammation  and  morbid  sensibility  of  tte 
^ea.  The  dose  of  the  infusion  just  mentioned  is  from  one  to  two 
ounces,  repeated  twice  or  thrice  in  the  course  of  the  day.  It 
may,  in  some  instances,  be  advantageously  conjoined  with  salts 
of  iron,  or  of  mercury,  with  both  of  which  it  is  compatible.  Tha 
additiou  of  a  little  syrup  of  orange-peel,  and  compound  tincture 
ofcardamom  forms  a  draught  by  no  means  disagreeable. 


ON  THE  KATUHE  AND  FBOPEETIES  OF 

A  LIQUID  SOLD   UNDER  THE  NAME  OF 

TER'CHLORIDE   OF   CARBON. 

BY  ALEXANDER  URE,  ESQ. 

Ih  the  Lancet  of  July  15,  1843,  is  a  paper  by  E.  W.  Tusoit, 
Esq.,  F.R.S.,  Surgeon  to  the  Middlesex  Hospital,  '*  Oa  the 
Effect  of  the  Ter-Chloride  of  Carbon."  That  gentleman  states 
its  having  proved  beneficial  in  relieving  the  pain,  and  destroy- 
ii^  the  fetor  of  the  discharge,  of  caacerous  sores,  besides  pro- 
ducing other  peculiar  effects  of  an  advantageous  nature.  He 
tether  extols  its  emplo3rment  in  cases  of  senile  gangrene,  slough- 
ing nicer,  uterine  and  neuralgic  affections,  and  in  some  instances 
of  severe  sickness  after  the  usual  remedies  had  failed.  ^  It 
allays  nervous  irritability,  removes  anxiety  of  mmd,  invigorates 
and  raises  the  spirits,  and  where  patients  have  one  day  been  in  a 
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itate  of  oomplete  misery,  tbey  bave  on  the  following  one  becoiat 
happy  and  joyfal  from  its  effecU*" 

''  Tbe  ter-chk»id€  of  carbon,",  continncs  Mr.  Tason, ''  is  a 
dear  transparent  fluid,  smelling  strongly  of  chlorine*  as  its  name 
implies ;  it  consists  of  three  parts  of  chlorine  and  one  of  carbon ; 
the  dose  from  one  to  four  drops  in  water,  two  or  three  times  a 
day ;  one  to  two  drachms  to  a  pint  of  water  as  an  injection  or 
lotion.'* 

Not  being  acquainted  with  any  ter^hhride  haying  the  com- 
poBition  above  assigned,  or  of  any  mere  compound  of  chlorine . 
and    carbon,    which   is  soluble    in  water,  i  was  induced  for 
informatioD  to  refer  to  the  work  of  Berselius.     In  vol.  i.,  p.  13 1^ 
of  the  Brussels  edition,  we  find  describsd  >— 

1.  A  combination  of  one  atom  of  carbon  with  three  atoms  of 
chlorine.  This  is  a  solid  substance  devoid  of  colour  or  taste. 
Its  specific  gravity  is  nearly  twice  that  of  water.  It  enters  into 
fusion  at  320^,  and  boils  at  356°  Fahr.  It  does  not  dissolve  in 
water,  either  cold  or  hot,  but  is  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  still 
more  so  in  ether.  These  solutions  are  not  affected  by  nitrate  of 
silver. 

2.  A  compound  of  one  volume  of  carbon  and  two  volumes  of 
chlorine.  Its  specific  gravity  Js  1.5526.  Although  liquid  it  is 
tMsoluble  in  water. 

3.  A  combination  of  equal  volumes  of  diloriae  and  carbon. 
It  occurs  as  a  sublimate.     It  too  is  imolubie  in  water. 

In  order  to  ascertain  the  properties  of  the  liquid  referred  to  in 
Mr.  Tuson's  paper,  I  sent  for  a  small  quantity  of  the  so-called  tei^ 
chloride.  It  possessed  an  etheteoos  character,  mixed  freely  with 
water;  having  a  specific  gravity  of  0.882,  boilmg  at  a  temperature 
of  170°  Fahr.,  exhibiting  an  add  reaction  with  moist  Ktmuspaper, 
and  aflfoiding  a  white  precipitate  on  the  addition  of  nitrate  of 
silver.  It  is,  therefore,  totally  difiermt  from  any  of  the 
compounds  heretofore  described,  as  chlorides  of  carbon,  but 
beaiis  a  strong  resemblance  to  what  is  sometimes  termed  chlofie 
ether,  a  preparation  which  has,  I  believe,  been  for  years  usefully 
employed  as  an  agreeable  internal  stimulant.  ^ 

With  the  view  of  testing  the  topical  e£Bcacy  of  the  preparation 
in  question,  I  tried  it  in  three  cases ;  but  regret  to  sUte, 
that  the  results  obtained  were  by  no  means  encouraging.  Upon 
the  2d  of  August  last,  I  prescribed  for  a  patient  labouring 
under  ulcerated  cancer  of  the  tongue,  a  lotion  composed  of  one 
drachm  to  a  pint  of  water.  Here  it  produced  no  benefit  beyond 
that  of  a  simple  detergent.  The  patient  died  after  suffering 
excruciating  agony  at  the  end  of  the  month. 

Upon  the  12th  of  August  I  ordered  a  similar  lotion,  in  the 
hope  of  procuring  some  sedative  effect  in  the  instance  of  a 
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gentleman  under  my  care,  who  for  several  years  past  has  been 
afflicted  with  extensive  and  obstinate  erosive  ulceration  of  the 
skin  surrounding  the  throat,  and  which  is  accompanied  with 
most  distressing  itching  and  irritation.  Under  its  use,  however, 
the  whole  throat  became  perfectly  raw,  the  discharge  copious, 
and  his  sufferings  from  soreness  and  itching  were  extreme,  so 
that  after  persevering  steadily  for  three  days,  he  was  obliged  to 
give  it  up. 

About  the  same  period,  I  was  consulted  by  my  friend  Mr. 
French,  of  Great  Marlborough  Street,  respecting  a  patient  of  his 
who  had  a  cancerous  sore  upon  the  right  leg.  Here  1  advised 
a  trial  of  the  above  lotion ;  but  after  applying  it  assiduously 
during  three  consecutive  weeks,  no  improvement  could  be  per** 
Ceiyed. 


DANIELUS  CONSTANT  GALVANIC  BATTERY. 

Daviell's  battery,  as  usually  constructed,  consists  of  a  copper 
cylinder  three-and-a-half  inches  in  diameter,  and  varying  in  length 
according  to  the  power  required.  One  end  of  this  cylinder  is 
closed,  forming  the  bottom  of  the  cell,  and  at  the  other  end,  about 
^wo  inches  from  the  top,  there  is  a  ledge  on  which  rests  a  perforated 
shelf  or  colander,  having  a  round  hole  in  the  centre,  two  inches 
in  diameter,  through  which  a  membraneous  tube  made  of  the 
gullet  of  an  ox,  and  reaching  nearly  to  the  bottom  of  the  copper 
cylinder,  is  suspended  by  a  rim,  which  rests  on  the  perforated 
shelf.  A  cylindrical  rod  of  zinc,  half  an  inch  in  diameter,  is 
placed  in  the  centre  of  the  membraneous  tube,  reaching  nearly 
to  the  bottom  of  it,  and  resting,  by  means  of  a  cross  bar  of 
wood,  on  the  top  of  the  copper  cylinder. 

To  charge  this  battery,  the  surface  of  the  zinc  rod  is  amal- 
gamated by  rubbing  it  over  with  mercury  and  diluted  sulphuric 
acid.  The  membraneous  tube  is  then  611ed  with  dilute  sulphuric 
acid  (one  measure  of  oil  of  vitriol  to  seven  measures  of  water),  and 
the  space  oetween  the  membraneous  tube  and  the  copper  cylinder 
is  filled  with  the  same  dilute  acid  in  which  sulphate  of  copper  has 
been  dissolved  to  saturation.  On  immersing  the  amalgamated 
zinc  rod  into  the  acid  solution  contained  in  the  membraneous  tube, 
chemical  action  commences ;  a  portion  of  the  zinc  is  dissolved  by 
the  acid,  and  hydrogen  gas  is  liberated ;  but  this  gas,  instead  of 
rising  and  escaping,  by  virtue  of  its  elasticity,  adheres  to  the 
surface  of  the  amalgam  in  small  bubbles,  which  thus  shield  the 
metal  from  the  further  action  of  the  acid.  This  effect  takes  place 
when  perfectly  pure  zinc  is  immersed  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid ;  bat 
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it  b  more  completely  easared  by  amalgamating  the  surface  of  the 
zinc.  This  is  the  purpose  for  which  the  zinc  rods  are  thus  pre- 
pared. 

Now,  on  connecting  the  zinc  rod  and  copper  cylinder,  the 
hydrogen  gas,  resulting  from  the  decomposition  of  the  acidulated 
water  during  the  solution  of  the  zinc,  is  no  longer  evolved,  as 
before,  on  the  surface  of  the  zinc ;  it  appears,  if  at  all,  as  in 
other  forms  of  the  battery,  on  the  surface  of  the  copper,  having 
apparently  travelled  through  the  intervening  liquid.  There  is 
now,  therefore,  no  obstacle  to  the  action  of  the  acid  on  the  zinc; 
and  the  solution  of  this  is  rapidly  effected,  the  power  of  the  bat- 
tery depending,  indeed,  on  the  quantity  of  zinc  dissolved. 

The  material  distinction,  however,  between  Daniell's  battery 
and  others,  such  as  Babington's  or  WoUaston's,  consists  in  the 
use  of  two  different  liquids'H>ne  in  contact  with  the  zinc,  and 
the  other  with  the  copper ;  and  the  separation  of  these,  by  means 
of  a  porous  diaphragm.  It  is  in  consequence  of  this  arrangement 
that  Daniell's  battery  acquires  the  name  by  which  it  is  often  dis- 
tinguished, the  constant  battery.  It  is  well  known  to  those  ac- 
customed to  the  use  of  apparatus  of  this  kind,  that  Babington's 
or  Wollaston's  batteries  are  very  inconstant  and  uncertain  in 
their  effects.  Although  quite  efficient  when  first  charged,  they 
gradually  lose  their  power,  until  at  last  the  current  entirely 
ceases.  This  is  not  the  case  with  Danieirs  battery,  which  retains 
its  power  unaltered  for  many  hours,  and  hence  its  designation, 
the  constant  battery. 

The  going  down  of  the  power  in  the  ordinary  battery,  is  occa- 
sioned by  the  deposition  of  zinc  on  the  surface  of  the  copper  or 
conducting  metal.  When  both  metals  are  immersed  in  an  un- 
divided cell,  containing,  for  instance,  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  the 
deposition  of  the  zinc  on  the  surface  of  the  copper  is  effected  in 
the  following  manner :  On  closing  the  circuit,  the  zinc  is  dissolved 
by  the  acid,  and  sulphate  of  zinc  diffused  through  the  liquid, 
while  hydrogen  gas  is  evolved  on  the  surface  of  the  copper,  and 
this  ia  its  nascent  state,  again  reduces  a  portion  of  the  zinc,  the 
oxygen  of  its  oxide  combining  with  the  hydrogen  to  form  water, 
while  the  metal  is  precipitated  over  the  copper.  No  sooner  is  the 
copper  covered  with  a  coating  of  zinc,  thus  thrown  down  upon  it, 
than  the  power  of  the  battery  entirely  ceases.  The  usual  method 
of  restoring  the  power  of  a  battery  under  such  circumstances,  is, 
to  break  the  circuit,  when  the  hydrogen  being  no  longer  evolved 
at  the  copper  plate,  the  zinc  is  soon  dissolved  off  by  the  acid,  and 
the  battery  is  again  in  an  active  condition. 

In  Darnell's  battery  no  zinc  can  be  deposited  on  the  copper, 
because  the  solution  of  the  zinc  is  retained  within  the  porous 
tube,  while  the  membrane  offers  no  obstruction  to  the  transmission 
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of  the  bydrogen  to  the  copper  surface ;  where,  octiog  on  the  oo- 
lution  of  sulphate  of  copper,  it  causes  a  constant  deposition  of 
pure  metallic  copper;  thus  renewing  the  surface  and  securing  the 
uniform  actiirity  of  the  hattery.  As  a  portbn  of  the  copper  is 
thus  continually  removed  during  the  action  of  the  battery,  from 
the  solution  in  the  outer  cell,  it  is  desirable  to  have  a  fresh  quan- 
tity of  the  salt  added,  to  preserve  the  saturation  of  the  solution  ; 
and  it  is  for  this  purpose  that  the  perforated  shelf  or  colander, 
already  described,  is  provided,  that  some  crystals  of  sulphate  of 
copper  may  be  placed  here,  in  the  upper  stratum  of  the  liquid. 

This  battery  has  been  found  to  possess  decided  advantages, 
where  a  continued  and  uniform  action  is  required.  The  frequent 
use  of  it,  however,  becomes  expensive,  and,  during  its  disuse, 
the  membraneous  tubes  are  apt  to  be  destroyed,  either  from 
decomposition,  or  from  the  attacks  of  mice,  &c« 

Instead  of  the  animal  membraue,  porous  earthenware  tubes 
are  sometimes  used,  but  there  are  two  objections  to  this  material, 
in  the  first  place,  it  has  been  found,  as  stated  by  Mr.  Daniell  in 
the  last  edition  of  his  Introduciion  to  Ckemioal  PkUotophy^ 
that  the  porous  earthenware  offers  an  obstruction  to  the  electric 
current;  and,  secondly,  that  these  tubes,  ^ich  are  rather 
expensive,  become  very  brittle  from  the  actbn  of  the  acid 
solution,  and  are  therefore  obliged  to  be  frequently  replaced. 
Canvass  has  recently  been  tried,  as  an  economical  material  to 
form  the  tubes  of,  and  in  many  respects  it  appears  to  answer  the 
purpose  remarkably  well.  It  is  not  subject  to  the  objections 
which  apply  either  to  earthenware,  or  to  animal  membrane. 
Some  practical  difficulties  have  been  found  however,  in  theappli* 
cation  even  of  this  material.  In  the  first  experiments  that  were 
tried,  the  tubes  were  made  of  a  coarse  canvass,  sewed  so  that  a 
seam  extended  along  their  whole  length,  but  it  was  found  very 
difficult  to  preserve  die  cylindrical  form  of  these  tubes  when  put 
into  the  Ik^uid.  They  were  apt  to  collapse  on  to  the  zinc  rods, 
and  on  this  taking  place,  the  action  of  the  battery  entirely 
ceased.  It  is  evideitf,  that  when  the  tube  thus  collapses,  the 
sulphate  of  copper  in  the  outer  ceil  will  come  into  contact  with 
the  zinc,  and  metallic  copper  will  be  immediately  precipitated 
on  to  the  surface  of  the  canvass.  The  consequence  of  this  is, 
that  extensive  local  action  takes  place  on  the  zinc,  much  of 
which  is  dissolved,  while  the  copper  deposited  on  the  canvass, 
takes  the  place  of  the  outer  cylinder,  and  prevents  the  current 
from  passing  through  its  inteiuled  channel.  In  order  to  obviate 
this  evil,  Mr.  Newman,  of  Regent  Street,  has  had  tubes  made  of 
a  very  thick  canvass,  somewhat  resembling  strong  bed-sacking, 
woven  in  one  piece.  These  tubes,  having  no  seam,  and  being 
very  thick,  have  no  tendency  to  collapse. 
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THE  HYDRO-ELECTRIC  MACHINE, 

Which  has  recently  been  added  to  the  popular  attractions  at 
the  Polytechnic  Institution  in  Regent  Street,  was  put  into  ope- 
ration on  Friday  evening,  the  15th  of  September,  in  the  presence 
of  a  numerous  company  of  scientific  men  and  the  friends  of  the 
Directors,  previous  to  the  re-opening  of  the  Institution. 

The  machine  consists  of  a  cylindrical  steam-boiler,  made  of 
rolled  iron  plate,  supported  on  six  green  glass  pillars  or  legs,  and 
furnished  with  forty- six  jets,  through  which  the  steam  escapes. 
This  boiler,  including  the  fire-place  and  smoke-chamber,  is 
three  feet  six  inches  in  diameter,  and  seven  feet  six  inches  in 
length.  The  fire-place  is  contained  within  the  boiler,  and  the 
heated  air  is  carried  through  tubes  terminating  in  a  smoke 
chamber,  which  is  surmounted  by  a  moveable  funnel  or  chimney. 
The  steam  jets  are  attached  to  iron  pipes,  several  feet  in  length ; 
and  a  sufificient  quantity  of  the  steam  is  condensed  in  passing 
through  these  pipes,  to  admit  of  the  necessary  friction  of  the 
condensed  water  during  its  passage  through  the  wooden  jets. 

The  steam  is  discharged  into  an  aperture  communicating  with 
the  chimney,  so  that  very  little  annoyance  is  experienced  from  its 
escape  into  the  apattment ;  and  in  diis  aperture  is  placed  a  row 
of  metallic  points  communicating  with  the  ground,  by  which  the 
electricity  of  the  discharged  steam  is  carried  off. 

Some  very  extraordinary  effects  were  produced  with  this 
machine.  Sparks  of  a  most  vivid  character  were  obtained  through 
a  space  of  twenty-two  inches,  and  a  large  battery,  consisting  of 
tweoty-four  Leyden  iars,  and  having  between  eighty  and  ninety 
square  feet  of  coated  surface,  was  charged  and  discharged  six 
times  in  forty-five  seconds.  The  chemical  decomposition  of  water 
and  of  salts,  and  the  deflection  of  the  magnetic  needle  were 
effected.  A  very  beautiful  experiment  was  also  performed  in 
illustration  of  the  aurora  horealis^  in  which  the  cork-screw  ap- 
pearance of  the  stream  of  light  was  perfectly  apparent. 

The  steam  was  under  a  pressure  of  about  fifty  pounds  to  the 
inch  during  the  performance  of  these  experiments. 


TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  FHAEMACEUTICAL  JOURVAL. 

Rm  Street,  JRkknwnd,  Sept  9, 1848. 
Sir, — In  answer  to  your  Correspondent  •*  Alfred,*'  I  request 
the  favour  of  the  insertion,  in  the  next  number  of  your  valuable 
Journal,  of  the  following  formuhe  for 
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MOXON'S  MAGNESIAN  APERIENT. 

R    Hagnes.  Stdpli. 

Sods  Carbon,  aallj; 
Add.  Tart.  Ib88.    M. 
Olie  iogredientg  to  be  Bep«ntdy  and  well  dried. 


POWELL'S  PECTORAL  BALSAM. 
R    Bad.  Ipecac  Ckmtusaj,  Jiss. 
Hot.  Benzoin. 
(>pii  Crodi,  ia  Jm. 
01.  Aniai,  5iij. 
Spirit.  Vin.  BecUfl  Oy. 
AqiUB  Difltin.  OJ. 

Macerate  for  fourteen  days,  and  add, 

Ext.  Glycyrrhiz®,  Jvj. 

Potaaa.  Carbon.  Jit, 
diflsolTed  in  a  pint  of  irater,  and  add 

Tinct  Digitalis,  Jry. 

FREEMAN'S  BATHING  SPIRITS. 

R    lin.  Saponia,  giy.    ^ 
Spirit  Yin.  B^ctifl  gj. 
Tinct.  Lavand.  Co.  gtt.  zxr. 
OL  Borismar.  388.    M. 

I  remain,  Sir,  yours,  very  respectfully, 

ItoBERT  White. 

[We  insert  the  above  on  Mr.  White's  authority,  in  the  belief  that  the 
f ormnlBB  are  correct,  although  we  have  no  means  of  verifyhig  them.— En.] 


INSTANCE  OF  THE  SAGACITY  OF  BEES. 

A  FEW  pounds  of  honey  had  been  taken  from  a  hive  (about 
six  miles  from  London),  and  placed  in  a  closet,  under  lock  and 
key.  The  windows  of  the  room  having  been  left  opens  the  bees 
obtained  admission,  and  entering  the  closet  under  the  door, 
removed  the  whole  of  the  honey.  The  cells  of  wax  were  left 
entire,  and  the  honey  was  conveyed  to  the  central  division  of  the 
hive,  where  it  was  safely  deposited  in  the  course  of  the  day.  It 
is  evident  that  spies  must  have  been  employed  to  observe  where 
the  honey  was  placed,  and  that  as  soon  as  the  information  was 
communicated  to  the  hive,  the  swarm  took  this  vigorous  measure 
for  the  recovery  of  the  stolen  property.  It  is  remarkable,  that 
they  should  have  succeeded  so  completely  and  in  so  short  a 
time,  since  the  closet  was  entirely  dark,  and  they  could  only 
enter  by  a  crevice  under  the  door. 
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ON  THE  BEBEERU  TREE  OF  BRITISH  GUIANA. 

(Oondensad  from  a  Fftper,  by  J>.  Madann,  M .O.,  F.R.S.E.,  published  in  tlio 
TYansactioDS  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburg^h.) 

*'TiiE  bark  occurs  in  large  flat  pieces,  from  one  to  two  feet 
long,  and  varying  in  breadth  from  two  to  six  inches.  It  is 
about  four  lines  thick  ;  heavy,  and  with  a  rough  fibrous  fracture ; 
dark  cinnamon-brown,  and  rather  smooth  within ;  and  covered 
externally  by  a  splintering  greyish-brown  epidermis.  It  has 
little  or  no  pungency  or  acrimony,  but  a  strong  persistent,  bitter 
taste,  with  considerable  astringcncy. 

'^  The  fruit  is  a  nut,  of  an  obovate  form,  slightly  compressed. 
The  pericarp  is  greyish-brown ;  hard  and  brittle,  half  a  line 
thick,  rather  rough  externally,  except  at  the  part  surrounding 
the  point  of  its  attachment  to  the  footstalk,  where  it  is  smooth, 
and  has  probably  been  imbedded  in  the  calyx.  The  cotyledons 
are  plano-convex ;  and  when  in  opposition,  are  of  the  size  and 
general  6gure  of  a  walnut. 

"  The  precise  nature  of  the  tree  is  unknown  ;  but  it  is  supposed 
to  be  a  lauraceous  plant  of  large  size,  the  timber  of  which  is  known 
to  wood-merchants  by  the  name  of  greenheart. 

**  Mr.  Rodie,  the  original  discoverer,  subjected  the  bark  to 
chemical  experiment,  and  prepared  a  solution  of  the  sulphate  of 
its  alkali.  Samples  were  also  sent  to  manufacturing  Chemists  in 
London,  who  operated  upon  the  bark  as  well  as  the  seeds.  By 
a  process  similar  to  that  of  the  Pharmacoposia  for  obtaining 
quinine,  an  alkaline  pulverulent  uncrystallizable  substance  was 
thrown  down,  most  of  which  is  soluble  in  anhydrous  ether,  and 
tbe  remainder  in  alcohol.  The  ethereal  solution  being  treated 
with  animal  charcoal,  filtered  and  evaporated,  yields  shining 
reddish-brown  scales,  not  crystalline.  This  substance,  which  is 
called  Bebeerine,  is  found  to  have  antiperiodic  properties,  having 
been  administered  with  marked  success  in  agues  and  intermittent 
fevers.  The  alcoholic  solution  above  mentioned  yields  an  alkaline 
mattejL  which  has  been  called  Sipeerine,  but  which  has  not  been 
tninuffiy  examined. 

'*  The  tannin  of  bebeeru  bark  resembles,  in  its  general  cha- 
racters, that  variety  which  exists  in  the  cinchona  barks." 

This  tree  is  not  at  present  in  the  market  as  an  article  of  the 
Materia  Medica;  but  the  author  of  the  paper  states  that  he 
has  received  a  barrel  of  the  bark,  and  likewise  of  the  fruit  of  the 
plant.  If  repeated  experiments  should  confirm  the  opinion  already 
expressed  respecting  its  utility,  a  further  supply  might  be  obtained 
from  British  Guiana,  where  the  tree  is  indigenous* 
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SIMPLE  METHOD  OF  ASCERTAINING  THE  PEESENCE  OF 

MINUTE  QUANTITIES  OF   NITROGEN  IN  ORGANIC 

SUBSTANCES. 

BY  M.  LJkSgAIONB. 

The  presence  of  nitrogen  in  organic  substances  is  generally  indicated  by 
diffterent  reactions,  which  isolate  this  body,  in  the  gaseous  state,  by  burning 
the  combustible  elements  with  which  it  was  combined,  or  which  transform 
it  into  ammonia,  the  properties  of  which  are  easily  distinguished. 

These  meUiods,  which  are  in  daily  nse  among  Chemists,  answer  rery  well 
for  determining  the  proportion  of  nitrogen  in  a  weighed  quantity  of  organic 
matter,  but  are  almost  inapplicable  when  the  quantity  of  matter  to  be 
examined  is  very  minute. 

The  process  which  I  have  adopted,  after  submitting  it  to  numerous  trials, 
is  so  sensible  as  to  afford  indications  of  the  presence  of  nitrogen  in  sub- 
stances containing  that  body,  the  quantities  of  which  could  scarcely  be 
estimated  by  the  most  delicate  balance.  The  principle  upon  which  this 
process  is  founded,  although  recognised  by  Chemists,  has  not  heretofore, 
that  I  am  aware,  been  applied  to  this  purpose.  The  method  alluded  to 
depends  upon  the  facility  with  which  cyanide  of  potassium  is  formed  when 
an  excess  of  potassium  is  calcined  to  duU  redness,  in  a  tube,  with  an  organic 
substance  containing  even  a  small  proportion  of  nitrogen.  The  product  of 
this  calcination  being  mixed  with  a  few  drops  of  cold  distilled  water,  affords 
an  alkaline  liquor,  which,  mixed  with  a  soluble  ferroso-ferric  salt,  occasions 
a  'greenish  or  yellowish  blue  precipitate,  which,  in, contact  with  a  few  drops 
of  hydrochloric  acid,  is  rendered  perfectly  blue. 

Quantities  inappreciable  by  Fontin's  balance,  of  urea,  uric  acid,  dHantoine, 
oBntmen,  fibrin,  dried  gluten,  morphia,  narcotine  or  cinchonia,  calcined  in  a 
small  glass  tube,  after  placing  them  on  small  fragments  of  potassium,  have 
always  afforded  distinct,  and  well-defined  reactions,  in  proportion  to  the 
quantities  of  nitrogen  contained  in  these  organic  substances.  Comparative 
experiments  made  on  non-azotized  substances,  such  as  pure  sugar,  sftiroft, 
gum,  and  salicine,  afforded  no  similar  reaction.  Lastly,  in  operating  on 
complex  substances,  containing  azotized  and  non-azotized  principles  com- 
bined, the  presence  of  the  nitrogen  has  been  distinctly  indicated  in  extremely 
small  quantities  of  the  substance.  Thus,  in  a  few  minutes,  the  nitrogen  may 
be  detected  in  a  small  portion  of  wheats  of  barley,  or  of  dried  crust  of  bread. 

The  minute  cfnantities  of  matter  on  which  we  operate  by  this  process  ren- 
ders it  necessary  to  use  a  very  small  glass  tube,  about  one  inch  in  length  and 
tlie  twentieth  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  A  small  fragment  of  potassium,  about 
the  size  of  a  millet-seed  is  to  be  Introduced  into  this  tube,  previously  sealed 
at  one  end.    The  potassium  being  moulded  into  a  cup  shape  with  a  piece  of 

Slatinum  wire,  the  substance  to  be  calcined  is  to  be  introduced  into  the 
oUow  part.  In  some  cases,  where  the  matter  operated  upon  is  volatUe^  it 
should  be  placed  under  the  potassium,  so  that  it  may  be  brought  in  contact 
with  the  metal  during  the  action  of  the  heat.  These  arrangements  being 
made,  hold  the  tube  near  to  its  open  end  by  means  of  a  forceps,  and  heat  it 
gradually  in  the  flame  of  a  spirit  lamp,  until  the  excess  of  potassium  is  driven 
off  in  vapour  through  the  carbonized  organic  matter.  This  point  is  easily 
known  by  observing  the  greenish  vapour  formed  by  tbe  potassium  at  a  little 
distance  from  the  heated  part  of  the  tube.  After  having  raised  the  heat  to 
dnll  redness,  the  tube  is  to  be  withdrawn  from  the  flame  and  allowed  to  cooU 
To  obtain  the  product  of  the  calcination,  the  little  tube  is  to  be  cut  in  two  by 
means  of  a  small  file,  and  then  put  into  a  porcelain  capsule,  and  four  or  five 
drops  of  distilled  water  added  to  dissolre  the  cyanide  which  may  have  beea 
formed.    The  resulting  liquor,  decanted  from  the  carbonaceous  residue,  is  to 
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be  tested  with  a  drop  of  fnroso-ferrie  tuiplkate  (sulphate  of  nrngnetic  oxMe 

of  iron),  when  a  dirty  green  precipitate  will  be  immediatelv  formed,  taraing 
to  a  fine  blue  on  the  addition  of  a  drop  of  hydrochloric  acid,  if  the  substance 
operated  upon  contein  azote»  even  in  minute  quantity.  If  no  azote  were  pre« 
sent,  the  hydrated  oxide  of  iron,  occasioned  by  the  addition  of  tha  salt  of 
iron,  will  be  entirely  redissolved  without  causing  any  blue  colour. 

The  formation  of  cyanide  of  potasstum,  resulting,  as  is  known,  from  the 
calcination,  under  suitable  circumstences,  of  asotized  oi^saaic  matters  with 
potash,  might  lead  to  the  ezpectotion  that  if  the  potesainm  were  replaced  by 
hydrate  or  carbonate  of  potash,  in  the  process  above  described,  the  result 
would  be  similar ;  experience,  however,  has  proved  the  contrary,  at  least  in 
those  cases  in  which  I  have  experimented.  Thus,  equal  quantities  of  azotized 
organic  matter,  calcined  to  doll  redness  in  small  tubes  with  caustic  potash 
aod  with  carbonate  of  potash  afforded  no  cyanide  of  potassium,  while  the 
calcination  at  the  same  temperature  with  potassium,  always  afforded  a  pro* 
duct  the  reaction  of  which  clearly  indicated  the  presence  of  cyanide* 

The  use  of  potassium,  then,  offers  an  evident  advantage  in  the  cases  alluded 
to,  for  determining  the  presence  of  minute  quantities  of  azote.  The  result, 
however,  may  be  considered  as  doubtful,  if  a  non-azotized  subsUnce  might 
be  accidentally  mixed  with  a  small  quantity  of  some  nitrate  or  ammoniacal 
salt.  In  these  two  cases,  the  potassium,  acting  on  such  salts,  together  with 
the  carbon  of  a  non-azotized  body,  may  produce  a  little  cyanide  of  potassium, 
which  would  afterwards  afford  the  characteristic  reaction  with  the  salt  of  iron. 
The  experiments  I  have  made  with  starch  mixed  with  a  little  nitrate  of  potash 
or  ammoniacal  salt,  have  shown  that  under  these  circumstances  a  very  small 
quantity  of  cyanide  of  potassium  is  formed* 

The  examination  of  an  organic  body  for  azote,  as  a  constituent  principle, 
should  generally  be  made  on  substances  previously  purified,  and,  conse- 
quently,  deprived  of  nitrates  and  ammoniacal  salts,  the  presence  of  which 
IS  so  easily  ascertained  by  means  already  hnown,  and,  with  this  precaution, 
the  process  here  described  is  applicable  in  most  cases.  This  simple  method 
ahoold  especially  be  adopted  when  the  object  is  simply  to  obtain  clear 
evidence  of  the  presence  of  azote. 

Many  applications  of  this  process,  so  easy  of  execution  in  a  few  minutes, 
will  no  doubt  suggest  themselves.  I  have  already  employed  it  for  deter- 
piining  the  presence  of  azotized  matter  in  the  excrements  of  a  mouse  which 
bad  been  fed  on  pure  starch  and  pure  sugar.  This  observation,  which,  at 
first  sight,  appears  inconsistent  with  the  chemico-physiological  views 
recently  promulgated,  confirms  those  put  forth  in  1825,  by  M.  Leuret  and 
n^elf, — that  alimentary  matter^  in  passing  through  the  intestinal  canal,  becomes 
nuxed  with  foreign  .substances;  am  that  the  excrementitious  matter^  formed 
after  the  process  of  digestion,  need  not  consist  exclusive^  of  the  product  of  that 
process^  but  is  more  or\ss  mixed  with  principles  furnished  by  the  different  secre- 
ikms  of  the  digestive  canaL 

The  same  method  of  examination,  applied  to  the  study  of  several  producta 
resulting  from  the  prolonged  action  of  solution  of  ammonia  on  olive  oil,  has 
enabled  me  to  detect  the  formation  of  an  azotized  substance,  neutral  and 
ciystaUizalfle,  which  for  the  present  I  have  named,  from  the  manner  of  its 
production,  elamine.  The  first  syllable  of  this  word  is  taken  from  the 
Greek  word  eXoiov  (oil),  and  the  second  from  the  three  initials  of  the  word 
ammoniaque*  This  action  of  ammonia  on  olive  oil,  which  thus  differs  from 
that  exercised  by  the  other  alkalies,  appears  to  me  to  resemble,  in  some 
respects,  the  reaction  which  has  been  remarked  by  MM.  Dumas  and  Boulliiy, 
on  treating  certain  ethers  with  ammonia.  This  observation  establishes  'a 
new  comparison  between  certain  fatty  substances  and  some  of  the  ethers. 

From  die  facto  and  observations  above  stated,  it  follows: 

1st.  That  potassium^  heated  to  dull  redness  with  au  azotlaed  organic  sub- 
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Stance*  easily  transforms  it,  in  part»  into  cyanide*  the  presence  of  which  may 
afterwards  be  detected  by  a  salt  of  iron. 

2d.  Tliat  in  this  process,  under  tbe  conditions  in  which  it  is  employed* 
to  afford  a  sensible  indication  of  azote  in  a  minute  portion  of  organic  matter, 
the  potassium  cannot  be  replaced  either  by  the  hydrate  or  the  carbonate  of 
poiajsh, 

Srd.  That  the  application  of  this  simple  process  to  the  detection  of  azote  I 

in  a  variety  of  prodacts  of  organization,  affords  the  means  of  solving  nu* 
merous  important  qursttons  in  animal  and  vegetable  physiology,  where  it  is  | 

necessary  to  submit  the  products  to  very  numerous  experiments.—  Comptes  I 

Jteiuhu. 


ON  THE  NEW  MODE  OF  DETECTING  ARSENIC. 

BY  DR.  CHRI8TI80N. 

A  SHORT  time  since.  Professor  Rdnsch  proposed  an  entirely  new  method 
of  detecting  arsenic,  which  consists  in  acidulating  any  suspected  fluid  with 
hydrochloric  acid,  and  heating  a  thin  plate  of  bright  copper  in  it,  upon 
which  the  arsenic  is  deposited  in  a  tliin  metallic  crust,  and  then  separating 
the  arsenic  fi«m  the  copper,  in  the  state  of  oxide,  by  subjecting  the  copper 
to  a  low  red  heat  in  a  glass  tube.  Organic  fluids  and  solids  may  be  prepared 
for  this  process,  by  boiling  them  for  half  an  hour  with  a  little  hydrochloric 
acid,  solid  matters  being  cut  into  small  shreds,  sufficient  water  being  added 
to  let  the  ebullition  go  on  quietly.  Continue  the  boiling  until  the  solids  axe 
dissolved,  or  reduced  to  minute  division.  Nothing  can  he  more  easy  thaa 
the  method  of  Refhsch.  It  is  also  exceedingly  delicate ;  for  it  will  detect  a 
250,000th  part  of  arsenic  in  a  fluid,  and  it  does  not  leave  any  arsenic  in  the 
subject  of  analysis  which  can  be  detected  by  any  other  means,  even  by  the 
delicate  process  of  Mr.  Marsh.  I  have  lately  employed  it  as  the  means  of 
flnnishing  irrefragable  evidence  in  criminal  inquiries. 

The  separation  of  arsenic  upon  copper,  fitnn  a  solution,  by  means  of 
hydrochloric  acid  and  heat,  is  a  new  fact  in  chemistry ;  and  the  experiment 
furnishes  a  test  so  |ar,  that  if  the  copper  be  not  tarnished,  arsenic  cannot  he 
present.  But  Reinsch's  discovery  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  positive  test, 
hecause,  as  he  himself  has  pointed  out,  bismuth,  tin,  zinc,  and,  above  all, 
antimony,  will,  under  the  same  circumstances,  yield  a  coating  to  copper 
sufficiently  similar  to  render  it  necessary  that  the  deposit  be  examined 
otherwise  than  by  the  eye  only.  Reinsch's  process,  nowever,  is  of  fhr 
greater  value  than  if  it  had  merely  presented  a  new  test  for  arsenic  It 
constitutes  the  easiest  and  most  secure  mode  of  so  separating  arsenic  finom 
complex  mixture,  as  to  enable  experimentalists  to  apply  to  the  metal  any 
of  the  tests  for  arsenic  already  known  ;  and,  in  my  opinion,  no  method  of 
testing  for  it  approaches  the  following  in  conclusiveness  : — Cut  the  copper 
on  which  the  arsenic  is  deposited,  into  small  chips,  so  that  they  may  be 
easily  packed  at  the  bottom  of  a  small  glass  tube.  Apply  a  low  red  heat. 
A  white  ciystalline  powder  sublimes,  in  which,  in  the  sunshine,  or  with  a 
candle  near  it,  a  magnifier  of  five  powers  will  show  the  equiUteral  triangles 
composing  the  facets  of  the  octahedral  crystals,  which  are  formed  by 
arsenious  acid  when  it  sublimes.  Sometimes  the  three  eqiuil  angles,  com- 
IKXsing  a  comer  of  the  octahedron,  may  be  seen  by  turning  the  glass  in 
various  directions.  If  triangular  facets  cannot  be  distinguished,  owing  to 
the  minuteness  of  the  crystals,  then  shake  out  the  copper  chips,  close  the 
tube  with  the  finger,  and  heat  the  sublimed  powder  over  a  very  minute 
spirit-lamp  flame,  chasing  it  up  and  down  the  tube  until  crystals  of  adequate 
size  are  formed.  Next  boil  a  little  distilled  water  in  the  tube  over  the  part 
where  the  crystalline  powder  is  collected,  and,  when  the  solution  is  cold. 
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divide  it  into  three  parts,  to  be  tested  with  ammoniiical  nitrate  of  silTer, 
Momoniacttl  sulphate  of  copper,  and  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  either  in  the 
state  of  gas  or  dissolred  in  water.  I  am  surprised,  that  during  the  last  four 
or  flye  years,  neither  Orflla,  nor  M.  Lassaigne,  nor  Liebig,  nor  Mr.  L. 
Thomson,  nor  Mr.  Watson,  nor  Mr.  Marsh  himself,  nor  any  other  experi- 
mentalist, excepting  in  Scotland,  has  thought  of  applying,  as  a  test  of  an 
Arsenical  crust,  the  conclusiye  process  described  aboye,  and  first  suggested 
to  me,  in  1826,  by  the  late  Dr.  Turner,  which  consists  in  conyerting  the 
metal  into  the  oxide  in  such  a  way  as  to  allow  the  form  of  its  crystals  to  be 
determined.  The  method  has  been  in  constant  use  in  medioo-legal  researches 
In  Scotland.  Yet,  what  other  method  is  so  satisfactory  ?  What  substance, 
other  than  arsenic,  yields  the  white  sublimate  with  triangular  facets,  or 
leayes  the  substance  in  such  subjection  to  so  many  excellent  tests  ? 

In  boiling  substances  in  the  weak  hydrochloric  acid,  a  decided  excess  of 
acid  must  always  be  present, — ^two  fluid  drachms  to  eyery  eight  ounces  of 
liquid ;  but  if  the  matter  be  animal  texture  in  decay,  much  more  acid  may 
be  necessary,  owing  to  the  presence  of  ammonia,  which  gradually  neutralizes 
the  acid  as  the  solution  goes  on.  Filtration  of  the  fluid  after  the  add  has 
acted  sufBdently,  seems  advisable,  otherwise  organic  particles  may  attach 
themselyes  to  the  copper,  and  give  rise  to  empyreuma,  when  the  metalUc 
junenic  is  driven  off  by  heat.  When  the  arsenic  in  the  fluid  is  supposed  to 
be  small,  nearly  half  an  hour  should  elapse  before  the  copper  or  copper-leaf 
is  removed.  Before  applying  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen  as  a  test  to  the 
solution  of  the  sublimed  oxide,  the  solution  must  be  acidulated  with  hydro- 
chloric  or  acetic  add.  In  every  case  the  whole  process  should  be  applied  in 
the  first  instance  to  distilled  water,  acidulated  with  the  hydrochloric  acid  to 
be  employed  afterwards  ;  and  if  the  copper  be  tarnished,  a  purer  acid  must 
be  obtained,  or  Uie  copper  must  be  subjected  to  the  sulxsequent  steps  of  the 
process,  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  the  tarnishing  be  occasioned  by 
arsenic  or  not. 

I  have  successfiilly  employed  the  preceding  method  in  two  medico-legal 
cases,  where  the  bodies  had  been  buried  for  four  months,  and  I  consider 
that  it  must  soon  supersede  the  beautiful  but  much  more  elaborate  method 
Of  Marsh.— See  London  and  Edin.  Joum,  of  Med,  Science,  Sept.  1843. 


EXAMINATION  OF  THE  MOTHER  OF  VINEGAR. 

(Mycoderma,  Ptrg.  ;  Hygrocrocis  Agardh.) 

BT  MULDBR. 

This  invesligation  was  undertaken  with  a  view  of  tracing  the  formation 
of  organic  substances  from  inorganic  chemical  combinations. 

Mother  of  vinegar  (mater  aceii)  is  a  mould-plant  which  is  developed  in 
vinegar,  and  forms  therein  a  thick  leather-like  coat  similar  to  the  inflam- 
matory crust  which  covers  the  crassamentum  of  blood  drawn  from  rheumatic 
patients.  It  is  produced  not  merely  in  but  from  the  vinegar,  and  as  it  forms 
the  acetic  acid  diminishes,  until  ultimately  water  alone  remains. 

The  mould-plant  belongs  to  the  genus  mycoierma  of  Pcrsoon,  or  l^grocrocie 
of  Agardh.  It  is  one  of  the  simplest  vegetable  formations,  and  belongs  to 
the  Fungi  rather  than  to  the  AlgoB.  It  is  formed  in  vinegar  obtamed  both 
from  wine  and  beer,  but  not  in  that  procured  from  wood.  It  exists  in  un- 
mixed vinegar,  and  also  in  vinegar  in  which  organic  substances  are  preserved. 
These  substances,  however,  contribute  nothing  towaids  the  development 
of  the  plant,  but  merely  promote  the  production  of  a  germ  or  a  cell  from 
which  the  mould-plant  is  foimed  out  of  the  elements  of  the  acetic  acid.  In 
all  cases,  whether  organic  substances  be  or  be  not  contained  in  the  vinegar, 
the  mycoderma  has  the  same  conformation  and  chemical  composition. 
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The  pxincipal  congtltoeBts  of  Tinegar  are  aoetio  acid  (C4  Ht'Os)  and  crater. 
In  addition  to  these  it  contains  some  salts,  a  little  sugar,  gum,  eztractiT«, 
and,  above  aU,  some  proteine,  derived  from  the  albomen  of  the  grape,  and 
dissolved  in  the  acetic  acid.  The  presence  of  vegetable  substances,  as 
cucumbers,  cherries,  &c.,  may  augment  the  quantity  of  proteine,  but  this 
increase  is  not  necessary  for  the  formation  of  the  plant 

The  nutritious  elements  of  this  mould-plant  are  Ci  Hs  O3*  (acttio  acid), 
andCttHaiNs  Oia  O^roteuie). 

We  find  these  constituents  grouped,  in  a  simple  form,  in  the  plant,  while 
the  proteine  and  the  acetic  acid  have  disappeared  from  the  liquid.  The  plant 
contains  nothing  more ;.  and  the  transformation  of  the  acetic  acid  and  pro* 
teine  into  a  plant  can,  Uierefore,  be  chemically  traced. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  plant  always  has  the  same  chemical  composition, 
consequently  its  organization  requires  a  certain  projportion  of  acetic  acid 
and  proteine :  the  latter  remains  unchanged,  but  the  &nner.  takes  up  water, 
and  becomes  cellular  tissue*  The  new  product  of  acetic  acid  combines  in 
certain  atomic  proportions  with  the  proteine.  This  organization  demands; 
therefore,  certain  chemical  proportions  just  as  much  as  in  the  formation  of 
sulphate  of  lime  from  lime  and  sulphuric  acid. 

Mulder  analyzed  three  plants  formed  in  vinegars  containing  different 
vegetable  substances.  His  results  gave  as  the  formula  for  the  plant, 
Cue  Hiu  N5  O96.  The  Quantity  of  nitrogen  contained  in  proteine,  is  taken 
as  the  basis  of  the  formula.  By  potash  all  the  proteine  may  be  removed^  and 
the  residue  is  pure  cellular  tissue.  The  latter,  acoordhig  to  Payen's  analysis, 
and  corroborated  by  experiment,  has  for  its  formula,  Cu  Hn  Osi. 

Mycoderma  aceti  or  mother  of  vinegar  consists^  therefore,  of  proteine  and 
cellular  tissue. 

Mycoderma  aceti    C196  Hus  Ns  Ow 

1  eq.  Proteine         Cio  H31  N5  Oia 
4  eq.  Cellulose        Cse  He4        Oe4 

Ciae  H115  Nb  Oje. 
It  has  been  observed  that  the  proteine  is  present  in  vinegar,  as  albumen  of 
grape.  The  question  now  is,  in  which  way  Cm  He*  Os*,  or  four  equivalents 
of  cellular  tissue,  could  combine  with  one  equivalent  of  proteine,  and  whence 
the  chief  constituent  of  the  plant  is  derived  r  The  fiicts  that  pure  vinegar 
yields  the  mother  of  vinegar,  and  that  acetic  acid  invariably  disappears,  prove 
that  this  cellular  tissue  is  generated  from  the  acetic  acid,  that  is,  from  d  H3  O'. 
This  can  take  place  in  no  other  manner  than  according  to  the  following 
plan:— « 

24  eq.  Acetic  acid    Cm  Hti  Ots 
12  eq.  Water  Um  Ou 

C96  Hm  Om 
equal  to  four  equivalents  of  cellulose.  —  Atmakn  der  Chemie  und  Pharmacies 
Band  xlvi.,  Hett  2.   May,  1843. 


ALBUMEN. 


The  albomen  of  eggs  owes  its  density,  and  its  adhesive  and  stringy  pro* 
perties,  to  the  presence  and  the  cohesion  of  a  great  number  of  minute 
globules.  (Tktrpin,  on  the  microscopic  examination  of  the  gloindee  of  milk  in  a 
pathological  state).  These  globules,  according  to  tiie  author,  are  nothing 
else  tiian  vegetable  seeds,  which  are  capaUe  of  germinating  under  the 
influence  of  moisture  and  heat.  In  a  philosophical  i>oint  of  view,  the  white 
of  egg,  in  its  crude  stat^  may  be  daiMd  waaaag  the  most  tender  and  easily 
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d]gBrtedT6getaUe0;  lroftitalfooontidiu,Miskiicmii,apartioa<tffalpln^ 
and  it  is  tfais,  probaUy,  together  with  the  jolk,  that  renden  eggs  so  Bflln- 
taiy  to  many  oonyalesoents.  It  has  been  obeenred,  among  other  things 
that  the  medicinal  efE^  of  eggs  is  remarkably  deteriorated  by  b(»llng 
them  with  any  £fttty  matter.  1^  effect  has  been  ascribed  to  the  ojodatiflQ 
of  the  sulphur.— .(Iwia2»  de  Thi6rapeiUiqii€y  August,  1843. 


NEW  PROCESS  FOB  PREPABING  CTAHIOGEN- 

BT  MB.  ALEXAMDEB  KXMP. 

Take  six  parts  of  perfectly  dryferrocyanide  of  potassium,  and  nine  parts 
of  bichloride  of  mercury,  both  in  fine  powder,  and  mix  them  intimately 
together,  then  apply  heat  to  the  mixture  in  a  glass  retort,  when  cyanogen 
gas  will  be  disengaged ;  mercury  at  the  same  time  distils  orer,  and  a  daxk 
coloured  matter  is  left  in  the  retort,  bemg  a  mixture  of  chloride  of  potassism 
and  cyanide  of  isoisir^Phibmsphical  Magazine, 


NEW  METHOD  OF  MAEINa  AN  ALCOHOLIC  TINCTUBE 
OF  CANTHABIDEa 

BT  U.  BZGBXNL  * 

Take  of  Cantharides,  in  fine  powder 64  parts. 

Nitric  Add 82      " 

Alcohol 760      •* 

Pour  the  nitric  acid  orer  the  cantharides,  then  add  the  alcohol  by  small 
quantities  at  a  time,  after  the  add  has  ceased  to  act  on  the  powder.  The 
month  of  the  bottle  is  now  to  be  stopped,  and  the  higredients  allowed  to 
macerate  for  dght  hours,  being,  meanwhile,  frequently  agitated.  Hie 
tincture  is  to  be  pressed  and  filtered,  750  parts  being  obtained. 

The  tincture  of  cantharides,  thus  prepared,  contains  no  ftee  nitric  add, 
ft>r  it  occasions  no  efferrescence  on  the  addition  of  carbonate  of  potash. 

In  this  process,  the  action  of  the  nitric  add  consists,  in  the  first  instance, 
in  pxomotmg,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  heat  generated,  the  solutkm  of 
the  canthandlne.  The  add  then  gradually  passes  to  the  state  of  nitric 
ether,  and  this  new  product  combined  with  the  alcohol,  still  fMher  pro- 
motes the  Bolnbility  of  the  active  prindple  of  the  canthazides.— JoKmo/  de 
Oumk  Midicale 


ON  THE  PBEPABATION  OF  IODIC  ACID. 

BT  U.  OBOSOUBDT. 

The  author  recommends  the  following  process  for  the  preparation  of 
iodic  acid,  as  being  much  more  simple  and  more  economical  than  the  methods 
usually  adopted,  and,  above  all,  as  being  very  easy  of  execution. 

An  iodate  of  bazytes  is  to  be  formed  by  passing  a  current  of  chlorine  gas, 
to  excess,  through  a  weak  solution  of  chloride  of  barium,  in  which  is  sus- 
pended iodine,  reduced  to  fine  powder ;  or,  what  is  better,  recently  predpi- 
tated.  The  process  may  be  conducted  with  a  Woolf  s  apparatus,  taldng 
care  that  the  tubes,  through  which  the  chlorine  passes,  are  of  large  diameter, 
and  that  thev  do  not  get  blocked  up  with  the  iodate  of  barytes.  The  current 
of  chlorine  should  be  continued,  not  only  until  the  whole  of  the  iodine  dis- 
appears, but  until  the  liquid  assumes  a  greenish-ydlow  colour.  The  iodate 
of  barytes  will  be  predpitated  at  the  bottom  of  the  vesseL 

The  following  formuls  will  represent  the  reactions  which  take  place : 
ClBa  +  l  +  loa  +  6H0  4-Aq. 
=  ClH  +  I05,BaO  +  Aq. 
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The  operatioii  being  tenninated,  the  todate  of  buTtea  Ib  to  be  leputtted, 
by  decantatkyn,  from  the  supernatant  liquid  ;  and,  after  breaking  down  the 
•alt  in  a  mortar,  it  is  to  be  waahed  irith  distilled  water  until  tlie  liquid 
ceases  to  afford  a  precipitate  with  nitrate  of  silver,  or  to  give  any  acid  reaction. 
All  the  insoluble  iodates  may  be  obtained  by  a  similar  process,  if  the  cone* 
sponding  chloride  be  not  decomposable  by  water.  The  mixture  of  chloride 
and  iodine  may  be  replaced  by  a  corresponding  iodide,  but  this  modification 
of  the  process  would  not,  in  most  cases,  prove  economical. 

The  following  formulsB  will  explain  the  reactions  that  would  then  take 
place : 

IBa+12a  +  6HO  +  Aq. 
=  1  Oi,  Ba  O  +  6  CIH  +  Aq. 

Nothing  more  remains  to  obtain  the  iodic  acid,  than  to  decompose  nine 
parts  of  the  iodate  of  bary tea,  in  fine  powder,  mixed  with  ten  parts  of  dis- 
tilled water,  by  two  parts  of  pure  concentrated  oil  of  vitriol,  diluted  with 
about  twelve  parts  of  water.  The  mixture  is  to  be  boiled,  then  filtered,  and 
the  filtered  liquor  evaporated  in  a  porcelain  capsule  to  four-fifths  its 
bulk,  then  allow^  to  stand  in  a  dry  air.  The  iodic  acid  will  soon  be  de- 
posited in  the  crystalline  form ;  and  the  mother  liquor  beuig  further  eva- 
porated, will  yield  a  fresh  portion  of  the  acid,  either  in  crystals  or  in  mass, 
according  as  the  solution  is  more  or  less  concentrated.-— JoKma/  de  ChMe 
Medicale, 

NEW  PROCESS  FOE  OBTAINING  CARBONIC  OXIDE. 

Mr.  Fownes,  in  a  paper  read  before  the  Chemical  Society  on  the  21st  of 
March,  1843,  "  On  the  Action  of  Oil  of  Vitriol  uponEerrocyanide  of  Potas- 
sium," describes  a  convenient  method  for  obtaining  carbonic  oxide.  He  says, 

"When  finely  powdered  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  is  heated  in  a 
capacious  fiask  or  retort,  with  eight  or  ten  times  its  weight  of  concentrated 
smphuricacid,  the  white  pasty  mass  first  produced  by  the  action  of  the 
acid  upon  the  salt  gradually  dissolves  and  disappears,  its  solution  being 
accompanied  by  the  disengagement  of  a  prodigious  quantity  of  permanent 
gas.  This  gas,  when  collected  over  water,  Is  colourless  and  transparent,  it 
has  a  very  faint  garlic  odour,  does  not  render  lime-water  turbid,  takes  fire 
on  the  approach  of  a  taper,  and  bums  with  a  bright  blue  flame,  generating 
carbonic  acid.  When  mixed  with  half  its  bulk  of  pure  oxygen,  introduced 
into  the  syphon-eudiometer,  and  fired  by  the  electric  spark,  a  contraction 
occurs,  amoonting  to  one-third  part  of  the  whole,  and  the  residual  gas 
becomes  almost  entirely  absorbable  by  caustic  potash.  These  characters 
are  sufficient  to  prove  that  the  gas  in  question  is  pure  carbonic  oxide." 

A  single  half-ounce  of  the  yellow  salt  treated  with  some  oil  of  vitriol  in 
a  common  Elorenoe  flask,  fitted  with  a  perforated  cork  and  conducting  tube, 
gives  more  than  300  cubic  inches  of  gas,  which  has  all  the  marks  of  the 
most  perfect  purity.  The  gas  given  off  during  the  whole  of  the  reaction 
is  equally  pure,  except  quite  at  the  end  of  the  operation,  when  a  littie 
sulphurous  acid  appears. -^Jl/emotrf  of  the  Chemical  Society, 


AILMENTS  OF  SINGERS  AND  LECTURERS. 

Singing,  and  precipitate  or  violent  talking,  cause  a  determination  to 
the  head,  and  often  bring  on  giddiness  and  a  sense  of  heaviness ;  so  that 
medical  men,  very  justly,  forbid  much  talking,  or  reading  aloud,  as  being 
iigurious,  for  patients  suffering  from  any  complaint  of  the  head.  No 
exerdse  tends  more  to  heat  tiie  whole  body  than  singing.  During  this 
exercise,  the  whole  mass  of  the  blood  is  strongly  agitated  (Hamazzini,  on 
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1^  Cbmpftimit  of  Artizam*).  Slngert,  especially  deep  bass  singers,  are  yetj 
frequently  affected  with  hernia  {FaUope  on  Hernia).  All  those  who  use  thd 
voice  much,  in  speaking,  in  raiding  aloud,  or  in  singing,  are  subject  to 
agitations  of  nund  {Himtocrates  en  Diet),  Musicians  confess,  that  singing 
heats  the  blood,  and  alter  an  opera,  the  performers  are  sometimes  known 
to  discharge  bloody  urine  {Bamazzint),  Persons  who  have  occasion  to 
strain  the  roice,  and  who  wish  to  preserve  it,  should  frequently  use  the 
bath,  and  should  take  nourishing  but  lazatiTe  food  (Goieat).— .^limo/efd'e 
Tk6n]^^tique, 

ON  THE  STATE  OF  PHARMACY  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

BT  DR.  BVCHNER. 
{Tramlated  from  the  German.) 

The  spirit  and  energy  of  the  English  are  directed  chiefly  towards  useful 
arts,  manufactures,  and  commerce.  Under  extensive  and  successful  enter- 
prises, carried  on  for  centuries,  their  national  character,  their  pride,  their 
wealth,  and  the  constitution  of  their  country,  have  been  formed  ana  peculiarly 
impressed.  To  these  circumstances  are  to  be  referred  many  things  among 
them  which  are  grand  and  worthy  of  imitation,  together  with  much  that  is 
defective  and  objectionable.  To  the  unbounded  wealth  of  the  English  is 
ascribable  the  fact,  that  among  them  private  individuals  and  corporations,  or 
societies,  raise  the  funds  for,  and  support  institutions  which  in  other  countries 
are  under  the  direction  of  the  government  In  Great  Britain  the  legislature 
takes  little  or  no  cognizance  of  many  matters  which  with  us  are  reckoned 
amongst  the  most  important  duties  of  the  national  authorities ;  as,  for  example, 
education  and  medical  practice*  To  us  Germans  it  is  unintelligible  how  a 
tmiversity*  could  have  sprung  up  of  late  years  in  London,  instituted  and 
supported  by  a  company  of  shareholders,  without  the  slightest  aid  of  the 
government  In  like  manner,  the  hospitals,  medical  schools,  and  colleges, 
as  they  now  exist,  were  founded  in  former  times,  and  have  been  subse- 
quently supported  bv  corporations.  The  superintendence  of  the  education, 
examination,  and  admission  of  medical  men  into  practice,  as  also  the  main- 
tenance of  a  medical  police,  is  left  to  companies  or  corporations  established 
at  different  periods,  and  furnished  with  numerous  pnvileges,  but  not  yet 
brought  into  a  proper  state  of  organization,  so  as  to  form  one  systematic 
whole.  We  can,  therefore,  readily  comprehend  how  it  happens  that  ideas  of 
medical  police  and  of  the  practice  of  medicine  and  pharmacy  are  enter- 
tained in  that  country  different  from  those  of  every  other ;  and  that  with 
time  all  kinds  of  abuses  have  crept  in,  and  became,  as  it  were,  venerable. 
Hence  in  England  greater  obstacles  present  themselves  to  the  removal  of 
evils  of  this  kind  than  in  any  other  country. 

Amongst  these  antiquated  and  venerable  abuses  may  be  reckoned  the  mode 
of  studying  medicine  and  conferring  the  title  of  Doctor  at  Cambridge,  Oxford, 
and  Dublin ;  as  well  as  the  manner  in  which  the  corporation  of  Physicians 
(the  College  of  Physicians)  conducts  its  examinations  and  admits  the  young 
Physicians  as  Fellows,  The  sons  of  rich  parents  only  can  virtually  become 
Doctors  of  Medicine  and  Members  of  the  College  of  Physicians,  since  their 
study,  advancement,  and  admission  into  the  college,  are  accompanied  with  a 
great  expenditure  both  of  time  and  money.  The  learned  Doctors  and  Fellows 
arc  consequently  in  England  great  men,  who  think  it  beneath  their  dignity 
to  imdcrtake  surgical  operations.  They  are  well  paid  for  their  consultations, 
and,  properly  speaking,  tlicy  exist  only  for  the  rich  and  for  the  public  hos- 
pitals, from  whence  they  derive  large  incomes. 

The  mass  of  the  people,  in  town  and  country,  when  in  need  of  medical 

*  The  University  College  in  Gowcr  Street  is  here  referred  to,  not  the 
London  University  at  Somerset  House.— Translator. 
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assistance,  apply  at  the  Apothecaries'  shops,  where  a  separate  and  peculiar 
practice  has  for  centuries  existed.  These  Apothecariea  haye  assumed  the 
right,  not  only  of  di^ensing  medicines,  but  o{ prescribing  them,  and  of  visiting 
patients.  Since  the  year  1607  there  has  existed  a  distinct  corporation,  called 
the  Society  of  Apothecaries ;  but  previously  to  this  period  the  Apothecaries 
were  associated  with  the  Grocers, 

The  necessity  of  medical  advice  for  those  who  are  not  desirous  of  gaining 
admittance  into  an  hospital,  and  are  unable  to  pay  a  duly  qualified  Physician, 
has  given  riso  in  England  to  a  peculiar  kind  of  practice  by  Apothecaries. 
The  demand  for  medical  assistance  was  further  tlie  motive  which  induced  the 
Apothecary  to  cultivate  not  only  Chemistry  and  Pharmacy,  but  as  much 
knowledge  of  Medicine,  Surgery,  and  Midwifery  as  he  deemed  necessary 
for  his  practice.  In  former  times,  this  pharmaceutical  and  medical  instruction 
was  left  to  the  option  and  inclination  of  the  Apothecary ;  but  in  later  times 
a  systematic  plan  of  education  and  study  has  been  laid  down  by  the  Society 
of  Apothecaries.  The  candidate  is  now  required  to  have  been  apprenticed 
for  five  years  to  an  Apothecary,  and  to  have  been  engaged  during  three 
sessions  in  the  study  of  Anatomy,  Physiology,  Medicine,  Materia  Medica, 
Chemistry,  Midwifery,  Forensic  Medicine,  &c,  before  he  is  permitted  to  go  up 
for  examination.  No  person  is  admitted  as  a  Member  of  this  coloration  or  as 
a  Licentiate,  who  has  not  complied  with  these  conditions.  This  corporation 
does  not  bear  the  title  of  a  CoUege,  like  that  of  the  Physicians,  nor  are  those 
who  are  admitted  into  the  society  called  FeUows,  but  only  Members,  It 
necessarily  follows  that  these  ApoUiecaries,  who  not  only  prescribe  in  their 
dispensaries,  but  visit  patients  at  their  residences,  and  are  thence  called 
visiHna  Apoiiecariesy  have  little  time  or  inclination  to  occupy  themselves 
with  the  preparation  of  medicinal  substances.  Hence  the  Society  of  Apo« 
thecaries  in  London,  has,  by  subscription  or  shares,  founded  a  central  labo- 
ratory, together  with  a  building  for  their  sittings,  &c,  known  by  the  name 
of  Apoihecariet^  HaU,  which  we  have  often  had  occasion  to  notice  in  this 
JournaL  The  preparations  of  this  great  pharmaceutical  manufactory  are 
not  only  sold  in  England,  but  are  exported  in  great  quantities  to  other  coun* 
tries. 

As  the  regular  Physicians  or  Doctors  of  Medicine  do  not  practise  Surgery, 
a  third  incorporation  of  medical  men  exists  in  Great  Britain,  viz.,  that  of  the 
Surgeons,  who  are  also  educated  in  the  large  hospitids,  and  are  examined  at 
one  of  the  Colleges  of  Surgeons  in  London,  Edinburgh,  or  Dublin.  It  is  the 
interest  of  many  of  these  persons  to  dispense  medicines,  as  many  Apothe- 
caries also  in  the  course  of  their  medical  studies  at  the  hospitals,  devote 
themselves  to  Surgery  in  order  to  be  enabled  to  practise  the  whole  range  of 
medicine. 

The  men  thus  qualified,  are  styled*  General  Practitioners.  It  may  be 
easily  conceived  that  the  great  men,  the  Doctors  of  Medicine  and  the 
Fellows  of  the  College  of  Physicians,  look  down  with  contempt  upon  these 
all-curing  and  dispensing  little  folks,  and  that  they  arc  careful  not  to  have 
their  prescriptions  sent  to  the  Apothecaries'  shops,  so  that  there  has  of  neces- 
sity arisen  another  class  of  Pharmaeeutists,  called  Chemists  and  Druggists. 
The  name  Pharmacopolist^ovild  be  simpler,  but  it  was  not  chosen,  probably 
because  the  men  of  business  who  undertook  to  dispense  the  medicines 
ordered  by  the  regular  Physicians,  and  who  do  not  engage  in  practice,  like 

•  Professor  Rose,  of  Berlin,  during  his  sojourn  in  England,  directed  his 
attention  to  the  state  of  medicine  in  that  coimtry,  and  has  given  very  interesting 
communications  on  that  subject  In  the  posthumous  works  of  Dr.  F.  W. 
Becker,  we  find  some  interesting  remarks  on  tins  subject,  {vide  the  Jahrbueh 
fur  die  Pkarmacie,  1835-36,  Band  xxxv,  abtheUung  i,  p.  258,  &c.  &c.,  and 
Band  xzzvi,  abtheilungi,  p.  L,  &c. 
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the  Apothecaries,  were  originally,  and  even  no'v  general  dealers,  vending 
spices,  sugar,  coffee,  tea,  perfumery,  colour,  &c,  besides  medicines.  They 
have  applied  themselves  to  the  art  of  dispensing,  and  to  Chemistry  as  to  a 
branch  of  business  only,  and  have  set  up  chemical  laboratories  without 
acquiring  the  scientific  knowledge  which  distinguish  the  Pharmaceutical 
Chemists  of  other  countries. 

Bnt  this  numerous  body  of  men,  established  in  the  metropolis,  and  in 
most  of  the  towns  of  Great  Britain,  have  latterly  began  to  perceive  how  far 
they  have  remained  behind  the  pharmaceutists  of  other  countries,  in  their 
scientific  attainments,  and  to  feel  how  needful  science  was  to  them.  Their 
ambition  has  been  at  last  awakened.  Some  of  them  established  in  Loudon, 
placed  themselves  at  the  head  of  this  body  in  1841,  to  found  a  new  institu- 
tioUf  called  The  PHARMACsuriCAL  Society  of  Gbbat  Britain,  to  establish 
a  School  of  Pharmacy  in  London,  to  introduce  a  systematic  plan  of  scientific 
education,  and  to  edit  a  Journal  of  Pharmacy. 

The  Chemists  and  Druggists  of  Great  Britain,  are  now  in  a  fair  way  of 
placing  themselves  on  a  level  with  the  Apothecaries  of  Germany  and  France, 
perhaps  of  surpassing  them,  for  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that  the  English  follow 
up  with  the  greatest  energy  and  determination  any  object  they  have  in  view, 
and  that  they  are  not  easily  led  astray,  deterred,  or  confounded  in  their 
undertakings.  Pharmacy  in  England  being  now  placed  on  a  proper  footing, 
its  piactitioners  need  no  longer  feel  ashamed  of  their  profession,  and  we  may 
now  fairly  hope  to  see  it  flourish  there.  In  speaking  of  Mr.  Bell's  Journal, 
on  a  former  occasion,  we  gave  an  account  of  the  laws  and  regulations  of  this 
newly-formed  Society,  we  have  only  now  to  add  a  few  circumstances  with 
which  we  lately  became  ac4;|uainted. 

Bell  renounces  in  a  certam  degree  his  British  pride,  in  allowing  that  the 
state  of  Pharmacy  in  his  countr]r  is  behind  that  of  neighbouring  states  ;  and 
in  admitting  that  English  legislation  is,  in  this  respect,  very  defective,  and, 
that  it  has  left  much  to  be  desired,  which  must  now  be  obtained  by  exertion. 
The  Pharmaceutical  Journal  says,  that  a  sense  of  the  necessity  of  reform 
of  the  present  institutions  and  state  of  tlungs,  is  awakened  in  all  parties, 
that  it  IS  no  longer  the  time  to  oppose  the  interference  of  medical  reformers, 
or  to  wage  a  vexatious  warfitre  in  defence  of  existing  privileges  and  abuses, 
thus  sacrificing  the  respectability  of  the  profession.  That  this  conviction 
is  already  widely  diffused,  is  proved  by  the  circumstance,  that  in  1842  no  less 
than  2000  persons  united  to  ronn  a  new  independent  and  honourable  corpo^ 
ration,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  a  Pharmaceutical  Museum,  Laboratonr, 
and  Library.  The  Pharmaceutical  Society  of  Great  Britain  has  held 
its  meetings  for  scientific  discussion,  at  stated  jperiods,  has  laid  down  a  fixed 
plan  of  education  and  examination,  which  it  has  partially  brougjht  into 
operation,  has  opened  a  correspondence  with  learned  pharmaceutical  societies 
of  other  countries,  and  published,  for  the  benefit  of  its  members,  the  scientific 
treatises  which  have  emanated  from  their  own  body  in  a  montiily  Journal* 
The  Society  only  admits  such  Chemists  and  Druggists  as  ordinary  members, 
who  are  occupied  exclusively  in  dispensing  and  preparing  medicines  and 
pharmaceutical  preparations.  The  Grocers  as  well  as  the  Apothecaries  who 
prescribe  and  dispense,  and  the  Surgeons,  have  no  claim  to  become  Members 
of  the  Society.  If  an  Apothecary  wishes  to  become  a  Member,  he  must 
give  proof  of  not  attending  patients,  and  if  he  had  practised  before,  he  must 
desist  from  so  doing  for  the  future.  The  English  have  therefore  begun  to 
perceive  that  the  Apothecaries  who  prescribe  and  dispense  their  own  prescrip- 
tions, are  judges  in  their  own  cases,  and  can  be  subject  to  no  legal  control, 
and  that  it  is  a  more  natural  and  at  the  same  time  a  safer  plan,  to  place  these 
two  distinct  branches  in  the  hands  of  two  different  bodies  of  men,  who  would 
thus  by  entertaining  an  observance  of  each  other,  act  as  mutual  checks.— 
Bvchner's  JRepertoriumfur  die  Pharmacie, 
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LIST  OP  ACTS  OF  PARLIAMENT  RELATING  TO  THE  SALE 
OP  SPIRITS  OP  WINE. 

9  Ghso.  n..  Cap.  23.— An  Act  for  laying  a  Duty  upon  the  Retailers  of 
SpirituooB  Liquors,  and  for  licensing  the  Retailers  thereof. 

10  Geo.  IL,  Cap.  19.— An  Act  for  the  more  effectual  px^eyenting  the 
unlawful  playing  of  Interludes  within  the  precincts  of  the  two  Uniyersities 
in  that  part  of  Great  Britain  called  England,  and  the  places  adjacent ;  and 
for  explauung  and  amending  so  much  of  an  Act  passed  in  the  last  Session 
of  Parliament,  intituled,  "  An  Act  for  laying  a  Ihity  upon  the  Retailers  of 
Spirituous  Liquors,  and  for  licensing  the  Retailers  wereof,''  as  may  affect 
the  Privilege  of  the  said  Universities,  with  respect  to  licensing  Taverns, 
and  all  other  Public-houses  within  the  Precincts  of  the  same. 

11  Geo.  n.,  Cap.  26.— An  Act  for  enforcing  the  Execution  of  an  Act 
made  in  the  ninth  Year  of  His  present  Ms^esty*s  Reign,  intituled  "An  Act 
for  laying  a  Duty  upon  the  Retailers  of  Spirituous  Liquors,  and  for  licensing 
the  Retailers  thereof." 

16  Geo.  II.,  Cap.  8^— An  Act  for  repealing  certain  Duties  on  Spirituous 
Liquors,  and  on  Licences  for  retailing  the  same,  and  for  laying  other  Duties 
on  Spirituous  Liquors,  and  on  Licences  to  retail  the  said  Ltiquors. 

17  Geo.  n.,  Cap.  17.— An  Act  for  granting  to  His  Majesly  the  Surplus 
or  Remainder  of  the  Monies  arisen,  or  to  arise  by  the  Duties  on  Spirituous 
Liquors,  granted  by  an  Act  of  the  last  Session  of  Parliament,  and  for 
explaining  and  amending  the  said  Act  in  relation  to  the  Retailers  of  such 
Liquors,  and  for  establishing  an  Agreement  with  the  United  Company  of 
Merchants  of  England  trading  to  the  East  Indies. 

19  Geo.  n..  Cap.  12.— An  Act  for  granting  to  His  Mi^jesty  several  Rates 
and  Duties  upon  Glass,  and  upon  Spirituous  Liquors,  and  for  raising  a 
certain  Sum  of  Money  by  Annuities,  and  a  Lottery  to  be  charged  on  the 
said  Rates  and  Duties,  and  for  obviating  some  Doubts  about  making  out 
Orders  at  the  Exchequer,  for  the  Monies  advanced  upon  the  Credit  of  the 
Bait  Duties  granted  and  continued  to  His  Majesty  by  an  Act  of  the  last 
Session  of  Parliament 

20  Geo.  n.,  Cap.  39.— An  Act  for  granting  a  Duty  to  His  Miyesty  to  be 
paid  by  Distillers,  upon  Licences  taken  out  by  them  for  retailing  Spirituous 
liquors. 

24  Geo.  II.,  Cap.  40.— An  Act  for  grantuig  to  His  Majesty  an  additional 
Duty  upon  Spirituous  Liquors,  and  upon  Licences  for  retailing  the  same^ 
and  for  repeailiiig  the  Act  of  the  Twentieth  Year  of  His  present  Majesty  *8 
Beign,  intituled  '*  An  Act  for  granting  a  Duty  to  His  Majesty,  to  be  paid 
by  Distillers,  upon  Licences  to  be  taken  out  by  them  for  retiuling  Spirituous 
Liquors,  and  for  the  more  effectually  restraining  the  retailing  of  distUled 
Spirituous  Liquors,  and  for  allowing  a  Drawback  upon  the  Exportation  of 
British-made  Spirits,  and.thatthe  Parish  of  St.  Mary-le-Bow,  in  the  County 
of  Middlesex,  shall  be  under  the  Inspection  of  the  .Head  Office  of  Excise. 

26  Geo.  II.,  Cap.  13. — An  Act  for  the  more  effectually  preventing  the 
fraudulent  Removal  of  Tobacco  by  Land  or  Water,  and  for  the  ease  of  the 
fair  Trader  in  Tobacco,  and  for  ascertaining  the  Rates  payable  for  the 
Portage  of  certain  Letters,  and  for  amending  and  for  explauung  the  Laws 
relating  to  the  Sale  of  Spirituous  Liquors  by  Retail. 
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27  Gsa  IL,  Cap.  11. — An  Act  to  oontiniiethe  Daties  for  Enoonragenkent 
of  the  Coinage  of  Money,  and  for  remoying  Doubts  oonoeming  the 
continuance  of  the  Bnty  of  Twenty  Shillings  for  erery  Ton  of  Bramdyt 
Wines,  and  Strong  Waters  imported. 

80  Geo.  IL,  Cap.  24. — ^An  Act  for  the  more  effectual  Fmushment  of 
Persons  who  shall  attain,  or  attempt  to  attain,  possession  of  Goods  or 
Money  by  false  or  untrue  Pretences,  for  preventing  the  imlawfiil  pawning 
of  Goods,  for  the  easy  Hedemption  of  Goods  pawned,  and  for  preventing 
Gaming  in  Public-houses  by  Journeymen,  Labourers,  Servants  and  Ap- 
prentices. 

31  Geo.  n..  Cap.  36. — An  Act  for  continuing  certain  Laws  therein  men* 
tioned  relating  to  British  Sail  doth  and  to  the  Duties  payable  on  Foreign 
Sail  Cloth ;  and  to  the  Allowance  upon  the  Exportation  of  British-made 
Gunpowder ;  and  to  the  Encouragement  of  the  Trade  of  the  Sugar  Coloidet 
in  America ;  and  to  the  landing  of  Rum  and  Spirits  of  the  British  Sugar 
Plantations  before  the  Duties  of  Excise  are  paid  thereon  ;  and  for  regulating 
the  Payment  of  the  Duties  on  Foreign  Excisable  Liquors  ;  and  for  the  Belief 
of  Thomas  Watson,  with  regard  to  the  Drawback  of  certain  East  India 
Calicoes ;  and  for  rendering  more  commodious  the  New  Passage  leading 
fh)m  Charing  Cross. 

32  Geo.  IL,  Cap.  29. — ^An  Act  for  further  regulating  the  Power  of  taking 
Samples  of  Foreign  Spirituous  Liquors  bv  the  Officers  of  Excise,  and  also 
for  empowering  the  Traders  to  take  such  Samples  before  the  Duties  are 
charged. 

33  Geo.  IL,  Cap.  9.^An  Act  for  preventing  the  excessive  use  of 
Spirituous  Liquors,  by  laying  additional  Duties  thereon ;  for  diorteningthe 
prohibition  of  making  Low  Wines  and  Spirits  firom  Wheat,  Barley,  Malt» 
or  other  Grain,  and  from  Meal,  Flour,  and  Bran  ;  for  encouraging  the  Ex- 
portation of  British-made  Spirits  ;  and  for  more  effectually  securing  the 
Duties  payable  upon  Spirits,  and  preventing  the  fraudulent  Branding  or 
Importation  thereof. 

33  Geo.  II.,  Cap.  28.— An  Act  for  encouraging  the  Exportation  of  Bmn 
and  Spirits  of  the  Growth,  Produce,  and  Manufacture  of  British  Sugar 
Plantations  from  this  Kingdom ;  and  of  British  Spirits  made  from  Molasses^ 

5  Geo.  III.,  Cap.  46.— An  Act  for  altermg  the  Stamp  Duties  upon 
Admissions  into  Corporations  or  Companies ;  and  for  further  securing^and 
improving  the  Stamp  Duties  in  Great  Britain. 

32  Geo.  m..  Cap.  58.— An  Act  for  the  Amendment  of  the  Law  in  Pro- 
ceedings upon  Information  in  nature  of  Quo  Warranto. 

39  Geo.  m..  Cap.  86.^An  Act  for  ascertaining  the  Rate  of  Duty  to  be 
paid  for  Retail  Spirit  Licences,  and  for  authorizing  the  Justices  of  the 
!Peace  for  any  County  to  grant  Licences  to  sell  Ale,  Beer,  or  other  liquors 
by  retail,  in  Cities'  and  Places  where  a  sufficient  number  of  Magistrates 
cannot  be  found  qualified  to  grant  such  Licences. 

48  Geo.  III.,  Cap.  143.— An  Act  to  repeal  the  Stamp  Duties  on  Lioencee 
granted  by  Justices  of  the  Peace  lor  selling  Ale,  Beer,  and  other  Excisable 
liquors  by  retidl,  and  for  granting  other  Duties  in  lieu  thereofl 

4  Geo.  IY.,  Cap.  125.  — An  Act  for  altering  the  time  for  holding 
General  Annual  Meetings  for  licensing  Alehouses  withm  the  County  of 
Middlesex,  and  for  authorizing  the  Justices  of  the  Peace  for  the  said 
County  to  remunerate  High  Constables. 

9  Geo.  IV.,  Cap.  61«— An  Act  to  regulate  the  granting  of  Licences  to 
Keepers  of  lims,  Alehouses,  and  Victualling-houses  in  England. 
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Jnterment  and  Disinterment,  pp.  28.     1843,    By  the  same 

Author.     Longman, 

TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

W.  G.  M.  (Cheltenham),  in  answer  to  a  Correspondent  of  last  month,  sends 
the  following  '*  Formula  for  ErFERTESciNO  Cheltenham  Salts,  as  gene- 
rally prepared  hy  the  respectable  Chemists  at  Cheltenham." — Take  100 
gallons  of  the  Cheltenham  saline  water,  No.  4,  and  evaporate  to  dryness.  To 
one  pound  of  the  anhydrous  salt,  add  two  ounces  of  tartaric  acid  and  two 
ounces  and  a  half  of  sesquicarbonate  of  soda. 

*'  Oj."  wishes  to  have  rormulse  for  Preston  Smelling  Salts — ^Braas  Polish* 
ing  Paste— Furniture  ditto — Furniture  Cream. 

^'An  Associjltb"  wishes  to  know  the  composition  of  Dr.  Taylor  or 
Lignum  and  Son's  Antiscorbutic  Drops. 

"  DisciPXTLUs.'* — ^To  clean  a  counter. — First  wash  it  with  water;  then 
Apply  linseed  oil,  and  rub  it.  We  are  not  acquainted  with  any  substitute  for 
elbow-grease. 

*'  A  Constant  Reader"  wishes  for  a  simpler  method  of  effacing  "  Per- 
manent*' ink,  than  any  hitherto  published.  [We  think  our  Correspondent 
would  gain  nothing  by  the  information,  and  might  probably  lose  the  sale  of 
his  •*  permanent  ink.**    "  Where  ignorance  ia  bliss,  Uisfolfy  to  be  wise,"] 

L.  H.  S.  "  wishes  to  know  by  what  process  he  can  obtain  the  actire  prin- 
ciple of  castor  oil  in  powder !"  [It  would  be  necessary  first  to  discover  the 
actiye  principle  of  castor  oiL] 

Mr.  Robert  Douglass  will  probably  be  able  to  e0ace  the  stains  by  means 
of  strong  liquor  ammonise,  or  by  scouring  them  with  soap  and  boiling  water. 

"  ^scuLAPius  *'  wants  an  amalgam  for  stopping  decayed  teeth. — Gold 
leaf  and  mercury  are  sometimes  used  for  this  purpose ;  but  we  should  recom- 
mend gold  leaf  and  a  Dentist. 

W.  F.  B.— We  do  not  pretend  to  be  learned  in  the  art  of  bleaching  oils, 
but  beliere  chloride  of  lime  is  not  used  for  this  purpose  as  our  Correspondent 
imagines. 

"  Spero."— Crystallized  Carbonate  of  Soda,  not  dried  Carbonate  of  Soda, 
should  be  used  for  testing  the  strength  of  acids.  The  dried  soda  used  by  our 
Corrmondent,  no  doubt,  contained  water,  which  being  indefinite  in  quantity 
fidaified  the  result  There  is  no  recent  work  in  our  language  on  Practical 
Pharmacy. 

"  Inquisitor."  —  Oleum  Aurantii  and  Oleum  Limonum  are  sparingly 
soluble  in  spirits  of  wine.  Their  solubility  may  be  increased  by  the  addition 
of  camphor.  The  deposition  of  a  sediment  does  not  of  necessity  imply 
adulteration  in  essence  of  lemon. 

G.  F.  S.— We  are  not  aware  of  any  chemical  agent  which  would  produce 
ihe  effect  desured ;  but  common  salt  being  soluble  in  water,  we  think  it  might 
be  got  rid  of  by  solution* 
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R.  T.  T.^We  are  not  aware  of  any  difficulty  in  obtaining  Uia  iodide  of 
lead  in  the  crystalline  form,  in  the  manner  described  by  our  Correspondent. 
The  mode  of  drying  the  product  must  depend  upon  the  quantity  made. 

Chlorate  of  Strontian  is  obtained  by  combining  pure  strontian  with 
chloric  acid. 

"  A.B." — ^The  dyer's  solution  of  tin  is  a  bichloride.*  It  is  used  with  cochineal 
in  dyeing  scarlet. 

"  J.  M." — We  know  of  no  means  of  ascertaining  whether  potatoes  hare 
been  fermented  with  malt  in  making  beer,  unless  any  of  the  farina  be  present, 
which  may  be  detected  by  the  microscope. — ^It  is  impossible  to  say  what  the 
regulations  for  admission  into  the  Fhammacevtical  Soczstt  will  be  two  or 
three  years  hence. 

"  X.  Y."— (1.)  We  defer  the  answer  to  this  question.— <2.)  The  quality  of 
ipecacuanha  must  be  determined  by  its  sensible  characters,  and  its  medicmal 
dfects. — (3.)  Cachou  Ajioicatizb.  Take  oil  of  cloves,  5^  >  oils  of  cinnamon 
and  peppermint,  of  each  15  minims;  oil  of  pimento,  40  minims;  extract  of 
liquorice,  3  oz.  Mix,  and  divide  into  half-gram  peilets,  and  silver  them.— (4.) 
The  quality  of  bees-wax  does  not  depend  on  the  colour. — (5.)  Fresh  honey 
IS  better  than  old. 

"  Vbt."— (1.)  The  dark  colour  which  a  steel  knife  acouires  from  rhubarb, 
is  occasioned  by  the  action  of  the  astringent  matter  aided  by  atmospheric 
oxygen.— (2.)  The  diacetate  of  lead  is  not "  the  onfy  soluble  disak,"    The  di- 
sulphate  of  quina  is  soluble.— (3  )  We  have  never  analyzed  the  atmosphere 
of  a  stable.— <4).  For  the  modus  operandi  of  *'  the  bleachmg  gas  chlorine,"  we 
must  refer  to  chemical  works  which  treat  on  this  subject.— (5.)  Associates 
who  joined  the  Society  before  July  1st,  1842,  are  identified  as  such  by  the 
receipts  for  their  subscription. 
"  A.  P.  S." — Hard  soap  is  ordered  in  making  linimentnm  saponis. 
W.  L.  (Norwich)— See  vol.  ii.,  page  553,  of  this  Journal. 
"  Chbmicus."— Xt^tfor  Citratis  Potassa,  is  generally  made  by  saturating 
lemon  juice,  or  a  solution  of  citric  acid  of  the  same  strength,  with  carbonate 
of  potash.    By  diluting  this  with  an  equal  quantity  of  water,  or  any  other 
vehicle  that  may  be   preferred,  it  becomes  what  is  called  simple  sidine 
mixture,  or  Mistura  Salina. 

*'  An  AroTHECJLaT"  in  practice  as  such  is  not  eligible  as  a  member  of 
the  Pharmaceutical  Socxett. 

"  A  Student  at  the  Counteb,'*  under  the  circumstances  mentioned  in 
bis  letter,  should  have  recourse  to  books. 

"  A  MBMBBR,"who  objects  to  the  critical  articles  of  one  of  our  contributors^ 
is  reminded,  that  it  is  highly  necessary  to  awaken  the  attention  of  our  Mem- 
bers to  the  importance  of  accuracy  and  uniformity  in  pharmaceutical  pre» 
parations.  We  trust  the  articles  in  question  will  not  give  offence,  as  especial 
care  has  been  taken  to  avoid  personal  allusions. 

*'TuRPiK.*'-»In  the  preparation  of  cold  cream  it  is  desirable  to  avoid  all 
alkaline  salts.    Our  objection  to  the  bicarbonate  of  potash  would  apply  with 
greater  force  to  the  carbonate.    We  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  give  the 
proportions  of  ingredients  in  making  Bandoline  with  Irish  moss,  as  these ' 
would  depend  on  the  consistence  required,  which  ia  altogether  a  matter  of 
fancy. 
Mr.  Owen.— We  think  the  formula  unobjectionable,  as  published. 
"A  Constant  Readbr"  wants  a  recipe  for  Eau  de  Cologne,  and  '^a 
remedv  for  nervous  timiditv.'*  Dr.  Pereira  gives  the  following,  on  the  autfao- 
rity  of  Trommsdorff: — Oil  of  neroli,  oil  of  citron,  oil  of  bergamot^oil  of 
orange,  oil  of  rosemary,  of  each  twel?e  drops ;   Malabar  cardamomSf  one 
drachm ;  rectified  spirit,  a  pint.  DistiL 
'*  AiAX."    The  word  in  the  prescription  is  J^tsulphatis,  not  Ftsnlphatts. 
"  An  Associate  "  (Dublin). — The  colour  of  compound  tincture  of  carda- 
moms being  deiired  mm  cochineal,  is  discharged  by  the  alkali  in  the  xxuxtore 
alluded  to. 
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Mr.  Babtlbtt  sends  the  following  recipe  for  a  Red  show  colour : 
R    lodinii,  3U* 

PotassU  lodidii,  3y« 

Aquffi  distillatfle,  5j.    Misce,  dein  adde 

Aqu8e  Distiliatie  Conff.  iij. 

Acidi  Hydrochlorici,  jiv.    M. 

[We  hare  tried  this  colour*  and  can  recommend  it.] 

r.  A.,  A.P.S^— (1.)  Tncture  of  scsquichloride  of  iron  is  not  often  admi- 
nistered as  a  poison.  In  case  of  an  overdose  being  taken,  the  antidote  is 
chalk,  magnesia,  or  soap.  (2.)  We  think  Daniell's  JrUrodueti<m  to  OiemiaU 
PhUoiopihf  would  answer  our  Correspondent's  purpose.  The  second  edition 
has  lately  been  published.  (3.)  Gray  s  Supplement  is  14ff.  (4)  Piizes  at  the 
close  of  the  lectures  are  in  contemplation. 

*'  Tyro." — ^The  root  sold  as  Smilax  aspera  is  derived  from  Hemidemiug 
Indicua,  (See  vol.  i.,  page  579).  The  Syrup  may  be  made  in  the  same  manner 
as  Syrup  of  Saisapanlla. 

Lloyd  Lloyd  enquires.  Should  it  be  two  tablespoonsful,  or  two  tablespoon* 
iulls?     [Neither: — two  tablespoonfuls.] 

"  loHOTUs"  alludes  to  the  absurd  custom  of  writing  "  spoonsful  instead  of 
the  old  legitimate  plural  spoonfuls,"  observing  that  *'  spoonful  is  a  noun 
substantive  singular,  and  forms  its  plural,  like  other  noun  substantives,  by 
adding  the  s\  but  if  the  «  be  added  to  the  first  part  of  the  word,  the  sub- 
stantive property  is  taken  away,  and  it  is  converted  into  two  nouns,  a  sub- 
stantive and  an  adjective."  Ignotus  pursues  his  argument  in  reference  to 
handful,  mouthful,  &c.  The  logic  of  our  Correspondent  is  worthy  of  a  more 
important  subject 

A.  E.  H.  (An  Apprentice,  Worcester.)  Selecta  k  Prescriptis,  6«;JLindley*8 
Elements  of  Botany,  10«.  6^. ;  Thomson's  Dispensatory,  2U. — This  Journal 
is  exchanged  with  others  on  the  Continent. — The  examination  of  Apprentices 
is  not  particularly  formidable. — ^The  diplomas  will  be  ready  in  time  for  our 
Correspondent. 

Mr.  Sbtcupibld,  from  his  own  observation,  recommends  the  drug  called 
Matico  {Piper  angustifoOum).  (See  voL  ii.,  p.  660)  as  a  styptic,  in  cases  of 
haemorrhage  either  external  or  internal. 

K  G. — (1.)  Associates  are  not  prohibited  from  engaging  themselves  as  2>t«- 
pensing  Assistants  to  Apothecaries.  (2.)  Probably  in  some  cases.  (3.)  In 
a  town  where  the  number  of  persons  not  Chemists  who  sell  drugs,  is  to  that 
of  the  regular  Chemists  as  four  to  one,  we  can  suggest  no  remedy  but  the 
islow  and  sure  one  mentioned  in  our  leading  article  of  this  number. 

"  X.  Y.  Z."~See  vol.  it,  p.  48L  The  examinations  of  Members  and 
Associates  take  place  in  London. 

**S»" — (!•)  Yes.    (2.)  No— except  under  particular  circupMtances, 

"A  Co&BBSFONDBNT "  en<}uires  whether  Chemists  incur  a  penalty  for 
selling  pepper  and  vinegar  without  a  licence  ?  [Yes,  if  sold  for  culinary 
purposes.     No,  if  compounded  or  sold  medicinally.] 

"  F.  C,"  "  A  Stband  Member,"  and  *•  Ak  Apothecabt,"  should  send 
their  names*    Questions  of  a  private  nature  ought  to  be  answered  privately. 


Adverti&iements  to  Mr.  CiiuacHiLL,  Princes  Street,  Soho. 

Instructions  from  Members  and  Associates,  respecting  the 
transmission  of  the  Journal,  to  Mr.  Smith,  17,  Bloomsbury 
Square. 

Other  Communications  to  The  Editor,  338,  Oxford  Street 
(before  the  20th,  if  answers  be  desired  in  the  ensuing  number). 

N,B.  Several  letters  have  arrived  too  late  for  this  month. 
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ON  VOLUNTARY  AND  COMPULSORY  EDUCATION. 

In  the  education  of  very  young  children  the  necessity  of  coercion 
is  obvious,  and  the  studies  of  the  school-room  are  not  regulated  by 
l}ie  will  and  pleasure  of  the  scholars.  Until  the  reasoning  faculties 
are  su£Sciently  dereloped  to  enable  the  child  to  appreciate  ihe 
adyantages  of  learning,  a  sfimulus  from  without  must  take  the 
place  of  that,  which,  in  after  years,  ought  to  exist  widiin.  But,  by 
degrees,  emulation — ^the  desire  to  obtain  the  first  place  in  the- 
class,  or  some  substantial  mark  of  distinction,  is  found  to  be  a 
more  effectual  stimulus  than  eyen  the  birch  and  the  fiat  ruler; 
and  in  almost  every  well-regulated  academy  may  be  found 
boys,  of  fifteen  or  even  younger,  who,  in  the  thirst  for  fame, 
devote  many  hours  to  voluntary  study  which  their  more  heedless 
companions  appropriate  to  youthful  relaxation.  We  have  known 
instances  in  which  this  was  carried  to  such  an  extent,  that  it  was 
found  necessary  to  enforce,  by  a  strict  order,  that  bodily  exerdse 
which  the  health  required — the  class  being  periodically  driven  from 
their  books,  and  compelled  to  run  a  certain  nuniber  of  times  round 
the  playground.  The  desire  to  gain  a  silver  medal,  iir  a  certificate 
of  merit,  being  found  to  operate  so  powerfully  as  a  stimulus  to  in- 
dustry in  the  schoolboy,  it  might  be  anticipated  that,  on  entering 
upon  the  business  in  which  his-  future  life  is  to  be  spent,  the  wide 
field  which  lies  before  him  would  keep  up,  if  not  increase,  this 
laudable  ambition. 

The  most  important  period  in  his  life  has  arrived ;  he  has  emr 
barked  in  the  occupation  which  circumstances,  or  his  natural  dis- 
position and  abilities,  have  pointed  out;  and  it  remains  for  him  to 
apply  the  preliminary  education  which  he  has  received  to  the  spe- 
cific requirements  of  his  profession. 

VOL.  lii.  o 
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Since  hk  fitiure  ^rosperiiy,  or  the  ferene,  depends  etoAtetj  on 
the  course  which  he  takes  at  this  particidar  crisis,  it  would  scarcely 
appear  prohable  that  any  young  man  possesnng  common  sense,  and 
whosemind  had  been  ptoperiiydireetod  and  tndnedyWouldAxoir  away 
the  chance  of  success  which  at  liat  period  lies  within  his  reach. 
The  prize  for  which  he  is  about  to  compete,  is  not  a  alyer  medal 
or  a  three-and-sixpenny  book ;  but  it  is  an  independence— a  sfea* 
tion  in  society— -a  provision  for  life. 

CotHpuUoiy  education  on^  no  longer  to  be  necessary;  and 
those  young  men  who  hare  the  good  sense  to  consider  thrar  future 
wel&re  of  more  importance  dian  present  ease  and  gratification 
require  no  restraint  or  coercion  beyond  the  salutary  advice  of  such 
fiiends  as  may  be  able,  by  their  experience^  to  direct  their  course 
in  the  best  manner. 

But  observation  has  shown  that  the  dispositions,  as  well  as  the 
al^lities^  of  young  men  are  subject  to  endless  variation;  and  tha;^ 
although  there  are  some  who  may  safely  be  trusted  under  the 
care  of  their  own  disoretion,  otiiers  do  not  possess  this  quality  to 
so  great  an  extent  as  might  be  expected  at  their  years.  Conae- 
quenUy,  in  those  professions  in  which  the  exerdse  of  the  intellec- 
tual flEiculties  is  required,  and  especially  where  the  public  welBeire 
or  safety  is  at  stake,  compulsory  regulations  are  contrived  for  the 
purpose  of  securing  the  competency  of  the  parties  concerned* 

In  some  cases,  not  only  is  the  amount  of  qualification  defined, 
but  the  manner  in  which  the  needful  education  is  to  be  pur- 
sued is  pointed  out,  and  enforced  as  strictiy  as  possible.  As  an 
illustration,  we  may  mention  the  case  of  ti^  Apothecarie|. 
In  the  first  place,  an  apprenticeship  of  not  less  than  five  years 
with  an  Apothecary  is  indispensable.  The  candidate  must  have 
attuned  the  age  of  twenty-two.  He  must  produce  certificates 
of  having  attended,  during  tiie  space  of  three  years,  a  certain 
number  of  courses  of  lectures,  by  approved  professors^  the  num« 
ber  of  lectures  in  each  course  b^g  pointed  out;  and  he  must 
dissect  a  certain  number  oi  bodies.  Unless  he  can  produce  evi- 
dence tiiat  he  has  complied  with  these  regulations,  he  cannot  be 


admitted  to  enamiiuktioo,  and  conaAqiieatly  eamot  x«oeiTe  alioeDoa 
to  prsotaae  at  ma  ApothMuy.  It  woiild  appear  iherefora  m 
<te»y  thai  an  Apothacazy,  lumng  paaaed  thnmgh  this  Mvore 
ordeal,  cannot  &il  to  be  fuUjqnalifiad;  hut  it  ia  fouod  mjpra«<<ctf, 
that  even  theaa  regulatioiis  are  not  infidUble.  The  appcentioe- 
dnp  hat  been  in  some  cases  eraded  bj  antedatmg  indentuxes } 
and  the  diligent  attendance  of  lectiues  is  by  no  means  a  neeessasy 
consequence  of  paying  the  fees.  The  expedient  of  calling  ot^ 
the  names  of  the  pupils  at  each  lecture  has  been  adopiked;  but 
eren  dns  will  not  ensure  attention  duxiog  the  lecture,  nor  can 
indiTiduals  be  compelled  to  pnnue  that  course  of  reading  at  home 
whidi  IS  necessary  in  order  to  impress  the  substance  of  the  lec- 
tures on  their  minds.  In  fsct,  it  is  qinte  possible  for  a  person 
to  comply  in  eyery  particular  with  the  strict  letter  of  the  Act  of 
Parliament,  in  reference  to  the  course  of  education^  and  yet  to  be 
found  incompetent  when  he  presents  himself  U>  the  Board  of 
Examiners. 

It  is  equally  true,  in  the  case  of  the  Phyueian  And  the  Surgeon^ 
that  a  strict  compliance  with  the  educati<»ial  curriculum  will  not 
ensure  the  complete  psofidbncy  of  eyery  indiridual  practitioner* 
However  salutary  and  well-arranged  may  be  the  opportunities  of 
instruction  which  are  provided,  however  rigid  may  be*^the  laws  by 
which  attendance  is  enforced,  no  means  have  hitherto  been  con« 
trived  by  which  the  student  ean  be  compelled  to  apply  his  mind 
effectually  to  his  studies,  and  take  full  advantage  of  the  facilities 
whicb  he  enjoys. 

There  can  be  no  doubt^  however,  that  the  various  changes  and 
modifications  which  have  taken  place  in  the  laws  regulating  the 
medical  profesnon,  rince  the  year  1511,  when  the  first  Act  was 
passed,  have  done  much  towards  the  accomplishment  of  the  de- 
sired object ;  and  as  each  successive  change  has  resulted  firom  the 
apparent  neeessity  of  introducing  more  sttingenf.  regulations,  we 
may  consider  that  the  arguments  in  fiwour  of  compulsory  educa* 
tion  are  founded  on  experience. 
Neverthelesi^  the  voluntary  sjstem  has  its  advocates ;  $ni  this 
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system  ifl  alxmt  to  be  fairly  pvt  to  the  test  in  the  case  of  tbe  Che- 
mists and  Druggists.  The  Phaebcacxuticai.  SocisTr  vae 
founded  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  that  olject  whicfa^  in  tbe  case 
of  the  liiyrioians  and  Apothecaries,  was  accomplished  bj  Act  of 
Parliament.  The  Schools  of  Pharmacy^  the  labraries  and  Mu« 
seums,  the  Examinations  of  Members  and  Associates,  and  the 
Pharmaceutical  Journal,  have  been  instituted  for  purposes  of 
eduoadon ;  and  although  the  powers  possessed  by  the  Society  are 
limited  to  within  its  own  sphere,  those  who  belong  to  it  are  obliged 
to  comply  with  its  regulations,  and  candidates  can  only  be  admitted 
on  the  terms  prescribed  by  the  laws.  So  long,  therefore,  as  tbe 
character  and  stability  of  the  institution,  and  the  influence  which 
its  Members  enjoy,  furnish  inducements  to  join  it^  and  so  long  as 
admission  can  only  be  obtained  by  persons  known  or  certified  to  be 
qualified,  the  natural  and  inevitable  result  of  its  operations  will  be 
to  raise  the  standard  of  proficiency  among  Pharmaceutical  Chemists. 

It  is  true,  that  attendance  at  the  lectures,  as  well  as  adhesion 
to  the  Somety,  is  a  voluntary  act ;  it  does  not  necessarily  follow 
because  Museums  and  Libraries  are  established,  that  the  Members 
and  Associates  will  avui  themselves  of  these  advantages ;  nor  is 
it  certain  that  the  Journal  will  be  read  because  it  is  forwarded  to 
eveiy  subscriber;  but  it  is  presumed  that  those  who  voluntarily 
contribute  to  tiie  support  of  the  Institution  are  sufficientiy  im- 
pressed with  the  importance  of  the  measures  adopted,  to  take 
advantage  of  whatever  opportunities  of  improvement  exist.  The 
progress  which  the  Society  has  hitherto  made  exceeds  the  most 
sanguine  expectations  of  its  projectors,  and  has  been  observed  with 
surprise  in  tiiis  country  as  well  as  by  our  brethren  on  the  Continent, 
who  have  congratulated  us  on  the  attainment  of  an  enviable 
position  in  the  profession. 

Some  time,  however,  may  be  expected  to  elapse  before  all  our 
Members  are  inoculated  with  zeal  and  enthutiasm  in  tiie  philosophy 
of  their  business,  and  with  a  desire  to  possess  themselves  of  that 
informatiott  which  would  enaUe  them  to  carry  on  eveiy  process 
of  the  shop  or  the  laboratoiy  on  (onrect  scientifio  principles.    The 
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advantage  to  be  derived  from  Lectures  is  not  yet  sufficiently  esti- 
mated^ nor  is  this  likely  to  be  the  case,  until  the  examinations  at 
the  Society  have  come  into  general  operation,  and  the  advantage 
of  Pharmaceutical  education  is  demonstrated  by  the  superior 
credit  acquired  by  those  candidates  who  have  availed  themsdves 
of  the  opportunities  afforded. 

The  Lectures  at  the  Institution  are  designed  especially  for  the 
Apprentices  and  Associates.  They  are  delivered  at  an  early  hour 
in  the  morning,  with  the  view  of  interfering  as  little  as  possible 
wiih  the  business  of  the  day.  The  subjects  and  the  manner  in 
which  they  are  treated  are  adapted  ^  the  peculiar  requirements 
of  the  Pharmaceutical  Chemist,  and  the  terms,  to  those  who 
belong  to  the  Sodety,  are  very  much  below  the  usual  scale. 

That  the  Lectures  are  fully  appreciated  by  those  who  attend,  we 
have  no  reason  to  doubt.  Some  of  the  students  reside  at  a  con- 
mderable  distance  from  the  institution"— for  instance,  at  Clapham, 
Deptford,  Islington,  Chelsea,  Brompton,  Brixton,  &c.,  and  the 
punctuality  observed,  as  well  as  the  interest  which  we  have  heard  ex* 
pressed  in  the  subjects  elucidated,  afford  sufficient  evidence  that  the 
labour  is  not  thrown  away.  We  regret  that  these  advantages  are 
not  shared  by  a  greater  number  of  our  Members  and  Associates ; 
but  we  feel  assured  that  in  process  of  time  the  Lecture  Room  will 
be  more  generally  resorted  to. 

The  reports  from  the  branch  Schools  at  Manchester,  Bath, 
Bristol,  and  Norwich  are  particularly  encouraging ;  and  if  the  same 
amount  of  patronage  had  been  extended  to  the  parent  School  of 
Pharmacy  by  our  London  students,  we  should  have  been  able  to 
bring  forward  a  most  unequivocal  and  practical  argument  in  favour 
of  voLtJNTABY  EDUCATION.  Not  wishing,  however,  to  be  too 
sanguine,  we  shall  suspend  our  judgment  for  the  present.  The 
experiment  is  in  progress,  and  whether  the  increased  zeal  and 
continued  support  of  our  brethren  will  so^far  uphold  and  amplify 
the  institution  as  to  realise  to  the  fiill  extent  the  objects  with 
which  it  was  founded,  or  whether  it  will  be  found  necessary  to 
enforce  a  system  of  coiafulsoby  education  by  Act  of  Parlia* 
ment,  are  questions  which  time  only  can  solve. 
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SYSTEM  IV. 
RIGHT  PRISMATIC  tTSTEM. 

jSynonymw.  —  The  Hght  rhombic  prismatic^  or  right  reC' 
iangular  prismatic  system^  the  prismatic  system^  the  two-  and 
twO'tnembered  or  one-  and  one-axed  sy stents  the  orthotype  system, 
the  rhombic  or  the  holohedrie-rhombic  system. 

Forms. — In  this  system  are  included  the  right  rhombic prism^ 
the  right  rhombic  octohedron,  the  right  rectangular  prism^  and 
the  right  rectangular  octohedron.  Rose  enumerates  the  following 
forms  as  belonging  to  this  system : 


Fonns  whose  fiuses  are  inclined  to 
all  three  axes  (Octohedra), 

Forms  whose  faces  are  indined  to 
two  axes,  hut  are  parallel  to 
the  third  (Prians). 

Fonx^  whose  faces  are  inclined 
to  one  axis  hut  are  parallel  to 
the  two  c^hen(  Single  Planes). 
Fio. 


Bhomhic  Tetrahedron. 


JUfght  Rhombic  Prism. 

a.  PrinciiMa  or  prifluatitt 


BSgkt  Reettmgmktr  OeMttdrmt. 
Xighi  Rhombic  OeMedrmt, 
axis.   ft6,cc.  Seoondtrjaxei. 
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Ctry#to/^— >The  simple  or  elementary  bodies  which  crysUUiso 
ia  foniis  belonging  to  this  system  are  only  three,  namely,  iodimef 
native  sulphur^  and  telenuim. 

Among  the  binary  compounds  we  have  pyrolusiie  (binoxide  of 
manganese),  white  an<«moi^(8esquioxide  of  antimony),  bichloride 
of  mercury  p  chloride  of  barium^  orpimentj  and  grey  antimot^y 
(sesqnisnlphoret  of  antimony). 

A  considerable  number  of  salts  belong  to  this  system,  as  the 
carbonaiee  of  lead,  baryta,  strontian,  potash,  and  ammonia ; 
the  bicarbonate  of  ammonia,  and  that  variety  of  carbonate  of 
lime  called  arragontte;  the  nitrates  of  potash,  ammonia,  and 
silver;  the  sulphates  of  magnesia,  zinc,  baryta,  and  strontian, 
and  bisulphate  of  potash  ;  Rochelle  salt  (tartrate  of  potash  and 
soda)  and  emetic  tartar  (tartrate  of  potash  and  antimony)* 

To  the  abore  must  be  added  the  following  substances:  topaZf 
dichroite,  citric  acid,  and  morphia. 

Properties,-^The  crystals  of  this  system  present  the  following 
properties:  they  have  three  rectangular  axes  all  of  different 
lengths :  they  are  doubly  refracting  with  two  optic  axes ;  and 
are  tri-unequiexpanding.  Consequently  they  have  three  rectan- 
gular unequal  elasticities.  On  the  ellipsoidal  hypothesis,  their 
atoms  are  ellipsoids,  with  three  unequal  axes. 

lliey  present  no  crystallographical  character  by  which  the 
principal  axis  can  be  distinguished  from  the  others  called 
secondary  axes  ;  so  that  in  a  geometrical  point  of  view  the  choice 
of  this  axis  is  altogether  arbitrary.  But  considered  optically  the 
principal  axis  is  the  middle  point  between  the  two  nearest  poles 
of  no  polarization.  It  corresponds  with  what  is  called  by  Mr* 
Brooke  the  prismatic  axis ;  that  is,  the  axis  which  passes  through 
the  centres  of  the  terminal  planes  of  the  prism. 

If  you  examine  one  of  the  simple  or  primary  forms  of  this  sys- 
tem— say  this  unmodified  rectangular  prism  (the  outer  prism  of 
figure  39),  you  observe  there  is  no  single  line  around  which  the 
figure  is  symmetrical ;  nor  any  square  plane,  or  plane  which  can 
be  inscribed  within  the  circle.  But  let  each  of  the  two  opposite 
terminal  edges  be  replaced  by  a  square  plane,  both  equally  in- 
clined to  the  prismatic  axis,  and  the  line  which  passes  through 
the  centre  of  each  of  these  planes  will  represent  the  direction  of 
one  of  the  optic  axes. 

As  the  crystals  of  this  system  have  two  optic  axes,  they  present 
when  examined  by  the  polariscope,  a  double  system  of  rings.  In 
Bitre,  carbonate  of  lead,  and  arragonite,  the  inclination  of  these 
axes  is  small ;  and,  therefore,  both  systems  of  rings  may  be  seen 
at  the  same  time. 

In  order  to  examine  these  by  the  polariscope,  we  must,  in  the 
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case  of  the  three  crystals  just  mentioned,  cut  slices  of  them 
perpeadicularly  to  the  principal  or  prismatic  axis.  But  in  topaz, 
right  prismatic  mica,  and  Rochelle  salt,  the  inclination  of  the 
optic  axes  is  too  ^reat  to  permit  both  of  them  to  be  seen  simuU 
taneously ;  and,  therefore,  only  one  of  them  can  be  seen  at  a  time. 
Consequently,  if  we  examine,  by  the  polari^cope,  a  plate  of  any 
of  these  crystals,  cut  at  right  angles  to  the  prismatic  axis,  we  must 
incline  it  first  on  one  side  and  then  on  the  other,  to  see  succes- 
sively the  two  systems  of  rings.  To  obviate  this  inconvenience, 
plates  of  these  crystals  should  be  prepared  by  grinding  and 
polishing  two  parallel  faces  perpendicular  to  the  axis  of  one 
system  of  rings. 

Nitrate  of  potash,  also  called  nitre  or  saltpetre^  (N  Oj  +  K  O) 
is  a  very  instructive  crystal  for  illustrating  the  double  system  of 
rings.  It  is  usually  met  with  in  the  form  of  a  six*sided  prism, 
with  diedral  summits.  * 

For  placing  in  the  polariscope,  we  use  plates  of  from  -^th  to 
^th  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  cut  perpendicular  to  the  prismatic 
axis.  If  one  of  these  be  put  in  the  polariscope  in  such  a  position 
that  the  plane  passing  through  the  optic  axis  is  in  the  plane  of 
primitive  polarization,  we  shall  then  perceive  a  double  system  of 
coloured  elliptical  or  oval  rings,  intersected  by  a  cross,  but  the 
centre  of  tlie  cross  is  equidistant  from  the  centres  of  the  two 
systems  of  rings,  so  that  through  the  centre  of  each  system 
passes  one  arm  or  bar  of  the  cross,  the  other  arm  being  at 
right  angles  to  the  former.  When  the  polarizing  and  analyzing 
plates  are  crossed,  we  have  a  double  system  of  coloured  rings, 
with  a  black  cross  (fig.  40) ;  but  when  the  polarizing  and 
analyzing  plates  coincide,  we  have  another  double  system  of 
coloured  rings,  exactly  complementary  to  the  first,  with  a  white 
cross  (fig.  41). 


Ff  o.  40. 


Fio.  41. 


^^  ^^ 


If,  when  the  analyzing  and  polarizing  tourmaline  plates  are 
crossed,  we  revolve  the  plate  of  nitre  in  its  own  plane  (both  the 
tourmaline  plates  remaining  unmoved),  the  black  cross  opens  into 
two  black  hyperbolic  curves.     When  the  angle  of  rotation  is  a 
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quarter  of  a  right  angle,  we  have  the  appearance  represented  by 
(fig.  42);  when  it  equals  haif  of  a  right  angle,  the  black  arms 
have  assumed  the  forms  of  fig*  43. 

FI0.4S.  FI0.4S 


Here,  then,  is  a  remarkable  distioctiou  between  biaxial  and 
uniaxial  crystals,  for  you  will  remember  I  demonstrated  that 
when  the  uniaxial  crystal  was  rotated  iu  the  polariscope,  the 
black  cross  retained  its  position  and  shape. 

The  variation  of  form,  as  well  as  the  general  figure  of  the 
isocbromatic  lines,  resembles  the  curve  called  by  geometers  the 
Umniscate,  The  inner  rinfl:s  encircle  one  pole  only,  but  the 
outer  ones  surround  both  poles.  The  number  of  rings  which 
surround  both  poles  augments  as  we  diminish  the  thickness  of 
the  plate  of  nitre,  until  all  the  rings  surround  both  poles,  and  the 
system  thus  greatly  resembles  in  appearance  the  rings  of  an 
uniaxial  crystal,  from  which,  however,  they  are  distinguished  by 
their  oval  form. 

I  have  already  stated,  that  in  biaxial  crystals  the  optic  axes 
for  different  colours  do  not  coincide.  In  the  case  of  nitre,  the 
axes  for  red  make  with  each  other  a  smaller  angle  than  the  axes 
for  blue.  Hence  the  red  ends  of  the  rings  are  inward,  that  is, 
between  or  within  the  two  optic  axes,  while  the  blue  ends  are 
outwards,  or  exterior  to  the  two  axes.  But  as  the  red  rings  are 
larger  than  the  blue  ones,  it  follows  that  there  are  points  exterior 
to  the  axes  where  all  the  colours  are  mixed,  or  all  are  absent. 
At  these  spots,  therefore,  the  rings  are  nearly  white  and  black . 
Now  if  we  trace  the  same  rings  to  the  positions  between  the 
axes,  '*  the  red  rings  will  very  much  overshoot  the  blue  rings ; 
and,  therefore,  the  rings  have  the  colour  peculiar  perhaps  to  a 
high  order  in  Newton's  scale  *•*' 

Native  crystallized  carbonate  of  lead  constitutes  a  splendid 
polariscope  object.  It  is  to  be  cut  like  nitre ;  that  is,  perpen« 
dicularly  to  the  prismatic  axis.  The  optic  axes  are  hut  slightly 
inclined  (about  10^^)  and  therefore  both  of  them  ma^  be  simul- 
taneously perceived.    The  systems  of  rings  have  a  similar  form 

•  Aky,  Maihmatica!  TraeU,  p.  396.  2d  ed.  1831. 


tQ  those  of  nitrei  aod  like  the  latter^  the  red  ends  of  the  riage 
ere  inwards,  the  blue  ends  outwards* 

Afragonite  forms  aa  interesting  polarlscope  object.  It  is 
identical  in  chemical  composition  with  calcareous  or  Iceland 
spar,  but  differs  io  crystalline  form :  calcareous  spar  belonging  to 
the  rhombohedric,  arragonite  to  the  right  prismatic  system. 
Accofding  to  Gustav  FUiee,  both  these  forms  of  carbonate  of 
lime  may  be  artificially  produced  in  the  humid  way*  but  calca- 
reous spar  at  a  lower,  arn^nite  at  a  higher  temperature.  In  the 
dry  way,  however,  calcareous  spar  alone  can  be  formed. 

The  inclination  of  the  optic  axes  of  arragonite  being  small 
(about  18^)  we  can  easily  see,  at  the  same  time,  the  two  negative 
systems  of  rings  surrounding  their  two  poles,  but  considerably 
xnoreseparated  than  in  the  case  of  nitre.  For  this  purpose,  a 
plate  of  the  crystal  is  to  be  cut  perpendicularly  to  the  prismatic 
axis,  that  is,  equally  inclined  (at  about  9°)  on  each  of  the  optic 
axes.  If  we  rotate  the  plate  of  arragonite  on  its  axis  in  the 
polariscope,  the  tourmaline  plates  being  crossed  and  unmoved, 
the  two  sets  of  rings  appear  to  revolve  around  each  other.  By 
superposing  two  plates  of  arragonite,  we  obtain  four  systems  of 
rinffs. 

in  Rochelle  $alt  (tartrate  of  potash  and  soda)  the  optic  axes 
of  the  differently  refrangible  or  coloured  rays  are  considerably 
separated.  If  a  plate  of  this  crystal,  cut  perpendicularly  to  the 
prismatic  axis,  be  inclined  first  on  one  side  and  then  on  the  other, 
both  the  systems  of  rings  may  be  successively  perceived.  But 
to  observe  the  separation  of  the  axes  for  differently  coloured  rays. 
Sir  J.  Herschel  directs  the  plate  to  be  cut  perpendicularly  to 
One  of  its  optic  axes.  If  we  view  the  rings  with  homogeneous 
light  they  appear  to  have  a  perfect  regularity  of  form,  and  to  be 
remarkably  well  defmed.  With  differently  coloured  lights,  how- 
ever, they  not  only  differ  in  size  but  in  position.  If  the  light  be 
*<  alternatelv  altered  from  red  to  violet,  and  back  again,  the 
pole,  with  the  rings  about  it,  will  also  move  backwards  and  for-* 
wards,  vibrating,  as  it  were,  over  a  considerable  space.  If  homo^ 
geneous  rays  of  two  colours  be  thrown  at  once  on  the  lens,  two 
seta  of  rings  will  be  seen,  having  their  centres  more  or  less 
distant,  and  their  magnitudes  more  or  less  different^  according 
to  the  difference  of  refrangibility  of  the  two  species  of  light 
employed." 

Topaz  (a  fluosilicate  of  alumina)  belongs  to  this  system.  As 
the  inclination  of  its  optic  axes  is  great  (about  60^),  we  can  see 
at  once  only  one  of  its  two  system  of  rings.  It  slits  with  facility 
in  planes  perpendicular  to  its  prismatic  axis,  and  equally  inclined 
to  Its  two  optic  axes.    If  we  take  a  plate  cut  perpendicularly  to 
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the  prismatic  axis,  and  incline  it  first  on  one  side  and  then  on 
the  other,  we  shall  see  suoceseirely  two  systems  of  oval  rings, 
which  have  been  very  elaborately  described  by  Dr.  Brewster. 
The  plates  of  topaz  sold  in  the  opticians'  shops,  for  polariscope 

1)nrposes,  have  been  obtained  by  cutting  the  crystal  perpendicu- 
arly  to  one  of  the  optic  axes;  that  is,  at  an  angle  of  about  25^ 
to  the  prismatic  axis.  With  these  we  only  see  one  system  of 
nearly  circular  rings  traversed  by  a  bar  or  arm  of  the  cross. 
We  observe  also,  that  the  optic  axes  for  different  colours  are 
somewhat  separated ;  for  the  red  ends  of  the  rings  are  inwards,  or 
within  the  resultant  axes,  while  the  blue  ends  are  outwards. 

The  topazes,  which  are  cut  for  optical  purposes,  come  from 
Australia,  and  are  technically  known  as  Nova  Minas.  They  are 
colourless  and  remarkably  free  from  flaws  and  macles. 

Exceptions. — ^In  this  system,  as  in  the  others,  we  meet  with 
exceptions  to  some  of  the  statements  above  made. 

1«  Macled  crystals,  especially  of  Nitre  and  Arragonite,  are  very 
common.  Occasionally  idiocyclophanous  crystals  of  nitre  are  met 
With.    These  will  be  noticed  subsequently. 

3.  Sulphate  of  potash  is  a  tesselated  or  composite  crystal,  and 
as  such  will  be  described  hereafter. 

3.  Some  specimens  of  Brtzzilian  topaz  are  tesselated. 


SYSTEM  V. 

OBLIQUE  PRISMATIC  SYSTEM. 

Synonym^s.— The  two-  and  one-memhered  system^  the  hemior^ 
thotype  system^  the  monohlinohedric  system^  or  the  hemihedric* 
rhomlfic  system. 

Forms. — ^To  this  system  belong  the  oblique  octohedron  with  a 
rectangular  base^  the  oblique  rectangular  prism,  the  oblique 
octohedron  with  a  rhombic  basCj  and  the  oblique  rhombic  prism, 
Mr.  Brooke's  right  obUque^angUd  prism  is  referred  to  this 
system. 

Rose  makes  no  distinction  between  the  homohedral  and  hemi* 
hedral  forms  in  this  system ;  but  enumerates  the  following  as  the 
forms  of  the  system : 

2.  Forms  whose  &ces  ace  inclined  to  all  the  three  axes  (OekAedra). 

%  Fmnis  whose  faces  axe  iiudiiied  to  two  axes,  and  are  pazallel  to  the 
third  axia  {Prumi), 

3.  Forms  of  which  the  Daces  ore  inclined  towards  one  axis  and  parallel 
toihttwoothen. 
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Obltfue  Rectangular  Pri*m,  OblUrue  Rhombte  PrUm,  Oblique  Rectanguiar  Octohedrem, 
and  Oblique  Rhombic  Octckedron. 

a  a.  Principal  axis.    bb,ec.  Secondary  axes. 

Crystals. — ^To  this  system  belong  the  crystals  of  sulphuTf 
when  obtained  by  slow  cooling;  realgar  (red  sulphuret  of 
arsenic),  and  red  antimony  (native  Kermes). 

A  considerable  number  of  salts  belong  here  also:  as  the.#tc/- 
phates  oj  soda,  lime  (selenite),  and  iron;  carbonate  and  sesqui'^ 
carbonate  (trona)  of  soda,  bicarbonate  of  potash,  chlorate  of 
potash,  phosphate  of  soda,  borax  (tincal),  the  acetates  of  soda, 
copper,  zinc,  and  lead,  binacetate  of  copper,  binoxalate  ofpottuh, 
giauberite  (sulphate  of  lime  and  soda),  and  chromate  of  lead* 

To  this  system  are  also  referred  oblique  prismatic  mica  (one 
of  the  kinds  of  diaxial  mica  described  by  Count  de  Bournon), 
tartaric  and  oxalic  acids,  sugar  candy,  and  the  crystals  frotn  oil 
ofcubebs. 

Properties. — ^The  forms  of  this  system  have  three  axes,  all  of 
which  are  unequal.  Two  of  them  cut  one  another  obliquely, 
and  are  perpendicular  to  the  third.  From  the  forms  of  the  pre-* 
ceding  system  they  are  distinguished  by  this  obliquity  of  two  of 
their  axes.  As  the  three  axes  are  unequal,  it  is  indifferent  which 
we  take  for  the  principal  axis;  but  one  of  the  inclined  axes  is 
usually  selected,  because,  in  general,  the  crystals  are  extended  in 
the  direction  of  one  of  these,  so  that  in  roost  cases  the  faces 
which  are  parallel  to  this  axis  greatly  predominate.  This  axis, 
therefore,  corresponds  with  that  which  Mr.  Brooke  calls  the 
prismatic  axis.  The  other  two  axes  are  called  secondary  axes. 
the  one  which  is  oblique  being  termed  the  first  secondary  axis  ; 
the  other,  which  is  perpendicular  to  it,  being  denominated  the 
second  secondary  axis. 

The  crystals  of  this  system  are  doubly  refracting  with  two 
optic  axes.  They  are  tri-unequiexpanding,  and  tri-uneauiaxed. 
On  the  ellipsoidal  hypothesis  their  atoms  are  assumed  to  be 
ellipsoids  with  three  unequal  axes. 
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In  the  opticians*  shops,  plates  cut  from  several  Crystals  of  the 
this  system  are  sold  for  showing:*  in  the  polariscope,  the  systems 
of  lemniscates.  They  are  usually  cut  perpendicularly  to  one  of 
the  optic  axes ;  and,  therefore,  show  but  one  system  of  riugs 
traversed  by  a  bar.     Of  these  I  shall  notice  three. 

Borax  deserves  especial  notice  on  account  of  its  optic  axes 
for  the  different  homogeneous  colours  lying  in  different  planes^ 
a  fact  for  the  knowledge  of  which  we  are  indebted  to  Sir  John 
Herschel.  As  in  other  biaxial  crystals  it  will  be  observed  that 
the  rings,  or  lemniscates,  are  traversed  by  only  one  bar  or  arm  of 
the  cross.  In  the  next  place  it  will  be  perceived,  that  the  axes 
for  red  light  make  a  greater  angle  with  each  other  than  the  axes 
for  blue  or  purple ;  hence,  unlike  nitre  and  carbonate  of  lead, 
the  red  ends  of  the  rings  are  outwards,  while  the  blue  ends  are 
inwards.  This  fact,  however,  only  proves  that  the  axes  for  dif« 
ferent  colours  do  not  coincide:  it  does  not  show  that  they  lie  in 
different  planes*  But  if,  the  tourmaline  plates  being  crossed, 
the  plate  of  borax  be  placed  at  such  an  azimuth  that  the  bar  or 
arm  of  the  black  cross  distinctly  traverses  the  centre  of  the 
system  of  lemniscates  and  leaves  an  interval  perfectly  obscure, 
we  shall  then  see  that  the  arm  of  the  cross  is  not  straight,  as  in 
nitre  (fig.  40),  but  has  a  hyperbolic  form.  The  reason  of  this 
difference  is  obvious :  in  nitre  all  the  axes  lie  in  the  same  straight 
line  or  plane,  while  in  borax  they  are  disposed  obliquely,  or  in 
different  planes. 

Selenite  is  sometimes  cut  to  show  one  of  its  two  systems  of 
rings.  I  have  already  described  this  crystal,  and  demonstrated 
the  uniform  tints  produced  by  films  of  selenite  of  equal  thick- 
ness. To  show  the  rings  the  crystal  must  be  cut  at  right  angles 
to  one  of  its  optic  axes. 

Sugar  Candy  makes  an  interesting  polariscope  object.  This 
crystal  is  also  cut  perpendicular  to  one  of  its  optic  axes,  and, 
therefore,  shows  only  one  of  its  two  systems  of  rings. 

Exceptions. — Owing  to  irregularities  of  crystallization,  the 
rings  of  some  of  the  crystals  of  this  system  are  often  seen  more 
or  less  distorted.  Macled  selenite  is  very  common,  as  I  have 
before  mentioned.  Sir  John  Herschel  states,  that  idiocyclopho- 
nous  crystals  of  bicarbonate  of  potash  are  frequent.  I  shall 
hereafter  notice  them. 

SYSTEM  VL 

DOUBLY  OBLIQUE  PRISMATIC  SYSTEM. 

Synonymes. — The  one-  and  one^membered^  the  anortkoiype, 
the  triklinohedric^  or  the  tetartohedriC'rkombic  system. 

Forms. — To  this  system  belong  the  doubly  oblique  octohedron 
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and  the  doubly  oblique  prism.  Rose  makes  no  distbction  of 
homohedral  and  hemihedral  forms;  bat  arranges  the  forms  of 
this  system  as  follows: 

1.  Forma  whose  faces  aieindined  to  all  the  three  axes.    (OetohedrtL) 

2.  Forms  whose  £ftoes  are  indined  to  two  axes,  and  are  parallel  to  tba 
third,    (fl-isnu.) 

3.  Forms  which  have  their  faces  inclined  towards  one  axis  onlr.  lliese 
forms  are  the  faces  of  tnmcation  <^  the  three  kinds  of  angles  of  tho 
octohedron* 

ne.  45. 


Two  JDoubly  ObUque  PrUm$^and  two  DoutUg  Oblique  Octohedra. 
a  a.  The  Principal  Axis,    bb,  ec.  The  Secondary  axes. 

Crystals, — ^The  most  important  substances,  whose  crystalline 
forms  are  referable  to  this  system,  are  boracic  add,  sulphate  of 
copper^,  nitrate  of  bismuth^  sulphate  o/cinchonia,  quadroxalate 
i^fpotashf  and  gallic  acid. 

Properties. — ^The  forms  belonging  to  this  system  have  three 
axes  all  unequal  and  oblique-angular  to  one  another ;  they  are 
doubly  refracting,  with  two  optic  axes;  and  they  are  tri-unequi- 
expanding.     Consequently  they  have  three  unequal  elasticities. 

Of  the  three  axes  just  referred  to,  one  is  taken  for  the  prin* 
cipal  axis,  the  other  two  for  the  secondary  axes  ;  but  geometric 
cally  considered  the  selection  is  altogether  arbitrary.  The 
principal  axis  coincides  with  Mr.  Brooke's  pmma^'c  axis, 

"  The  forms  of  this  system,"  says  G.  Rose, "  have  not  symmetri- 
cal faces.  All  the  faces  are  unique,  so  that  this  system  is  the  one 
which  differs  the  most  from  the  regular  or  cubic  system,  in  which 
we  find  the  greatest  symmetry  on  account  of  the  equality  and 
perpendicularity  of  the  axes.'*  It  is  sometimes  exceedingly  dif- 
ficult to  distinguish  the  forms  of  this  system.  *'  The  doubly 
oblique  prism,"  observes  Mr.  Brooke,  *'  will  be  found  the  most 

*  Mr.  Brooke  (art.  Mitterabm,  in  the  Eiuyehpadui  MeiropoUtand),  says, 
that  the  primary  form  of  Sulphate  of  Copper  is  an  ohliciiie  rhomhic  prism, 
and  Mr.  B.  Phillips  CTVtmJatum.  of  M«  Pharmacoponay  p.  2d7,  4th  edit., 
1841)  has  adi^pted  Mr.  Brooke's  statement  If  this  he  correct,  sulphate 
of  copper  of  course  belongs  to  the  oblique  prismatic  system,  and  not  to  the 
^nhQT  obliqae  prismatic  system.  I  haye,  however,  referred  it  to  the  latter 
system  on  the  authority  of  Gustar  Bose,  and  most  of  the  other  eminent 
Gennaa  crystallographers. 


difficult  of  all  the  prim^  fomis  to  deteriniiie  Aom  its  secondary 
crystals.  It  is  distinguisbable  from  all  other  forms,  when  its 
crystals  are  single,  by  the  absence  of  symmetrical  nhmes  anal- 
ogous to  those  of  other  prisms ;  but  it  very  frequently  occurs  in 
hemitrope  or  twin  crystals,  ^which  must  resemble  some  of  tha 
forms  of  the  oblique  rhombic  prism,  and  can  then  be  distin* 
gubbed  only  by  some  re-entering  angle  or  other  character  On  the 
surface  of  the  crystaL" 

Su^haU  of  Copper  (Cu  O.  S  O,.  5  Aq.)  is  sometimes  cut  to 
show  the  two  sets  of  rings  or  lemniscates  of  this  system ;  but  the 
blue  colour  of  the  crystal  destroys  their  brilliancy. 


LECTURE  IV, 

4.  CIRCULAR  P0I.AR1ZATI0K, 

The  name  of  circular  or  rotatory  polarization  has  been  ap- 
plied to  a  peculiar  modification  of  light,  first  observed  by  Arago 
in  the  mineral  called  Quartz,  and  whose  characteristic  and  distinc* 
tive  properties  I  shall  presently  point  ouL 

On  the  wave  hypothesis,  the  term  circular  or  rotatory  is  pecu- 
liarly appropriate,  since  it  is  assumed  that  the  ethereal  molecules 
describe  circles,  in  other  words  that  they  vibrate  or  revolve  nni* 
fbrmly  in  circles,  and  the  form  of  the  ethereal  wave  thereby 
produced,  is  that  of  a  spiral  or  circular  helix  (that  is,  to  a  hdix 
traced  round  a  circular  cylinder),  of  which  a  coricscrew  and  a 
bell-spring  are  familiar  illustrations. 

But  apart  from  all  hypothetical  considerations,  the  name  is  an 
appropriate  one.  For  unlike  the  rays  of  common  polarized  (that 
is,  plane  or  rectilinearly-polarized)  light,  those  of  circularly-polar- 
ized light  have  no  distinction  of  sides,  or,  in  other  words,  they  havo 
**  no  particular  relations  to  certain  regions  of  space,"  but  present 
similar  properties  on  all  sides,  and  the  angles  of  reiiection  at  which, 
they  are  restored  to  plane  polarized  light,  in  different  azimuths* 
are  all  equal,  like  the  radii  of  a  circle  described  round  the  ray» 

There  are  two  varieties  or  kinds  of  circularly  polarized  light 
which  have  been  respectively  distinguished  by  the  names  of 
dextrogyrate  or  riykt-handedy  and  lavogyrate  or  left-handedm 

In  one  of  these  the  vibrations  are  formed  in  an  opposite  direc- 
tion to  those  in  the  other.  Unfortunately,  however,  writers  are 
not  agreed  on  the  application  of  these  terms ;  and  thus  the 
polarization,  called,  by  Biot,  right-handed,  is  termed, by  Herschel, 
left-handed,  and  vice  versd.  There  is,  however,  no  difference  as  to 
the  facts,  but  merely  as  to  their  designation.  If,  on  turning  the  ana« 
lyzing  prism  or  tourmaline/rom  left  to  righty  the  colours  descend 
hi  Newton's  scale,  that  is,  succeed  each  other  in  this  order—- reef, 
orange^  yellow,  green^  blue,  indigo,  and  violetf  Biot  designates 
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the  polarization  as  right-handed,  or  +,  ^^^/^'^'^  \  whereas 
if  they  descend  in  the  scale  by  turning  the  analyzer  from  right 
to  left,  he  terms  It  le^t-handed,  ot  — ,  or^^N^^.    Sir  John 


Herschel,  on  the  other  hand,  supposes  the  observer  to  look  in  the 
direction  of  the  ray*s  motion.  Let  the  reader,  he  observes,  <*  take 
a  common  corkscrew,  and  holding  it  with  the  head  towards  him, 
let  him  use  it  in  the  usual  manner,  as  if  to  penetrate  a  cork.  The 
head  will  then  turn  the  same  way  with  the  plane  of  polarization 
as  a  ray,  in  its  progress /rom  the  spectator  through  a  right-handed 
crystal,  may  be  conceived  to  do.  If  the  thread  of  the  corkscrew  were 
reversed,  or  what  is  termed  a  left-handed  thready  then  the  motion 
of  the  head,  as  th^  instrument  advanced,  would  represent  that  of 
the  plane  of  polaria^ion  in  a  left-handed  specimen  of  rock  crystal.'' 

I  shall  adopt  Biot's  nomenclature,  and  designate  the  polariza- 
tion right-handed  or  left*handed,  according  as  we  have  to  turn 
the  analyzing  prism  to  the  right  or  to  the  left  to  obtain  the  colours 
in  the  descending  order. 

In  a  former  lecture  I  endeavoured  to  explain  the  nature  of 
circularly  polarized  light*  according  to  the  wave  hypothesis. 
Poweirs  machine  (see  vol.  ii.  p.  688)  gives  a  very  clear  notion  of  the 
difference  between  a  circular  and  a  plane  wave.  You  may,  perhaps, 
remember  that  I  stated,  that  a  circular  wave  is  composed  of  two 
plane  waves  of  equal  intensity,  polarized  at  right  angles,  and 
differing  in  their  progress  one  quarter  of  an  undulation.  I  endea- 
voured to  demonstrate  this  fact  by  a  machine  invented,  1  believe, 
by  Mr.  Wheatstone  (see  vol.  ii.  p.  694). 

Now,  in  order  that  you  may  comprehend  how  we  effect  the 
circular  polarization  of  light,  I  must  beg  of  you  to  keep  in  mind 
these  statements.  Remember,  that  to  convert  plane-polarized 
into  circularly-polarized  light,  two  conditions  are  necessary, 
namely,  Ist,  the  existence  of  two  systems  of  luminous  waves, 
of  equal  intensity,  polarized  perpendicularly  to  each  other ;  and, 
2dly,  a  difference  in  the  paths  of  these  two  systems  of  an  odd  or 
uneven  number  of  quarter-undulations.  Now,  whenever  these 
two  conditions  are  satisfied,  circularly-polarized  light  results. 
But  how  are  we  to  satisfy  them  ?  By  so  doubly  refracting  plane- 
polarized  light,  that  the  two  resulting  waves  shall  differ  in  their 
path  an  odd  quarter-undulation. 

There  are  five  modes  of  effecting  the  circular  polarization  of 
light,  that  is,  of  satisfying  the  conditions  above  mentioned ;  but 
they  all  agree  in  acting  on  the  principle  now  laid  down,  namely, 
that  by  them  plane-polarized  light  is  doubly  refracted,  and  two 
rectangularly  polarized  waves  produced,  which  differ  in  their 
path  an  odd  quarter-undulation. 
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polarized  ligbt. 

6.  Depolarized  my. 

c.  Circularly  polarized 
ray. 


1.  FresneVs  Method. — Fresnel  eflTected 
the  circular  polarization  of  light  by  means 
of  a  parailelopiped  of  St.  Gobin  (crown) 
glass  (6g.  46),  whose  acute  angles,  B  and 

f        C,  are  about  54°,  and  consequently  whose 
m  obtuse  ones,  A  and  D,  are  about  126°. 
r     This  apparatus  is  commonly  called  FresneVs 
^     rhomb.     If  a  ray,  a,  of  plane  polarized 
light  be  incident  perpendicularly  on  the 
face,  A  B,  it  will  sufier  two  total  internal 
reflections,  at  an  angle  of  about  54°,  one 
at  jE,  the  other  at  F,  and  will  emerge  per- 
pendicularly from  the  face,  D  C,     If  the 
first  plane,  B  D,  of  internal  reflection,  be 
inclined  45°  to  the  plane  of  polarization 
jL.B.HT'^i^TLmib.  ^^  *^®  incident  ray,  a,  the  emergent  ray, 
-  Incident  ray  of  plane  ^»  ^'^^  ^  Circularly  polarized. 

Let  us  now  endeavour  to  explain  this  phe- 
nomenon according  to  the  wave  hypothesis. 
So  long  as  reflection  is  partial,  whether 
performed  at  the  first  or  second  surface  of  the  diaphanous  medium, 
the  rocident  light  suffers  only  a  deviation  from  its  plane  of  polariza- 
tion,without  having  its  primitive  properties  altered, whatever  may  be 
the  azimuth  of  its  plane  relatively  to  that  of  the  plane  of  reflection. 
But  when  the  reflection  is  total  the  case  is  very  different.  The 
reflected  rays  then  have,  in  general,  suffered  partial  depolariza- 
tion, especially  if  the  plane  of  reflection  is  in  an  azimuth  of 
45°  relatively  to  the  primitive  plane  of  polarization.  Now,  a  ray 
of  light  thus  modified,  or  depolarized,  as  it  is  termed,  may  be  repre- 
sented by  two  rays  polarized,  the  one  according  to  the  plane  of 
reflection,  the  otner  perpendicularly  to  it.  In  other  words,  th^ 
incident-polarized  ray  (fig.  46,  a)  is  resolved  by  reflection  into  two 
rectangularly  plane-polarized  rays  (6),  the  planes  of  which  are 
inclined  respectively,  the  one  45°  to  the  left,  the  other  46°  to  the 
right  of  the  plane  ot  polarization  of  the  incident  ray. 

But  it  is  obvious  that  the  reflection  of  these  two  rectangularly 
polarized  rays  must  be  effected  at  different  depths,  and,  therefore, 
under  very  different  circumstances.  The  ray  whose  vibrations 
are  performed  parallel  to  the  reflecting  surface  will  glide,  as  it 
were,  on  the  surface,  and  be  reflected  in  a  stratum  of  uniform 
density ;  whereas  the  ray,  whose  vibrations  are  performed  per- 
pendicularly to  the  reflecting  surface,  will  penetrate  to  a  greater 
depth,  and  pass  into  strata  of  varying  density.  The  latter  ray 
will,  therefore,  suffer  a  greater  retardation  than  the  one  whose 
vibrations  are  performed  parallel  to  the  reflecting  surface. 

Now  when,  in  the  case  of  Fresners  rhomb,  the  plane  of  the  first 
reflecting  surface  is  in  an  azimuth  of  45°  to  that  of  the  incident  ray, 
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the  reUrdation  is  equal  to  ^th  undutation.  The  same  ray  is  farther 
retarded  another  ^th  undulation  by  the  second  reflection ;  and  now 
differs  in  its  phase  from  that  of  the  other  ray  j^th  of  an  undulation. 
Thus  are  obtained  the  conditions  necessary  for  the  formation 
of  a  ray  of  circularly-polarized  light;  namely,  two  plane  rays  of 
equal  intensitv^  polarized  in  planes  perpendicular  to  each  other, 
and  differing  m  their  path  ^th  of  an  undulation. 

2,  Airy's  Method.'^U  a  ray  of  plane  polarized  light  be  trans- 
mitted through  a  lamina  of  either  mica  or  selenite  of  such  a 
thickness  that*  for  a  ray  perpendicular  to  the  lamina  (that  is,  the 
ray  polarized  in  the  plane  ofone  of  the  principal  sectionsof  the  mica) 
the  ordinary  ray  shall  be  retarded,  an  oda  or  uneven  number  of 
quarter  undulations,  as  ^th,  fths,  or  'fths  (according  to  the  con- 
venience of  splitting)  more  than  the  extraordinary  ray  (that  is, 
the  ray  polarized  in  the  plane  of  the  other  principal  section)^  the 
emergent  light  will  be  found  to  be  circularly-polarized.  In  this 
case  the  incident  light  is  resolved  into  two  sets  of  vibrations,  at 
right  angles  to  each  other^  and  one  of  these  is  retarded  in  its 
phases  more  than  the  other. 

Between  this  and  FresnePs  method  of  effecting  circular  po1a«> 
rization,  there  is  this  difference :  In  Fresnel's  rhomb  the  retarda- 
tion of  the  one  ray  is  nearly  the  same  for  all  colours,  that  is, 
for  waves  of  different  lengths.  But  in  the  case  of  the  lamina 
of  mica  or  selenite,  the  retardation  is  greater  for  blue  rays  than 
for  red  rays.  <^  This  is  seen  most  distinctly  on  putting  several 
such  lamtnes  together  [in  the  same  crystalline  position],  when  the 
light  which  is  reflected  from  the  analyzing  plate  is  coloured, 
whereas,  on  putting  together  several  of  Fresnel's  rhombs,  there 
is  no  such  colour.  It  is  plain  that  in  substituting  such  a  lamina  for 
Fresnel's  rhomb,  the  plane  of  polarization  of  that  ray  which  is  least 
retarded,  corresponds  to  the  plane  of  reflection  in  the  rhomb.'' 

3.  Dove*t  MetAoc^.—- This  consists  in  transmitting  plane  polar- 
ized hVht  through  glass  to  which  a  certain  degree  of  doubly - 
refracUng  power  has  been  communicated  by  pressure,  or  by  rapidly 
heating  or  cooling  it. 

I  have  already  shown  that  well  annealed  glass  acquires  doubly 
refracting  properties  when  compressed ;  that  unannealed  glaft 
possesses  similar  properties ;  and  also  that  during  the  time  that 
glass  is  rapidly  heating  or  cooling  it  is  likewise  a  double  refractor. 

Of  the  two  systems  of  waves  which  are  thus  obtained,  one  is 
polarized  in  a  plane  parallel  to  the  axis  of  compression,  the  other 
m  a  plane  perpendicular  to  it. 

Now,  if  the  degree  of  doubly  refracting  power  thus  communi- 
cated to  glass  be  just  sufficient  to  effect  the  retardation  of  one 
of  the  systems  of  waves  ^of  an  undulation,  we  obtain  a  structure 
fitted  forconverting  plane-polarized  into  circularly-polarieed  light. 

**  If  a  square  or  circular  plate  of  glass,"  says  IJove,  **  be  com- 
pressed so  that  the  axis  of  cottpression  forms  an  angle  of  45^ 
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or  135^  with  tlie  plane  of  primitive  polarization,  the  light  passing 
through  the  centre  of  the  glass  at  a  certain  degree  of  the  pressure 
will  be  circularly  polarized.  During  a  complete  revolution  of 
the  plate  in  its  plane  round  the  perpendicular  incident  ray  as  an 
axis  of  revolution,  the  light  is  polarized  four  times  rectilinearly 
and  four  times  circularly:  rectilinearly  when  the  compressing 
screw  acts  on  the  points  0°,  90°,  180°,  270°,  that  is  to  say,  when 
the  axis  of  compression  is  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  primitive 
polarization,  or  lies  within  it ;  and  on  the  contrary,  it  is  polarized 
circularly  when  that  point  of  action  corresponds  to  the  points  of 
division,  45°,  135°,  225°,  315°,  whilst  45°,  and  225°,  as  also 
135°,  and  315°,  exhibit  a  similar  effect" 

These  statements  may  be  rendered  more  intelligible  by  the  fol- 
lowing diagram : 

Fio.  47. 


.<siS«- 


|90«Rectnine«rl7. 


If  light,  rectilinearly  polarized  in  the  plane  0°  180°,  or  in  that 
of  90°  270°,  be  incident  on  a  circular  disk  of  compressed  glass 
(fig.  47,  AfBfCf  2>),  the  emergent  light  is  rectilinearly  polarized 
when  the  axis  of  comoression  is  either  O^  1 80°,  or  90°  270*^ ;  but 
is  circularly  polarizea  when  the  axis  of  compression  is  either  45^ 
225°,  or  1359  315°.  At  all  intermediate  azimuths  it  is  ellipti 
cally  polarized. 
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The  degree  of  compresuon  to  which  the  glass  is  to  be  subjected, 
to  produce  these  effects,  is  such  that  when  the  compressed  glass 
is  placed  in  the  polariscope,  with  the  tourmalines  crossed,  a 
black  cross  is  seen  with  blond«white  vacant  spaces  in  the  corners. 
Unannealed  glass,  possessing  the  same  degree  of  doubly 
refracting  power,  acts  in  a  similar  manner  to  compressed  glass. 

Annealed  glass, while  either  rapidly  heating  or  cooling,  likewise 

gives  rise  to  similar  effects  at  the  time  when  its  doubly  refracting 

power  is  just  equal  to  that  of  the  compressed  glass  above  described. 

4.  Quartz.  —  I  now  proceed  to  notice  the  remarkable  optical 

properties  of  the  substance  denominated  Quartz. 

This  term,  the  etymological  origin  of  which  is  not  clearly  made 
out,  is  applied  to  some  of  the  crystalline  forms  of  silica.  The 
transparent  variety,  called  rock  or  mountain  crystal,  is  the  kind 
used  for  optical  purposes.  Very  perfect  transparent  crystals  are 
found  near  Brbtol  and  in  Cornwall,  and  are  called  Bristol  or 
Cornish  diamonds.  The  opticians  cut  some  of  the  most  limpid 
and  large  crystals,  which  usually  come  from  the  Brazils,  for 
making  lenses  for  spectacles  and  eye-glasses,  and  which  they 
denominate  pebbles. 

Quartz  belongs  to  the  rhombohedric  system. 
Its  most  common  form  is  the  six-sided  prism, 
terminated  by  six-sided  pyramids  (fig.  48).  Its 
fracture  is  conchoidal. 

Now,  as  quartz  belongs  to  the  same  system 
of  crystals  to  which  Iceland  spar  belongs,  it 
might  be  expected  that  when  we  place  a  plate 
of  it,  cut  perpendicularly  to  its  principal  or 
prismatic  axis  (fig.  49  a  a),  in  the  polariscope, 
we  should  observe  the  cross  and  a  system  of 
circular  rings,  as  in  the  case  of  Iceland  spar 
and  other  crystals  of  the  rhombohedric  sys- 
tem. But  this  is  not  the  case.  We  do,  indeed, 
observe  a  system  of  rings,  but  the  centre  of 
the  cross  is  wanting  {d^,  50).  Instead  of  the 
cross  within  the  inner  nng  we  observe  an  uni- 
form tint,  the  colour  of  which  changes  when 
the  analyzer  is  revolved ;  and,  in  succession, 
DURerent  modes  of  sHt- all  the  colours  of  the  spectrum  are  brought 
^p<S^  '"  "^"^  into  view.  But  the  order  of  succession  (sup- 
*  ■.?•  ^•^^^  J"***.^^  posing  the  direction  or  revolution  of  the  ana- 

to  the  pritmatlc  axis,  for  ]  ^  .     ^i_  \         •       •      j«/r 

sbowinr  (in  Uie  poiari-  Jyzcf  to  Tcmam  the  Same)  vanes  in  different 
SSS^riw (sSm)?'*^'  crystals.  Thus,  suppose  we  turn  the  analyzer 

66.  Pistes  cat  obUqueir  right-handcd,  that  is,  as  we  screw  up,  the 
JL^5.S£'t'£idi°'^' co'o««  succeed  each  other,  either  in  this 

cc.  wcd^formakioff  order  —  red,  orange,  yellow,  green,  blue,  in- 

Wollaston's  qoartz  doa-    ..  -i^j-  j  •*! 

bi7  refnctiiiff  priima.      dtgo,  Violet,  red  again,  and  so  on  ;  or  ai  the 


Ordinary  CrpHalqf 
Quartz, 
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following  order  —  red,  vhUi^  indigo,  blue^ 
green,  yelhwy  orangej  red  again,  and  so  on. 
So  that  to  obtain  the  same  order  of  succes- 
sion,  the  analyzer  must  be  turned  in  the  one 
case  right-handed,  or  as  we  screw  up,  in  the 
other  left-handed,  or  as  we  unscrew.  This 
will  be  rendered  more  obvious  by  the  follow- 
ing diagrams : 
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Bight^kmnded. 
Red. 
Vloltt^       ■■^^Oraage. 

L^.h4inded. 
Red. 
Orange^,*^ -s^olct. 

In&iKO.^^                ^^TeUow. 

Yellow./^                   X  Indigo. 

Vlvit.m                            AGreen. 

Green,  f                               \  Btae. 

Green.                                   Jsiae. 

Bine.        *                            yGreen. 

Tdlow.  ^                         /indigo. 

Indlgo/^^                 /reiow. 

OrangeS^— -Violet 

Vlolet!^'*^— -^Ormnge. 

Red.  Red. 

In  each  of  these  diagrams  the  anow  shows  the  direction  in 
which  the  analyzer  is  to  be  rotated,  in  order  to  obtain  the  spec- 
tral tints  in  the  descending  order.  In  one  complete  revolution  of 
the  analyzer  each  of  the  colours  of  the  spectrum  occurs  twice. 
In  other  words,  all  the  colours  are  seen  in  one  semi- revolution  of 
the  analyzer. 

Hence  those  specimens  of  quartz  which  present  the  colours  in 
the  descending  order  by  a  right-handed  rotation  of  the  analyzer, 
are  denominated  dextrogyrate*  or  right-fianded  quartz;  while 
those  which  present  them  by  a  left-handed  rotation  are  called  Ice* 
vogyrate,  or  left-handed  quartz. 

Between  these  two  varieties  there  has  been 
discovered  by  Sir  John  Herschel  another  dif- 
ference. In  that  form  of  quartz,  termed  by 
Haiiy  plagiedral  (from  nkiytot  obliquey  and 
^/xi  a  base),  it  has  been  found  that  when  the 
uusymmetrical  or  plagiedral  faces  (6g.  63  x) 
lean  to  the  right,  the  polarization  is  right- 
handed,  and  vice  versd,  when  they  lean  to  the 
left  the  polarization  is  left-handed.  So  that  the 
Piagiedrai  Quartz,  cause,  whatever  it  may  be,  which  determines 
the  optical  phenomena  is  also  connected  with  the  production  of 
the  plagiedral  faces. 

If,  instead  of  using  white  light  in  our  experiments,  we  employ 
homogeneous  light,  we  find  that  the  plane  of  polarization  of  the 
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incident  rays  u.turnad  or  nutde  to  rotate  either  to  the  rig^t  or 
left,  according  as  the  qaarts  plate  is  either  right-handed  or  left- 
handed*  This  rotation  of  the  plane  of  polarization  of  the  inci- 
dent ray  is  proportional  to  the  thickness  of  the  plate.  The  rings 
produced  by  thin  plates  are  broader  and  less  numerous  than 
those  produced  by  thick  plates.  If  two  plates  be  superi>osed 
the  effect  is,  very  nearly,  the  same  as  that  produced  by  a  single 
plate  whose  thickness  is  either  the  sum  or  the  difference  of  the 
thicknesses  of  the  two  plates ;  according  as  they  are  of  the  same 
kind  (that  is,  both  either  right-handed  or  left-handed),  or  of 
opposite  kinds  (that  is,  one  right-handed,  the  other  left-handed). 
Thus,  if  the  rotation  of  the  red  rays,  effected  by  a  plate  of  quartz 
of  -j^th  of  an  inch  thick  be  equal  to  17}%  that  produced  by 
two  superposed  plates  of  equal  thickness,  taken  fron  the  same 
crystal,  will  be  2x  17}^=35^.  On  the  other  hand,  if  we  combine 
a  plate  of  right-handed  quartz  of  ^th  of  an  inch  thick  with  a 
plate  of  left-handed  quartz  of  Aths  of  an  inch  thick,  the  same 
effects  are  produced  as  if  we  had  employed  a  left-handed  plate 
of  ^ths  of  an  inch  thick.  When  the  thicknesses  of  the  two  dis- 
similar plates  are  equal  *'  the  plates  of  course  destroy  each  other's 
effects,  and  the  system  of  rings  with  the  black  cross  will  be  dis- 
tinctly seen."    (Brewster). 

The  rotation  of  the  plane  of  polarization  increases  with  the 
refrangibility  of  the  rays.  Thus  it  is  greater  with  violet  than 
with  blue,  with  blue  than  yellow,  and  with  yellow  than  red. 

Ubmogfineoms  Rttff,  Are  of  Rotatlom. 

Extreme  Bed  17^29' 47'' 

Llinit  of  Bed  and  Orange 20°  28'  47" 

«'        Orange  and  Yellow 22^  18'  49'' 

••       Yellow  and  Oreen  25O40'81' 

*<        Green  and  Blue  80o   a' 45''' 

«'       Blue  and  Indigo 34°  34'  18" 

"        Indigo  and  Violet  37®  51'  &^ 

"       Extreme  Violet  44°  4' 58* 

I  come  now  to  the  explanation  which  the  wave  hypothesis 
offers  of  these  phenomena. 

When  the  light,  rectilinearly  polarized  by  the  first  tourmaline 
plate,  is  incident  on  the  quartz  plate,  it  suffers  double  refraction. 
To  prove  this,  Fresnel  contriyed  a  combination  of  a  right-handed 
prism,  and  two  halves  of  a  left-handed  one,  by  which  he  doubled 
the  separation  of  the  two  rays,  and  in  this  way  managed  to 
demonstrate  the  actual  existence  of  double  refraction  in  the 
principal  or  prismatic  axis  of  quartz.  This  is  a  most  remarkable 
fact.  In  the  principal  or  prismatic  axis  of  every  other  known 
crystal  of  the  rhombohedric  system  double  refraction  does  not 
exist. 
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*  But  the  two  rays  thus  obtained  differ  in  their  propertief  fvom 
those  produced  by  Iceland  spar  and  other  doubly  refractingf 
crystaisy  for  while  the  latter  are  rectilinearly  polarized,  those  of 
quartz  are  circularly  polarized.  Now  every  circularly  polarized 
ray  is  equal  to  two  rectilinearly  polarized  waves,  diflering  in  their 
progress  an  odd  number  of  4  undulations.  It  follows  therefore,  that 
the  two  circularly  polarized  waves  are  equal  to  four  rectilinearly 
polarized  waves*  Hence  then  to  explain  the  phenomena,  we  must 
assume  that  the  rectilinearly  polarized  ray  (which  I  shall  call  R) 
incident  on  the  quartz,  is  resolved  into  two  others  (A  and  B) 
of  equal  intensity,  the  one  {A)  polarized  in  a  plane  45^  inclined 
to  the  right,  the  other  (B)  45^  inclined  to  the  left  of  the  plane 
of  polarization  of  the  primitive  ray  (R),  Let  us  further  conceive 
that  each  of  the  two  rays  (A  and  B)  is  resolved  into  two  other 
rays,  namely  A  into  Aa  and  Ab,  and  B  into  Ba  and  Bb.  Aa 
and  Ab  are  polarized  in  one  plane,  viz.,  +  45^,  while  Ba  and 
Bb  are  polarized  in  another  plane,  viz.,— 45^.  Aa  and  Ba  have 
each  their  phases  advanced,  or  +  |  undulation,  while  il5  and  Bb 
have  each  their  phases  retarded ,  or  — ^  undulation  *.  Now  if  we 
suppose  these  four  rays  to  be  combined  two  and  two  in  a  cross 
order,  we  shall  have  resulting  two  circularly  polarized  rays,  one 
right-handed,  the  other  left-handed.  Thus  Aa  and  Bb  combine 
to  form  a  left-handed  ray,  while  Ab  and  Ba  form  a  right-handed 
one.  For  when  the  advanced  system  of  waves  has  its  plane  of 
polarization  to  the  right  of  that  of  the  retarded  system,  the  ethe- 
real molecules  rotate  from  right  to  left ;  whereas  they  rotate  from 
left  to  right  when  the  first  plane  is  to  the  left  of  the  second* 

These  two  circularly  polarized  rays  are  propagated  along  the 
axis  of  quartz  with  unequal  velocities.  In  right-handed  quartz, 
the  right-handed  ray  is  transmitted  with  greater  velocity,  in  left- 
handed  quartz  with  lesser  velocity  than  the  left«handed  ray ;  and 
thus  at  tlieir  emergence  one  is  in  advance  of  the  other.  If  the 
surface  of  egress  or  ingress  be  oblique  to  the  axis,  the  two  circu- 
larly polarized  rays  will  emerge  in  different  directions ;  but  if  it 
he  perpendicular  (as  in  the  experiment  under  examination)  they 
will  emerge  superposed,  and  will  compound  a  single  ray  polarized 


•  **It  results  from  the  laws  of  interference,**  says  Fresnel,  "  that  a  sys- 
tem of  waves,  polarized  rectilinearly,  may  be  replaced  by  two  others,  pola- 
rized at  right  angles  to  each  other,  and  coinciding  in  their  route  ;  and  that 
Ibr  &ich  of  these  we  mav  substitute  two  other  systems  of  waves  having  the 
same  plane  of  polarization,  but  the  one  advaiioed,  the  other  retarded  ^th  of 
an  undulation ;  and  thus  separated  ]th  of  an  undulation.  In  this  way  are 
obtained  four  systems  of  wares  of  equal  intensity,  of  which  two,  pobuized 
at  right  an^^  to  each  other,  are  ith  of  an  unduli^on  behind  the  two  others 
pohuized  in  the  same  planes." 
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In  a  smgle  plane.  Now  this  plane  is  removed  flnom  tlie  plane  of 
primitive  polarization  by  an  angle  proportional  to  the  interval  of 
retardation  (therefore,  proportional  to  the  thickness  of  the  crystal) 
and  to  the  refrangtbility  of  the  ray. 

Thus  then  the  differently  coloured  rays  emerge  from  the  quartz 
plate  polarized  in  different  planes ;  hence,  by  rotating  the  ana- 
lyzer, they  are  successively  transmitted  and  brought  into  view. 

The  following  diagram  may,  perhaps,  serve  to  render  more 
intelligible  the  explanations  of  the  action  of  a  plate  of  quartz,  of 
one  millimetre  (0.03937  of  an  English  inch)  in  thickness,  on  the 
incident  rectilinearly  polarized  red  light. 


A   , 

PotarizatUm,  Phase, 
\Aa..,^45o +J 

-y  Left-handed  Bay  1 

Incident 
Itediuy. 

PUneof    • 
Polarization 

B 

f                                       Emergent 
RedlUqr. 
.    Planeor 
PDlsrixatifMi 

— 45»' 

Ba...— 46«.....+J— -i. 

J^Bi^^itJundedBayJ 

A  succession  of  quartz  prisms  does  not  give  a  further  multipli- 
cation of  images — a  circumstance  which  distinguishes  the  double 
refraction  of  quartz  from  that  of  Iceland  spar  and  other  crystals. 

The  above  explanation  is  applicable  only  when  the  direction 
of  the  rays  coincides  with  the  principal  axis  of  the  crystal. 
When  it  is  inclined  to  this  axis,  Mr.  Airy  has  shown  that  the  two 
resulting  rays  are  elliptically  polarized^  the  elliptical  vibrations 
in  the  two  rays  being  in  opposite  directions  (that  is,  one  right- 
handed,  the  other  left-handed),  and  the  greater  axis  of  the 
ellipse  is  for  the  extraordinary  ray,  in  the  principal  plane  of  the 
crystal,  and,  for  the  ordinary  ray,  in  a  plane  perpendicular  to 
the  prindpal  one.  The  ratio  of  the  axes  in  these  ellipses,  varies 
with  the  inclination  of  the  ray  to  the  principal  axis  of  the  crystal. 
When  the  direction  of  the  ray  coincides  with  this  axis,  the  ratio 
is  one  of  equality,  and  the  ellipses  become  circles.  But  when 
the  ray  is  inclined  to  the  axis,  the  ratio  increases  indefinitely 
with  the  inclination.  '^It  is  also  necessary  to  suppose  that  the 
axis  of  revolution  of  the  spheroid  (prolate  for  quartz)  in  which 
the  extraordinary  ray  is  supposed  to  diverge,  is  less  than  the 
radius  of  the  sphere  into  which  the  ordinary  wave  diverges.'' 

Hitherto  we  have  had  no  satisfactory  theory  of  the  cause  of 
the  unequal  velocities  with  which  the  two  rays  are  transmitted 
along  the  principal  axis  of  quartz.  We  conceive  that  it  must 
depend  either  on  some  peculiarity  in  the  molecules  themselves^ 
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or  in  their  mode  of  arrangement.  '«The  crystal/'  says  Fresniel, 
**  cannot  be  constituted  from  right  to  left  as  it  is  from  left  to  right, 
either  in  virtue  of  the  arrangement  of  its  particles,  or  of  their 
individual  constitution.^  If  it  be  a  molecular  property,  it  miist 
be  acquired  in  the  act  of  crystallization,  by  the  mutual  action  of 
the  molecules  on  each  other,  for  other  forms  of  silica,  as  well  as 
melted  quartz,  are  devoid  of  it.  An  helicoidal  arrangement  (right 
or  left-handed,  as  the  case  may  be)  of  the  molecules  furnishes  a 
physical  explanation  of  the  fact  above  referred  to.  It  has  been 
objected  to  this  hypothesis,  that  it  is  not  applicable  to  the  case 
of  circularly  polarizing  liquids.  But  as  the  circular  polarization 
of  quartz  is  dependent  on  direction,  while  that  of  liquids  is 
independent  of  it,  it  is  tolerably  clear  that  the  cause  must  be 
different  in  the  two  cases.  In  the  first,  it  may  depend  on  the 
arrangement  of  the'molecules;  in  the  second,  on  some  peculiarity 
in  the  molecules  themselves. 

If  two  plates  of  quartz,  cut  obliquely  to  the  principal  axis  of 
the  crystal  (fig.  49,  b  6,  bb\he  superposed  crosswise  and  examined 
in  the  polariscope,  they  present  a  series  of  parallel  coloured 
bands  or  stripes,  with  a  central  black  or  white  stripe.  When 
the  tourmaline  plates  are  crossed,  the  central  stripe  is  black, 
when  they  coincide,  it  is  white.  The  lateral  coloured  stripes  seen 
in  the  one  case,  are  complementary  to  those  seen  in  the  other. 

Amethyst  is  a  mixture  of  right  and  left-handed  quartz,  and 
will  be  hereafter  noticed  among  tesselated  crystals. 

5.  Circular  Polarization  by  Fluids.-^  Some  liquids  possess 
the  remarkable  property  of  circularly  polarizing  light.  The  fol« 
lowing  are  the  most  important : 

Vi^tile  oils  (those  of  mustard  and  bitter  almonds  excepted). 

Naphtha. 

Aqueous  solutions  of  several  kinds  of  sugar^  dextrine^  tartaric 
acid,  and  tartrates  (tartrate  of  alumina  excepted). 

Diabetic  urine. 

Albuminous  urine. 

Alcoholic  solutions  of  camphor  and  artificial  camphor. 

Most  vegetable  juices, 

Biot  found  that  vaporization  did  not  destroy  the  circular  pola- 
rization of  oil  of  turpentine. 

The  following  liquids  have  been  found  devoid  of  this  pro- 
perty: 

Water. 

Alcohol. 

Pyroxilic  spirit.  ; 

Pyroacetic  spirit. 

Olive  oil. 
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.  YokkHUoUofmiutard. 
— — — ^  intter  almonds. 


Claret  (perhaps  a  trace  of  ^^^)« 

Champagne. 

Citric  acid  (dissolved  in  water)* 

Manmte  (ditto). 

Liquorice  sugar  (ditto). 

Glycerin. 

The  apparatus  necessary  for  observing  this  property  of  fluids 
consists  essentially  of  three  parts ;  viz.,  a  polarizer,  a  tube  to 
contain  the  fluid,  and  an  analyzer. 

The  polarizer  is  an  unsilvered  glass  mirror,  a  bundle  of  parallel 
glass  plates,  or  a  Nicholas  prism.  Both  Biot  and  Professor 
Powell  use  the  flrst,  while  Ventzke  employs  the  last.  A  plate  of 
glass,  blackenied  at  the  posterior  surface,  answers  very  well. 
Sometimes  a  second  mirror  (of  silvered  glass)  is  used  to  throw 
the  light  on  the  polarizing  plate. 

The  tube^  to  hold  the  liquid,  should  be  from  six  to  twenty*four 
inches  long.  In  general,  it  is  to  be  filled  with  the  fluid  under 
examination,  and  to  be  closed  at  each  end  by  a  flat  glass  plate* 
Professor  Powell,  however,  employs  a  common  test*tube,  open 
at  the  top,  and  having  the  usual  hembpherical  bottom.  In  some 
cases  it  is  desirable  to  have  two  or  three  perforated  diaphragms 
of  sheet  silver  or  platinum,  placed  at  intervals  in  the  tube,  to 
exclude  the  light  reflected  from  the  sides  of  the  tube,  but  to 
admit  those  rays  which  traverse  the  axis  of  the  tube. 

The  analyzer  should  be  either  an  achromatic,  doubly  refracting 
prism,  or  a  Nicholas  prism.  Biot  uses  a  doubly  refracting 
prism  of  calc  spar,  made  of  a  rhombohedron  of  this  substance, 
rendered  achromatic  by  replacing  a  portion  of  the  crystal  by 
a  glass  prism.  Achromatic  quartz  prisms  are  objectionable^  since 
they  are  never  so  accurately  prepared  as  to  yield  two  images 
only,  but  always  four ;  of  which  two,  however,  are  very  faint. 
Professor  Powell  employs  a  rhombohedron  of  calc  spar,  in  its 
natural  state,  as  his  analyzer,  and  a  lens  to  magnify  the  separa- 
tion of  the  images.  Ventzke  uses  a  Nicbol's  prism  as  the  ana* 
lyzer. 

Tlie  amount  of  rotation  which  a  ray  of  light  suffers  during  its 
passage  through  the  liquid,  is  measured  by  an  index  attached  to  the 
analyzer,  and  moving  on  a  graduated  circular  metallic  plate.  Be- 
fore the  tube  containing  the  liquid  is  introduced,  we  must  fix  the 
zero,  or  O^.  If  a  doubly  refractmg  prism  be  the  analyzer,  the 
index  is  made  to  point  to  zero,  or  O^,  when  the  ordinary  image 
alone  is  seen.     If,  however,  a  Nicbol's  prism  be  used  as  ana- 


lyzer,  tbe  index  is  ftmnged  to  point  to  09  when  the  light  is 
excluded ;  or,  in  other  words,  when  tbe  light*  transmitted  by  the 
polarizer,  is  extinguished  by  the  analyzer. 

Homogeneous  Tight  is  generally  employed  when  we  wish  to 
measure  the  arc  of  rotation  a£tected  by  a  liquid  on  a  luminous 
ray.  Red  light  is  usually  selected,  because  this  is  the  only 
homogeneous  light  which  can  be  isolated  by  coloured  glass. 
We,  therefore,  place  a  plate  of  red  glass  between  the  eye  and 
the  analyzer. 

If,  when  the  index  points  to  zero  O^,  the  tube  containing  a 
circularly  polarizing  liquid  be  introduced,  the  second  or  extra* 
ordinary  image  immediately  becomes  evident,  if  the  doubly 
refracting  prism  be  used  as  analyzer.  By  turning  the  latter 
round  to  the  right  or  to  the  left,  as  the  case  may  be,  this  second 
image  disappears  (when  homogeneous  light  is  used),  and  the  arc 
traversed  by  the  index  from  the  zero  0°,  measures  the  angl^  of 
deviation  of  tbe  ray.  If,  however,  a  Nichors  prism  be  employed, 
it  no  longer  excludes  the  light  when  the  index  stands  at  0^,but 
requires  to  be  rotated  a  certain  number  of  degrees  to  do  so,  and 
the  arc  of  rotation  is  here  a  measure  of  the  rotative  power  of  the 
liquid. 

The  explanation  of  the  action  of  these  liquids  on  the  incident 
rectilinearly  polarized  light  is  similar  to  that  already  given  for 
the  axis  (tf  quartz  ;  with  the  exception,  that  in  the  case  of  quartz, 
the  circular  double  refraction  may  depend  on  the  arrangement 
of  the  molecules,  whereas  in  liquids  it  must  arise  from  some  pro* 
perty  of  the  molecules  themselves. 

I  proceed  now  to  examine  some  of  the  liquids  which  possess 
the  property  of  circular  polarization : 

First,  with  regard  to  the  essential  or  volatile  oils.  Most  of 
these  bodies  are  circular  polarizers:  indeed,  I  know  but  two 
exceptions  to  this  statement,  viz.  oil  of  mustard  and  oil  of  bitter 
almonds.  Some  turn  the  planes  of  polarization  to  the  right, 
others  to  the  left,  but  the  intensity  of  their  rotative  power  varies 
considerably,  as  the  following  table  shows : 


GIBCULAB  POULBIZATION  OF  THE  TOLATILB  OILS. 

1.  Left-handed,  or  Ixnogyrate. 

Are  of  RoiatUm  with  the  Red 

Rawa  througha  thickmett  9f999 

Millimetrea. 

Oa  Of  Turpentine  59°  21' 

•«      Mint 32®  28' 

•*     Anise. 1**  62' 

"      Rue   ? 

Haphtha  15?  21' 
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Oa  of  Lemon 110°  5S' 

*•  Be^gamot 38^  16' 

•*  Bigurade   157°  89' 

*•  CitPon   —    . 

"  Lunette — 

••  Neroli   — 

•*  Fennel 26«  32' 

«*  Carawaj  131°  58' 

«  Lavender 4O04' 

*'  Bosemaiy 6°  58' 

*«  Knotted  Mujorum 23<>  68' 

••  Sassafhw  7^06' 

•*  Savine  14©  12' 

This  table  is  a  very  instructive  one.  It  shows  tliat  isomerisni 
has  no  connection  with  circular  polarization,  for  of  three  iso- 
meric oils  (turpentine,  lemon,  and  bergamot)  mentioned  in  this 
table,  one  is  leevogyrate,  the  others  dextrogyrate.  We  see  also, 
that  oils  derived  from  plants  of  the  same  natural  family  (as  the 
oils  of  anise,  fennel,  and  caraway  from  the  umbelliferie^  and 
those  of  mint,  lavender,  and  rosemary  from  the  laKatm)  diSer  in 
respect  of  their  circular  polarization.  In  some  cases,  perhaps, 
this  fact  might  be  available  to  the  Pharmaceutical  Chemist  in 
detecting  mixtures  of  one  oil  with  another,  as  the  adulteration 
of  oil  of  peppermint  with  oil  of  rosemary,  recently  mentioned 
by  Mr.  Herring.   (See  Pharmaceutical  JoumalyYoi, i.^ p. 263). 

Some  kinds  o(  sugar ^  when  dissolved  in  water,  yield  solutions 
which  have  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  the  property  of  rotating 
the  planes  of  polarization,  some  to  the  right,  others  to  the  left. 
Hence  polarized  light  may  be  sometimes  used  as  a  test  of  the 
presence  of  sugar,  and  the  degree  of  rotation  becomes  an  indica- 
tion of  the  quantity  and  even  quality  of  the  sugar  present.  Biot 
examined  by  this  test  a  specimen  of  sugar-cane  juice,  and 
found  that  it  indicated  the  presence  of  20  or  21  per  cent. 
of  sugar.  Peligot  subsequently  analyzed  it,  and  found  20.9  per 
cent,  of  sugar.  Biot,  therefore,  suggests  that  those  who  make, 
as  well  as  those  who  refine  sugar,  might  resort  to  this  test  as  a 
means  of  determining  the  amount  of  sugar  in  different  juices  or 
solutions.  To  the  colonist  it  would  prove  useful  by  pointing  out 
the  saccharine  strength  of  tlie  juice  at  the  mill, and  to  the  sugar 
refiner  it  would  be  valuable  by  enabling  him  to  determine  the 
absolute  strength  of  raw  sugar. 

The  sugars  are  prepared  for  examination  by  dissolving  them 
in  water,  and  decolorizing  the  solutions  when  necessary,  by 
filtering  them  through  purified  granulated  animal  charcoal. 
^  Several  sweet  or  saccharine  substances  do  not  indicate  any 
circular  polarization,  and  of  those  that  do,  some  indicate  right- 
handed,  others  left-handed  circular  polarization. 


3.  IncTTBtaQizable  Sugar 
(^Chvkrwse  of  Soubeiran) 
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1.  Cane  Sugar Hi^handed. 

2.  Gn^  Sugar  {Ghicoae  of  Dumas) «...  diUo 

r  a.  Incry Btallizable  Sugar  of  Honey  Left  handed, 

h,  Incrystallizable  Sugar,  obtained 
by  the  action  of  adda  on 
Cane  Sugar  dUto, 

c.  Incrystallizable  Sugar  of  the 
juices  of  Fruits ditio 

d.  Incrystallizable  Sugar,  obtained 
by  the  alteration  of  Cane 
Sugar.  This  constitutes  the 
greater  pert  of  Molasses ditk>> 

4.  Mannite  O 

6.  Glycerin O 

e.  Liquorice  Sugar .0 

.  Tlie  grape  sugar  referred  to  in  this  table  exists  ready  fortbed 
in  honey«  and  in  diabetic  urine.  It  is  deposited  when  the  acidulous 
juices  of  fruits  have  been  saturated  and  sufficiently  concentrated. 
Moreover,  it  is  produced  by  the  action  of  diastase  on  sMirch,  as 
ivell  as  when  syrup,  obtained  by  the  action  of  weak  acids  on 
starch  or  sugar,  is  abandoned  to  itself. 

The  following  table,  taken  from  a  memoir,  by  Biot,  shows  the 
extent  of  rotatory  power  possessed  by  different  sugars : 

BOTATION  OBSSBVKD  WITH  BKD  GLASS  THBOUGR  ▲  SOLUTION  OV 
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Proper  ti«m  qf  S^ar 
in9M9qftk9soimtiam,   Areo/IMattom  t^ 

Sugar  Candy  1;    Aqueous  solutioii    0l25      23^  28' 45^.^^ 

«  2,  «  aSO      5l«28'45'yp^ 


<< 


«         3.  «  ass     7o<>  ir  15* 

^"""^S^:^"^^^^        ^-^^  ^^^ ^^ ^'  ^ 

Starch  Sugar,  white  grains  (ditto)...    0.648    48?  30r  0"  ^^ 

Chvpe  Sugar  syrup —      —  —  —   ^"N^ 

"           in  white  grains  (aque-l  A.. „  .^^ 

ous  solution) J  0.1558  ^ 

CrystalUzable  principle  of  Honey  ...    0.34201  ...    16<^47'd0*  ^r 

Undystallisable  ditto — ,    ...... —    ^"^^ 

Cane  sugar,  dissolved  in  water,  causes  mA^handed  polari* 
cation.     A  strong  syrnp  made  with  refinedf  sugar  shows  the 
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colours  most  brilliantly.  When  this  kind  of  sugar  is  sabieeted  to 
heat,  especially  in  contact  with  acids,  it  loses  its  crystaliteability, 
and  then  acquires  left-handed  polarization.  In  the  manufacture 
of  barley-sugar,  hardbake,  &c.y  the  makers  of  these  kinds  of  hard 
confectionfary  use  a  little  cream  of  tartar  to  destroy  the  crystal- 
lizability  of  sugar.  Soubeiran  found  that  a  syrup  of  cane-sugar 
heated  by  a  salt-water  bath,  the  air  being  excluaed,  underwent 
a  series  of  remarkable  changes  in  respect  of  its  rotative  power. 

Are  ofRoUMon/or  mean  Yettov  Rav 
for  a  Ungth  qf  IM  MiUknetrea, 

Symp,  primitiTe +71 

**     After  twenty  hours  0 

*<     After twentyofltehoooi  ....^ —11       ^^ 

<<.   After  sixty-four  boors O 

'*     Aftcv  sevcBfy-two  boon  ••• .•••..« ••    -{-  5 

Here  then  it  appears,  that  caiie-sugar^r''''^^gradiiaUy  lost  its 

rotative  power  O^,  and  then  became  ^"^^  In  this  latter  state 
it  was  probably  incrystallizable  sugar.  But  this  in  its  turn  lost 
its  rotative  power  O^,  aad  became^^*^ .  The  precise  nature  of 

the  latter  kind  of  sugar  is  not  known^ 

In  sugar-refining  the  object  is  never  to  let  the  syrup  get 
beyond  the  first  zero;  that  is,  not  to  convert  crystallizable  unto 
tincrystallizable  sugar.  '  Raw  sugar  contains,  however,  both 
crystallizable  and  uncrystallizable  sugar:  the  latter  alone  should 
constitute  treacle.  But,  from  Soubeiran*8  optical  examination, 
it  appears  that  treacle  contains  a  portion  of  crystallizable  sugar. 

The  optical  characters  of  sugar  have  been  made  use  of  to  detect 
fraud  in  Pharmacy.  In  1842,  more  than  a  ton  of  a  substance 
purporting  to  be  mannayrBS  offered  for  sale  in  Paris  at  less  than 
fivepence  per  pound,  the  excuse  given  for  the  unusually  low 
price  was,  that  cash  was  immediately  required.  Suspicion  was 
raised*  and  the  substance  was  submitted  to  careful  examination, 
the  result  of  which  was  the  establishment  of  the  fact,  that  it 
was  not  manna,  but  potato-su{(ar.  Its  aspect,  taste,  ferment - 
ability  (mannite  not  being  fermentable),  and  the  presence  of 
sulphate  of  lime  proved  this.  Biot  submitted  it  to  a  very  care- 
ful optical  examination,  and  found  its  characters  to  be  those  of 
a  starch-sugar.  Mairaa  contains  two  kinds  of  saccharine 
matter,  one  called  manniU,  and  the  other  a  fermenUbU  sugar. 
Now  mannite,  when  pore,  has  no  rotative  power  on  polarized 


lig^ht,  bat  commercial  manna  has  a  slight  eflfect,  tming  to  the 
presence  of  a  small  quantity  of  fermentable  sugar*  This  ficti'- 
tious  substance,  however,  had  the  same  effect  on  plane  polarized 
light,  as  sugar  prepared  by  the  action  of  acids  on  starch,  when 
the  action  is  arrested  at  the  6rst  phase  of  its  transformation. 

Vinous  fermentation  has  been  studied  by  the  aid  of  polarized 
light.  Take  a  solution  of  cane-sugar  which  has  right-handed 
circular  polarization.  As  soon  as  it  begins  to  ferment  it  loses 
this  property,  but  acquires  left-handed  polarization. 

Polarized  light  has  been  prepared  and  used  as  a  test  of  the 
presence  of  sugar  in  urine.  To  render  diabetic  urine  available 
for  this  purpose,  it  must  be  decolorized  by  agitation  with  fresh 
prepared  granulated  animal  charcoal,  and  subsequent  filtratbn. 
The  process  is  troublesome,  tedioas,  and  can  only  prove  successful 
in  the  hands  of  persons  familiar  with  the  phenomena  of  polarized 
light.  With  all  due  deference  to  Biot,  I  do  not  think  it  will 
ever  prove  of  much  value  in  practical  medicine.  We  have  other, 
simpler,  less  laborious,  and  cheaper  methods  of  detecting  sugar 
in  urine  than  the  one  now  referred  to.  Moreover,  it  should  be 
remembered,  that  albuminous  urine  possesses  the  property  of 
circular  polarization. 

The  substance  called  dextnne  is  starch-gum,  and  is  soluble  in 
water.  It  is  usually  prepared  from  potato-starch,  either  by 
torrefaction  or  by  the  action  of  a  small  quantity  of  nitric  aci<K 
A  solution  of  it  possesses  the  property  of  right-handed  circular 
polarization,  hence  the  name  dextrine  applied  to  it  by  Payen 
and  Persoz. 

Properties  of  circularly-polarized  Light. — Common,  recti- 
linearly  polarized,  and  circularly  polarised,  lights  are  nndistin- 
guisbable  by  the  eye.  All  three  may  be  colou^  or  white.  The 
properties  which  distinguish  the  latter  from  the  two  former  are  as 
follows : 

1.  A  ray  of  circularly-polarized  light  is  capable  of  reflection 
by  a  reflecting  plane,  as  of  glass,  in  every  azimuth  of  the  plane 
of  reflection.  For  the  circular  vibrations  of  the  ethereal  mole- 
cules may  be  resolved  into  two  equal  rectilinear  vibratbns,  one 
parallel,  the  other  perpendicular,  to  any  arbitrary  plane. 

By  this  property,  therefore,  circularly*polarizea  light  difiera 
from  rectiiinearly  polarized  light,  but  agrees  with  unpolarized  light 

2.  A  ray  of  circulariv-polarized  light  is  capable  of  transmis- 
sion through  a  plate  of  tourmaline  (cut  parallel  to  the  axis  of 
the  crystal),  in  every  azimuth  of  the  axis  of  the  crystal*  For  in 
this  case  also,  the  circuhir  vibratbns  of  the  incident  ray  may  be 
resolved  into  two  equal  rectiiinearly  vibratwns,  one  parallel,  the 
other  perpendicular,  to  any  azimuth.  One  of  these  vibrations  is 
transmitted  by  the  tourmaline,  the  other  is  supprened*    . 
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In  ihifl  property  also  circularly-polarized « light  agrees  with 
common  or  unpolarized  light,  but  difiera  from  rectilinearly  pola- 
rized light. 

3.  Analyzed  by  a  doubly  refracting  prism  of  Iceland  spar,  a 
ray  of  circularly-polarized  light  gives  constantly  two  equal  images, 
in  whatever  plane  the  principal  section  of  the  prism  be  placed. 
For,  as  I  have  already  stated,  a  ray  of  circularly-polarized  light 
is  the  resultant  of  two  rays  placed  at  right  angles  and  differing 
in  their  phase  by  a  quarter  undulation ;  and,  therefore,  it  must 
give  equal  images  by  the  doubly  refracting  prism,  in  the  same 
way  that  common  or  unpolarized  light  does,  for  the  difference  of 
phases  has  nothing  to  do  with  this  character. 

In  this  respect  circularly*polarized  light  agrees  with  common 
or  unpolarized  light ;  but  is  distinguished  from  rectilinearly  (plane) 
polarized  light,  which  in  certain  positions  (before  specified)  yields 
one  image  only. 

4.  By  two  total  internal  reflections  in  the  interior  of  glass,  at 
an  angle  of  about  54^,  circularly  polarized  light  is  converted 
into  rectilioearly  polarized  light.  Thus  if  light  circularly-polar- 
ized be  incident  on  Fresners  rhomb,  it  emerges  rectilinearly 
polarized,  and  the  position  of  the  plane  of  polarization  at  emerg- 
ehce  makes  an  angle  of  ^-45^  or  — 45^,  with  the  plane  of  reflection 
according  as  the  incident  light  was  right-handed  or  left-handed. 
.This  experiment  may  be  readily  understood  from  the  explanation 
already  given  of  the  action  of  Fresnel's  rhomb  in  converting 
rectilinearly -polarized  light  into  circularly-polarized  light  (fig.  46, 
p.  209).  In  fact,  the  two  experiments  are  the  converse  of  each 
Other;  the  light  cMed^ incident  in  the  one  case,  being  termed 
emergent  in  the  other,  and  vice  versd. 

In. this  character,  circularly-polarized  light  difiers  equally 
from  both  unpolarized  and  rectilinearly  polarized  lights.  For 
by  two  reflections  of  this  kind,  common  light  sufiers  no  obvious 
change ;  while  rectilinearly  polarized  light,  under  the  same  cir- 
cumstances, is  converted  into  circularly-polarized  light,  provided 
that  the  plane  of  reflection  be  at  an  azimuth  of  45°  to  that  of 
primitive  polarization. 

5.  If  a  ray  of  circularly-polarized  light  be  transmitted  through 
a  thin  film  of  a  doubly  refracting  crystal,  and  the  emergent  light 
be  analyzed  by  a  doubly  refracting  prism,  two  rays  of  comple- 
mentary colours  are  produced. 

In  this  character,  circularly  polarized  light  is  decidedly  dif- 
ferent to  common  or  unpolarized  light,  which  when  submitted  to 
the  same  examination  presents  no  colour.  Rectilinearly  polarized 
light,  however,  agrees  with  the  circular  light  in  producing  com* 
plementaiT  tints ;  but  they,  are  not  the  same  in  the  two  cases ; 
those  proauced  by  circular  light  differing  from  those  of  rectilinear 
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light  by  an  exact  quarter  of  a  tint,  either  in  excess  or  defect,  at 
the  case  may  be. 

To  illustrate  these  facts,  place  a  film  of  selenite,  of  uniform 
thickness,  in  the  polariscope,  and  observe  the  tint  which  it  yields 
by  rectilinearly  polarized  light.  Then  interpose,  between  the 
polarizing  plate  and  the  selenite  film,  a  circularly  polarizing  appa- 
ratus (as  Airy's  mica  plate,  or  Fresnel's  rhomb),  and  the  tint 
seen  by  the  analyzer  immediately  changes. 

If  a  plate  of  calcareous  spar,  cut  to  show  the  circular  rings 
and  cross  by  rectilinearly  polarized  light,  be  placed  in  the  po- 
lariscope,  and  circularly  polarized  light  be  used,  we  observe  a 
system  of  rings  and  a  cross  (fig.  53),  but  which  are  very  different 
to  those  seen  by  rectilinearly  polarized  light. 

PI0.5S.  Thg  ringg  ^Q  divided  into  quadrants  by  the 

cross,  every  other  quadrant  being  similar,  while 
the  adjacent  ones  are  dissimilar.    The  rings 
^appear  to  be  abruptly  and  absolutely  dislocated, 
ft  hose  in  the  two  alternate  quadrants  being 
pushed  outwards  or  from  the  centre,  by  ^  of  an 
order,  and  those  of  the  intermediate  quadrants 
^  ,^  being  as  it  were  pulled  inwards  by  ^  of  an 

8p!^*pr0^»iii^^ovder,.  Instead  of  a  black  cross,  we  have  a 
€ui0ri9.peiarized.tigkt.\\iminous  one,  the  intensity  of  its  light  being 
uniform,  and  about  equal  to  the  mean  intensity.  If  the  plane 
of  incidence  pass  through  135^  and  315^,  the  phenomena  of 
adjacent  quadrants  are  exactly  interchanged.  But  the  most 
important  difference  produced  by  circularly  polarized  light,  is,  that 
DO  alteration  is  made  by  turning  the  analyzing  plate  round  the 
incident  ray. 

If  a  plate  of  a  biaxial  crystal,  as  of  nitre,  be  examined  by 
circularly  polarized  light,  we  observe  the  double  system  of  rings, 
but  the  black  cross  disappears.  Every  alternate  semicircle  of 
rings  presents  the  appearance  of  dislocation. 

The  origin  of  the  tints  produced  by  circularly  polarized  light, 
have  been  so  clearly  and  concisely  explained  by  Sir  John  Herschel, 
that  I  cannot  do  better  than  use  his  words  : 

''When,"  says  this  eminent  philosopher,  **  a  ray  propagated  hy  circalar 
vibrations  is  incident  on  a  crystallized  lamina,  it  may  be  regarded  as  composed 
of  two ;  one  polarized  in  the  plane  of  the  principal  section,  the  other  at  right 
angles  to  it,  of  equal  intensity,  and  differing  in  phase  hy  a  quarter  undvJa- 
tion.  Each  of  these  will  he  transmitted  unalter^l ;  and,  therefore,  at  thdr 
emeigence,  and  subsequent  analysis,  will  comport  themselves  in  res(>ect  (tf 
their  interferences,  just  as  would  do  the  two  portiouB  of  a  ray  primitiyely 
polaiized  in  azimuth  45®,  and  divided  into  two  by  the  double  refiraction  of 
the  lamina;  provided  that  aquarter  undulation  be  added  to  the  phase  of  one 
of  these  latter  rays.  Now,  such  rays  will  produce,  hy  the  inteiferenoe  of 
their  doubly  refsacted  positions,  the  ordinary  and  extraordinai^  tints  due  to 
'nterval  of  J        "    " 


the  interval  of  retardation  within  the  crystalUzed  hunma.    lience,  in  the 
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pwaent  case,  tlie  tint»  produced  will  be  tboee  doe  to  thatintenra],  phu  ok 
minus  the  quarter  of  an  undulation  added  to,  or  subtracted  from,  the  phase 
of  one  of  the  portions;  and,  consequently,  will  differ  one-fourth  of  a  tint 
in  order  from  that  whidi  would  anse  frim  fhe  use  of  a  beam  of  or^aaiy 
polaiiced  light,  incident  ia  arimuth  45^  in  the  lazaiDa." 

6.  If  a  ray  of  circularly-polarized  light  be  transmitted  through 
a  colainn  of  syrup  or  oil  of  turpentine,  lemon,  &c.,  and  then 
analyzed,  either  by  a  Ntchol's  prism,  or  a  doubly-refraeting 
prism,  no  colour  is  produced.  For  the  circular  wave  is  propa* 
gated  along  the  liquid  without  suffering  subdivision,  and,  there- 
fore, at  its  emergence,  no  colour  can  be  produced  by  the  analyzer. 

In  this  character  circularly-polarized  light  agrees  with  common 
or  unpolarized  light;  but  differs  from  plane  polarized  light. 

7.  •*  Circularly-polarized  light,"  says  Fresnel,  *•  differs  finom 
plane-polarized  light  in  not  sensibly  developing  colours  in  plates 
of  quartz  perpendicular  to  the  axis."  According  to  the  wave 
hypothesis  this  ought  to  be  the  case ;  for  '*  a  ray  propagated  by 
circular  vibrations,  when  incident  on  rock  crystal  in  the  direction 
of  the  axis,  will  (by  hypothesis^  be  propagated  along  it  by  that 
elasticity  which  is  due  to  the  direction  of  its  rotation,  the  wave 
then  will  enter  the  crystal  without  further  subdivision,  and  there 
will  be  no  difference  of  paths  or  interfering  rays  at  its  emergence ; 
and,  of  course,  no  colours  produced  on  analyzing  by  double 
refraction." 

I  confess,  however,  I  have  not  been  able  precisely  to  verify 
this  statement,  though,  I  doubt  not,  my  failure  has  arisen  from 
some  defect  in  the  apparatus  used  to  produce  circular- polariza* 
tion.  I  have  always  found  a  very  feeble  tint  of  colour  in  the 
axis.  As  Mr.  Airy  has  very  accurately  described  the  phenomena 
which  1  myself  have  repeatedly  seen,  I  prefer  quoting  his  words : 

Fio. 54.  ''If  circularly-polarized  light  pass  throogh 

the  quartz,  on  applying  the  analyzing  plate,  in- 
Btead  of  rings,  there  are  seen  two  spirals  mm*- 
tually  enwrapping  each  other  [  as  in  fig.  54.}«  If 
the  [Fresnel's]  rhomb  be  placed  in  position 
135^,  the  figure  is  turned  tlm)ugh  a  quadrant. 
K  the  quartz  be  left-handed,  tiie  spirals  are 
turned  in  the  opposite  direction.  The  eentni 
tint  appears  to  be  white.  With  the  rhomb 
which  I  nave  commonly  used  (which  is  of  plate- 
glass,  bat  with  the  angles  given  by  Fresnel  fo^ 
crown-glass),  there  is  at  the  centre  an  extremel  j 
dUuta  tint  of  pi^  :  I  think  it  likely  that  thig 
Spirals  0f  Qumrtx^  arises  from  the  error  in  the  angles,  as  the  in- 

fTodmced  fry  eirctUmri^-'       tensity  of  the  colouT  bears  no  proportioa  to  that 
pcun-isea  tight. ,  in  other  parts  of  the  spiraL* 

If  a  plate  of  right-handed  quartz  be  superposed  on  a  plate  of 
left-handed  quartz  of  equal  thickness,  and  examined  by  circu- 
larly-polarized light,  the  left-handed  slice  being  nearer  to  tht 
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polarizing  plate,  ^e  observe,  by  means  of  the  anaWzer,  four 
spirals  (proceeding  from  a  black  cross  in  the  centre)  which  cut  a 
series  of  circles  at  every  quadrant.  At  some  distance  from  the 
centre  the  black  brushes  are  seen.  If  the  right-handed  slice  be 
nearer  the  polarising  plate,  the  spirals  are  tamed  in  the  opposite 
directions. 

8.  Mr.  Earnshaw inferred,  theoretically, from  Fresners  formula, 
that  if  right-handed  circularly-polarized  light  be  incident  nearly 
perpendicularly  upon  a  plane  surface  of  glass,  the  reflected  light 
will  be  left-handed  circularly-polarized,  and  mce  uirta.  The 
Rev.  Professor  Powell  has  subsequently  veri&ed  experimentally 
Mr.  £arnshaw*s  theoretical  deduction. 

Airy's  analyzer  for  Circularly-Polarized  Xigr/if.— I  have 
already  stated  and  described  two  kinds  of  circularly-polarized  light ; 
the  one  called  right-handed ,  the  other  left-handed.  To  distinguish 
them,  Mr.  Airy  contrived  an  analyzer  which  suppresses  one  and 
transmits  the  other.  **  It  is  well  known,"  he  observes,  *'  that  if 
circularly-polarized  light  is  incident  on  Fresners  rhomb,  it 
emerges  plane-polarized,  and  the  position  of  the  plane  of  polari- 
zatk>n  at  emergence  makes  an  angle  of  +45^,  or  —45^  with  the 
plane  of  reflection,  according  as  the  incident  light  was  right- 
handed  or  left-handed.  Let  the  light  emerging  from  the  rhomb 
be  received  on  an  unsilvered  glass  at  the  polarizing  angle,  whose 
plane  of  reflection  makes  the  angle  +45^  with  that  of  the  rhomb. 
Now  it  is  plain  that  if  the  light  incident  on  the  rhomb  was  right- 
handed,  it  becomes  plane-polarized  in  the  plane  of  reflection  of 
the  glass,  and,  therefore,  is  wholly  reflected;  if  it  was  left- 
handed,  it  becomes  plane-polarized  m  the  plane  perpendicular  to 
the  plane  of  reflection  of  the  glass,  and,  therefore,  is  wholly 
suppressed.''  It  is  then  obvious,  that  this  combination  of  Fres* 
net's  rhomb  and  on  unsilvered  glass  at  +45^,  or  -—45^,  would 
ferm  an  analyzer  for  circularly-polarized  light.  But  as  Fresners 
rhomb  is  inconvenient,  on  account  of  its  length,  Mr.  Airy  has 
substituted  *'  a  plate  of  mica  of  such  a  thickness  that  the  ray 
polarised  in  the  plane  of  one  of  its  principal  sections  is  retarded 
either  -^th,  -^ths,  or  -fths  of  a  wave  (^according  to  the  coaveaienca 
of  splitting)  more  than  that  polarized  in  the  plane  of  the  other. 
The  mica  being  attached  to  the  unsilvered  glass,  so  that  its 
principd  section  makes  an  angle  of  45^  with  the  plane  of  reflect 
tion,  an  analyzer  is  produced,  which  answers  the  same  purposes, 
in  general,  as  that  described  above.'* 

6.   OK  ELLIPTICAL  FOLARIZATIOV. 

Time  will  permit  to  say  a  few  words  only  respecting  elltp« 
tically  polarized  light. 

q2 
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If  two  systems  of  wares  of  equal  intensity,  polarized  rectao* 
gularly  to  each  other,  differ  in  their  progress  a  fractional  number 
of  ^  undulation,  the  vibratory  movements  of  the  ethereal 
molecules  will  be  neither  rectilinear  nor  cuxsular,  but  elliptical. 
The  waves  formed  by  such  vibrations  will  be  elliptical,  and  may 
be  compared  to  an  elliptical  helix  (that  is,  to  a  helix  traced 
round  an  elliptical  cylinder),  right-handed  or  left-handed,  as  the 
case  mav  be. 

Powell's  machine  gives  a  very  good  idea  of  elliptical  vibrations 
and  elliptical  waves. 

The  manner  in  which  two  rectangularly  polarized  waves 
interfere  and  produce  elliptical  waves,  is  shown  by  Wheatstone's 
apparatus. 

There  are  several  modes  of  effecting  the  elliptical  polarization 
of  light.  If  in  the  experiments  withFresnel's  rhomb  (see  Cir^ 
cular  PolarizationJ  the  planes  of  polarization  and  incidence  be 
at  any  other  angle  than  45^  the  emergent  ray  will  be  elliptically 
polarized. 

Airy's  mode  of  producing  circular  polarization  may  be  used 
to  obtain  elliptical  light ;  but  the  mica  plate,  through  which  the 
ray  is  perpendicularly  transmitted,  must  be  placed  at  an  azimuth 
^between  that  which  yields  circularly  polarized,  and  that  which 
-admits  plane  polarized  light. 

Compressed,  or  unannealed  glass,  also  yields  elliptically  po* 
(arized  light,  under  conditions  which  I  have  explained  when 
describing  Dove's  method  of  circular  polarization. 

Quartz  also  produces  elliptical  polarization  when  the  direction 
of  the  incident  ray  is  inclined  to  the  axis. 

By  reflection  from  metallic  surfaces  lieht  becomes  elliptically 
polarized.  The  elliptical  light  reflected  from  silver  is  nearly 
circular,  while  that  from  galena  is  almost  plane :  that  is,  the 
ellipsis  in  the  one  case  is  nearly  a  circle,  in  the  other  nearly  a 
straight  line. 

Elliptically  polarized  light  is  not  distinguishable,  by  the  eye, 
from  other  kinds  of  light.  If  it  be  analyzed  by  a  Nichols 
prism,  an  unsilvered  glass  mirror,  or  a  plate  of  tourmaline,  it 
never  vanishes  during  the  revolution  of  the  analyzer.  By  this  it 
may  be  known  from  rectilinearly  polarized  light.  But  at  dif* 
ferent  azimuths  of  the  analyzer  the  intensity  of  the  light  varies; 
and  by  this  it  may  be  known  from  both  unpolarized  and  circu- 
larly polarized  light.  If  it  be  analyzed  by  a  rhombohedron  of 
calc  spar,  it  gives  two  images  in  all  positions  of  the  analyzer. 
In  this  respect  it  differs  from  plane  polarized  light.  But  one  of 
the  images  exhibits  a  defalcation  of  light,  showing  that  the 
incident  light  is  not  common  or  unpolarized.  If  elliptically- 
polarized  light  be  transmitted  through  an  uniaxial  crystal  (as 
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Iceland  spar)  cut  perpendicolarly  to  its  axis,  and  the  emergent 
light  be  afterwards  analyzed,  it  presents  a  system  of  rings  and 
cross  different  to  those  obtained  from  either  plane  or  circularly- 
polarized  light. 

The  preceding  are  some  only  of  the  peculiarities  which 
distinguish  this  from  other  kinds  of  light;  and  in  conclusion,  I 
may  observe,  that  elliptical  polarization  forms  a  connecting  link 
between  plane  atid  circular  polarization. 

5.    MACLES  AND  COMPOUND  CRYSTALS. 

I  have  now  arrived  at  the  last  part  of  my  subject,  viz.,  the 
consideration  of  the  optical  properties  of  those  remarkable  crys- 
talline structures  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  tnacleSf  a 
term  introduced  into  mineralogy  by  Rome  de  Lisle.  Sometimes 
these  structures  appear  to  consist  of  one  crystal,  whose  parts  are 
transposed,  dislocated,  or  displaced.  When  one-half  of  the 
crystal  appears  to  have  been  turned  partly  round  on  an  imaginary 
axis,  passing  through  the  centreof  the  crystal,  and  perpendicularly 
to  the  plane  of  section,  and  to  have  been  united  to  the  other 
half  in  this  position,  the  body  thus  produced  has  been  called  the 
kewtttrope  (from  ^fu  ha\f  and  rp4ir»  I  turn).  Of  this  arrow- 
headed  selenite  is  a  familiar  example.  Sometimes  two  or  more 
crystals  are  found  intersecting  each  other,  and  are  then  called 
intersecting  crystals.  When  two  crystals  are  joined,  they  form 
the  structure  called  a  twin  or  double  crystal. 

Many  or  most  of  the  forms  I  have  now  referred  to  are  irregu- 
lar, and  might  appear  to  be  accidental.  But  there  are  some 
others  which  have  great  regularity,  and  cannot  be  ascribed  to 
accident.  Such  are  some  specimens  of  apophyllite  and  sulphate 
of  potash.  They  constitute  what  Dr.  Brewster  has  termed 
iesselated  or  composite  crystals;  the  real  structure  of  many  of 
which  is  only  discoverable  by  the  aid  of  polarized  light;  they 
consist  of  several  crystals,  or  portions  of  crystals,  juxtaposed,  or 
united  so  as  to  form  a  compound  crystal,  the  figure  of  which  is 
very  different  from  that  of  the  crystals  composing  it. 

Macled  crystals  of  nitre  and  arragonite  are  very  common,  and 
frequently  their  precise  structure  is  undiscoverable  by  the  naked 
eye. 

In  quartz  we  often  find  right  and  left-handed  crystals  inter- 
secting each  other. 

Amethyst  (by  many  mineralogists  considered  to  be  a  variety 
of  quartz),  is  a  remarkable  example  of  a  combination  of  right 
and  left-handed  varieties  of  quartz.  If  a  plate  of  amethyst,  cut 
perpendicularly  to  the  principal  axis  of  the  crystal,  be  examined 
by  the  polariscope,  it  presents  a  striped  or  fringed  appearance, 
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variegated  with  the  most  gorgeoas  and  brilliant  tints.  Thig  is 
owing  to  its  being  composed  of  alternate  minute  strata  of  right 
and  left-handed  quartz,  whose  planes  of  polarization  are  parallel 
to  the  principal  axis  of  the  prism. 

Topaz  sometimes  presents  %  remarkably  composite  structure. 
It  belongs  to  the  right  rhombic  system,  and  presents,  when  re- 
^larly  formed,  two  systems  of  rings.  Cut  at  right  angles  to 
the  axis  it  often  presents  a  central  rhomb,  ''  surrounded  by 
a  border  in  which  the  optic  meridians  of  the  alternate  sides  are 
inclined  at  a  quarter  of  a  right  angle  to  that  of  the  central  com- 
partment, and  half  of  a  right  angle  to  each  other.  In  conse- 
quence, when  such  a  rhombic  plate  is  held  with  its  long  diago- 
nal in  the  plane  of  primitive  polarization,  two  opposite  sides  of 
the  border  appear  bright,  the  other  two  black,  and  the  central 
compartment  of  intermediate  brightness*  Such  specimois  often 
present  the  phenomena  of  dichroism  in  the  central  compartment, 
while  the  border  is  colourless  in  all  positions*.*' 

Sulphate  of  potash  is  composed  of  six  crystals  belonging  to  the 
right  prismatic  system,  joined  so  as  to  form  a  single  or  double 
six-sided  pyramid,  and  simulating  the  crystals  of  the  rhombo 
liedric  system.  When,  therefore,  we  put  a  slice  of  it,  cut  at  right 
angles,  to  the  axis  of  the  pyramid,  in  the  polariscope9  we  observe 
not  a  circular  cross  and  rings,  but  a  tesselated  structure* 

One  variety  of  apophyllite^  called  tesselite^  presents  a  remark- 
mUe  structure  of  the  same  kind ;  but  its  phenomena  are  still 
more  extraordinary.  Apoph^Uite  is  composed  principally  of 
silicate  of  lime,  with  a  little  silicate  of  poush.  It  crystallizes  in 
right  square  prisms.  Plates  cut  transversely  to  the  axis,  and 
examined  b^  polarized  light,  appear  to  consist  of  nine  crystals 
contained  within  a  number  of  parallel  veins  or  plates.  The  cen- 
tral crystal  has  only  one  axis  of  no  double  refraction,  the  others 
two.    (See  p.  68). 

Anakime  or  Cubizite  is  another  remarkable  crystal.  It 
consists  principally  of  silicate  of  alumina  with  silicate  of  soda. 
It  crystallizes  in  the  form  of  the  cube,  or  some  form  allied  to 
this,  as  the  icosatatrahedron.  Instead  of  being  without  double 
refraction,  as  cubical  crystals  usually  are,  it  presents  a  number 
of  planes  of  no  double  refraction.  It  is,  therefore,  a  compound 
crystal,  that  is,  is  composed  of  a  number  of  crystalline  parts 
disposed  symmetrically.     (See  p.  ^^). 

And  here  also  may  be  noticed  what  has  been  called  mfemip^eJ 
Iceland  spar.  Some  specimens  of  Iceland  spar  give  four  or 
even  more  images,  which  sometimes  exhibit  complementary  tints. 
They  owe  this  property  to  the  presence  of  one  or  more  intersecting 
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or  interrapthig  films  or  strata  of  the  same  substaooe^  placed  per* 
pendiculariy  lo  the  short  diagonal  of  the  faces  of  the  crystal. 
This  film  acts  like  the  depolarizing  plate  ia  the  polariscope,  while 
the  two  portions  of  the  crystal  between  which  it  is  placed,  act, 
the  one  as  the  polarizer,  the  other  as  the  analyzer  of  the  polari* 
acope.  Crystals  like  these,  which  thus  exhibit  their  colours  and 
rings  per  x«,  that  is  without  the  polariscope,  have  been  called  by 
Sir  John  Herscfael,  idiocyclophanous  (from  Xttos  proper^  wKkog 
a  circle t  and  ^atM»  /  appear).  Similar  phenomena  are  sometimes 
exhibited  by  crystals  of  nitre^  and  still  more  frequently  by 
ifictO^banate  of  potash. 


THE  SCHOOL  OF  PHARMACY. 


THE  IKTBODUCTOBT  I^GTUltE, 

Of  which  the  following  is  an  abstract,  was  delivered  by  Dr. 
Pereira,  on  Wednesday  evening,  September  the  27th.  After  an 
allusion  in  general  terms  to  the  several  courses  of  lectures  which 
would  be  delivered  in  the  establishment  of  the  Pharmaceutical 
SoGiBTT,  he  proceeded  to  divide  Materia  Medica,  or  Pharma* 
cology^  into  three  branches : 

1.  Pharmacognosy^  or  Pharmacography. 

2.  Pharmacy. 

3.  Phafynacodynamics, 

Pharmacognosy  (from  ^MpiioKoUf  a  medicine^  and  yiyvoMrKt»y  to 
know),  also  called  Pharmacographyy  Pharmacomathia,  or  the 
History  of  Simple  Drugs,  treats  of  the  natural  and  chemical 
history  of  drugs ;  and  is  the  department  of  Materia  Medica 
which  will  constitute  the  subject  of  the  present  course  of  lectures. 

Pharmacy  will  be  taught  by  Mr.  Redwood ;  and  the  third 
department  of  Pharmacology,  namely.  Pharmacodynamics ,  re- 
4]uire8  no  teacher  in  this  establishment — it  belongs  to  the  Medical 
Schools. 

^*  I  may  observe,  however,  that  I  do  not  intend  to  omit  entirely 
all  reference  to  the  medicinal  properties  of  drugs.  Pharma- 
ceutists, who  dispense  and  sell  medicines  to  the  public,  ought  to 
be  acquainted  with  some  of  the  leading  medical  properties  of  the 
objects  of  their  trade.  Without  a  knowledge  of  tlie  appropriate 
dose  of  a  medicine,  and  of  some  cautions  respecting  its  use,  errors 
of  a  fatal  character  would  be  constantly  occurring.  Thus,  for  ex- 
ample^ a  retailer  of  drugs  and  chemicals  ought  to  be  aware  of  the 
powerful  and  dangerous  effects  of  opiates  on  infants.  Heuce^  tbtsn, 
iwemast  include  in  the  present  course  some  details  respecting  the 
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medical  properties  of  drugs,  but  they  mast  necessarily  be  very 
brief,  entirely  practical,  and  adapted  for  non-professional  au- 
ditors. 

^*  Poisoning  also  must  be  incidentally  noticed.  My  auditors 
are  dealers  in  poisons.    From  them,  directly  or  indirectly,  the 

Sublic  in  general  procure  these  articles,  and  to  them  they  oilen 
y  for  antidotes.  Here,  therefore,  is  another  very  appropriate 
subject  for  discussion  in  this  room.  I  do  not  intend,  however, 
to  enter  into  the  details  of  the  treatment  of  poisoning ;  but  prin- 
cipally as  to  the  use  of  antidotes.  The  subsequent  treatment 
can  only  be  properly  practised  by  professional  men.  My  object, 
therefore,  will  be  to  show  how  a  case  of  poisoning  ought  to  be 
treated,  until  the  assistance  of  a  surgeon  or  physician  can  be 
obtained. 

"  The  enormous  commerce  carried  on  between  this  country- 
nay,  this  metropolis — and  the  most  distant  parts  of  the  globe, 
and  our  vast  colonial  possessions,  are  great  advantages  to  the 
English  student  in  Materia  Medicn.  By  means  of  them  he  is 
enabled  to  become  acquainted  with  the  drugs  of  almost  every 
nation,  at  least  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  can  be  done  in 
any  other  country. 

^  In  the  knowledge  of  the  natural  history,  the  origin,  and  the 
properties  of  Drugs,  English  dealers  ought  to  be  unrivalled.  So 
far  as  relates  to  the  mere  trade  or  commerce,  they  probably  are ; 
but,  in  all  that  concerns  science,  they  are  far  behind  their  Con- 
tinental brethren. 

**  Unlike  the  Pharmaceutists  of  other  countries,  the  Chemists 
and  Druggists  of  Great  Britain  have  hitherto  been  content  to 
carry  on  their  business  as  a  mere  trade,  without  acquiring 
scientific  knowledge.  With  means  at  their  command  of  acquiring 
knowledge,  unrivalled  by  any  other  nation,  they  have  hitherto 
allowed  Scientific  Pharmacy  to  remain  in  a  very  degenerate 
state." 

Dr.  Pereira  then  alluded  to  an  article  by  Dr.  Buchner,  the 
able  editor  of  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  respectable  German 
Pharmaceutical  Magazines  (quoted  in  our  last  number,  p.  ]87)« 
in  which  the  late  proceedings  among  the  Chemists  in  this  country 
are  commented  upon  and  commended,  as  being  an  indication  (Mf 
a  new  era,  by  which  the  English  Chemists  **  are  now  in  a  fair 
way  of  placing  themselves  on  a  level  with  the  Apothecaries  of 
Germany  and  France,  perhaps  of  surpassing  them  ;**  as  it  is 
remarked  by  Dr.  Buchner,  that  **  the  English  follow  up  with 
the  greatest  determination  any  object  they  have  in  view,  and  are 
not  easily  led  astray,  deterred,  or  confounded  in  their  under- 
takings.'' 

In  briefly  tracing  the  early  history  of  Pharmacy,  the  Lecturer 
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obs€rved;that  <<  priority  in  the  cttltiYationof  (his  asefol  department 
of  knowledge  had  been  claimed  for  the  Greeks,  the  Egyptiatis^ 
and  the  Hindoos ;  but  that  the  claim  of  the  two  latter  nations 
was  supported  by  the  most  authentic  evidence. 

*<In  the  Bible,  Moses^  who  lived  about  1500  years  before 
Christ,  speaks  of  the  Ishmaelites  carrying  spices^  balnh  and 
myrrh  from  Gilead  to  Egypt,  at  a  period  of  about  230  years  pre- 
viouslyy  namely,  3573  years  ago. 

'*  The  most  ancient  prescription  on  record  is  that  ghren  by  Moses 
for  an  odoriferous  ointmeni : 

**  Take  thou  also  onto  thee  principal  sploes,  of  mere  m^frrh  500  shekels, 
and  Q/i  sweet  cinnaman  half  so  much  even  250  shekds,  and  of  sufcet  cakmma 
250  shekelg,  and  of  cassia  500  ahekeU,  after  the  shekel  of  the  sanctuary,  and 
of  oil-olive  an  hin.  And  thou  shalt  make  it  an  oil  of  holy  ointment,  an 
ointment  compounded  after  the  art  of  the  apothecary ;  it  shall  be  an  inoij 
anointing  dl." 

The  same  chapter  contains  the  following  recipe  for  a  coti^ 
fection : 

"And  the  Lord  said  unto  Moses,  Take  thou  unto  thee  sweet  spices, 
stacte  and  onycha  Ko^gaJbanum;  these  sweet  spices  with  pure Jrankincense 
of  each  shall  there  be  a  like  weight.  And  thou  shalt  make  it  a  perfume,  a 
confection  after  the  art  of  the  apothecary  tempered  together  pure  and  holy.'* 

''  From  these  curious  recipes  an  important  inference  may  be 
drawn.  The  drugs  were  not  the  produce  of  Bg^pt.  Cinnamon^ 
calamus^  9Lnd  frankincense  are  the  produce  of  India;  cassia  of 
China ;  myrrh  of  Arabia ;  galbanum  probably  of  Persia.  At  this 
period,  therefore,  there  must  have  existed  a  commercial  inter* 
course  between  India  and  Egypt. 

Among  the  substances  anciently  used  in  medicine^  Dr.  Pereira 
mentioned  the  squill^  natron  (or  carbonate  of  soda),  and  black 
hellebore.  '*  The  latter  medicine  was  introduced  (about  3241 
years  ago  by  Melampus,  a  Greek  shepherd,  who  was  also  de- 
scribed as  a  soothsayer  and  a  physician,  and  who  observed  the 
effects  of  the  plant  on  goats,  which,  when  sick,  instinctively  re* 
sorted  to  it.  Melampus  was  applied  to  by  Proetus*  king  of  Argos, 
to  cure  his  three  daughters  of  insanity.  The  princesses,  it  is 
said,  imagined  themselves  to  be  cows,  and  were  running  about 
the  6elds  naked,  and  imitating  the  cries  of  cattle.  Melampus 
asked  a  high  price  for  the  cure,  namely,  a  third  of  the  kingdom; 
and  the  king  refused  to  accede  to  the  terms,  until  the  disease 
becoming  contagious  among  the  Argian  women,  he  was  obliged 
to  consent.  Melampus  purged  them  by  hellebore,  cured  them, 
and  obtained  the  most  handsome  of  the  three  for  his  wife,  with 
one-third  of  the  kingdom.  This,'*  said  Dr.  Pereira, ''  is  pro- 
bably the  highest  price  ever  paid  for  a  purgative  draught 

'<  I  may  take  this  opportunity  of  stating,  that  the  plant  which  the 
Greek  writers  tell  us  was  used  by  Melampus,  is  what  they  call  black 
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hellebore^  cXXrjSopoff  istkasx  and  Dr.  Sibthorp  has  shown,  that  the 

gant  known  in  Greece  by  this  name,  is  Helleborus  officinalis, 
ut  the  London  College  has  fallen  into  an  error  in  supposing 
this  to  be  the  source  of  the  black  hellebore  now  in  use.  Our 
Helleborus  niger  is  not  identical  with  the  black  hellebore  of  the  an- 
cients. In  the  Greek  Pharmacopoeia,  published  at  Athens,  1837, 
the  root  of  Helleborus  niger  is  officinal,  but  the  Editors  state, 
that  the  Helleborus  officinalis,  the  root  of  which  was  used  by  the 
•ancients,  is  still  met  with  on  the  mountains  of  Greece  and  Asia 
Minor,  and  that  its  virtue  is  equal  to  that  of  Helleborus  niger.** 

Melampus  is  also  notorious  for  having  been  tlie  6rst  person  who 
administered  internally  a  mineral  medicine.  He  is  said  to  have 
cured  Iphicles,  son  of  Philacus,  of  impotence,  by  administering 
,  the  rust  of  iron  digested  in  wine. 

Hippocrates^  who  was  born  at  Cos,  460  years  b.  c.»  has  been 
styled  the  father  of  medicine,  and  although  he  was  a  physician, 
ought  not  to  be  passed  over  in  this  brief  notice,  as  his  Materia 
Medica  comprised  thirty -six  animal  substances,  three  hundred 
vegetables,  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  animal  products. 

The  most  distinguished  writer  of  ancient  times,  on  Materia 
Medica,  was  Dioscorides,  who  was  an  eminent  Greek  physician. 
He  lived  about  54  years  b.  c,  cotemporary  with  Pliny,  who  is 
said  to  have  copied  from  his  writings.  Dioscorides  composed 
^v^  books  on  Materia  Medica,  in  which  he  described  seven  hun- 
dred plants^  ninety  minerals,  and  one  hundred  and  sixty-eight 
animal  substances.  His  descriptions  are  short,  of  a  general 
nature,  and  frequently  insufficient  to  characterize  species.  For 
sixteen  hundred  years  his  works  were  considered  the  first  and 
ahnost  only  authority. 

Among  the  commentators  on  Dioscorides,  Dr.  Pereira  men- 
tioned Matthiolus,  and  also  Dr.  Sibthorp,  who  visited  Greece  on 
two  occasions,  for  the  purpose  of  identifying  the  plants  described 
in  the  above  works.  Dr.  Sibthorp  died  before  'his  work  was 
finished,  but  bequeathed  £200  a  year  towards  the  completion  of 
his  Flora  OrtBca^  which  comprised  ten  folk)  volumes,  with  1000 
plates.    It  was  completed  by  Dr.  Lindley. 

Oalen^  another  distinguished  Greek  physician,  was  bom  about 
A.  B.  131.  He  was  a  man  of  prodigious  learning,  and  indefati- 
gable industry,  which  he  devoted  chiefly  to  researches  in  Materia 
Medica.  His  hypothesis  respecting  the  operation  of  medicine, 
in  reference  to  heat,  coH  dryness,  and  moisture,  was  unmeaning 
and  fallacious,  although  it  was  not  controverted  until  the  time 
of  Paracelsus. 

Herophilus,  Erasistratus,  Scribonius  Largus  (the  author  of  the 
first  Pharmacopceia,  a.  d.  40),  Sahel,  the  son  of  Sabor  (the  author 
of  the  first  Di^nsatory,  a,d.  850),  Geber,  "the  Patriarch  of 
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Crhemistry,'^  and  Avicenna,  ^the  Prioce  of  Physieiaiis"  Qbl 
celebrated  author  on  Materia  Medica),  were  boefly  noticed. 
Paracelsus,  who  is  also  described  by  the  names  of  PkUtipus, 
AreoluSj  TheopkrastuSy  Paracelsus^  Bombesins  «&  Hoktnkeimf 
\v2ls  a  notorious  qaack,  who,  nevertheless,  introduced  a  revolu* 
tion  in  Materia  Medica  and  the  practice  oip  medicine.  He  com- 
menced his  career  by  publicly  burning  the  works  of  Galea  and 
Avicenna.  Although  he  may  have  been,  as  he  has  been  described, 
Ti  vaiiiyignorantj  arrogant ^  drunken  quack,  fanatic^  and  impoUoty 
he  was  of  great  service  by  destroying  the  im{dicit  confidence  in 
the  doctrines  of  his  predecessors,  and  he  introduced  many 
valuable  medicines*  He  died  at  the  age  of  forty-eight,  in  great 
poverty,  although  professing  to  possess  the  power  of  making  gold 
and  silver,  of  renovating  age,  and  procrastinating  death.  Or. 
Pereira  here  referred  to  Dr.  Marx*s  recent  learned  defence  of 
Paracelsus. 

For  further  particulars  relating  to  the  history  of  Pharmacy  in 
modern  times,  Dr.  Pereva  referred  to  the  Histxnical  Sketch  of 
the  Progress  of  Pharmacy  in  Great  Britain,  which  forms  the 
introduction  to  this  Journal. 

After  alluding  to  several  modes  of .  classifying  the  Materia 
Medica,  to  which  objections  existed,  Dr.  Pereira  concluded  his 
lecture  by  a  brief  outline  of  the  natural  history  method  which 
he  proposed  to  adopt,  as  follows : 

"  In  nature  there  are  two  classes  of  forms,  two  (lasses  of  struc- 
tures, two  classes  of  properties. 

Forms,  Structurts.  Properties. 

Class  1 Angoliir.       Crystalline.  Kon-vital. 

*<     2 Boimded.       OiguiiaBed.  Vital. 

"  On  this  basts  rests  the  natural  history  distinction  of  natural 
bodies  into  two  classes : 

Class  1.  Mineral,  inorgamzed,  bnite,  ciyataUine. 
^    2.  Organized,  fiving,  TitaL 

*'  But  organized  or  living  bodies  are  themselves  subdivided  into 
animal  and  vegetable,  although  the  distinction  is  imperfect 
Hence  we  have  as  leading  divisions  of  Materia  Medica, 
1.  Mineral  or  Inorganized  Materia  Medica. 

**  The  Mineral  Materia  Medica  will  constitute  a  very  small 
portion  of  the  course.  The  discussion  of  this  subject  would  be 
going  over  almost  the  same  ground  as  Mr.  Fownes,  the  chemical 
lecturer,  will  take  in  his  course.  I  shall,  therefore,  omit  such 
details  as  fall  more  particularly  under  the  province  of  the  lecturers 
on  Chemistry  and  Pharmacy. 

**  Yet  the  Mineral  Materia  Medica  must  not  be  whoHy  omitted. 
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I  propose  to  take  a  general  mineralog^ical  and  geological  survey 
of  the  rough  minerals  from  which  are  obtained  the  inorganic 
articles  of  the  Materia  Medica,  leaving  the  minutim  of  their  ulti- 
mate chemical  constitution  to  Mr.  Fownes,  and  their  officinal 
compounds  and  preparations  to  Mr.  Redwood. 

^<  I  am  not  desirous  of  saying  much  as  to  the  illustrations  of 
the  lectures,  lest  I  might  disappoint  the  expectations  of  my  au- 
ditors. I  think  it  proper,  however,  to  state,  that  the  Museum  of 
the  Society,  already  an  excellent  one,  is  in  progress  of  enlarge- 
ment, and  that  the*^  Council  have  complied  with  my  request  to 
make  such  purchases  as  will  be  necessary  to  render  this  Museum 
most  complete  for  lecture  purposes,  and  at  the  same  time  no  less 
valuable  for  the  reference  of  all  the  Members  of  the  Society.    I  j 

confidently  anticipate,  that  it  will,  ere  long,  be  the  most  splendid  i 

and  complete  Museum  in  this  country.  To  make  it  such,  however^ 
the  Members  must  individually  assist.*' 


PROVINCIAL  SCHOOLS  OF  PHARMACY. 

Bath. — Mr.  Tylee,  the  Secretary,  reports  that  Mr.  Noad's 
lectures  on  Chemistry  during  the  past  season,  were  attended  by 
thirty-one  students,  and  that  the  lecturer  expressed  much  satis- 
faction at  the  attention  and  diligence  of  the  class.  A  library 
has  been  established,  and  is  gradually  increasing.  The  books» 
among  which  are  several  chemical  and  pharmaceutical  periodicals, 
are  in  circulation  among  the  subscribers.  Donations  of  chemical 
apparatus  have  been  received.  Monthly  meetings  are  regularly 
held  by  the  Members  for  scientific  discussion,  and  other  business. 

Bristol.— Active  arrangements  are  in  progress  for  the  delivery 
of  a  course  of  lectures  on  Chemistry,  by  Mr.  Herapath.  The 
formation  of  a  library  has  commenced,  and  an  outline  of  the 
regulations  has  been  drawn  up.  Mr.  Knight,  the  Secretary,  who 
has  been  indefatigable  in  his  exertions,  promises  a  more  detailed 
report  next  month. 

Manchester. — Several  courses  of  lectures  are  in  contem- 
plation, and  extensive  subscriptions  have  been  entered  into  for 
the  formation  of  a  Library  and  Museum. 

Norwich. — Arrangements  have  been  made  with  Professor 
Mann  for  the  delivery  of  courses  of  lectures  on  Materia  Medica 
and  Botany.  Thirty-five  tickets  to  the  first  course  have  already 
been  disposed  of,  and  the  lectures  will  commence  with  as  little 
delay  as  possible.  Mr.  Cubitt,  the  Secretary,  gives  a  very  encou- 
raging report  of  the  progress  which  has  been  made  in  founding 
a  library,  to  which  numerous  donations  have  been  received. 

Grants  of  money  have  been  voted  by  the  Council  to  the  above 
places  in  aid  of  the  Schools. 
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PHARMACEUTICAL  MEETING, 

OCTOBEB  nth,  1843. 
MR.  PATNEy  VICS«PRESIDENT,  IN  THE  CBAIE. 

The  Chairman,  in  opening  the  meeting,  observed,  that  it  was 
not  absolutely  necessary  that  ever;^  paper  discussed  at  those 
meetings  should  consist  entirely  of  original  matter.  Any  subject 
with  which  the  Members  and  Associates  might,  probably,  not  be 
familiar,  and  which  was  calculated  to  interest  and  improve,  was 
admissible,  even  if  the  substance  of  the  paper  had  been  already 
published.  With  this  view  he  had  drawn  op  a  short  paper  oq 
Ambergris.  His  attention  had  been  directed  to  the  subject  in 
consequence  of  having,  a  short  time  ago,  met  with  the  History  of 
Japan^  written  originally  by  Dr.  Keempfer,  physician  to  the  Dutch 
Embassy,  and  translated  into  English  by  Dr.  Scheuchzer,  in  two 
volumes',  folio,  date  1728.  He  (Mr.  rayne)  had  been  rather 
Surprised  to  find  therein  an  account  of  the  cure  of  colic  by  meant 
of  acupuncturation  and  of  the  use  of  moxa  {Artemisia  vulgari$ 
latifolia),  by  the  natives,  and  also  some  observations  on  ambergris. 

It  occurred  to  him,  that  the  latter  might  not  be  uninteresting  to 
the  Society,  inasmuch  as  it  is  a  sulMtance  with  which  many 
Members  and  Associates  are  not  very  familiar;  and  the  remarks, 
though  of  so  early  a  date,  appear  to  be,  in  some  particulars, 
curious,  and,  perhaps,  useful ;  at  all  events,  he  thought  that 
tliey  might  create  a  desire  to  consult  more  recent  authorities 
respecting  an  article,  which,  though  not  used  in  medicine,  is 
extensively  employed  by  Chemists  and  Druggists,  who  meet  with 
it  in  some  variety  as  to  appearance  and  quality. 

AMBERGRIS. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  nature  and  origin  of  ambemris  were, 
for  a  very  long  period,  quite  unknown.  "  Authors  diner,^  sinfs 
Dr.  Kffimpfer,  *'  widely  in  their  opinion  both  as  to  its  origin 
and  production ;  nor  do  they  even  agree  as  to  what  kind  of 
substance  it  properly  is.  Some  take  it  to  be  a  bituminous  sub- 
stance, others  a  sort  of  earth  or  clay ;  some  think  it  is  a  sea- 
sponge,  others  the  dung  of  birds.  Dr.  Denys,  in  1672,  asserted, 
that '  ambergris  is  a  mixture  of  wax  and  honev,  gathered  upoa 
the  sea-coests  by  bees,  which,  by  being  digested  by  the  heat  of  the 
sun,  falls  into  the  sea,  where  by  the  motion  of  the  waves  and  ad- 
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mixture  with  saline  particles  it  becomes  changed  into  this  precitios 
article ;'  but  the  most  generally  received  opinion  is,  that  it  is  a 
kind  of  bitumen  generated  b  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  or  a  sub- 
terraneous fat  grown  to  the  consistence  of  a  bitumen,  which  by 
subterraneous  canals  is  ouried  into  the  aQa,  where,  by  the  heat 
of  the  sun,  and  admixture  of  saline  particles,  it  becomes  am- 
bergris," 

After  refuting  the  assertion  of  Dr.  Denys,  by  several  arguments 
not  necessary  to  mention,  Dr.  K.  goes  on  to  describe  its  varied 
appearance  as  at  that  time  usually  met  with.  He  tells  us,  that  he 
himself  saw  a  fine  gretish  specimen,  weighing  180  lbs.  Dutch, 
which  had  been  divided  into  four  parts ;  another  piece  found  in 
1693  was  sold  by  the  king  of  the  country  for  11,000  rix-doUars, 
about  £2000  sterling,  to  the  Dutch  East  India  Company ;  it  was 
sent  to  Amsterdam,  where  it  wajs  then  kept,and  it  weighed  1 85  lbs.; 
it  was  of  a  grey  colour,  in  shape  not  unlike  a  tortoise  with  the 
bead  and  tail  cut  ofif,  and  was  bought  on  condition  that,  if  found 
adulterated,  it  was  to  be  returaed  (certainly  a  very  good  pre- 
caution»  but  not  ao  easily  to  be  accomplishea). 

Dr.  K»  next  speaks  of  the  adulterations  to  which  it  is  liable 
and  gives  some  modes  for  detecting  them,  all  of  which  Mr.  Payne* 
fully  detailed. 

Mr.  Payne  then  proceeded  to  observe,  that  it  is  usual  to  prefer 
ambei^s  which  on  fracture,  presents  a  grayish  and  somewhat 
sp«sckled  appearance;  unctuous  when  pressed  between  the  fingers ; 
smell  somewhat  resembling  old  cow-dung,  tolerably  soluble  in 
rectified  spirit,  to  which  it  imparts  its  odour,  and  in  proportion 
to  which  solubility  its  quality  or  nurity  may  be  determined ; 
depositing  from  the  solution,  when  aried  off,  a  whitish  and  fatty, 
residuum. 

Ambergris  is  now  well  known  to  be  obtained  from  the  intes* 
tinal  canal  of  the  cachalot,  or  sperm  whale ;  so  that  the  name  of 
whale's  dungy  which  Ksempfer  tells  us  the  Japanese  have  given 
to  it,  is  by  no  means  an  inappropriate  one.  It  is  usual  to  meet  with 
extrinsic  impurities  in  it^  which  have  been  mistaken  for  shells, 
but  which  are  in  fact  the  beaks  of  the  Sepia  moschata,  on  which 
the  sperm  whale  feeds.  This  is  a  strong  confirmation  of  the 
common  opinion  of  the  intestinal  origin  of  ambergris. 

According  to  some  writers,  it  is  regarded  as  hardened  fmces 
merely,  while  Others  consider  it  to  be  a  product  of  disease ;  Mr. 
Beale,  in  his  Natural  Histcry  of  the  Sperm  Whale  (1839) 
observes,  that  on  one  occasion,  while  in  the  North  Pacific,  he 
had  the  curiosity  to  collect  some  of  the  semi*fiuid  fseces  which 
floated  from  the  carcase  of  a  whale,  while  the  men  were  cutting 
it  up ;  and  which,  on  being  dried  in  the  sun,  bore  all  the  proper* 
tics  of  ambergris.    On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  F.  D.  Bennett,  in 
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his  Narrmihe  of  a  Whaling  Vmfoge  rwnd  the  GM«(1B40)» 
declares,  that  **  ambef^g^is  is  a  morbid  concretkm  ia  the  tntestioes 
of  the  cachalot,  deriving  its  origin  either  from  the  stomach  or 
biliary  dacts,  and  allied  in  its  nature  to  gaU^stooeSy  or  to  the 
bczoars  of  herbivoroos  animals ;  while  the  masses  fonnd  floatiog 
on  the  sea,  aire  those  that  have  been  voided  bv  the  whales,  or 
liberated  iiom  the  dead  animal  by  the  process  of  putrefaction* 

*^  It  is  not  common/'  he  adds,  ^'  for  the  whaler  to  fiudambergria 
in  the  cachalots  he  destroys ;  nor  does  he,  indeed,  make  a  very 
rigid  scrutiny  of  the  intestines  in  search  of  it,  unless  a  suspicion 
of  its  presence  be  excited  by  some  marked  peculiarity  in  the 
wbale,  as  a  torpid  and  sickly  appearance,  and  the  animal  failing 
to  void  liquid  excrement,  as  is  nsual  with  healthy  whales,  when 
alarmed  by  the  sudden  approach  to  the  boats,  or  struck  by  the 
harpoon.  Some  years  ago  the  whale-ship  *'  Mary,"  of  London, 
discovered  a  dead  cachalot  floating  on  the  ocean,  and  as  there 
were  no  injuries  on  its  body  to  account  for  deatli,  that  event 
was  attributed  to  disease ;  consequentry  the  whale  was  searched 
for  ambergris,  and  the  captors  were  gratified  by  finding  a  very 
large  quantity  of  that  valuable  drug  impacted  in  its  bowels.'^ 

The  Greek  merchants  are  purchasers  of  ambergris,  in  some 
quantity,  it  is  believed  for  use  in  their  religious  ceremonies; 
and  Mr.  Payne  stated  that  he  had  found  their  judgment  useful 
in  deciding  on  its  quality,  and  had  occasionally  met  with  some 
small  pieces  in  their  possession  of  considerable  fragrance,  and 
of  apparently  a  di£ferent  species  to  that  usually  met  with  in  our 
markets. 

Although  ambergi-is  is  seldcHn  used  in  this  country,  excepting 
as  a  perfume,  it  is  esteemed  as  a  valuable  medicine  in  some 
eastern  countries. 

Mr.  Payne  further  observed,  that  a  very  spurious  article  is 
sometimes  met  with — ^which  may  be  readily  detected  on  the 
slightest  examination  of  its  external  character  by  any  one  who 
has  seen  specimens  of  the  genuine  kind. 


ON  HEMIDESMUS  INDICUS. 

BY  MR.  JACOB  BBLL. 
(Syn.  Pertpfcca  tiuiica,  WxLB.    Jjc2epKM|iMMdMir«a,BoxB.) 

Till  root  of  hemidesmus  indicus  has  for  some  years  been  sold 
in  this  country  under  the  name  of  Smilax  Aspera.  It  is  imported 
in  considerable  quantities  from  India,  where  it  is  called  caun^ 
sarsaparillaf  nannari  or  nunnarivayr.  Dr.  Ashburner,  who  in- 
troduced it  to  the  notice  of  the  profession  in  this  country,  gave 
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it  the  name  of  Smilax  AspentyOn  the  aulhoiity  of  Aioslie ;  but  it 
is  evident,  that  a  misunderstandiag  existed  respecting  the  identity 
of  the  plant,  as  the  roots  are  essentially  different,  which  will  ap- 
pear from  an  examination  of  the  specimens  on  the  table.  The 
smilax  aspera  is  a  tough,  cylindrical  root,  having  very  little  taste  * 
or  smell,  and  covered  with  a  thin,  smooth,  brown  bark,  which 
also  is  insipid.  The  root  of  hemidesmus  indicus  is  also  cylindrical, 
covered  with  a  brown  bark,  and  is  similar  in  dimensions ;  but  it 
is  more  tortuous,  rugous,  and  is  furrowed  longitudinally.  The 
bark  is  very  thick,  brittle,  and  aromatic ;  and  constitutes  above 
naif  the  substance  of  the  root.  By  bruising  in  a  mortar,  the 
bark  crumbles  off,  and  may  easily  be  separated  by  sifting,  as  the 
wood,  although  not  nearly  so  tough  as  that  of  smilax  aspera,  is 
much  less  brittle  than  the  bark.  The  aroma,  which  is  very 
strong,  and  similar  to  that  of  new  hay,  resides  chiefly  in  the 
bark ;  but  even  the  wood  possesses  enough  of  this  peculiar  cha- 
racter to  distinguish  it  from  that  of  smilax  aspera. 

Mr.  Garden,  who  examined  the  root  of  hemidesmus  indicus  in 
the  year  1837*,  discovered  in  it  a  peculiar  volatile  substance, 
which  he  obtained  in  a  crystalline  form,  and  which  he  termed 
smiUuperic  acid  (in  the  belief,  which  at  that  time  prevailed,  that 
the  root  was  that  of  smilax  aspera).  Dr.  Ashbumer  published  a 
paper  on  this  root  in  the  London  and  Edinburgh  Physical 
Journal -f,  in  which  he  speaks  in  high  terms  of  its  efficacy  in  many 
of  those  cases  in  which  sarsaparilla  is  recommended. 

It  has  generally  been  administered  in  the  form  of  a  syrup,  but 
an  infusion,  and  a  decoction  have  also  been  used,  tlie  proportions 
being  the  same  as  those  adopted  in  the  decoction  of  sarsaparilla, 
namely,  two  ounces  of  the  root  to  a  pint  of  waterj.  There  is  no 
recognised  formula  for  the  syrup,  unless  that  of  the  Pharma- 
copceia  for  syrup  of  sarsaparilla  be  taken  as  the  standard,  which 
has  been  proposed  in  consequence  of  the  supposed  similarity  of 
the  remedies.  It  is  particularly  necessary,  however,  in  making 
the  syrup  of  hemidesmus  indicus,  to  avoid  a  high  temperature, 
which  would  dissipate  the  volatile  principle  of  the  root,  and  on 
this  account  the  following  method  of  manipulatk>n  has  been 
adopted  with  a  satisfactory  result :-~ 

Take  of  the  root  of  hemideBmus  indicus  ...  lib.  avoirdupois. 

BeflnedsngaT lib.         ** 

BistiUed  water,  about 3  pints. 

Bruise  the  root  sufficiently  to  separate  the  bark  by  sifting,  and 
reject  the  woo4.  Add  to  the  bark  an  equal  bulk  of  washed 
«and,  moisten  with  water  (three  or  four  ounces)  so  as  to  ensure  its 

*  Lomd,  Med,  GazeHe,  vol  zx.,  p.  800. 

t  Vol  bnr.,  p.  189. 

%  Dr.  Pereira*»  Elements  of  Materia  Medico,  p.  IS89. 
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intimate  mixture,  and  pack  it  well  in  a  displacement  apparatut. 
Add  as  much  water  as  it  will  absorb,  macerate  for  four  hoars, 
and  displace  the  liquor  by  the  addition  of  a  further  portion  of 
water.  Reserve  the  first  six  ounces.  Add  more  water  until  it 
passes  through  tasteless.  Then  evaporate  the  latter  portion  to 
three  ounces,  in  which,  with  the  addition  of  the  first  six  ounces, 
dissolve  the  sugar  with  as  moderate  a  heat  sLs  possible.  By  this 
means,  the  first  portion  of  the  liquor  which  contains  the  major 
part  of  the  aroma,  is  not  subjected  to  the  process  of  evaporation, 
and  the  result  is  twenty  ounces,  by  measure,  of  a  syrap  possessing 
ail  the  aromatic  properties  of  the  plant. 

A  paper 
ON  ECONOMICAL  COMBUSTION  AND  EVAPORATION, 

"Wbm  rabniltted  to  tli0  Socdot^ 
BY   MR.  HBKRY   DIRCKS, 

Who  alluded  to  the  treatise  on  the  Combustion  of  Coal*,  by 
Mr.  C.  W.  Williams,  in  which  is  pointed  out  the  source  of  error 
in  many  of  the  expedients  which  have  been  contrived  for  **  smoke- 
Jburning.'' 

The  leading  principle  developed  in  Mr.  Williams's  treatise,  is, 
that  if  gas  in  jets  be  supplied  with  air,  or  air  in  jets  be  supplied 
with  gas,  combustion  will  be  perfect,  and  a  smokeless  flame  pro- 
duced. In  close  furnaces^  the  gaseous  products  of  the  fuel  can 
only  get  air  through  the  grate-bars,  the  doorway,  or  some  acci- 
dental inlet ;  but  in  no  common  furnace  can  the  supply  of  air 
adequate  for  the  complete  combustion  of  the  gas,  be  obtained. 
Mr.  Williams  provides  this  needful  supply  through  a  perforated 
air'^distributor»  carrying  the  air  into,  and  mixing  it  intimately 
with  the  large  volume  of  gas  ;  producing  bright,  instead  of  dark 
smoky  flame,  and  consequently  the  gas  is  burnt,  and  smoke  pre- 
yented.  From  its  near  approach  to  the  principle  of  the  Argand 
lamp,  this  plan  has  been  designated  the  Argand  Furnace ;  in  the 
one  we  see  jets  of  gas  thrown  into  air,  in  the  other  numerous  jets 
of  air  thrown  into  an  atmosphere  of  gas :  stop  ever  so  partially 
the  admission  of  air  to  either,  and  smoke  is  instantly  produced; 
both  aim  at  obtaining  extent  of  surface,  to  secure  better  dif- 
fusion and  more  intimate  union. 

The  crude  impure  coal  gas  evolved  immediately  after  each 
fresh  charge  of  fuel,  without  this  supply  of  air  thus  judiciously 
given,  would,  by  being  only  partially  burnt,  be  wasted  in  the 

*  Tlie  Combustion  of  CoaL    IDustrated  with  cotonred  Diagrams.    By 
CW.Wimams.    8vo,  fid  edit.    Simpkm,  1841.    pp.184. 
VOL.  III.  R 
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form  of  8noke»  w!iich»  foaliog  the  exterior  torfeflc  of  the  vesseU 
considerably  lowers  its  evaporatiog  power,  while,  at  the  same 
time,  as  a  necessary  oonsequenoe,  much  of  the  available  heat  of 
the  gaseous  fuel  is  lost,  and  dependence  placed  only  on  that 
given  off  by  the  solid  incandescent  foel. 

Next  to  the  obtainbg  of  perfect  combustion,  much  attention 
has  been  paid  by  many  to  means  for  increasing  the  evaporative 

Cwer  of  boilers.  This  Mr.  WilUams  effects  by  studding  the 
iler*plates  with  wrought*iron  pins,  made  of  three-fourSis  of 
an  inch  round  iron,  and  each  three  or  four  inches  long.  These  are 
screwed  into  the  boiler  from  the  outside,  or  made  slightly 
tapering,  and  driven  from  the  inside  through  holes  drilled  for  the 
purpose,  until  they  project  within  to  only  about  one  inch.  This 
internal  projection  may  be  beaten  down  to  a  rivet-head,  thus 
providing  for  the  easier  cleaning  of  the  boiler  when  encrusted 
with  shelly  deposit  of  carbonate  of  lime.  The  bottom  of  the 
boiler,  together  with  the  ends  and  sides  exposed  in  the  flues, 
may  in  this  manner  be  bristled  over  with  conducting-pins,  three 
or  four  inches  apart,  giving  an  increased  evaporative  power  up  to 
twenty-five  per  cent,  or  more.  A  boiler  oF  this  description  is  an 
excellent  absorbent  of  the  heat,  the  flame  and  heated  air  impart 
their  caloric  to  the  pins,  and  these  in  like  manner  to  the  water, 
whereby  ebullition  is  greatly  promoted. 

Another  rapid  and  exceedingly  ingenious  steam-generator  is 
that  invented  by  Mr.  Andrew  Smith,  consisting  of  a  cast-iron 
trough,  in  which  a  fusible  alby  is  kept,  at  a  temperature  of  from 
400  to  500^;  imbedded  in  this  melted  metal  is  a  wrought*inm 
tube  of  one  or  two  inches  diameter,  bent  to  a  serpentine  or 
xigzag  form,  and  protruding  at  each  end  of  the  trough.  The 
whole  of  this  arrangement  is  enclosed  in  a  furnace,  in  which  coal 
or  coke  may  be  burnt,  presenting  great  economy  of  space,  from 
sot  being  more  than  one-tenth  the  usual  dunensions.  Supposing 
one  end  of  the  serpentine  tube  to  be  connected  with  the  steam* 
pijpe  of  an  engine,  the  other  end  would  have  attached  to  it 
a  force-pump ;  and  as  often  as  water  is  forced  into  the  serpentine 
pipe,  the  whole  is  immediately  converted  into  steam,  and  escapes 
under  such  pressure  as  is  provided  at  the  oUier  extremity  of  the 
pipe.  In  this  operation  the  force-pump  may  be  worked  con- 
stantly, or  at  any  stated  intervals,  as  there  is  not  the  nsnal 
danger  attending  the  absence  of  water  in  the  boiler,  which  is 
}>eriiaps  the  most  strikmg  and  characteristic  feature  in  ihk  inven- 
tion. The  fusible  meUl  melting  at  320^  and  taking  up  heat 
sixteen  times  more  rapidly  than  water,  is  a  constant  reservoir  of 
heat,  which  the  water  forced  through  the  bent  tubing,  cannot 
exhaust,  when  properly  proportioned  to  the  work  requir^. 

The  foregoing  remarks  coaUin  hints  which  it  is  hoped  will  be 
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found  iaterasliog  asd  useful  to  all  who  are  coooeraed  in  Phar- 
maceutical operations  on  a  large  scale^  as  pointiag  out  means, 
both  scientific  and  economicaly  for  the  production  and  applica* 
tion  of  heat,  whether  for  steam  power  or  otherwise.  The  object 
of  these  improvements  is  to  obtain  the  combustion  and  heating 
effect  of  that  gas  which,  in  ordinary  furnaces,  is  wasted — im- 
part to  boilers  that  heat  which  usually  escapes — and4o  produce  . 
the  largest  quantity  of  steam,  on  a  small  scale  of  boiler  and  lur« 
nace,  with  certainty  and  safety. 

Mr.  Dircks  exhibited  a  model  of  a  furnace,  in  illustration  of 
the  mode  of  construction  described,  and  demonstrated  the  effi* 
cacy  of  the  conducting-pins  by  means  of  two  ^^  etnas,"  one  of 
which  was  furnished  with  these  pins,  whil^  the  other  was  not* 
In  the  former,  the  water  boiled  in  three  minutes;  in  the  latter, 
it  required  four. 

An  account  of  the  recent  case  of  poisoning  by  sulphate  of 
potash,  together  with  reports  of  similar  cases  which  have  occurred 
on  the  continent,  having  been  prepared  for  publication  in  this 
journal,  the  Editor  submitted  it  to  the  consideration  of  the 
meeting,  thinking  it  likely  to  be  interesting  to  the  Members. 
(See  page  256).  Some  little  discussion  ensued,  which  had 
reference  to  the  usual  dose  of  sulphate  of  potash,  the  comparative 
insolubility  of  the  salt,  the  responsibility  which  attaches  to  the 
sale  of  substances  which  are  powerful  and  uncertain  in  their 
effects,  and  the  necessity  of  inquiring;  when  any  doubt  exists, 
whether  the  parties  purchasing  the  articles  understand  how  to 
use  them. 

Mr.  Mowbray  presented  to  the  Society  samples  of  extract  of 
hyoscyamus  prepared  in  vacuo,  No.  1 ,  having  been  prepared 
from  the  biennial  plant,  No.  2,  from  the  annual. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  THE  PRESENT  STATE  OF 
PHARMACY  IN  ENGLAND. 

£T  RICHARD  PHILLIPS,  F.K.S.,  &C.y  &C. 

«    Hononry  Member  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Sodetj. 

Having  lately  been  absent  from  London,  I  heard  that  there 
was  residing  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  place  which  I  visited,  a 
Chemist  and  Druggist,  of  no  ordinary  degree  of  pretension,  and 
of  attainments  which  were  not  supposed  to  warrant  the  opinion 
that  he  had  formed  of  his  own  superiority.  To  this  person's 
shop  I  went,  and  found,  by  his  handbill,  that  he  was  not  content 
with  being  considered  as  a  simple  Chemist  and  Druggist,  for  he 
has,  in  the  document  just  alluded  to,  announced  himself  as 
M.D.,  M.F.P.S.G.  and  M.R.V.  Inst.  Lond.;  the  meaning  of 
several  of  these  letters,  though  I  cannot  with  any  certainty  de- 
cipher, I  might,  perhaps,  not  unaptly  supply  without  any  great 
stretch  of  imagination. 

To  this  person  I  presented  a  paper,  on  which  was  clearly 
written  PotasstB  Hydralis,  5y.,  and  he  supplied  me  with  what  he 
labelled  Hydr.  Pot.  SV'  ^^^  brief  nomenclature  mi|;ht  have 
been  intended  to  describe  the  article  for  which  I  had  written,  but 
as  the  substance  actually  contained  in  the  vial  was  in  small  co- 
lourless crystals,  instead  of  brownish  or  drab  coloured  sticks,  it 
evidently  was  not  that  which  I  had  ordered.  On  examination,  I 
found  it  to  be  what  I  suspected,  both  from  its  appearance  and 
from  the  facts  mentioned  in  my  last  communication,  namely, 
iodide  of  potassium.  It  was,  however,  of  very  inferior  quality; 
being  extremely  moi&t,  in  ill-defined  crystals,  and  contained 
lodate  and  carbonate  of  potash.  This  country  Chemist,  therefore, 
like  some  of  his  London  brethren,  was  puzzled  by  the  genitive  case. 

The  preparation  which  I  shall  next  describe,  as  having  been 
purchased  and  examined,  is  Acidum  Aceticum, 

The  London  Pharmacopoeia  of  1824  contained,  in  the  Materia 
Medica,  what  was  called  Acidum  Aceticum  fortius,  the  specific 
gravity  of  which  was  stated  to  be  1.046,  and  100  parts  of  it 
saturated  87  grains  of  crystallized  carbonate  of  soda.  In  the  pre- 
sent Pharmacopcsia  a  process  is  given  for  obtaining  acetic  acid  of 
sp.  gr.  1.048,  and  its  saturating  power  is  similar  to  that  above  given. 

I  purchased  six  samples  of  this  acid,  and  examined  their  pro- 
perties : 

No  1.  Specific  gravity  1.048.  Contained  only  a  slight  trace 
of  sulphuric  acid,  sulphuretted  hydrogen  did  not  discolour  it; 
this  sample  was,  therefore,  nearly  pure,  and  was  of  the  proper 
sp.  gr.  and  strength,  or  about  31  per  cent* 
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No.  2.  Specific  gravity  1.043.  Contatned  small  portions  both 
of  sulphuric  and  hydrochloric  acids,  sulphuretted  hydrogen  did 
Jiot  discolour  it ;  the  sample,  therefore,  judging  from  its  deosity, 
was  about  two  per  cent,  too  weak. 

No.  3.  Specific  gravity  1.048.  Contained  no  sulphuric  acid^ 
and  was  not  discoloured  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen.'  This  sample 
was,  therefore,  in  every  respect  good. 

No.  .4.  Specific  gravity  1.035.  It  was  therefore  too  weak  by 
•about  nine  per  cent. ;  and  as  it  contained  a  large  quantity  of 
aulpburic  acid  and  a  considerable  quantity  of  hydrochloric  acid, 
it  was  still  weaker  than  denoted  by  ito  deficient  density.  SuU 
phuretted  hydrogen  showed,  however,  that  it  was  free  from  me- 
tallic impregnation. 

No.  5.  Specific  gravity  1.008.  The  Chemist,  from  whom  I  pro- 
cured this,  inquired  whether  I  wanted  strong  acetic  acid?  to 
which  I  replied,  that  I  required  the  acetic  acid  of  the  London 
Pharmacopoeia.  Adverting,  I  presume,  to  the  Pharmacopoeia  of 
1824,  instead  of  the  present,  be  intended,  I  suppose,  to  give  me, 
what  was  therein  called  Acidum  Aceticum  dilutum,  properly  dis- 
tilled vinegar.  To  prepare  this,  he  diluted  the  stronger  acid  with 
water;  and  it  will  be  observed,  that  what  I  obtained  was  very 
nearly  of  the  density  of  distilled  vinegar.  It  contained  a  very 
large  quantity  of  sulphuric  and  considerable  hydrochloric  acid ; 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  did  not  discolour  it. 

No.  6.  Specific  gravity  1.006.  I  asked  for  Acetum  Destilla- 
tum,  and  this  was  given  to  me  as  such.  The  density  is  nearly  or 
^tiite  correct.  It  had  not,  however,  the  peculiar  odour  of  distilled 
vinegar,  and  was  evidently  diluted  acetic  acid.  It  contained  both 
sulphuric  and  hydrochloric  acid ;  but  sulphuretted  hydrogen  de- 
noted the  absence  of  metallic  impregnation. 

JEther  Sulphuricus. — In  m^  last  communication  I  gave  the 
specific  gravity  of  four  specimens  of  sulphuric  ether;  the  density, 
according  to  the  Pharmacopoeia,  ought  to  be  0.750.  I  found 
the  sp.  gr.  of  the  four  samples  in  question  to  be  0.746,  0.760, 
,0.832,  and  0.869,  and  I  observed  that  only  one  of  these  was  as 
Jight  as  directed. 

I  have  since  examined  six  additional  samples,  and  though  no 
one  was  so  bad  as  the  worst  abovementioned,  there  was  only  one 
that  was  nearly  as  good  as  directed.  Their  densities  and  pror 
perties  were  as  follows : — 

No.  1.  Colourless.  Not  acid  to  litmus  paper.  Specific  gravity 
0.751.  This  consequently  may  be  considered  as  a  g:ood  specimeiv 

No.  2.  Colourless.  Not  acid  to  litmus  paper.  Specific  gravity 
0.761. 

No.  3.  Colourless.  Accidentally  not  tried  with  litmus  paper. 
•Specific  gravity  0.772. 
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No.  4.  Colourless.  Mot  acid  to  litmus  paper.  Specific  gravity 
0.792. 

.  No.  6.  Colourless.  Not  tried  with  litmus  paper.  Specific  gr»> 
tity  0.817. 

No.  6«  Colourless:  Not  acid  to  litmus  paper.  Specific  gravity 
0.826. 

It  is  evident,  on  mere  inspection,  that  five  of  these  specimena 
must  have  contained  variable  quantities  of  spirit  or  water. 

Soda  Carbonas  exsiccata, — In  the  present  Pharmacopoeia 
crystallized  carbonate  of  soda  is  directed  to  be  first  dried,  and 
then  subjected  to  a  red  heat  to  render  it  anhydrous ;  the  last 
part  of  the  operation  was  directed  in  order  to  msure  uniformity 
in  the  product.  I  applied  to  four  Chemists  for  this  preparation^ 
and  not  one  of  them  had  it ;  one,  indeed,  informed  me  that  I 
should  have  some  difficulty  in  obtaining  it,  because  it  was  so 
little  used. 

I  procured,  however,  six  specimras,  which  I  submitted  to  a 
red  heat,  and  the  following  are  the  quantities  of  anhydrous  car- 
bonate and  water,  of  which  100  parts  consisted,  instead  of  being 
entirely  anhydrous  carbonate : 


No.  1.    I 

Lnhydrous 

carbonate,  83. 

Water,  17. 

No.  2. 

« 

76. 

"      24. 

No.  3. 

<( 

70. 

«      30. 

No.  4. 

<c 

57. 

"      43. 

No.  6. 

«< 

48. 

"      62. 

No.  6. 

« 

64. 

"      36. 

It  is  therefore  evident,  not  only  that  no  one  of  the  foregoing 
samples  had  been  submitted  to  the  proper  degree  of  heat,  but 
that  two  of  the  products  varied  to  the  amount  of  35  per  cent. 
Having  purchased  No.  6,  in  a  packet  ready  put  up  for  sale,  and 
labelled  Carbonate  of  Soda,  I  suspected  it  to  be  the  sesquicar- 
bonate  of  the  Pharmacopoeia,  and  such  it  appeared  to  be,  for  a 
portion  of  it  dissolved  in  water,  and  added  to  a  solution  of  sul- 
phate of  magnesia,  occasioned  no  precipitation  therein. 

Potas8€B  Jar/ras.r— This,  like  the  last  preparation  examined, 
though  not  one  of  the  highest  importance,  t  thought  worth  ex- 
amining, because  I  have  generally  observed  that  it  is  very 
imperfectly  prepared,  and  sold  in  the  state  of  powder,  instead 
of  that  of  crystals  as  directed  in  the  Pharmacopoeia ;  the  only 
apology  which  I  conceive  can  be  offered  for  omitting  thie 
crystcdiization,  is  the  trouble,  slight  as  it  is,  of  conducting  the 
operation. 

The  impurities  to  be  suspected  are,  excess  of  carbonate  of  pot- 
ash,  and  the  sulphates  and  chlorides  which  this  salt  has  been 
shown  very  frequently  to  contain. 

Potas84B   Tartras,  No.    1.— Pulverulent,  solution  aliglal^ 


alkdioe  to  teit-paper^  bat  did  not  contain  svfieieiit  tarbonUA 
of  potash  to  efiervesce  on  the  addition  of  an  acid— contained  4 
congiderable  quantity  of  chloride  of  potaasianiy  and  a  iktle  m1* 
phate  of  potash. 

No.  2.  PulTeralent;  Solution  alkaline  to  test-paper;  bat  did 
not  effenresce  with  an  acid.  Contained  a  trace  of  chloride  of 
potassiom  and  of  sulphate  of  potash. 

^  No.  3.  Pulverulent.  Solution  slightly  alkaline  to  test-paper  | 
did  not  effenresce  on  the  addition  of  an  acid.  Very  consiaerable 
quantity  of  chloride  of  potassium,  and  but  little  sulphate  of 
potash. 

No.  4.  Pulverulent.  Solution  alkaline  to  test-paper;  noef^ 
fenrescence  on  the  addition  of  an  acid.  Chloride  of  potassium 
considerable,  slight  trace  of  sulphate  of  potash. 

No.  5.  Pulverulent.  Alkaline  to  test*paper ;  no  efifenrescenci 
with  an  acid.  Considerable  chloride  of  potassium,  trace  of  sal« 
phate  of  potash. 

No.  6.  Pulverulent.  Solution  very  alkaline  to  test-paper. 
Effervesced  very  considerably  on  the  addition  of  an  acid,  and 
therefore  contained  great  excess  of  carbonate  of  potash.  Traces 
of  chloride  of  potassium,  and  considerable  sulphate  of  potash. 

I  have  now  concluded  the'<  illustrations  of  the  State  of  Phar* 
macy,*'  at  least  for  Uie  present ;  and  I  trust  that  I  have  amply 
proved,  that  its  condition  is  sudi  as  ought  to  excite  every  brands 
of  the  nodical  profession  to  endeavour  to  procure  its  improvemeot«i 

It  cannot  fail  to  be  observed,  that  agreement  with  the  directions 
of  the  Pharmacopoeia  forms  the  exception,  and  that  a  scanty 
one ;  while  a  violation  of  them  seems  to  constitute  the  rule. 

I  submit  the  evidence  which  I  have  collected  to  the  considera* 
tion  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society,  hoping,  that  among  its 
own  members  at  least,  it  will  effect  the  reformation  which  the 
public  safety  so  urgently  demands. 

I  have  stated  that  I  discontinue  the  Illustrations  for  the  pre* 
sent ;  and  I  do  so  with  the  intention  of  resuming  them  when 
sufficient  time  may  be  supposed  to  have  elapsed  for  remedying  the 
existing  delinquency,  whetlier  arising  from  carelessness,  igno- 
rance, or  fraudl  __^__^ 

REMARKS  ON  THE  ILLUSTRATIONS. 


TO  THE  EDlTOa  OF  THE  PHARMACEUTICAL  JOURVAL. 

Sib, — ^It  is  impossible  to  read  Mr.  Phillips's  analyses  of  the 
chemical  substances,  which  he  has  submitted  to  examination, 
without  regretting  that  such  statements  of  ignorance  and  adul- 
teration, however  correct,  should  be  handed  down  to  posterity 


tkroa^  the  medium  of  oar  own  joamal ;  I  trust,  indeed,  that 
these  evils  need  only  to  he  pointed  out  that  they  may  be  reme- 
died, and  that  to  those  of  our  members  who  have  not  higher 
motives  in  strictly  adhering  to  the  directions  of  the  College  of 
Physidans,  the  salutary  influence  of  the  possibility  of  some 
preparation  being  sent  for  examination,  by  the  critical  analyzer^ 
may  occasion  greater  care,  and  lead  to  more  observation  and 
research  than  has  hitherto  been  practised. 

But  although  it  is  true  .that  such  discrepancies  exist  in  the 
year  1843  among  Chemists  ^nd  Druggists,  it  should  not  be  for* 
gotten  that  we  are  but  just  merging  from  a  nondescript  kind  of 
existence,  and  that  the  bene6to  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society 
are  but  just  beginning  tp  produce  that  improvement  which  our 
union  is  likely  so  greatly  to  increase,  and  that  many  of  our 
members  have  not  had  the  opportunity  of  acquiring  that  informa- 
tion which  the  rising  generation  possess  in  the  talented  Lec- 
turers of  the  Society. 

In  attempting  to  place  British  Pharmaceutists  of  the  present 
day  in  a  fair  position,  compared  with  the  advance  of  Chemical 
and  Pharmaceutical  knowledge,  reference  should  be  also  made 
to  the  practice  of  the  profession,  which  is  best  exhibited  in  the 
prescription-book  of  the  former. 

*  [Our  Cofiaspondent  proceeds  to  point  out  the  unsdentiflc  eompouids 
whidi  are  sometimes  ordered,  and  sulijoins,  by.  way  of  illustration,  a  series 
of  prescriptions,  containing  substances  which  decompose  each  othsr.  These 
criticisms  being  rather  out  of  our  province,  especially  coming  fh>m  an 
anonymous  Correspondent,  we  think  it  right  to  omit  that  part  of  the 
letter.— Ed.] 

1  remain,  Sir,  yours  respectfully, 
G.N. 

FURTHER  OBSERVATIONS  ON  THE  FLUID  EXTRACT 
OF  SENNA. 

BT  PROFESSOR  CHUISTISOir. 

[The  following  is  an  extract  of  a  letter,  which  we  have  received 
from  Professor  Christison,  and  which  arrived  too  late  for  publi* 
cation  in  our  last  numbei;:] 

"  I  should  wish  it  to  be  more  distinctly  understood,  that  the 
process  for  the  fluid  extract  of  senna  was  devised  by  Mr.  Dun- 
can, and  communicated  by  him  to  me  with  permission  to  make 
it  known.  It  is  right  also  for  me  to  add,  that  a  similar  prepara- 
tion was  introduced  here  about  the  same  time,  by  Messrs.  Smith 
in  Dnke  Street.  I  am  not  acquainted  with  their  process,  which, 
80  far  as  I  am  aware,  has  not  been  made  public ;  but  their  fluid 
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extract  differs  from  that  of  Mr.  Duncan  in  bein^  seasoned  with 
aromatics.  I  doabt  whether  this  is  a  useful  addition.  Certainly 
it  is  not  necessary ;  for  the  simpler  preparation  has  appeared  to 
me  entirely  free  from  all  tendency  to  occasion  griping. 

**  Mr.  Duncan  has  found  that  cold  water  answers  equally  well 
for  exhausting  the  senna  with  boiling  water,  when  it  is  used 
according  to  the  method  of  displacement.  If  Alexandrian  senna 
be  used)  instead  of  Tinnivelly  senna,  I  apprehend  it  will  be 
necessary  to  pick  it  carefully  clear  of  all  fragments  of  the  leaves 
ofCynanchunt  Arghuel,  for  these  communicate  a  bitter  taste,  and 
are  probably  the  cause,  in  part,  of  the  griping  caused  by  the 
ordinary  preparations.  At  all  events,  I  have  satisfied  myself,  by 
experiment,  that  they  occasion  severe  griping  when  given  alone, 

**  The  fluid  extract  of  senna  is  now  used  very  largely  in  this 
city,  and  by  many  medical  practitioners,  as  well  as  myself, 
almost  to  the  exclusion  of  every  other  preparation.  I  have  no 
doubt  that  it  is  the  best  form  in  every  respect  which  has  yet  been 
proposed." 

Edinburgh,  Oct.  12,  1843. 


ANALYSIS  OF  THE  ASHES  OF  THE  BABK  OF  THE  BEECH 
.TREE,  AND  OF  THE  LEAVES  OF  THE  POTATO  PLANT.. 

BT  MR.  WILLIAM  BASTICK. 

Tjix  following  analyses,  performed  in  the  Giessen  Laboratory^ 
may  be  interesting  from  peculiarities  in  the  constitution  of  the 
substances.  The  first,  the  ashes  of  the  bark  of  the  beech-tree^ 
contains  an  unusually  large  quantity  of  the  oxide  of  manganese ; 
and  the  second,  the  ashes  of  the  leaves  of  the  potato-plant, 
contains  a  soluble  salt  of  magnesia,  which,  I  regret,  I  was  unable 
lo  determine  quantitively,  from  the  small  quantity  of  the  ashes 
which  I  obtained. 


No.l. 

Carbonate  of  Potash 17.347 

Sulphate  of  Potash 2.830 

Chloride  of  Potassiam 68S 

Carbonate  of  Lime 2S.117 

Carbonate  of  Magnesia 4.336 

Peroxide  of  Iron 3.125 

Ojddeof  Manganese 3.782 

Phosphates    of    Lhne   and 

-    Magnesia 36.588 

Silica 9.193 


100. 


No.  2. 
Chloride  of  Sodium 
Chloride  of  Potassium 
Chloride  of  Magnesium. 
Sulphate  of  Mi«uesia 
Sulphate  of  Soda 
Sulphate  of  Potash 
Peroxide  of  Iron 
Carbonate  of  Lime 
Carbonate  of  Magnesia 
Phosphate  of  Magnesia 
Phosphate  of  Lime 
Phosphate  of  Lron 
Phosphate  of  Alumina 
Silica 


2M 

OBSKRVATIOIfirS  ON  SYRUP  OP  SARSAPABHUL 

BT  TBOHAS  J«  mBBJOOK 

(Rcid  at  the  Ptauanoeotlcal  Meeting  of  tlie  FhUadclpliia  OoOege  of  Vtutaacj^ 

IfBw  medidnes  of  flodi  trndonbled  remedial  povren  as  aie  now  jiutif 
ooooeded  to  bdong  to  sanapariUa,  hare  undei^^oiie  to  maoj  changes  la 
xeipiitation.  Perhaps,  at  no  period  has  it  heen  more  highly  esteemed  in  this 
ooontry  than  at  the  present  time.  The  improved  formulas  for  its  diflbrent 
preparations  in  the  United  States  Pharmacopoeia  of  1830,  which  have  heen 
observed  generally  by  the  Pharmaceutists  of  this  city,  fbr  the  past  ten  or 
tvelTe  years,  has  no  donbt  been  the  means  of  eterating  its  chanieter  in  the 
view  of  the  medical  profession,  as  one  of  our  most  Tsluable  remedies  in  ^ 
variety  of  diseases.  A  fear  that  through  the  same  channel  of  authority  its 
good  diaracter  is  about  to  be,  in  some  measure,  destroyed,  has  induced  me 
to  perform  a  series  of  experiments,  for  the  purpose  of  testing  the  value  of 
the  new  process  £at  extracting  its  active  properties,  which  has  been  proposei 
in  the  late  edition  of  the  Phanuaoopoaia,  and  adopted  by  some  Apothecaries 
—that  of  displacement  with  cold  water.  Having  lately  had  occasion  to  pre- 
pare some  syrup  of  sarsapariDa,  I  pursued  carefiilly  this  plan  ;  and  althoiu^ 
it  yielded  a  syrup  highly  coloured,  and  beautiftal  in  appearance,  it  certainty 
possessed  less  of  the  peculiar  acrimonious  taste  that  cbarscteriaes  all  eflBdent 
preparations  of  this  root,  than  is  usually  observed  in  the  syrup  prepared 
with  diluted  alcohol. 

No.  1.  Pour  ounces  of  sarsapariDa^  well  bruised  and  macerated  for  twenty- 
four  hours,  was  carefiilly  treated  with  water  by  the  dis^acement  process, 
nntilthelastportionsof  it  acquired  but  little  Cotoor.  The  inftudka  Uius 
obtahwd,  amounting  to  two  pints,  was  of  dark  colour;  and  when  conoen- 
trated,  by  evaporation  with  a  moderate  heat,  to  four  fluid  ounces,  formed  a 
fluid  extract  strongly  impregnated  with  the  peculiar  taste  of  sarsiqparifla. 
Eight  ounces  of  diluted  alcohol  were  then  added  to  the  remaining  root,  and 
macerated  Ibr  twelve  hours,  when  one  pint  of  tincture  was  passed,  or  dis- 
placed, by  further  additions  of  diluted  uoohol.  This  tincture  was  without 
much  colour,  but  possessed,  in  a  marked  degree,  the  peculiar  taste  of  sarsa- 
parilla.  When  evaporated  'to  four  fluid  ounces,  it  yielded  a  fluid  extract^ 
richly  endowed  with  the  active  principles  of  the  root 

No.  2.  Pour  ounces  of  saisaparilla,  thoroughly  bruised,  and  digested  ib 
two  pints  of  water,  at  atemperatureof  about  180^,  for  two  hours,  was  treated 
far  msplaoement  with  sufiScient  hot  water  to  yield  four  pints  of  infusion ; 
the  fhnnel  being  so  arranged  as  to  preserve  the  temperature  of  180*^  during 
the  percolation  of  the  liquid.  It  was  then  evaporated  to  twenty-two  fluid 
ounces,  and  set  aside  for  twelve  hours.' 

A  floccolent  ptecipitate  subsided,  which  was  collected  on  a  filter,  treaieA 
with  boiling  alcohol  and  animal  diarooal,  for  a  few  minutes,  and  passed 
through  a  fflter  while  hot.  It  was  then  concentrated  by  evaporation,  and  set 
aside.  When  cc4d,  the  alcohol  was  rendered  opaque,  with  a  white  flooadent 
precipitate.  The  evaporation  being  continued  neaily  to  dryness,  by  A 
water-hath,  the  residunm  was  treated  with  boiling  water,  and  Altered  while 
hot  This  presented  a  milky  aspect,  sad  had  a  very  bitter,  nanseous,  and 
acrid  taste.  No  depont  occurring  by  allowing  it  to  become  cold,  it  was  coo- 
oentrated  by  evaporatioo,  and  set  aside  for  several  hours,  whcsi  there  ap- 
pemd  on  the  surface  of  the  liquid  an  oily  substance,  having  anauaeodl 
acrid  taste,  with  a  strcmg  odour  of  the  root ;  a  substance  also  subsided,  hav- 
ing the  sensibteproperties  ascribed  to  sarsaparillin,  or  the  active  principle  of 
sarsaparilla.  1^  inAisioa  of  twenty-two  fluid  ounces  was  subsequently 
evaporated  to  eleven  fluid  ounces  (the  proper  d^ree  of  concentration  for 
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•iffiiig  sogir  to  form  tin  qrnq>).  and  set  aiids  for  seivnd  h^^ 
wil>tidedafmiherjpreoipitate,«niilarmCTeiy 

Ike  twenty-two  ftiud  oanoet.  This  infiuioiv  on  being  reduced  to  four  flmd 
ouices,  formed  an  extract  stronger  m  appearance  than  the  aqueous  one  of 
operiment  fovt  SaiBdent  afoohel  to  corer  the  root,  nmaining  efter  treat* 
ment  with  water  in  esqperiment  second,  being  pomed  on,  and  macerateMar 
twdre  hours,  was  sidbjecled  to  displacement  with  dilated  alodbol  until  one 
liint  of  tinctore  passed.  This  was  evaporated  to  foor  fluid  ounces ;  thus 
yielding  a  fluid  reey  senaiUy  mailced  with  the  bitterness  and  acrimony  d 
the  root. 

No.  S.  Four  ounces  of  bruised  sarsapaiilla,  macerated  for  twenty-four 
hours  in  diluted  alcohol,  and  treated,  by  displacement,  with  suflOicient  of  the 
same  menstrumn,  mutil  twenty-two  fluid  ounces  of  tincture  passed,  was  eya- 
jporated  to  eleyen  fluid  ouaoes,  and  set  aside  for  twelye  hours.  Further  addi- 
tions of  diluted  alcohol  were  made  to  the  root,  and  subsequently  water ;  but 
neither  liquid  had  much  taste  of  sarsaparilla,  the  strength  haying  been  ex- 
hausted by  the  flrst  process. 

At  the  expiration  of  twdye  hours,  no  deposit  baying  occurred  in  the  era- 
porated  tincture,  it  was  further  reduced  to  four  fluid  ounces,  and  yielded  a 
fluid  extract  yery  much  stronger  to  the  taste  than  either  of  those  preyiously 
obtained.  This  extract  was  boiled  for  seyeral  hours,  frequent  additions  oi 
water  being  made  to  supply  the  waste.  The  preparation  was  eyidently 
much  weakened  by  the  treatment ;  and  the  peculiar  aroma  that  arose  from 
the  liquid  at  the  commencement  of  the  boiling,  was  entirely  dissipated.  Tlie 
tfmilarity  of  odour  between  this  and  the  oily  substance  spoken  of  in  experi- 
ment second,  would  seem  to  identify  them  ;  and  that  part,  at  least,  of  the 
actiyity  of  the  root  is  contained  in  this  substance,  may  be  inferred  from  its 
eensible  properties  being  characteristic  of  the  taste  of  good  sarsaparilla.  The 
opinion  may  be  hazarded,  that  this  peculiar  substance  represents  the  acrid 
property  of  the  root,  and  is  distinct  fixun  the  bitterness  that  is  bdieyed  to 
jfiside  exdusiye^  in  the  bitter  principle  of  the  root,  or  sanwqwrinin. 

From  the  foregoing  experiments,  I  am  induced  to  beUeye^  that  water, 
either  cold  or  hot,  is  inocxnpetent  to  exhaust  the  root  of  its  acrid  property, 
unless  it  is  used  in  yery  large  proportion.  For  by  experiment  1,  we  ^ee 
that  the  quantity  directed  by  the  Iliarmacopoeia  for  making  cold  infusion 
for  syrup,  is  quite  insufficient ;  and  by  experiment  2,  that  eyen  afber  the 
use  of  three  times  as  much  water  as  directed  by  the  Pharmacopoeia^  at  a 
temperature  of  180^  a  perceptible  strength  remained  in  the  root. 

iVom  eiQ)eriment  2  it  appears  that,  by  the  application  of  heat,  eyen  below 
the  boiling-pointy  some  change  takes  place  between  the  constituents  of  the 
Toot,  so  as  to  render  insoluble  in  cold  water  or  alcohol,  principles  that^ 
doabtiess,  fonn  its  actiye  properties.  It  is  desirable,  therefore,  that  in  those 
preparations  of  this  root  which  are  concentrated  by  eyaporation,  such  a 
menstruum  should  be  selected  as  would  require  the  smallest  quantity,  and 
which  would  most  rapidly  eyaporate  at  a  moderate  temperature. 

In  comparison  with  water,  diluted  alcohol  is,  on  these  accounts,  decidedly 
preforaUe.  By  this,  also,  the  extraction  of  the  strength  of  the  root  being  mora 
perfect,  and  no  insoluUe  precipitate  occurring  by  the  requisite  eyaporation 
to  lessen  its  actiyity,  we  haye  a  concentrated  solation  of  the  actiye  principles 
of  the  root,  for  forming  eith»  i^yrup  or  extract.  Dilated  alcohol  is  there- 
five  free  flrom  all  objection,  except  the  expense  ;  and  this  should  form  no 
consideration  when  the  strength  of  the  preparation  is  iiguxiously  afibcted  by 
its  disuse.  This  expense  may,  howeyer,  be  hi  great  measure  ayoided  hf 
distming  oir  the  alcohol,  which  will  then  answer  for  further  use. 

Of  all  the  writers  and  experimenters  on  the  proper  treatment  of  sarsa^ 
pazilla»  no  one,  perhaps,  is  more  entitled  to  respectfol  consideration,  in  a 
practical  point  of  yiew,  than  Dr.  Hancock,  of  the  London  Medico-Botanical 
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Society.  H3s  lesidenoe  in  the  country  producing  the  genuine  sarsapariDa* 
gare  liini  many  opportunities  of  studying  ita  chancter,  and  after  much  i^ 
parent  attention  to  the  subject,  he  azriyes  at  the  oonchwion,  that  it  is  essen- 
tial to  employ  a  Tinous  liquor  to  extract  the  strength  of  the  root.  Ihe 
qstahlished  custom  of  the  country,  as  zegttrds  the  preparations  of  sarsa- 
paHUa,  is  to  use  a  Tinous  or  fermented  one.  l^rom  the  testimony  of  Dr. 
Hancock,  the  powerftilly  curative  influence  of  the  Spanish  **  JaraTe,"  or 
fermented  infusion,  would  seem  to  establish  the  efficacy  of  the  solvent ; 
though,  perhaps,  such  a  mode  of  preparation  would  iU  accc«d  with  the 
more  refined  processes  of  the  pharmaceutic  art  of  our  day  and  time. 

REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE, 
l  To  wbom  was  refemd  the  paper  of  ThoiMS  J.  Hvibaad, 
ON  8YBUP  OF  SABSAFABIXiLA. 

Tds  subject  treated  of  in  the  paper  may  be  resolved  into  a  solution  of  the 
fdlowhig  query,  viz.,  What  is  the  most  efficient  menstruum  for  extracting 
the  activity  of  sarsapadlla  ?  The  author,  after  a  series  of  well-conducted 
experiments,  arrives  at  the  following  conclusions  : 

1st.  That  ^uted  alcohol  is  fully  adequate  to  the  removal  of  all  the  ac- 
tivity from  sarsaparilla. 

Sd.  That  cold  water  is  inadequate  to  wholly  extract  the  virtues  of  that 
loot,  because,  after  its  action,  much  acrimony  remains,  which  can  then  be 
t&DOTed  by  diluted  alcohol. 

3d.  That  warm  water  (ISO^^  Fahr.),  when  applied  in  large  quantity,  did 
not  remove  all  the  acrimony  from  the  root. 

And,  &w%  These  premises  being  correct,  the  obvious  impropriety  of  the 
second  formula  al  the  United  States  Pharmacopoeia,  which  directs  the  employ- 
xnent  of  cold  water,  by  displacement,  as  a  means  of  making  the  syrup. 

Before  giving  a  detidl  of  the  results  of  their  experiments,  the  Committee 
beg  leave  to  make  a  few  statements,  drawn  fVom  prominent  French  autho- 
lity,  which  have  a  direct  bearing  on  the  subject,  and  which  will  assist  in  its 
bonsideration. 

Soubeiran  states,  that  sarsaparilla  contains,  according  to  the  best  analyses, 
Tolatile  oil,  salseparine,  bitter  acrid  resin,  oily  matter,  extractive  matter, 
starch,  and  albumen. 

Salseparine  is  colourless,  inodorous,  crystallizes  in  radiated  groups,  and  is 
a  neutral  substance.  When  dry,  it  has  only  a  slight  taste,  but  its  solution 
is  acrid,  and  rather  bitter.  It  is  a  littie  soluble  in  cold  water,  more  soluble 
In  hot  water,  and  its  solution  possesses,  in  u  high  degree,  the  property  of 
frothing  by  agitation,  like  soapy  water.  It  is  dissolved  readily  by  cold 
alcohol,  but  to  a  greater  extent  when  it  is  hot,  the  excess  of  salseparine 
separating  by  coolhig. 

Infusion  of  sarsaparilla,  which  is  odorous  and  sapid,  loses  its  odour  and 
taste  when  boiled  for  a  short  time,  which  Bi>eaks  little  in  favour  of  the  de- 
coction  (see  Traite  de  Pkarm,,  tome  iL,  p.  62).  Further,  when  sarsaparilla 
is  treated  with  water,  it  is  easily  deprived  of  its  extractive  matter ;  and  if 
we  may  judge  firom  the  colouration  of  the  liquid,  it  is  soon  exhausted.  Bat 
after  the  root  has  ceased  to  colour  the  menstruum,  the  fluid  which  passes 
possesses  the  power  of  frothing  by  agitation,  whicli  is  due  to  the  salseparine 
It  contains ;  the  latter  substance  having  been  but  partially  removed  from 
the  root  by  the  first  treatment.  From  this  circumstance,  it  is  necessary  to 
employ  very  considerable  quantities  of  fluid  ;  and  hence  the  method  of  dis- 
placement does  not  present  any  advantages  in  the  aqueous  treatment  of 
aarsapaiiUa. 

Both  Soubeiran  and  Guibonrt  give  the  preference  to  a  syrup  made  with 
the  hydro-alcoholic  extract,  dissolved  in  water.  Althou^  a  solution  of  that 
extract  in  water  deposits  salseparine  by  standing,  yet,  when  made  into  a 
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syrup,  Guilxrart  remarks,  tliat  it  takes  along  time  fyt  eren  a  smaQ  depo- 
sition to  take  place. 

We  win  now  detail  onr  experiments,  and  it  win  be  seen  that  they  corro- 
horate  the  statements  above,  as  weU  as  those  of  the  paper  referred  for  onr 
consideration. 

Six  ounces  of  sarsaparilla  was  obtained  in  coarse  powder,  by  sifting  ta>m 
the  ground  root,  composed  principally  of  the  cortical  portion.  One  half  of 
this  was  macerated  in  eight  fluid  ounces  of  water,  for  three  days,  and  then 
subjected  to  displacement,  until  one  pint  of  fluid  was  obtained,  lliis  hi- 
fu8i<Hi,  which  possessed  the  peculiar  odour  of  sarsapariUa  in  a  marked 
degree,  was  placed  in  a  capsule,  and  suffered  to  evaporate,  at  a  temperature 
Taiyingfirom  120**  to  150*>  Fahr.,  to  the  consistence  of  an  extract,  which  we 
shaU  caU  No.  1. 

The  sarsaparilla,  when  removed  from  the  apparatus,  and  dried,  was  found 
to  stin  possess  some  acrimony,  when  chewed,  and  was  treated  with  diluted 
alcohol,  until  eight  fluid  ounces  of  tincture  were  obtained ;  the  latter  yi^- 
ing,  by  evaporation,  a  smaU  quantity  of  dir  resinous  extract,  No^  2. 

The  remaining  three  ounces  of  ground  sarsaparilla  were  macerated  ia 
eight  fluid  ounces  of  dUuted  alcohol,  for  four  d^s,  and  subjected  to  disjriaoe* 
ment  until  one  pint  of  tincture  was  obtained.  Tdib  was  perfectly  transparent; 
but  when  evaporated  to  six  fluid  ounces,  a  few  grains  of  dark  insoluble 
matter  precipitated,  which  was  separated  by  a  Alter,  and  the  clear  fluid 
evaporated  to  an  extract.  No.  3.  The  root  which  remained  possessed  nv 
acrimony* 

These  dijOferent  products  were  then  care^iUy  examined,  with  a  view  to 
their  embodying  the  sensible  properties  of  the  sarsaparilla ;  and  the  Com- 
mittee, with  others  not  of  their  number,  agreed  in  the  correctness  of  the  fol- 
lowing statements : 

No.  1.  This  extract  was  translucent  in  thin  layers  ;  dark  coloured,  and 
very  soluble  in  water.  It  possessed  the  odour,  bitterness,  and  acrimony  of 
sarsaparilla  in  a  considerable  degree,  and,  doubtless,  consisted  of  the  ex- 
tractive, with  more  or  less  salseparme  and  volatile  oil.  This  extract  wae 
more  efficient  than  most  of  that  in  the  shops. 

No.  3.  The  extract,  prepared  witb  diluted  alcohol,  also  had  the  odour  of 
the  root,  but  its  taste  was  more  bitter  and  acrid  than  No.  1,  due  to  its  con- 
taining an  the  acrid  resin  and  salseparine  of  the  quantity  of  root  employed. 
It  dissolved  almost  completely  in  water. 

No.  2.  This  extract  possessed  the  peculiar  acrimony  of  sarsapariUa  more 
decided  than  either  of  the  others  *,  it  being  composed  principaUy  of  acrid  resia 
and  salseparine,  with  some  extractive- 

-  One-tenth  of  a  grain  of  the  extract  No.  2,  when  agitated  with  half  aa 
ounce  of  water,  was  sufficient,  by  long,  agitation,  to  convert  aU  the  fluid  into 
froth.  No.  3  possessed  this  character  less  than  Na  2,  and  more  than  No.  1. 
This  afibrds  a  means  of  judging  approximately  as  to  the  relative  amount  of 
salseparine  contained  in  the  three  extracts. 

The  insoluble  matter  whidi  precipitated  during  the  evaporation  of  the 
tincture  of  sarsaparilla,  had  but  a  very  slight  taste  of  that  root,  and  hence 
the  preparation  is  not  weakened  by  its  separation. 

In  making  compound  syrup  of  sarsapariUa  with  diluted  alcohol  in  the 
usual  way,  the  resinous  matter  taken  up  by  the  menstruum  from  the  guaia- 
cum  is  nearly  aU  precipitated,  and  if  not  separated  subsequentiy,  gives  the 
tjmp  an  opaque  appearance. 

The  Committee  beUeve,  that  if  the  sarsaparUla  were  treated  separately 
with  diluted  alcohol,  and  the  residue  with  water,  and  the  resulting  tincture 
and  infusion  evaporated  to  the  proper  quantity,  a  more  beautifbl  prepara- 
tion would  result,  equaUy  efficient. 

In  reference  to  the  second  formula  in  the  United  States  Pharmacopoeia, 
the  Committee  would  observe,  that  it  is  the  same  as  that  recommended  1^ 
the  committee  of  revision  of  the  FhUadelphia  College  of  Fhaxmapy.     That 
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ContmiUee^  whok  engaged  on  the  8ulgect»  oonclitded,  from  tbe  zesuHs  of  6X« 
periments  submitted  to  them  at  the  time,  that  water  wasadeqoate  to  tiia 
extraction  oftheactiTitj  of  vanaparilla,  and  that  aU.thoie  portiaiis  aofaihle 
in  an  aloohoUc,  and  insoluble  in  a  water  menstruum,  would  be  precipitated 
when  the  alcohol  was  removed.  The  remark  applies  to  the  guaiacom.  but 
to  tbe  sarsafMurflla  oolj  after  standing  for  several  davs  ;  for  although  pure 
salaeparine  is  but  little  soluble  in  water,  yet  the  results  of  our  ezperimenfea 
flufficienay  prove,  thai  when  its  solutioa  is  effected  by  treating  the  root  wxtli 
a  mixed  menstruum,  the  alcohol  may  be  removed  by  evaporation,  without 
the  salseparine  immediatdy  separating,  and  the  subsequent  mixing  of  this 
■olution  with  sugar,  according  to  Guibourt,  prevents  it  neariy  altogether. 
This  is  probably  owing  to  its  association  with  substances  which  retard  its 
crystallization ;  and  the  Committee  believe,  that  owing  to  the  same  causey 
cold  water  extracts  and  holds  in  solution  more  salseparine  than  if  the  nme 
ynrtiint  of  that  principle,  in  an  isolated  state,  was  submitted  to  its  actum. 
H.  BenJt  in  a  paper  published  several  years  once,  in  the  Jaamal  de  Ckiam 
Midicak^  strongly  advocates  the  use  of  cold  water,  as  where  beat  is  6m>« 
|fe)yed»  the activi^  of  the  preparations  sofiBer.  (See  American  Joumalof 
^karmaeUf  voL  xii.,  p.  245). 

In  cffftriwWm,  the  Committee  will  observe,  that  the  synqk,  careftilly  mada 
with  cold  water  as  a  menstruum,  possesses,  in  a  very  considerable  degree^ 
the  virtues  of  its  ingracUents ;  but  they  are  convinced  that  diluted  alc^iol, 
employed  as  directedin  the  first  f<Nrmula  of  the  United  States  Pharmacopoeia^ 
is  the  more  eligible  medium  for  its  preparation ;  and  in  this  tiliey  fbUy 
aocord  with  ibe  views  contained  in  the  paper  referred  for  their  consideration. 

William  Procktsb,  jr.  1 
A.  DiTHAMXL,  y  CommiUet, 

Ambrose  Smith.  J 

April  3»  1843.— ^JMrfcoii  Journal  of  Pharmacy. 


fiHORT  EXTRACT  FROM  THE  STATISTICAL  REPORT  OF  THE 
PHARMACEUTICAL  ESTABLISHMENTS  IN  RUSSLfl^ 

n  VBLLTSOK  TO  TBB  POPULAnOK  OF  TBS  OOUHTBT. 

TusBB  is  DO  country  in  which  the  number  of  Pharmaceutists  is  so 
imall,  in  reference  to  its  population,  as  Russia.  Astracfaan,  a  town  witfa 
411,000  inhabitants,  has  but  one  Pharmaceutist's  shopw  Several  provinces 
and  382  towns  in  that  empire  are  entirely  deficient  in  establishments  where 
medicines  are  prepared  ^  In  various  large  and  densdy  populated  provinoes^ 
as  ArchaageL  Astracfaan,  Tobolsk,  and  Wjoka,  there  exists  but  one  Phsr- 
maoeatist's  shop  in  each  province,  whilst  St.  Petersburg,  on  the  other 
Iiand,  a  town  with  470,202  inhabitants  counts  forty-seven  pharmaceutical 
eiUblisliments.  Provinoes  of  one  million  of  inhabitants  and  iq^waids 
average  about  twenty  establishments,  whilst  many  d^artments  caaoofc 
boast  of  one  shop,  ss  Irkutsk,  and  Jenisseisk,  the  number  of  inhabitants 
being  respectively  593,321  and  191,167.  Indeed,  when  669  shops  form  the 
total  number  of  shops  m  that  immense  emigre,  we  may  presume  that  tiia 
country  most  aSSat  a  good  field  for  young  Pharmaceutists*  to  estaUlah 
tiwDselvw.  -In  running  throogfa  the  list»  with  the  number  of  shops  in  eadi 
town,  we  find  that  one  establishment  supplies  about  10,000  inhabitants* 
Petersburg  we  have  mentioned  as  an  exceptum.  Moscow  has  349,068 
ii^iafaitaiifeB  and  twenty-five  shops.    Riga  has  fourteen  shops  and  39,936 

*  [It maybe  as  well  to  observe,  that  a  knowledge  of  the  German  and 
French  languages  is  essential  to  those  who  practioe  Pharmacy  in  T 
Ep.  Phakx.  Jomk] 
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iBlttUtazita.  WilittliaateBesto1)l]abmetit8,aiid5M99iii^  Odovt 

hiu  tea  alao  to  60,055  inhabitants.  These  are  the  towna  best  sapplied  with 
ij^hannaceutists.  Jekaterinbnrg,  a  town  of  16,669,  has  no  shop,  nor  haa 
Ackermann,  a  town  with  25,SS9  inhabitants.  TifBs  has  one  shop  and 
9d,045  inhabitants.  Ismail  has  one  to  21,908  inhabitants ;  and  tiras  we 
oonld  mention  many  more  where  the  numbers  are  as  dif^rraxxrtiQnate  to  tihe 
popn]ati0n.~-JFVoin  Gauget's  BepertorivmfSr  Pharmacie,    nelt,  1,  pp.  3—40* 


ANALYSIS  OF  TWO  VABIETIES  OF  DUTCH  WHITE  LEAD, 

Mannfactored  by  Sprenger  and  Ebele,  of  Offenbach,  and  Krenuer-wliite,  from  the 
Factory  at  Klagenfart. 

Link  fonnd  no  traces  of  acetic  add  in  either  specimen  (as  basic  acetate 
of  lead),  the  acid  being  merely  detected  in  the  water  in  which  the  substance 
was  washed,  but  not  after  distillation  of  the  white  lead  with  stdphnric  add. 
Keither  yariety-  contained  any  foreign  metal,  nor  parted  with  its  water  at 
150<>  C.  For  determining  the  quantity  of  water  and  carbonic  add,  both 
specimens  were  heated  in  an  apparatus  for  dementary  analysis,  and  gate 
the  following  results : 

O/cnteoAer  ff^kitw  Lead.  Krmmmf  WUU. 

Carbonic  Add  11.28  ...  11.28  ...  11.28    11.31  ...  11.26  ...  11.30    2=lL2a 

Water  2.12...    1.70...    2.21      2.24...    2.21...    2.26     1=2.15 

Oxide  of  Lead     ——         —         —  —  —     3=86.57 

.  Both  Tarietaes  ooiiespond,  thtecefore,  with  Mulder's  simple  Ibfmula : 

2rPbO,CO^+PbO.HO. 
— Jandbi  dor  Chemie  unaPharmacie.    jdvi,  p.  232 — 2S5« 


NOTICES  OF  BOOKS, 

CaEUISTRY  IN  ITS  APPLICATION  TO  AgKICULTU&E  AND  pHTSI^ 

OLOGY.  By  Justus  Liebig,  M.D.,  Stc.  &c.  &c«  Eoitko 
by  Lyon  Platfair,  Ph.  D.^  &c«  Third  EoiTiONy  revised 
and  enlarged. 
Familiar  Letters  on  Chemistry,  and  its  Relation  to  Cont' 
merce,  Physiology^  and  Agriculture.  (By  the  same  Author). 
Edited  by  John  Gardner,  M.D.  Post  8yo,  pp.  179.  Taylor 
and  Walton. 

Elementary  Instruction  in  Chemical  Analysis.  By  Dr. 
C.  Remigius  FassENiuSy  Chemical  Assistant  in  the  Laboratory 
of  the  Univeisity  of  Giessen.  With  a  Preface  by  Professor 
Ltebig.  Edited  by  Llo\  d  Bullock,  Member  of  the  Chemical 
Society,  late  of  the  Giessea  and  Paris  Laboratories,  8?o, 
pp.  284.    John  Churchill^  Princes  Street^  Soho. 

A  Series  of  Tables  of  the  Elementary  and  Cowipound  Bodtet^ 
systematically  arranged  and  adapted  as  Tables  of  EquivaUsUs 
or  as  Chemical  Labels.  By  Charles  Button  aad  Warru 
DE  LA  Rue.  De  la  Rme  aad  Co.^  110,  Btmhill  Row, 
London. 

[[^*e  are  obliged  to  defer  the  Reriews  of  the  above  Works 
ttotil  next  month.] 
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Posthumous  Extracts  from  the  Veterikart  Records  of  the 
late  JoBK  Field.  Edited  by  his  Brother,  William  Field, 
Sro,  pp.  236,     Longman^  Brown,  Oreen^  and  Longmans* 

This  work  not  being  exactly  in  our  line,  we  have  only  to 
observe,  that  those  who  are  interested  in  the  Veterinary  art  may 
learn  much  from  its  perusal.  This  kind  of  information  may  also 
be  useful  to  Cbemists,  as  it  points  out  the  responsibility  incurred 
by  giving  advice  without  possessing  the  needful  qualification. 

Lectures  ov  Polarized  Light,  delivered  before  the  Pharma* 
ceutical  Society  of  Great  Britain^  and  in  the  Medical  School 
of  the  London  Hospital.  Illustrated  by  above  fifty  Wood^ 
cuts.  (By  Dr.  Pereira,  F.R.S.,  &c.  &c.)  .8vo.  pp.  110. 
Longman  and  Co. 

These  lectures  are  interesting  to  the  Pharmaceutical  Chemist, 
because  they  suggest  an  application  of  one  of  the  highest 
branches  of  mathematical  science  to  the  examination  of  some  of 
the  most  familiar  substances  in  the  Materia  Medica.  They  also 
contain  valuable  information  on  the  subject  of  crystallography, 
with  which  every  Chemist  ought  to  be  acquainted.  In  reply  to 
the  remark  which  we  have  occasionally  heard  expressed,  that 
such  subjects  are  too  abstruse  for  the  majority  of  our  readers,  we 
need  only  observe,  that  those  who  are  at  all  conversant  with  the 
science,  cannot  fail  to  appreciate  the  clear  and  lucid  manner  in 
which  an  abstruse  subject  is  treated  in  these  lectures,  and  those 
whose  attainments  are  more  limited,  ought  to  be  stimulated  by 
the  discovery  that  they  have  something  to  learn. 


DEATH  OCCASIONED  BY  SULPHATE  OF  POTASH. 

On  Saturday,  September  the  30th,  an  inquest  was  held  by  Mr. 
Baker,  at  the  '^  Duke  of  Sussex,"  Manor  Place,  Haggerstone,  on 
the  body  of  Mary  Haynes,  aged  twentv-five,  whose  husband  was 
at  that  time  in  custody  on  suspicion  of  murder. 

It  appeared  from  the  evidence,  that  William  Haynes  (an  oil- 
man, residing  at  No.  3,  Martha  Street)  had  occasioned  the  death 
of  his  wife,  by  administering  to  her  large  and  repeated  doses  of 
sulphate  of  potash.  Both  Haynes  and  his  wife  were  desirous 
of  preventing  an  increase  in  their  family,  and  these  means  were 
therefore  adopted,  by  mutual  consent,  for  the  purpose  of  procur* 
iDg  abortion. 

The  husband  admitted  to  the  Surgeon,  who  was  called  in,  that 
he  had  purchased  four  ounces  of  the  salt ;  half  of  which  had  been 
giv^n  in  small  doses  without  much  effect,  on  which  account  he 
had  given  the  remaining  two  ounces  at  once.    He  had  also 
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bought  two  ounces  subsequently,  which  was  administered  in 
one  dose,  and  the  death  of  the  patient  was  the  result.  In  con- 
sequence of  this  admission,  Haynes  was  placed  in  custody. 

No  medical  man  saw  the  patient  until  after  her  death ;  but  she 
was  reported  to  ha?e  been  afiected  with  violent  vomiting,  followed 
by  great  exhaustion.  When  the  Surgeon  arrived,  she  had  been 
dead  half  an  hour ;  and  he  stated  in  evidence,  that  on  examination  of 
the  brain,  he  found  all  the  vessels  overcharged  with  blood,  about 
two  ounces  of  which  had  escaped  from  a  ruptured  vessel.  '*  There 
was  also  an  extravasation  of  blood  about  the  neck  and  cuticlei 
arising  from  convulsions  caused  by  the  sickness."  He  stated,  that 
sulphate  of  potash  was  a  poison,  when  given  in  large  quantities ; 
that  its  effect  was  sedative  (/),  and  that  it  consisted  of  '*  equal 
portions  of  sulphur  and  potash  /*'  He  attributed  the  death  of  the 
patient  to  the  state  of  the  brain  and  the  stomach,  which  latter 
organ  was  much  inflamed. 

Mr.  Coward  (Surgeon  to  the  Police)  attributed  the  death  to 
apoplexy,  occasioned  not  directly  by  the  drug,  but  by  the  vomit- 
ing which  followed  its  administration.  He  did  not  consider 
sulphate  of  potash  a  poison  ;  but  had  no  doubt  of  its  having  been 
the  remote  cause  of  death. 

At  an  adjourned  inquest,  Mr.  Thomas  Sadler,  Chemist,  of 
Norton  Folgate,  at  whose  shop  the  sulphate  of  potash  had  been 
purchased,  stated,  in  evidence,  that  the  salt  is  not  considered  by 
the  faculty  to  be  a  poison  ;  that  it  is  a  mild  cathartic  in  small 
quantities,  but  highly  drastic  when  administered  in  very  large 
doses.  He  had  heard  of  patients  taking  as  much  as  five  drachms, 
but  had  never  compounded  so  large  a  dose  himself.  He  was  of 
opinion  that,  in  the  present  instance,  the  quantity  taken  being 
much  more  than  could  be  dissolved  in  a  tumbler  of  water,  a 
large  proportion  of  it  must  have  been  taken  into  the  stomach  in 
an  undissolved  state,  in  which  case  it  would  be  much  more 
deleterious,  and  a  stomach  already  weakened  by  previous  doses 
would  be  very  liable  to  be  injured  by  it. 

The  jury  brought  in  a  verdict  of ''Wilful  Murder  against 
William  Haynes,''  and  the  Coroner  immediately  issued  his  warrant 
against  him. 

This  case,  and  the  circumstances  connected  with  it,  have  occa- 
sioned considerable  excitement.  The  oversight  of  the  first 
.medical  witness,  in  reference  to  the  composition  and  properties 
of  sulphate  of  potash,  has  been  sufficiently  commentea  upon  in 
the  public  papers.  A  letter  from  Mr.  Coward,  the  second 
medical  witness,  was  published  in  The  TimeSy  in  which  he  exone- 
rates himself  from  a  participation  in  this  erroneous  statement, 
observing  that  the  evidence  which  he  gave  Was  to  the  eflfect,  that 
**  sulphate  of  potash  is  not  a  poison ;  that  it  is  not  a  compound 
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of  sulphnr  and  potash,  but  of  sulphuric  acid  and  potash;  and 
that  it  is  aperient,  and  not  sedative  in  its  effects." 

This  is  in  accordance  with  the  prevailing  opinion  in  the  pro* 
fession ;  but  several  cases,  of  comparatively  recent  occurrence  on 
the  continent,  in  which  death  has  resulted  from  large  doses  of 
sulphate  of  potash,  have  led  some  practitioners  to  doubt  whether 
it  ought  not  to  be  classed  among  the  poisons. 

The  following  is  a  report  on  one  of  these  cases,  by  MM.  Che- 
vallier  and  Bayard,  published  in  the  Annales  d'Hygihi€  et  de 
Med.  Leg.  for  April,  1842  : 

*'  A  FEMALE,  who  had  been  recently  confined,  died  in  less  than 
two  hours  after  taking  a  purgative.  Legal  proceedings  were 
immediately  commenced  against  the  Pharmacicn  who  had  fur- 
nished the  medicine,  and  who  was  supposed  to  have  made  some 
mistake ;  and  Messrs.  Bayard  and  Chevallier  were  appointed  to 
investigate  the  facts  of  the  case. 

''  M.  Bayard,  on  opening  the  stomach,  found  signs  of  an  intes- 
tinal affection.  It  appeared  that  the  deceased^  a  week  after  her 
confinement,  had  taken  seven  grammes  (108  grains)  of  a  purga- 
tive salt,  which  ought  to  have  been  sulphate  of  potash ;  that  she 
was  immediately  attacked  with  violent  pains  in  the  stomach  and 
limbs,  and  with  vomiting;  that  these  symptoms  increased  in 
intensity  with  each  of  the  succeeding  five  doses  of  the  salt  that 
were  taken ;  and  that  the  patient  died  soon  afterwards. 

'*  M.Chevallier  subsequently  performed  a  series  of  experiments : 
First,  on  the  matters  contained  in  the  digestive  canal  of  the 
deceased ;  he  was  unable  to  find  a  trace  of  any  poisonous  sub- 
stance— the  salt  found  was  pure  sulphate  of  potash.  Secondly, 
on  different  salts  which  had  been  seized  at  the  house  of  the 
Pharmacien,  but  none  of  these  were  of  a  poisonous  nature. 

"  Messrs.  Bayard  and  Chevallier  have  no  hesitation  in  statrog, 
that  there  was  no  mistake  on  the  part  of  the  Pharmacien  who 
prepared  the  medicine,  that  the  result  must  be  attributed  to  the 
action  of  the  sulphate  of  potash,  and  that  the  peculiar  condition 
of  the  patient  no  doubt  contributed  to  the  effect  so  unexpectedly 
produced. 

"  The  Chamber  of  Council  determined,  on  this  report,  that  there 
was  no  ground  for  proceeding  against  the  prisoner." 

M.  Chevallier  subsequently  published  some  additional  remarks 
on  this  case,  in  the  Journal  de  Chimie  Medicale,  as  follows : 

''  Sulphate  of  potash,  which  is  frequently  given  to  women  during 
their  confinement,  in  doses  of  one,  two,  or  four  drachms,  ought 
not  to  be  sold  by  the  Pharmaciens  without  some  precaution, 
unless  ordered  by  a  Physician,  as  it  appears  to  act,  in  some  cases, 
as  a  poison. 

'*  Our  attention  has  been  directed  to  this  salt,  in  coBsequence 
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of  the  proceedings  which  have  recently  been  bsthnted  againtt  a 
Phannacien  who,  in  compliance  with  the  directions  of  a  Phy- 
sician's prescription,  administered  two  drachms  of  sulphate  of 
potash  to  a  female  soon  after  her  confinement — the  effects  being 
sudi  as  to  induce  the  belief  that  the  patient  had  taken  poison. 

^  The  following  accounts,  relative  to  the  action  of  this  salt, 
have  already  been  published  : 

**  Ist.  By  Messrs.  Merat  and  Delens,  in  the  Dictionnaire 
Universel  de  Matiere  Medicale^  p.  485.  The  authors  express 
themselves  as  follows:  *'  We  saw  in  1821,  thirty  grammes  (463 
gxains)  of  this  salt,  taken,  in  error,  instead  of  Seidlitz  powder, 
produce  effects  similar  to  poisoning — sense  of  burning  and  pain 
m  the  stomach,  vomiting,''  &c. 

"  2d.  By  J.  G.  Greisel,  Univ.  Acad.  Nat.  Cur.  1672,  p.  77. 
He  states,  that  two  grammes  (thirty  grains)  of  sulphate  of  pot- 
ash caused  violent  purging  and  death;  but  remarks,  that  these 
effects  may  be  attribute  to  the  previous  condition  of  the  patient, 
which  rendered  the  remedy  inappropriate,  rather  than  to  the 
activity  of  the  salt. 

"  3a.  By  Gardieu,  Diet  de$  Sciences  Med.^  vol.  vii.,  p.  165, 
who  says,  that  small  doses  of  this  salt  irritate  the  stomach  and 
intestines  of  ddicate  females. 

**  4th«  By  Sobaux,  a  Surgeon  of  Conflans*Sainte*Honorine  ; 
who,  from  the  effects  he  had  observed  in  four  cases,  endeavoured 
to  prove  that  sulphate  of  potash  was  a  dangerous  remedy.'' 

Dr.  BoNKASSiES  has  reported  the  following  case  in  the  Gazette 
des  HSpitatix,  for  December,  1843: 

**  A  female  who  had  got  well  over  her  confinement,  and  was  in 
the  enjoyment  of  good  health,  wishing  to  get  rid  of  the  milk 
which  inconvenienced  her,  took  six  hundred  grains  of  sulphate 
of  potash,  in  three  doses.  The  first  dose  was  rejected  by  the 
stomach ;  the  second  dose  brought  on  sickness,  vomiting,  purg- 
ing, and  cramps ;  on  taking  the  third  dose,  all  the  symptoms  of 
cholera  were  manifested,  and  the  patient  died. 

^'On  examining  the  stomach,  sulphate  of  potash  in  the  solid  state 
was  found  there,  and  some  appearance  of  inflammation.  Frag- 
ments of  the  salt  were  also  found  on  the  surface  of  the  intestines.*' 

If  sulphate  of  potash  is  to  be  ranked  among  the  poisonst  the 
same  argument  may  apply  probably  to  bitartrate  of  potash,  sul- 
phate of  magnesiat  nitrate  of  potash,  and  other  salts,  which, 
although  not  considered  to  be  poisons,  may  produce  fatal  conse- 
qnences,  if  administered  in  excess.  Mr.  Tyson  relates  a  case  in 
the  Medical  Gazette  (vol.  xxi.,  p.  177),  of  a  man  who  swallowed 
fonr  or  five  tabiespoonfuls  of  cream  of  tertar,  to  counteract  the 
e&cts  of  drunkenness,  and  died  in  the  course  of  three  days,  after 

s2 
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mncb  pain/'  violent  vomiting,  and  other  symptoms  of  gastro* 
enteritis.  His  stomach  and  intestines  were  found  to  be  much 
inflamed. 

Cases  of  this  description  possess  great  interest  to  the  Pharma* 
ceutical  Chemist,  who  is  at  ali  times  liable  to  be  called  upon  to 
give  evidence  as  to  the  properties,  doses,  and  constitution  of  any 
substance  which  may  be  suspected  to  have  occasioned  death ; 
and  a  neglect  of  that  education  which  alone  can  qualify  a  person 
for  giving  such  evidence,  may  entail  upon  him  much  discredit  and 
mortification. 

We  take  this  opportunity  of  adverting  to  the  frequent  applica- 
tions which  are  made  to  Chemists  for  medicines  to  procure  abor- 
tion, which  subject  has  lately  been  alluded  to  by  some  of  our 
correspondents.  It  ought  to  be  generally  understood,  that  to 
supply  any  medicine  for  this  purpose  is  not  only  unjustifiable  in 
a  moral  point  of  view,  but  the  offender  is  liable  to  the  most  se- 
vere punishment  which  the  law  can  inflict.  The  prevailing  opi- 
nion that  some  substances  act  specifically  in  the  above  manner,  is 
an  error ;  and  the  eflect  can  only  be  produced  indirectly  by  so 
far  reducing  the  powers  of  the  system,  as  to  endanger  the  life  of 
the  mother  as  well  as  that  of  the  child. 

In  the  above  instance  no  blame  whatever  is  attached  to  Mr. 
Sadler,  who  was  not  made  acquainted  with  the  criminal  intentions 
of  the  party  purchasing  the  sulphate  of  potash ;  and  whose 
evidence,  at  the  inquest,  was  perfectly  clear  and  consistent ;  but 
had  he  been  informed  to  what  use  the  salt  was  to  be  applied,  he 
would  not  have  been  justified  in  selling  it  for  such  a  purpose. 

On  the  18th  of  October,  a  letter,  signed  "A  Surgeon,"  ap- 
peared in  the  TimeSy  in  which  the  author  speculated  upon  the 
probability  of  the  sulphate  of  potash,  which  was  administered  to 
Mary  Haynes,  having  been  contaminated  with  some  metallic  poi- 
son. The  grounds  upon  which  he  entertained  this  suspicion  were 
stated  to  be,  that  ''sulphate  of  potash,  when  in  a  state  of  purity» 
is  notliing  more  than  a  saline  purgative ;  and  although  the  dose 
given  by  the  husband  was  certainly  excessive,"  he  did  not  believe 
that  ic  would  have  been  sufficient  to  cause  death,  had  the  drug 
been  pure.  Secondly,  the  author  stated,  that  *'  sulphate  of  pot- 
ash is  the  residual  salt  left  after  the  preparation  of  nitric  acid, 
saturated  with  an  extra  quantity  of  carbonate  of  potash.  Nitric 
acid  is  obtained  by  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid,  or  of  iron  pyrites 
on  nitrate  of  potash  ;  and  it  is  a  well-known  fact,  that  the  oil  of 
vitriol  of  commerce  and  iron  pyrites  contain  arsenic,  zinc,  or 
copper,  which  may,  during  the  process,  be  readily  transferred, 
either  as  a  whole  or  a  part,  to  the  residual  salt  of  potash,  thus 
contaminating  it  with  a  most  dangerous  poison."  He  alluded  to 
the  cases  reported  on  the  continent,  in  which  death  was  said  to 
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have  been  occasioned  by  sulphate  of  potash,  and  mentioned  one 
instance,  in  which  M.  Moritz  had  found  a  notable  quantity  of 
zinc  or  copper  in  the  salt.  The  letter  concluded  with  a  recom- 
mendation to  Messrs.  French  and  Sadler  to  submit  to  chemical 
analysis  the  salt  which  remained  in  the  bottle. 

In  consequence  of  this  letter  a  portion  of  the  salt  was  submitted 
to  Professor  Brande  for  analysis,  and  the  following  is  a  copy  of 
the  Professor*s  certificate : 

*'Bc^Mini,  Thursday,  Oct  1921 

"Sib, — ^I  hare  caieftilly  examined  the  sample  of  sulphate  of  potash, 
brought  to  me  yesterday  by  your  messenger. 

''  I  find  no  trace  m  it  of  arsenic,  lead,  copper,  anthnony,  or  any  other 
metal ;  it  is  a  pure  and  neutral  sulphate  of  potassa. 

"  Tours  faithfolly,     WmJAM  Thomas  BaAMDS. 

To  Mr.  £^ENCH,  18,  Norton,  Foigate." 

This  statement  was  fully  confirmed  by  Messrs.  Howard  and 
Kent  the  manufacturers  of  the  article,  who  were  enabled  to  vouch 
for  its  purity. 

DEATH  OCCASIONED  BY  LAUDANUM. 

The  Carnarvon  and  Denbigh  Herald^  of  October  7th,  contains 
an  account  of  the  death  of  two  infants,  the  children  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Rogers,  of  Carnarvon,  in  consequence  of  the  administration 
of  laudanum  by  the  servant.  The  following  are  the  particulars 
of  the  case,  as  they  transpired  at  the  inquest : 

Mrs.  Rogers,  observing  at  half-past  eight  on  Saturday  evening, 
October  1st,  that  the  youngest  child  (nine  weeks  old)  was  un- 
naturally drowsy,  and  breathing  with  difficulty,  sent  for  Mr.  W.  R. 
Williams,  surgeon,  who  found  the  child  insensible  and  in  a  con- 
vulsive state.  The  convulsion  was  chiefly  in  the  face  and  upper 
extremities,  and  the  symptoms  denoted  the  action  of  a  powerful 
narcotic.  Mrs.  Rogers,  on  being  interrogated,  said  that  no  nar* 
cotic  had  been  administered,  but  that  she  had  sent  the  servant 
for  "  three-halfpennyworth  of  gin  to  make  punch  for  the  baby 
and  the  elder  child"  (a  year  and  seven  months  old).  She  was 
positive  she  had  ordered  nothing  but  gin.  Mr.  Williams  pre- 
scribed a  warm  bath  and  a  clyster,  after  which  he  administered 
a  small  quantity  of  croton  oil  in  syrup.  The  child  appeared  to 
revive,  and  he  did  not  see  her  agam  until  seven  in  the  morning. 

The  elder  child,  who  at  bedtime  appeared  in  good  health,  was 
seized  with  convulsions  about  two  o'clock.  The  means  recom- 
mended for  the  other  child  were  resorted  to  in  the  hope  that 
they  would  produce  the  desired  effect,  and  no  medical  man  was 
sent  for  until  six  in  the  morning ;  but  before  the  arrival  of  Mr. 
Williams,  the  child  was  dead.    The  infant  expired  at  nine  o'clock. 

Mr.  Roberts,  surgeon,  who  was  called  in  at  eight  in  the 
morning,  corroborated  the  testimony  of  Mr. Williams,  in  reference 
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to  the  symptoois  of  the  youngest  chiidy  which  he  ascribed  to  a 
narcotic  poison ;  and  after  some  investigation  the  upper  nurse- 
maid admitted,  that  she  had  sent  her  fellow-servant  for  a  penny- 
worth of  laudanum,  and  had  administered  a  portion  to  each  of 
the  children  for  the  purpose  of  inducing  sleep  during  the  night.^ 
The  eldest  child  had  some  gin  likewise. 

Mr,  W.  P.  Williams  (chemist)  deposed  that  he  had  supplied 
the  laudanum ;  he  gave  one  drachm.  As  the  quantity  was  small, 
and  he  was  busy  at  the  time,  he  did  not  label  it,  which  omission 
was  at  variance  with  his  usual  practice. 

Mr.  Williams  (the  surgeon)  considered  that  from  eight  to 
fifteen  minims  of  laudanum  might  cause  the  death  of  children  so . 
young  as  the  deceased.  Mr.  Roberts  gave  a  similar  opinion,  and 
also  stated  that  death  might  be  occasioned  by  a  quantity  so 
small  as  to  escape  detection  by  smell  or  chemical  means  on  a 
post  mortem  examination. 

On  account  of  this  admission,  the  coroner  refused  to  issue  an 
order  for  the  examination,  considering  it  unnecessary,  especially 
since  the  administration  of  laudanum  had  been  proved. 

The  coroner,  in  charging  the  jury,  stated  that  it  was  for  tiiem 
to  consider  whether  the  laudanum  which  had  been  given  had 
occasioned  death,  and  if  so,  whether  the  verdict  should  be  vtosi- 
sloMgkier,  or  misadventure.  There  being  no  evidence  whatever- 
of  malice  or  intention,  vmrder  was  out  of  the  question.  He 
read  a  passage  in  which  Mr.  Jervis  describes  the  distinction  be- 
tween the  administration  of  drugs  by  a  professional  man,  and  by 
a  person  not  duly  authorized  to  administer  them,  and  observed 
that  the  recklessness  implied  in  the  act  of  presuming  to  admi- 
nister active  and  dangerous  medicines  without  competent  know- 
ledge and  authority,  might  bring  the  issue,  if  death  ensued, 
under  the  case  of  manslaughter.  If  a  medical  permm  had  emd 
in  judgment  as  to  what  w€ls  a  proper  dose^  the  result,  iffatalf 
could  (ndy  he  regarded  as  death  by  inadvertence:  but  when 
noi^medical  persons  Uxke  upon  themselves  to  meddle  with  drugsy 
they  do  it  on  their  own  responsibility.  The  servant  had  receivwl 
no  authority  or  permission  from  the  mother  of  the  children  to 
administer  laudanum,  although  she  had  been  authorised  to  give 
a  little  gin.  That  she  knew,  she  had  been  to  blame,  was  obvious- 
from  the  fact  that,  in  the  first  instance,  she  denied  having 
administered  laudanum ;  which  denial  was  to  be  regretted,  as  it 
prevented  the  timely  application  of  proper  remedies.  The  grief 
which  she  evinced  at  the  result  of  her  imprudence,  was  in  her 
favour;  and  the  younger  servant  having  merely  acted  as  aa 
agent  in  fetching  the  laudanum  could  not  be  implicated.  The 
Jury  returned  a  verdict  of  Manslaughter  against  the  elder 
aujiemaid  oaboth  inquisitions. 
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Ak  Inqttbst  was  held  at  the  '*  Oan  Tavern,''  PhnKco,  on 
Tbacsday  eveniii^,  October  the  5th,  on  the  body  of  an  infant^ 
the  natnral  daughter  of  a  young  woman,  lately  stiHroom-maid 
in  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Club-house,  Pall  Mall.  On  the 
previoDS  Monday,  the  child  was  very  restless,  and  the  mother,  in 
order  to  give  it  relief,  administered  half  a  teaspoonful  of  lauda* 
num  hi  some  gruel.  The  child  remained  easy  for  some  hours, 
and  then  fell  into  a  stupor,  from  which  it  did  not  recover,  but 
died  in  the  afternoon. 

Notwithstanding  the  repeated  cautions  which  have  been  given 
to  the  public  respecting  the  danger  of  administering  opiates  to 
young  children,  the  practice  prevails  to  so  great  an  extent  that 
It  is  impossible  to  estimate  the  amount  of  mischief  which  results 
from  it  Godfrey's  Cordial  is  considered  by  many  ignorant 
persons  a  panacea  for  all  the  ailments  of  children,  and,  in  many 
of  the  cases  in  which  it  is  resorted  to,  it  is  in  fact  the  worst  things 
which  could  be  given.  In  some  of  the  manufacturing  districts, 
especially  where  the  majority  of  the  persons  employed  are 
women,  the  children,  being  deprived  of  the  care  of  their  mothers 
during  a  large  portion  of  the  day,  are  kept  quiet  by  means  of 
Godfrey's  Cordial.  By  the  constant  repetition  of  this  unnatural 
sedative,  their  constitutions  become  so  far  accustomed  to  its 
action,  that  the  dose  is,  in  many  cases,  mcreased  to  an  almost 
incredible  extent,  in  order  to  produce  the  desired  effect.  Thehr 
health  becomes  undermined,  and  their  miserable  and  emaciated 
condition,  denotes  the  joint  influence  of  neglect  and  slow  pooon. 


DEATH  SUPPOSED  TO  HAVE  BEEN  OCCASIONED 
BY  AN  OVERDOSE  OF  MERCURY. 

Mr.  Baker  held  an  inquest  at  the  ^  Woolsack,*'  Brick  Lane, 
St.  Luke's,  on  the  body  of  Mr.  Francis  Gha^kley,  aged  forty,  a 
butcher.  Mr.  Mark  (surgeon),  of  Nelson  Street,  City  Road,  said  * 
he  had  attended  the  deceased  from  August  until  Tuesday  last 
(about  six  weeks),  when  he  died.  The  witness  attributed  his  death 
to  an  overdose  of  mercury,  consisting  of  three  grains  of  calomel 
and  six  grains  of  blue  pill,  which  had  been  taken  at  bed-Ume,  and 
followed  by  an  ordinary  black  draught  in  the  morning.  "Witnew 
considered  the  dose  inordinate,  and  sufficient  for  at  least  three 
persons !  When  he  was  called  in,  he  found  the  month  of  the 
patient  affected  by  mercury,  on  which,  together  with  the  appear* 
ances  observed  on  thepoH  mortem  examinatkm,  he  idanded  his 
opinion  as  to  the  cause  of  death. 

It  is  important  to  observe,  that  at  the  time  this  evidence  was 
given,  it  was  supposed  that  the  prescription  had  been  written  by 
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8n  unqualified  practitioner ;  bat  this  was  contradicted  by  Mr. 
Dickinson  y  the  author  of  it,  who  sent  a  letter  to  the  TimeSf  on 
the  3d  of  October,  stating  that  he  had  been  in  practice  above 
thirty  years,  detailing  the  particulars  of  the  case,  and  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  he  ordered  the  medicine,  and  at  the 
same  time  calling  in  question  the  judgment  and  professional 
fairness  of  Mr.  Mark,  in  representing  three  grains  of  calomel 
and  six  of  blue  pill  to  be  an  inordinate  dose^  sufficient  for  three 
persons.  Mr.  Dickinson  admitted,  that  when  he  saw  the  patient 
two  days  after  he  had  taken  the  pills,  he  found  him  under  the, 
influence  of  mercury,  which  he  ascribed  either  to  some  idiosyn- 
cracy  of  constitution,  or  to  exposure  to  cold  and  damp  atmosphere. 
The  patient,  on  being  asked  whether  he  had  taken  any  other 
medicine,  admitted  that  he  had  taken  some  pills  of  the  com* 
position  of  which  he  was  ignorant.  From  the  suppression  of 
these  circumstances  at  the  inquest>  Mr.  Dickinson  inferred  that 
the  cause  of  death  had  not  been  satisfactorily  proved,  nor  pro- 
perly investigated. 

THE  SALE  OF  SPIRITS  OF  WINE. 

Mr.  Woollet  (Secretary  at  Manchester)  informs  us,  that 
the  case  of  Mr.  Holyoake  has  terminated ;  the  Board  of  Excise 
having  intimated  to  him  that  the  charge  against  him  is  with- 
drawn, not,  however,  in  time  to  save  him  from  the  expense  of 
r^taining  counsel,  and  of  other  preparatory  measures.  Tliis  case 
IS  an  illustration  of  the  arbitrary  power  possessed  by  the  ofificers 
of  excise,  in  annoying  individuals.   (See  our  last  No.,  p.  167.) 

A  general  order  was  recently  issued  by  the  Board  of  Excise, 
and  copies  of  it  were  transmitted  to  the  various  district  officers^ 
who  were  instructed  to  wait  upon  the  Apothecaries  and  Chemists 
in  their  respective  localities,  in  order  to  place  every  individual 
in  possession  of  the  needful  information  respecting  the  intentions 
of  the  Board.  Wishing  to  give  our  readers  an  authentic  copy  of 
this  document,  which  we  had  not  been  able  (o  obtain,  we  applied 
personally  at  the  General  Excise  Office  for  a  printed  copy.  This 
was  refused  on  the  ground,  that  no  orders  had  been  received  to 
furnish  it  to  individuals  in  the  trade,  it  having  been  issued  for 
the  use  of  the  excise  officers.  We  were  not  even  favoured  with  a 
«ght  of  the  document ;  in  fact,  we  have  reason  to  believe  that 
the  subject  is  still  under  consideration. 

With  some  difficulty  we  have  succeeded,  through  another 
channel,  in  obtaining  the  order,  which  is  subjoined.  Our  readers 
will  perceive  that  it  is  not  in  accordance  with  the  answer  given  by 
the  Commissioners  to  the  deputation  of  Chemists  a^d  Druggists 
during  the  month  of  March  (see  vol.  ii.  p.  595).    It  is  satisfactory 
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to  find  that  the  law  in  its  pre^nt  state  not  only  puzzles  the 
lawyers,  but  that  even  the  Comniissioners  themselves  vary  their 
interpretations  of  it  from  time  to  time.     No  stronger  proof  could 
be  advanced  of  the  necessity  of  some  alteration  or  amendment. 
"  GENERAL  ORDER. 

"  ^ImS^  ]  "**  ^^*  ^®^- 

**  It  having  been  discoyered  that  various  Apothecaries,  Chemists,  and  Dru^ 
gists,  have  been  selling  spirits  of  wine  in  a  pure  and  unmedicated  state,  by 
•whidi  they  have  incurred  the  £50  penalty,  by  6  Geo.  IV.,  c.  81,  sec.  26,  for 
retailing  spirits  without  licence,  and  various  other  penaltiei  for  not  makiiig 
entry  of  the  premises,  and  receiving  spirits  without  permit 

••Ordered, 

•*  That  the  attention  of  ike  several  collectors,  supervisors,  and  officers  in 
the  United  Kingdom,  be  directed  to  the  subject,  and  that  the  officers  call  upon 
the  different  Surgeons,  Ajpothecaries,  Chemists,  and  Druggists  in  their  re- 
spective Divirions  and  Rides,  and  respectfully  explain  to  each  of  them  the 
liabilities  which  they  will  incur  under  the  above  law,  should  they  sell  pufe 
and  unmedicated  spirits  of  wine  without  entry  and  licence.  ^  And  if  any  cases 
be  discovered,  where  such  practices  are  continued  after  the'parties  have  been 
cautioned,  the  same  must  be  stated  to  the  Board  for  prosecution. 

*'  A  Memorandum  must  be  entered  at  the  end  of  the  General  Entnr  Book, 
of  the  date  when,  and  the  names  of  the  persons  to  whom  this  order  shall 
have  been  communicated  by  the  officers  respectively. 

"  (By  the  Board)        Charles  Browne.'* 

TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

In  answer  to  the  enquiries  of  "  Oj,"  in  our  last  number,  we  have  received 
several  communications,  containing  formulae  for 

BRASS  FOLISHDYa  PASTE. 

(No.  I)— Rotten  Stone,  2  part&— Soft  Soap,  1  part—Oil  of  Amber,  ^  part 
(No.  2.)— Oxalic  Acid,  2  oz.— -Soft  Soap,  4  lb.— Sweet  Oil,  ilb.— OU  of 

Amber,  I  oz.— Rotten  Stone,  4}  lb.— Boiling  Water,  1  lb.    Mix. 
Some  Correspondents  recommend  the  substitution  of  Spirit  of  Turpentine 

and  Sweet  Oil,  for  Oil  of  Amber.    On  using  the  above,  a  sufficient  quantity 

of  water  is  to  be  added  to  reduce  it  to  the  consistence  of  cream. 

FURXirUBE  PASTE. 

No.  1.     No.S.     No.  3. 

Bees  Wax 4Ib.  IJ  lb.  lib. 

Spirit  of  Turpentine  (coloured  with  alkanet  root)  8  lb.  1  lb.  1  lb. 

Rosin    lib.  i—  — 

Linseed  Oil |  —       —  lib. 

PUBNirURE  CREAM. 

(No.  1)  :— Spirit  of  Turpentine  thickened  with  White  Wax. 

^No.2.)  Linseed  Oil,  2}  lb.— DistUled  Vinegar,  6  oz.— Spirit  of  Tur* 
pentine,  3  oz. — Hydrochloric  Acid,  1  oz. — Spirits  of  Wine,  2  oz.    Mix. 

(No.  3.)— Bees'  Wax,  3  oz.— Pearl  Ashes,  2  oz.— Water,  6  oz.  Mix  with 
heat  and  add,  Boiled  Oil,  4  oz — Spirit  of  Turpentine,  5  oz.    Mix. 

Pbeston  Smellimo  Salts  :— The  bottles  to  be  filled  with  Carbonate  of 
Ammonia  in  small  pieces,  and  one  drachm  of  the  following  mixture  to  be 
added  to  each :  Oil  of  Bergamot^  3j.— Oils  of  Gloves  and  Lavender,  each  3s8. 
—Strongest  solution  of  Ammonia,  Jij.    Mix. 

One  of  these  Correspondents  also  gives  the  following  formula  for  French 
Polish  : — Shellac,  S^"- — Oxalic  Acid,  35 . — ^Naphtha,  Jiv.  Dissolve,  and 
then  add,  Linseed  Oil,  |p«    Mix. 
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W.  A.  H.  —  To  gild  Gennan  Silver  by  Oie  electrotype  proeess,  dowbie 
two  ounces  of  Cyanide  of  Potassium  in  a  pint  of  warm  distilled  watei^  to 
-wliich  add  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of  Oxide  of  Gold.  Let  the  German  Silyer 
or  other  article  be  well  cleaned  from  grease  and  sand,  then  dipped  in  dilute 
nitric  acid.    A  smgle  cell  or  the  battery  ^ntjcefis  may  be  emplojred. 

P.  B. — Strontia  and  StrontiaxL  are  synonymous^  terms,  meaning  the  oxide 
of  the  metal  Strontium. 

J.  W.  Williams  wishes  to  know  if  there  is  "any  method  of  preserving 
the  sweets  of  cider."  Not  being  practically  acquainted  with  the  manufacture 
of  ddiet,  we  axe  unable  to  answer,  nor,  indeed,  do  we  distinctly  understand, 
this  question. 

"  e*"  inquires,  **  When  Opium  is  ordered  in  a  prescription«  whidi  kind  of 
the  drug  is  to  be  used.  Opium,  dried  Opium,  or  powdered  Opium  ? — Answer, 
Opium.  The  definition  of  the  term  in  the  Pharmacoposia  is— The  concrete 
Juice  of  the  unripe  capsules  of  Papaver  somniferum. 

P.— Crystallized  Carbonate  of  Soda  is  ordered  ia  the  Phaimacopaia  to 
be  used  in  estimating  the  strength  of  Acetic  Add.  This  salt^  if  pure,  is 
uniform  in  its  strengSi,  containing  ten  equivalents  of  water*  The  specific 
gravity  of  the  acid  is  very  easilytaken. 

^  Calamus." — ^The  Ceratum  Tlumbi  Compositum  of  the  Pharmacopoeia  is 
generally  sold  for  Goulard's  Cerate.  The  formula  for  this  diffesB  from 
Goulard's  original  recipe,  in  ordering  Camphor,  while  the  other  directs  a 
Urge  quantity  of  water  to  be  mixed  with  the  Cerate*  LiqiLOt  Potaasee,  when 
diluted,  may  DO  coloured  with  Tincture  of  Catechu. 

A.  P.  S. — Verjuice  is  the  expressed  juice  of  the  wild  apple*  or  crab,  which 
has  imdergone  the  acetous  fermentation.  On  the  Continent  it  is  made  from 
the  grape. 

A.  Y.  B.—An  Ethereal  Tincture  of  Cantharides  —  one  part  of  canthaTides 
to  eight  of  ether— makes  a  good  vesicating  fluid. 

"  An  Associate." — We  know  of  no  good  chemical  test,  by  which  to 
detect  the  presence  of  capsicums  in  powdered  black  pepper.  The  microBCope 
would  probably  be  the  best  means. 

A.  B.  C. — We  are  not  acquainted  with  any  good  filtering  machine  that  we 
oodld  recommend  for  tinctures,  wines,  &c.  Several  contrivances  for  this 
purpose  have  been  intzoduced,  but  we  continue  to  use  the  funnel  and  filter- 
ing paper. 

"  An  Amsmcak."— To  obtain  cod-liver  oil,  tie  up  (ke  livers  in  a  cbth  or 
bag,  and  boU  them  in  water  until  the  oil  rises  to  the  surface,  when  it  is  to  be 
coUected  and  filtered. 

M.P.S.  wishes  to  know  how  he  can  recover  the  excess  of  copper  fi^m  a 
cobalt  colour,  to  which  sulphate  of  coj^per  was  added.  [We  thmk  the  ex- 
pense of  restoring  the  colour  to  its  original  state  would  be  greater  than  that 
of  making  a  new  one]. 

Phabmacopolxst. — Iron  filings  may  be  separated  from  particles  of  copper 
by  means  of  a  magnet 

H.  A.  T.  thinks  the  Pharmaceutical  Journal  ought  not  to  be  the  vehicle 
for  inquiring  into  the  properties  of  various  secret  medicines,  and  publishing 
private  formulae,  whicn  practice  he  considers  uiyust  to  individuals,  and  cal- 
culated to  give  rise  to  fraud  and  to  engender  ill  feeling  among  our  Members. 
[We  should  be  extremely  sony,  while  obliging  one  Correspondent  to  ii^ure  or 
give  offence  to  another.  It  is  not  an  easy  ta^  which  we  have  to  perfoim,  for 
while  one  Corre^ondent  thinks  we  publish  too  much,  others  complain  that 
our  Answers  are  not  sufficiently  explicit] 

Mr.  Setchfield  thinks  we  ought  to  give  more  practical- information;  and 
wishes  to  know  the  method  of  obtaining  pyroligneous  acid.  [Dr.  Ure's  de- 
scription of  the  process  occupies  two  pages  of  small  print  with  a  woodcnft, 
which  we  cannot  condense  into  our  space,  and  therefore  refer  to  the  Dic- 
tionary of  Arts  and  Manufitcturers,  page  1052.] 
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Mb.  Sullt  has  sent  a  sample  of  snccedaaeum  for  the  teeth,  composed  of 
bumuth  5^1  l^^&d  5^»  ^  5iUi  melted  in  a  crucible  with  **  mercury  in  a  suf- 
ficient quantity,  that  when  a  Uttle  of  the  fluid  metal  is  poured  ou  the  hand, 
the  heat  can  be  borne  comfortably."  [A  cat's  paw  would  be  useful  in  testing 
this  compound.] 

^  Ak  Associate"  (Knightsbiidge).— We  haye  not  seen  any  published  for- 
mula for  **  Solution  of  Myrrh  and  Borax." 

G.  I.  A.  (Liyerpool). —  Neither  haye  we  seen  "  crystallized  oil  fot  the 
hair."    **  Lip  salye  balls,"  consist  of  camphorated  wax  cast  in  a  mould. 

K.  P.  M.  (Leeds). — Formule  for  freezing  mixtures  mav  be  found  in 
almost  eyery  wodc  on  Chemistry.  One  of  the  best  consists  of  equal  parts  of 
nitrate  of  potash  and  sal  ammoniac. 

A.  M.  P.  S. — Oj  in  a  prescription  signifies  twenty  ounces.  Whether 
Physicians  always  use  it  in  this  sense,  or  not,  is  a  question  which  we  cannot 
answer.  Gnm  is  not  so  good  a  yehicle  for  suspending  spermaceti  as  the 
yolk  of  an  egg,  and  cannot  be  made  to  form  an  elegant  mixture. 

"  Tno"  (1.)— Carbonic  acid,  when  it  enters  the  bmgt  acts  as  a  narcotic 
poison — a  result  which  does  not  occur  when  it  is  taken  in  an  efferrescing 
drau^t  into  the  stomach.  Pure  carbonic  acid  causes  spasm  of  the  glottis,  9a4. 
does  not  enter  the  lungs. — (2  )  Dilute  the  acid.— (3.)  Red  oxide  of  mercury 
is  liable  to  decomposition :  when  oxygen  is  giyen  off,  the  metal  or  protoxida 
is  left,  which  giyes  the  ointment  a  gray  colour. 

'*  Ttbo"  (Nou  2.)-— Substances  which  are  incompatible  in  mixtures  are 
also  incompatible  in  pills.  Decomposition  does  not  of  necessity  imply  in- 
compatibility. It  is  not,  howeyer,  our  place  to  go  into  this  subject,  which  is 
the  province  of  the  Physician. 

R.  H.B.  (Plymouth)  inquires:  1.  Whether  Chemists  are  justified  in 
haying  the  words  Medical  Chemist  oyer  their  doors  f  2.  To  what  extent 
are  Chemists  justified  in  prescribing  ?  3*  And  whether  the  Society  reoon- 
mend  Chemists  to  emigrate  ?  [L  The  term  Medical  Chemist  being  equiyo- 
cal,  is  olyectionable.  2.  See  yol.  i.  page  176.  3.  If  half  the  Chemists  in  Great 
Britain  would  emigrate,  they  would  oblige  the  other  halfl] 

*'  Bestanum."— Such  adyertisements  are  disreputable  and  improper. 

M.  D.  draws  our  attention  to  the  reprehensible  practice  of  giying  "  testi- 
monials," and  "  cases  of  cure,"  as  a  puff  for  quack  medicines,  and  endosss 
a  specimen  emanating  frmn  a  member  of  the  Fhabmacbutigai.  Socibtt. 
We  quite  agree  with  our  Correspondent  in  the  opinion  that  such  practices  are 
disreputable  and  detrimental  to  the  character  of  the  parties  implicated.  At 
the  same  time  we  must  confess  that  this  is  the  first  case  of  the  kmd  which  has 
come  before  our  notice  of  a  Chemist  lending  his  name  to  a  quack.  The 
testimonials  which  we  usually  meet  with  in  sudli  cases  are  signed  M.D,  or 
M.R.C.S. 

''  Fbatbs'*  (Newcastle)  has  sent  a  curious  specimen  of  a  shop-bill, 
issued  by  a  person  calling  himself  a  "  Chemist  and  Druggist,  Vinegar, 
Blacking,  and  Ink  Manu&cturer,  and  General  Dealer,  wholesale  and  retail." 

Another  Correspondent  (Stokesley)  has  sent  two  bills  of  a  similar  de- 
scription. We  haye  also  receiyed  one  from  Bath.  These  documents  are  so 
remarkable,  that  we  intend,  at  a  future  time,  to  publish  extracts  from  them 
as  well  as  others  of  the  genus  for  the  amusement  of  our  readers,  and  in  order 
to  point  out  the  necessi^  of  establishing  an  effectual  distinction  between  the 
Genuine  Chemist  and  the  General  Dealer. 

"  Stopper"  wlAes  us  to  caution  our  readers  "respecting  an  impostor, 
who  is  going  round  town  to  Chemists  and  Druggists  with  marking-ink, 
stating  that  it  contains  no  silyer  and  will  bear  any  test*'  We  are  informed 
that  one  of  our  Members  found  it  necessarf,  not  long  ago,  to  expose  the  same 
person  by  public  adyertisement  [Our  Correspondent  states,  that  he  has 
enclosed  the  receipt,  but  this  has  not  come  to  hand.] 

R.  S.— We  belieye  no  restrictions  exist  in  India  respecting  (he  opening  of 
Chemists*  nieps* 
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*'  Publicola"  being  one  of  the  original  Associates,  may,  on  commencing 
business,  on  his  own  account,  become  a  Member  without  examination,  and 
continue  so  as  long  as  he  remains  in  the  business.  The  works  named  are  thje 
host  we  are  acquamted  with  on  the  subject  *'  Field's  Veterinary  Records/ 
lately  published  by  Longmans,  might  also  be  useful. 

An  A.P.S. — Pereira's  Materia  Medica  is  £2 :  lOs,  The  Second  Edition 
has  not  been  long  published.  The  Treatise  on  Diet,  by  the  same  Author, 
is  16#. 

J.E.L^  A.P.S.,  inquires  if  such  a  preparation  exists  as  JBther  Chlorinat  ? 
— [We  presume  our  Correspondent  alludes  to  chloric  ether.] 

*^  Pbabmacibm." — ^The  substitution  of  oil  of  bitter  almonds  for  the  almond 
cake,  in  making  the  bitter  almond  water,  is  objectionable ;  as  the  Oil  of  bitter 
almonds  undergoes  considerable  change  from  exposure  to  the  air  and  light, 
hydrocyanic  acid,  an  important  constituent,  being  given  gS,  and  hydmret  of 
benzule,  the  other  constituent,  being  partially  converted  into  benzoic  acid. 
On  this  account  it  is  desirable  to  use  the  water  recently  distilled  from  the 
cake  or  almond,  whenever  this  is  practicable,  although  it  may  be  allowable 
under  other  circumstances,  and  upon  an  emergency,  to  prepare  it  by  impreg- 
nating distilled  water  with  as  much  of  the  essential  oil  as  it  wlU  take  up,  pro- 
Tided  the  oil  has  been  kept  in  a  well-stopped  bottle,  and  is  not  very  old. 

**  JuvBW  18.**— There  is  evidently  a  typographical  error  in  the  sentence 
alluded  to ;  sesquiaxide  of  iron  is  mentioned  twice,  whereas  the  first  time  it 
should  be  protoxide.  The  earthen  tubes  employed  in  galvanic  apparatus  may 
be  obtained  of  any  of  the  dealers  in  electrical  apparatus. 

W.  A.  W.  Being  entirely  a  medical  question,  we  cannot  give  any  advice 
upon  it. 

'*  Q17.S8ITOB.*'  (No.  1.) — See  vol.  iL,  page  656,  of  this  Journal. 

**  Qu^siTOB."— (No.  2.)  Associates  become  admissible  to  the  nugor  exa- 
mination as  soon  as  they  have  determined  upon  commencing  business  on  their 
own  account  A  government  stamp  is  applied  to  authentic  weights  and  mea- 
sures. It  is  nevertheless  diflloult  to  obtain  any  minute  weights  perfectly  accu- 
rate.   Graduated  glass  measures  should  be  verified  before  being  used. 

**  NoN  Ullus,"  &c  (Isle  of  Wight) — See  vol.  ii.  page  5. 

"  Omeoa**  and  "  Z."— See  the  article  on  the  Examination  of  Associates. 
VoL  ii.,  No.  8,  p.  481. 

M.  P.  S.  suggests  the  plan  of  selling  a  *' rectified  tincture  of  alkanet  root'* 
(5iT.  to  the  gal),  for  cleaning  plate,  burning,  &c.  to  escape  the  penalty. 

**  Phabmaciek  *'  inquires  whether  it  bo  lawful  to  sell  spirits  disguised  with 
camphor  as  **  medicated  spirit  of  wine  ?**  [All  evasions  of  the  Act  are  at- 
tended with  some  risk.] 

Mr.  Owen  mentions  *'  An  Act  to  repeal  several  Duties  payable  on  Excise 
Liquors  in  Great  Britain,  and  to  impose  other  duties  in  lieu  thereof,  and  to 
amend  the  Laws  for  granting  Excise  Licenses,"  6th  Geo.  IV.  cap.  81,  which 
was  omitted  in  our  list  of  acts  relating  to  the  sale  of  spirit  of  wine,  p.  189. 

Z.  Z. — See  vol.  ii.  p.  724.  In  some  cases  an  interval  of  several  months 
has  intervened  between  the  sale  of  spirit  of  wine  and  the  information. 

L.  M.— See  vol.  iii,  page  54. 

A.  M.  B.— See  vol.  iL,  p.  403. 

W.  H.  P.,  M.P.S.— (1.)  See  notice  inside  the  cover  of  vol.  iil,  No.  3. 
(2).  See  vol  ii.,  pages  613  to  616. 
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REMUNERATION  FOR  LABOUR. 

Although  we  have  dwelt  at  some  length  on  the  paramount 
imp<Hrtaiice  of  scientific  knowledge  to  the  Pharmaceutical  Chemist, 
it  must  be  confessed  that  the  incentive  to  exertion,  and  in  fact 
the  legitimate  object  of  business  in  general,  is  remuneration. 
Abstractedly  speaking,  the  education  of  a  philosopher  is  not  that 
which  is  particularly  calculated  to  make  a  man  a  successful 
tradesman,  and  since  the  business  of  a  Chemist  is  intermediate 
between  a  learned  profession  and  a  mere  trade,,  it  is  our  duty  not 
to  overlook  those  considerations,  which  have  reference  to  the  sub- 
stantial returns  derivable  from  skilled  labour.  Having  become 
possessed  of  the  requisite  educational  qualifications,  the  nature 
and  extent  of  which  we  have  already  discussed,  the  Chemist 
should  endeavour  to  form  a  correct  estimate  of  the  value  of  his 
time  and  skill,  which  items  become  involved  in  the  calculation  of 
the  cost-price  of  his  commodities.  These  items  should  be  con- 
ddered  apart  from  that  which  is  correctly  denominated /7ro/?f,  since 
every  man  is  entitled  to  receive,  in  addition  to  a  fair  per-centage 
of  profit  on  his  capital,  an  equivalent  for  the  expense  and  labour  of 
learning  his  business,  the  amount  of  which  equivalent  must  be 
regulated  by  circumstances  relating  to  the  particular  nature  of  his 
occupation. 

Adam  Smith  very  justly  observes,  that  '*  the  five  following  are 
the  principal  circumstances  which  make  up  for  a  small  pecuniary 
gain  in  some  employments,  and  counterbalance  a. great  one  in 
others : — First,  the  agreeablenessor  disagreeableness  of  the  employ- 
ments themselves.  Secondly,  the  easiness  and  cheapness,  or  the 
difficulty  and.  expense  of  learning  them.  Thirdly,  the  constancy 
or  inconstancy,  of  employment  in  them.     Fourthly,  The  small  or 
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great  trast  wbich  must  be  reposed  in  liiose  vbo  exercise  them ; 
and,  fifthly,  the  probability  or  improbability  of  success  in  them." 

Applying  these  several  circumstances  to  the  particular  business 
under  consideration,  we  may  remark — 

First,  that  the  occupation  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Chemist 
subjects  him  to  great  privations.  All  his  hours  are  hours  of 
business.  His  daily  toil  is  spread  over,  on  an  average, y^een  or 
Msfom  hours:  aad  during  the  night  he  is  liable  to  be  ealled  i^n 
to  mioister  to  the  urgent  need  of  his  customers.  His  laboo^ 
although  requiring  but  a  moderate  degree  of  muscular  strength,  is 
wearing  to  his  constilutioD^  on  account  of  the  incessant  applieatioa 
of  body  and  mind  to  one  pursuit,  and  the  confined  and  frequently 
unwholesome  atmosphere  in  which  he  lives.  Wlule  prepariiig 
remedies  to  relieve  the  ailments  of  odiers,  it  too  often  happens  that 
he  injures  his  own  health,  and  is  obliged  to  relinquish  the  puxsintB 
in  the  study  of  which  he  has  expended  many  years  of  his  lifii. 
These  circumstances  very  properly  enhance  the  wages  of  laboor 
in  the  case  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Chemist. 

Secondly,  the  education  whidi  he  ought  to  undergo  is  attended 
with  much  labour  and  expense.  The  classical  education,  in  the  first 
instance,  the  premium  on  apprenticeship,  the  fees  for  attendance  of 
lectures,  the  purchase  of  books  and  apparatus — these  expenses'  ate 
within  the  reach  of  those  persons  only  whose  station  in  life  is  re- 
spectable, and  whose  labour  is  increased  in  value  by  the  extent  of 
their  acquirements.  Those  who  have  not  been  properfy  educaied 
are  of  course  in  fairness  entitled  to  a  much  smaller  amount  of 
refnuneratioiu 

Thirdly,  with  respect  to  the  constancy  or  inconstancy  of  employ- 
ment, although  the  daily  toil  of  the  Chemist  is  spread  oyet  fifteen 
or  sixteen  hours,  besides  occasional  night- work,  the  amount  of 
business  transacted  fluctuates  in  a  remaikaUe  degree.  Medicine 
is  not,  like  bread,  meat,  or  groceries,  a  necessary  of  Hfe  in  daily 
requisition.  It  is  only  resorted  to  oocanonally  by  thoee  whoM 
disordered  health  constitutes  not  the  rule,  but  the  exception. 
During  the  prevalence  of  an  epidemic,  at  an  unhealthy  season  of 
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the  year,  or  on  other  occasions  &youtable  to  the  prdpagation  o£ 
disease,  the  Chemist  is  probably  OFerdone  with  work,  and  haiassed 
with  the  anxiety  attending  his  responsible  aTOcatioa  ;  at  other  times 
he  may  stand  for  hours  behind  his  counter,  without  a  customer ;  and 
on  a  wet  day  his  total  receipts  may  sometimes  be  scarcely  sufficient 
to  pay  rent  and  taxes.  Consequently  the  occupation  of  the  Phar- 
maceutical Chemist  is  by  no  means  ccmstant,  and  the  value  of  his 
labour  must  rise  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  flnctuati<m  in  his 
employment. 

Fourthly,  the  trust  reposed  in  those  who  prepare  the  remedies 
for  the  desk,  is  second  only  to  that  which  belongs  to  the  medical 
practitioner  —  it  is  a  case-of  life  and  death ;  every  dose  which 
is  administered  places  the  safety  of  the  patient  in  the  hands  of 
the  compounder.  Not  only,  therefore,  is  the  Chemist  responsible 
to  ihe  public  in  reference  to  the  amount  <^  his  qualification,  but 
no  less  faith  must  be  reposed  in  his  moral  integrity  by  those  who 
trust  their  lives  in  hid  hands.  In  cases  of  this  kind  it  is  needless 
to  remark,  that  the  man  who  possesses  the  full  confidence  of  his 
patrons  or  employers  can  generally  command  a  proportional  remu- 
no^tion  for  his  labour. 

Fifthly,  the  probability  or  improbability  of  success  affects  the 
wages  of  labour ;  and,  in  this  respect,  again,  the  Chemist  is  not 
more  blessed  than  other  classes  of  the  community.  On  the  ccm- 
trary,  we  need  scarcely  inform  our  readers,  that  a  young  man 
who  embarks  his  capital  in  the  perishable  conmiodities  which  are 
<x>mprised  in  a  Druggist's  stock,  unless  he  enjoy  unusual  advan- 
tages in  regard  to  connexion,  patronage,  or  demand  for  drugs  in 
his  particular  locality,  has  reason  to  anticipate,  when  he  com- 
mences business  on  his  own  account,  an  uphill  course,  attended 
with  much  anxiety  and  privation  for  several  years  at  least ;  and, 
if  it  were  worth  while  to  cdJect  statistical  evidence  on  the  subject, 
it  would  be  easy  to  prove,  that  a  very  laige  majority  of  the  trade, 
even  after  they  are  well  established,  gain  with  difficulty  a  bare 
subostence.  That  these  evils  are  very  much  increased  by  the 
want  of  system  among  our  body,  and  the  consequent  inroads  of 
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unqualified  persons,  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt ;  and  we  may  hope 
that  the  moyement  which  is  now  in  progress  among  us  will,  in 
process  of  time,  effect  a  reformation,  not  only  in  the  professional 
character  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Chemist,  hut  also  in  the  amount 
of  just  remuneration  for  his  labour.     Under  any  circumstances^ 
the  risk,  in  the  case  of  the  Chemist,  may  be  considered  to  exceed 
the  average  when  compared  with   that  which    attends   other 
branches  of  ordiiuuy  trade.     The  butcher  and  the  baker  are  quite 
sure  of  success,  within  certain  limits,  which  are  reg^ated  by  the 
extent  of  the  population  in  the  district.     Most  persons  can  judge 
of  the  quality  of  bread  and  meat,  and  must  have  a  daily  supply  ; 
consequently  a  moderate  attention  to  business  will  ensure  to  the 
butcher  and  baker  the  patronage  of  their  neighbours.     But  the 
public,  not  being  learned  in  physic,  will  not  place  confidence  in 
a  stranger  whose  qualifications  and  character  rest  upon  the  testi- 
mony of  his  blue-bottle  and  his  shop-bill.     He  must,  therefore, 
expect  to  wait,  probably  many  years,  before  he  obtains  the  patron- 
age of  his  neighbours,  who,  in  the  interim,  instead  of  going  to 
the  nearest  shop  for  medicine,  which  is  not  an  article  of  every  day 
consumption,  take  any  opportunity  which  may  occur  of  obtaining 
it  elsewhere,  according  to  prejudice  or  habit.     Since,  then,  the 
chances  of  success,  in  the  case   of  the   Chemist,  are  less  than 
in  that  of  ordinary  mechanical  trades,  the  wages  of  his  labour 
ought,  in  fairness,  to  be  greater  in  the  same  proportion. 

It  is  important  to  notice  the  influence  of  the  five  circumstances 
above  enumerated,  on  the  occupation  of  the  Pharmaceutical 
Chemist,  for^  as  Adam  Smith  observes,  '*  the  apparent  difference 
in  the  profits  of  different  trades,  is  generally  a  deception  arising 
from  otur  not  always  distinguishing  what  ought  to  be  considered 
as  wages,  from  what  ought  to  be  considered  as  profit."  Our  object 
is  not  to  -advocate  exorbitant  profit,  but  to  show  that  those  who 
overlook  these  facts,  and  estimate  the  cost  of  their  goods  by  the 
price  which  they  pay  for  them  in  the  market,  are,  in  many  cases; 
transacting  business  absolutely  at  a  loss,  because  they  charge  little 
or  nothing  for  labour,  which  is  generally  an  item  of  considerable 
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amount.  Those  who  profess  to  prepare  prescriptions  for  the  price 
of  the  ingredients,  and  who  offer  Seidlitz  powders.  Soda  powders, 
and  pills  of  Tarioos  kinds,  at  the  rate  at  which  they  would  sell 
the  materials  by  the  ounce  or  the  pound,  are  on  a  par  with  some 
of  the  advertising  linen-drapers,  who '  recommend  themselves  to 
their  customers  by  asserting,  that  they  *^  sell  every  artide  under 
prime  cost,  but  make  their  profit  by  the  extent  of  their  business." 
•  The  dispensing  Chemist  who  falls  into  the  above  error,  imagines 
that  he  is  gaining  a  profit  ou  each  transaction,  because,  according 
to  the  wholesale  price-list,  he  could  replace  the  articles  for  less 
money  than  he  receives  for  them ;  but  at  the  end  of  the  year,  he 
is  surprised  to  find  that  instead  of  having  a  balance  in  hand  to 
pay  his  wholesale  Druggist,  he  is  obliged  to  ask  for  credit  He 
attributes  this  want  of  cash  to  the  hard  times,  depression  in  trade, 
the  influence  of  competition  ;  in  short,  to  anything  but  the  real 
cause — ^namely,  an  error  in  his  own  calculation  of  the  labour, 
which  formr  a  serious  item  in  the  cost  of  his  stock. 

There  is  another  item  which  is  overlooked  in  such  cases,  namely, 
the  expense  of  keeping  up  an  establishment  for  canying  on  busi- 
ness. This  resolves  itself  into  several  heads — rent,  taxes,  breakage^ 
deterioration  of  stock,  unavoidable  waste,  wear  and  tear  of  ap- 
paratus, and  bad  debts.  The  amount  of  these  expenses  varies 
according  to  the  extent  of  the  business  transacted,  the  particular 
nature  of  the  business,  and  other  accidental  circumstances ;  but  in 
some  cases,  the  charges  amount  to  more  than  half  as  much  as  the. 
original  price,  or  what  is  called  the  prime  cost  of  the  stoch. 

Consequently  the  actual  cost  of  the  stock  consists  of  three  parts  : 
the  price  originally  paid  for  it,  the  wages  of  labour  in  myiipulating 
it,  and  the  expenses  of  keeping  up  the  establishment.  But  in  ad- 
dition to  these  items,  every  man  is  entitled  to  receive  a  certain  per- 
centage on  the  capital  which  he  employs,  and  this  is  what  may  be 
correctly  denominated />ro/?^. 

The  profit  constitutes  the  means  of  subsistence  of  himself  and 
lus  family,  and  to  this  he  must  look  for  the  chance  of  providing 
against  the  casualties  to  which  all  are  liable,  by  accumulating  a 
fund  for  his  support  when  advanced  years  or  ill  health  incapacitate 
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Hm  for  exerticm.  The  amomit  of  ftoGt  is  regulated  by  circum- 
staaeesy  as,  for  instance^  tlie  extent  of  bnsinessy  the  risk  attending 
ity  the  exchisire  possession  of  any  particular  secret^  &c  The  di&r- 
enee  in  the  amount  of  profit  according  to  the  extent  of  business^  is 
more  apparent  than  real ;  for  althoagh  a  person  wbose  buanesa 
timis  oyer  a  capital  of  dC20,000  may  be  remunerated  with  a  much 
smaller  per-centage  of  profit  than  one  whose  wbole  stock  is  not 
worth  £300,  a  laige  proportion  of  what  appears  to  be  profit  in  the 
latter  case^  is,  in  fisK^t,  the  wages  of  labour.  There  is,  howeyer, 
some  difference  in  the  actual  profit ;  since,  putting  wages  out  of 
Ihe  question,  eyery  man  ought  to  be  able  to  Hve  by  his  trade,  and  if 
Ae  returns  of  any  particular  description  of  business*are  too  small 
to  afford  a  liying  on  the  ordinary  calculation  of  profit,  somethiBg 
extra  must  be  allowed.  With  respect  to  risk,  it  is  obyious,  that  the 
profits  of  a  speculatiye  business  are  goyemed  by  no  rule,  and  the 
loos,  m  some  cases,  must  be  compensated  by  extrayagant  profits  in 
others.  The  inyentor  of  an  improyed  process,  or  the  possessor  of 
any  secret  in  manufitcture,  which  occasions  a  material  saying  of 
expense,  is  entitied  to  enjoy  the  benefit  of  his  superior  skill  and 
ingenuity ;  and  so  long  as  be  maintains  the  exdunye  possesion  of 
his  secret,  he  can  command  an  extra  profit,  which  is  limited  only 
by  the  extent  to  which  his  knowledge  giyes  him  an  adyantage  oyer 
his  competitors. 

From  the  fiusts  above  stated,  we  may  deduce  two  important 
conclusions : 

First,  tiiat  the  Pharmaceutical  Chemists  of  this  country  are 
yery  inadequately  remunerated  for  their  labour. 

Second1j%  that  the  actual  cost  of  the  Druggist's  sto<^  is 
resolyed  into  seyeral  parts,  of  which  the  price  originally  paid  for 
the  drugs  in  their  simple  state,  forms  so  small  a  proportion,  that 
the  actual  difference  between  the  expense  of  mecficine  of  the  best 
and  second  quality,  is  yery  much  less  than  the  apparent  di£feraiee 
according  to  the  prime  cost  of  the  article.  Consequentiy,  the 
saying  which  is  effected  by  the  purchase  of  infisrior  drugs  is  much 
move  insignificant  than  is  generally  supposed,  and  is  a  yery  paMiy 
return  for  the  loss  of  character  resulting  from  such  practices. 
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Om  the  sab  of  October,  Mr.  Fowkis  delivered 

A  LECTURE 

ON  THE  BADIATION,  REFLECTION,  ABSOBPTION,  AND 

TRANSMISSION  OF  HElAT. 

Of  which  the  following  is  an  abstract : 

Trb  inTinble  rays  of  heat  thrown  off*  in  straight  lines  and  in 
all  directions  from  hot  bodies,  are  subject  to  laws  apparently 
identical  with  those  that  govern  light.  Hiey  are  reflected  fW>m 
bright  sariaces,  absorbed  by  dull  ones,  anid  transmittedy  witk 
greater  or  less  facility,  by  certain  transparent  substances,  un« 
dergoing  refraction,  and  even  polarization,  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  rays  of  light. 

The  reflection  of  heat  follows  exactly  the  same  law  as  that  of 
light ;  the  incident  and  reflected  ray  are  contained  in  the  same 
▼ertieal  plane,  and  make  equal  angles  with  the  reflecting snriace, 
or  with  a  perpendicular  to  that  surface.  The  fact  is  most  forcibly 
illustrated  by  means  of  a  pair  of  large  parabolic  mirrors  of  siU 
reted  or  tinned  copper,  placed  opposite  to  each  other,  with  their 
axes  coincident,  but  separated  by  an  interval  of  twenty  feet  or 
more.  On  placing  a  piece  of  dry  amadou  in  the  focos  of  one  of 
these,  and  a  red-hot  ball  in  that  of  the  other,  the  tinder  will  take 
fire;  the  rays  emitted  from  the  ball,  and  which  became  mcident 
on  the  first  mirror,  are  all  reflected  in  a  direction  parallel  with  the 
axis  of  the  cunre.  On  reaching  the  second  mirror,  they  again 
snfier  reflexion,  and  meet  each  other,  or  cross  at  the  focal  poin^, 
when  a  great  eleration  of  temperature  is  in  consequence  pnK 
dnced. 

The  emissiye  power  for  heat  of  different  bodies  raries  very 
much ;  two  metallic  vessels,  exactly  similar  in  shape  and  dimes- 
sions  and  other  particulars,  one  brightly  polished,  and  the  other 
covered  with  a  coating  of  lamp-black  or  soot,  filled  with  hot 
water  at  the  same  tem|)erataTe,  and  left  to  cool  side  by  side,  are 
found  to  lose  heat  unequally.  The  black  vessel  cools  by  radia- 
tion so  much  faster  than  the  other,  that  afler  the  lapse  of  half  an 
hoDT  or  more,  a  difference  of  eight  or  ten  degrees  will  often  be 
found  between  them.  t*he  late  Sir  John  Leslie  made,  by  a  more 
accurate  method  of  investigation,  a  great  number  of  experiments 
on  the  relative  emissive  power  of  various  substances ;  kmp-blaok 
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was  found  to  stand  first  in  the  scale,  and  polished  metals  last 
plumbago,  tarnished  metal,  glass,  &c.  hold  an  intermediate  rank. 
The  mere  condition  of  the  surface  itself  has  been  found  by  some 
recent  and  careful  experiments  to  be  without  influence;  the 
effects  cff  scratching  aiid  abrasion,  in  the  case  of  metals,  observed 
by  Leslie  to  increase  the  emissive  power,  being  referred  to  a  su- 
perficial increase  of  density  in  the  metal,  the  result  of  compression. 

The  power  of  absorbing  heat  is,  as  nearly  as  can  be  judged,  in 
^rect  proportion  to  the  emissive  power,  and  in  inverse  proportion 
to  the  faculty  of  reflexion.  Two  similar  screens  of  tin-plate— 
the  one  blackened,  and  the  other  polished,  exposed  under  similar 
circumstances  to  radiant  heat,  have  their  temperature  unequally 
raised,  the  bliick  one  becoming  hottest.  The  thinnest  film  of 
gold-leaf  defends  paper  from  scorching  when  a  red-hot  iron  is 
held  over  it,  by  reflecting  most  of  the  heat  which  falls  upon  it« 
The  phenomena  of  dew,  and  of  the  land  and  sea  breezes  of  tro* 
pical  climates,  are  dependent  on  the  principle  of  radiation  and 
absorption. 

Certain  transparent  bodies,  as  glass,  have  long  been  known  to 
transmit  rays  of  heat,  but  not  always  with  the  same  facility* 
Heat  from  the  sun  passes  through  glass  with  comparatively  little 
interruption,  while  that  thrown  off  from  a  common  fire  is  almost 
completely  intercepted  by  a  screen  of  that  substance.  The  full 
investigation  of  this  interesting  subject  is  due  to  M.  Melloni. 
By  taking  advantage  of  two  facts  previously  known,  viz.,  the 
definite  action  of  an  electric  current  on  a  magnetic  needle,  and 
the  production  of  a  current  by  the  unequal  heating  of  two  metals 
placed  in  contact,  that  gentleman  was  enabled  to  construct  an 
instrument  very  far  surpassing  in  delicacy  and  quickness  of  indi- 
cation the  most  sensitive  air-thermometer.  When  a  wire  con- 
veying an  electric  current  is  brought  into  the  neighbourhood  of 
a  poised  magnetic  needle,  the  latter  is  deflected  from  its  position, 
and  found  to  assume  a  new  one,  making  an  angle  of  greater  or 
less  magnitude  with  the  wire  itself.  The  direction  of  the  motion 
of  eithei'  pole,  depends  on  the  direction  of  the  current,  and  the 
position  of  the  wire  with  respect  to  the  needle,  i.  e.  above  or  below 
it ;  the  effect  being  reversed  by  such  change  of  position.  It  will 
be  easy  to  understand,  that  a  wire  bent  upon  itself,  in  such  a 
manner  that  the  needle  may  lie  between  the  two  portions,  will 
produce  a  double  effect,  every  part  of  the  current  concurring  in 
urging  the  needle  in  ihe  same  direction,  and  by  causing  the  wire 
to  make  a  number  of  turns  round  the  needle,  this  effect  may  be 
indefinitely  increased — such  is  the  principle  of  the  galvanoscope, 
or  multiplier. 

The  feeble  electrical  current  produced  when  two  portions  of 
different  metals  with  their  opposite  ends  in  contact,  have  these 
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junctions  unequally  heated,  may  be  greatly  raised  in  energy  by 
repeating  the  alternation^  as  when  a  number  of  small  bars  of 
antimony  and  bismuth,  the  two  metals  most  powerful  in  this 
respect,  are  arranged  «ide  by  side  without  touching,  and  their 
alternate  ends  soldered  together.  Such  a  thermo-pile  was 
employed  by  M.Melloni,  in  conjunction  with  a  delicate  mul- 
tiplier. Four  disthict  sources  of  heat  were  employed  in 
these  experiments,  viz.,  the  flame  of  an  oil-lamp,  a  coil  of  red- 
hot  platinum  wire,  blackened  copper  heated  to  734^,  and  the  same 
heated  to  212°.  The  substances  to  be  tried  were  cut  into  plates» 
and  mounted  in  perforated  screens,  which  were  successively  in- 
terposed between  the  source  of  heat  and  the  blackened  face  of  the 
thermo-pile ;  the  effect  produced  on  the  galvanoscope  was  taken 
as  an  indication  of  the  comparative  transmissive  power  of  the 
substance. 

It  was  soon  found  that  no  direct  relation  existed  between 
permeability  to  light,  and  permeability  to  heat,  further  than  that 
bodies  absolutely  opaque,  were  quite  destitute  of  the  power  of 
transmission.  Bodies  equally  transparent  to  light,  were  by  no 
means  equally  so  with  respect  to  heat.  Rock-salt,  glues,  and 
alum,  present  a  remarkable  contrast ;  thus  similar  plates  of  the 
bodies  transmit  heat  from  the  lamp- flame  in  the  proportion  of 
the  numbers  92,  39,  and  9.  The  interposition  of  a  second  plate 
of  the  same  substance,  produced  comparatively  little  diminutioa 
in  (he  effect.  Colour  generally  interfered  with  the  transmissive 
power,  but  in  a  manner  perfectly  anomalous.  Rays  of  heat 
from  different  sources  have  different  properties;  thus  ^ual 
quantities  of  heat  from  the  four  sources  mentioned,  being  suffered 
to  fall  successively  on  a  plate  of  glass,  the  quantities  transmitted 
were  expressed  by  the  numbers  39,  24,  6,  and  0;  the  glass  is 
thus  seen  to  be  opaque  to  heat  emanating  from  a  source  at 
212^ 

These,  and  a  number  of  equally  curious  and  interesting  results, 
are  all  explained  by  supposing  that  differences  exist  among  the 
invisible  rays  of  heat  analogous  to  those  differences  in  the  lumi- 
nous rays  called  colours.  Such  heat-tiuts  have  no  direct  rela- 
tion to  ordinary  colours. 

Of  all  substances  tried  by  M.  Melloni,  rock-salt  is  the  only 
one  equally  transparent  to  every  kind  of  heat-ray.  This  body  is 
to  heat  what  clear  glass,  rock-crystal,  water,  &c.,  are  to  light, 
t.  e.  equally  transparent  to  light  of  every  colour.  The  term 
diathermanous  is  employed  to  designate  transparency  to  heat. 

By  cutting  transparent  rock-salt  into  prisms  and  lenses,  the 
refraction  of  rays  of  heat  may  be  very  beautifully  shown. 

Lastly,  Rays  of  heat  have  been  polarized  by  transmission 
through  thin  plates  of  tourmaline. 
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ON  THE  FORMATION  OF  HYDROCYANIC  ACID 

IK  THE  PREPARATiaX  OF 

SPIRITOS  -ETHERIS  NITRICI. 

BT  MR*  WILLIAM  DASTICK. 

In  Gennany,  it  is  customary  among  Pharmaceutists  to  uae 
sugar  or  starch  in  conjunction  with  nitric  acid  for  the  develop- 
ment of  hyponitrous  acid,  in  the  preparation  of  spiritus  eetheria 
nitrici — ^a  practice  recommended  by  Llebig,  and  described  by 
Dn  Pereira  in  bis  excellent  work  on  Materia  Medica. 

An  Apothecary  of  Berlin  was  led  to  believe,  that  hydrocyanic 
acid  was  generated  in  the  spiritus  eetheris  nitrici,  from  tlie  peca- 
Ear  odour  which  it  possessed  when  prepared  in  this  manner. 

At  the  suggestion  of  Professor  Liebig,  I  undertook  to  examine 
the  fluid  obtained  by  this  process,  to  see  if  the  above  surmises 
were  correct ;  and  I  succeeded,  by  the  most  unequivocal  tests,  in 
showing  the  presence  of  hydrocyanic  acid  in  it,  especially  when 
the  receiver  was  kept  sufficiently  cool  to  admit  of  its  condensa- 
tion* I  then'estimated  it  quantitatively  by  precipitation,  with  a 
salt  of  silver,  which  gave,  as  the  mean  of  three  experiments,  a 
precipitate  of  cyanuret  of  silver,  of  about  one  grain,  which  b 
equal  to  nearly  one-fifth  of  a  grain  of  anhydrous  hydrocyanic 
acid  in  one  hundred  grains  of  spiritus  setheris  nitrici,  that  being 
the  quantity  operated  upon. 

I  endeavoured  to  produce  hydrocyanic  acid  by  the  substitu- 
tion of  oil  of  turpentine,  a  substance  highly  rich  in  carbon,  in 
the  place  of  alcohol,  by  this  process,  but  did  not  obtain  a  trace 
of  the  acid.  ^  I  have  since  examined  the  spiritus  cetheris  nitrici^ 
prepared  according  to  the  London  Pharmacopoeia,  but  did  not 
succeed  in  obtaining  the  slightest  indication  of  the  presence  of 
hydrocyanic  acid.  At  present,  I  have  not  pursued  the  investi- 
gation far  enough  to  give  any  satisfactory  theory  to  explain  the 
metamorphosis,  which  takes  place  among  the  elements  of  the 
sugar,  the  alcohol,  and  the  nitric  acid,  in  this  process^  in  the 
formation  of  hydrocyanic  acid,  and  I  am  not  aware  of  any 
analogous  case  in  Chemistry,  by  which  to  account  for  its  pro- 
duction. 

2,  L&toer  Brook  Street^  Orosvenor  Square. 


ON  SOBA  CAXBOKAS  woaooATA,  kt.  979 

Mr.  Redwood  saidy  be  had  never  heard  of  hydrocyanic  acid 
ha¥in^  been  detected  in  the  spiritus  etheris  nitrici  In  this  country^ 
but  had  been  informed  that  some  of  the  nitroos  ether  of  commerce 
contained  an  appreciable  quantity  of  it.  The  nitrons  ether,  which 
was  thns  contaminated,  was  prepared  from  the  lesidnal  iiquor, 
consisting  principally  of  alcohol  and  nitric  acid,  obtained  from 
the  manufacturers  of  fulminating  mercury.  Some  manufacturers 
of  nitrous  ether  had  been  obliged  to  discontinue  the  use  of  this 
liquor,  in  consequence  of  the  difficulty  of  entirely  getting  rid  of 
the  hydrocyanic  acid  which  it  contained. 


ON  SODiE  CARBONAS  EXSICCATA,  AND  OTHER 
DRIED  SALTS, 

BT  MB.  INCE. 

In  the  Pharmaceutical  Journal  of  last  month,  in  <<  Illus-* 
trations  of  the  Present  State  of  Pharmacy  in  England,"  are  some 
remarks,  by  Mr.  Phillips,  on  sodee  carbonas  exsiccata.  It  is  there 
stated  that  in  five  diflferent  specimens  he  obtained  for  examina- 
tion, he  found  a  varying  quantity  of  water,  ranging  in  the 
following  order  of  per  centage,  17,  24,  30, 43,  and  52.  Without 
pretending  to  justify  the  great  difference  in  these  samples,  it  may 
he  right  to  remind  you,  that  before  the  introdaction  of  this  pre- 
paration into  the  Pharmacopcsia,  it  was  usually  prepared  by 
eiposing  to  the  air,  or  hanging  up  in  a  dry  place  in  a  flannel  bag, 
a  certain  quantity  of  what  was  then  called  natron  prceparatum^ 
until  it  effloresceid.  By  this  process  it  was  deprived  of  about 
32  per  cent,  of  water,  and  by  a  little  careful  drying,  this  was 
reduced  to  25  per  cent.  The  resulting  compound  was  a  while 
soluble  powder,  possessing  the  advantage  of  undergoing  no 
farther  change  from  efflorescence,  and  the  dose  was  from  five  to 
fifteen  grains. 

In  preparing  the  sodes  carbonas  exsiccata  according  to  the 
London  College  formula,  you  are  required,  after  having  dried  the 
carbonate  of  soda,  to  heat  the  powder  to  redness^  to  ensure,  as 
Mr.  Phillips  says*  its  being  anhydrous;  in  other  words,  you 
are  to  drive  off  62  per  cent,  of  water,  the  composition  of 
crystallized  carbonate  of  soda,  being  carbonate  of  soda  37.5, 
water  62.5,  and  the  symbol  N&  "C  +  10  H  O  (Berzelius,  <&c.). 
We  obtain  thus  a  uniform  product ;  biU  1  hold  it  as  a  maxim,  that 
that  is  not  always  medically  convenient  which  is  chemically  pro* 
per,  and  this  preparation  illustrates  the  position.  You  have  a 
powder  which,  on  being  thrown  into  water,  remains  for  some  time 
mdissolved,  especially  if  care  has  not  been  taken,  during  the  ex*. 
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siocation  of  the  salt,  to  prevent  the  mass  from  fusing  in  the  red 
heat  employed.  You  will  all  call  to  mind  the  vegetables  with 
which  it  is  usually  prescribed  in  the  form  of  powders.  A  patient 
seldom  waits  long  to  swallow  the  dose  which  his  own  hand  has 
mixed,  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  he  may  leave  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  alkali  undissolved  at  the  bottom  of  the  glass.  If 
perchance  he  takes  his  prescription  to  another,  who  is  not  so 
scrupulous  in  his  preparation,  a  more  elegant  and  agreeable 
draught  is  obtained,  and  the  faithful  adherent  to  the  College 
mandate  loses  his  reputation.  Deviations  from  the  Pharma- 
copceia  cannot  be  recommended,  but  it  may  be  suggested  to  the 
College  to  make  some  alteration  in  the  formula  for  this  pre- 
paration. 

As  Pharmaceutists,  we  are  occasionally  called  upon  to  prepare 
sulphas  sodffi  exsiccata^  sulphas  magnesisD  exsiccata,  and  other 
dried  neutral  salts,  which,  if  care  be  not  taken  in  their  preparation, 
will  be  almost  insoluble ;  l)ut  it  is  not  the  object  of  this  paper  to 
enquire  into  the  cause. 

November  1,  1843. 


ON  THE  SOLUBILrrr,  AND  SOME  OTHER  PBOPEBTIES,  OF 
SULPHATE  OF  POTASH. 

BY   MB.  THEOPHILUS   REDWOOD. 

.  The  recent  case  of  poisoning  with  sulphate  of  potash,  has 
caused  the  attention  of  medical  men  and  others  to  be  directed  to 
the  medicinal  effects  and  chemical  properties  of  this  salt.  The 
subject  was  noticed  at  the  last  evening  meeting  of  this  Society, 
and  several  communications  respecting  it  have  appeared  in  the 
journals  within  the  last  few  weeks.  The  deleterious  effects  which 
have  sometimes  ensued  on  administering  the  salt  in  doses  of  two 
drachms  or  more,  have  been  ascribed,  by  some  persons,  to  its 
sparing  solubility ;  by  others,  to  this— in  connexion  with  the  an- 
gular form  of  the  particles  of  which  it  consists,  when  reduced  to 
powder* 

Authors  differ  mateiially  with  regard  to  the  extent  of  solubility 
of  sulphate  of  potash  in  water.  Accordiug  to  Turner  and  Phillips, 
it  requires  sixteen  parts  of  water  for  its  solution  at  60^ ;  Brande 
says,  sixteen  parts  of  cold  water ;  Murray,  seventeen  parts  of 
water,  at  60^ ;  while  Gay  Lussac,  whose  statement  appears  to  be 
adopted  by  Graham  and  Kane,  describes  it  as  soluble  in  nine 
parts  of  water,  at  60*^  Fahr. 

It  was  mentioned  in  this  room  by  Mr.  Gallard,  at  our  last  meet* 
ia^,  that  the  solubility  of  sulphate  of  potash  in  water,  may  be 
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increasedbythe  addition  of  a  portion  of  sesquicarbonate  of  soda 
— a  circumstance  which  was  at  the  same  time  ascribed  to  the 
formation  of  new  salts  in  the  solution.  The  correctness  of  this 
fact  and  its  explanation  has,  however,  been  since  denied  in  a 
letter,  published  in  the  Medical  Gazette,  of  October  27lh,  by 
Mr.  Mowbray,  who  says,  that  sulphate  of  potash  is  not  more  solu- 
ble in  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda  than  in  distilled  water :  he 
also  observes,  that  **  every  Chemist  will  smile  when  he  is  informed, 
that  sulphate  of  potash  might  be  decomposed  by  carbonate  of 
soda." 

The  opinions  thus  expressed  are  so  much  at  variance,  and  the 
experiments  by  which  the  questions  at  issue  may  be  determined, 
are  so  simple  and  easy  of  execution,  that  there  would  be  no 
excuse  for  our  remaining  in  doubt  with  regard  to  them,  especially 
as  they  are  considered  to  have  some  bearing  upon  the  safety  of 
the  administration  of  a  somewhat  popular  remedy.  Moreover,  it 
is  desirable  that  every  Pharmaceutist  should  be  capable  of  deter- 
mining points  of  this  description,  both  for  his  own  satisfaction  and 
for  the  information  of  others.  •  I  propose,  therefore,  in  giving  the 
result  of  my  experiments,  to  describe  the  manner  in  which  they 
were  performed,  and  to  point  out  the  precautions  which  are  neces- 
sary, in  order  to  arrive  at  correct  results. 

The  specimen  of  sulphate  of  potash  employed  in  these  experi- 
ments, was  in  well-de6ned  crystals,  which  formed  a  clear  solution 
in  water.  This  solution  was  neutral  to  litmus  paper ;  and  on  being 
tested  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  nitrate  of  silver,  and  the  usual 
tests  for  the  presence  of  nitrates,  afforded  no  indications  of  im- 
purity. 

Exp,  1. — To  determine  the  degree  of  solubility  of  this  salt,  a 
portion  of  it  was  reduced  to  fine  powder,  and  sixty  grains  of  this 
was  put  into  a  vial,  furnished  with  a  good  cork.  This  was  now 
accurately  counterpoised  in  the  balance.  A  pneumatic  trough^ 
containing  about  a  gallon  of  water,  at  a  temperature  of  60^  Fahr., 
was  provided,  and  this  water  was  kept  constantly  at  the  same  tem- 
perature. Distilled  water  was  now  added  to  the  salt  contained  in 
the  vial,  the  solution  of  which  was  promoted  by  agitation,  while 
the  temperature  was  regulated  by  the  immersion  of  the  bottle  in 
the  pneumatic  trough.  When  the  salt  was  nearly  all  dissolved, 
the  further  additions  of  distilled  water  were  made  very  gradually, 
and  care  was  taken  to  preserve  the  temperature  precisely  at  60^. 
The  solution  being  completed,  the  vial  with  its  contents  was 
weighed,  and  it  was  found  that  698  grains  of  water  had  been 
added  to  the  salt. 

Exp.  2. — A  similar  quantity  (60  grains)  of  the  same  specimen 
of  sulphate  of  potash,  was  put  into  another  vial,  together  with 
thirty  grains  of  sesquicarbonate  of  soda.     The  solution  of  these 
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salts  was  effected  in  the  saose  manner  as  in  the  previous  case ; 
and  it  \f  as  found  that  628  grains  only  of  water  was  required  for 
the  solution. 

.  Exp.  3. — Into  another  vial  was  ptft  60  grains  of  sulphate  of 
potash  and  30  grains  of  bicarbonate  of  potash ;  and,  the  solution 
being  effected  as  before,  805  grains  of  water  was  found  to  have 
been  required  for  that  purpose. 

Exp.  4. — On  dissolving  30  grains  of  the  specimen  of  sesqui- 
carbonate  of  soda,  used  as  above^  it  was  found  to  require  352 
grains  of  water  for  its  solution  ;  and  the  same  quantity  of  the 
Bicarbonate  of  potash  took  105  grains  of  water  for  its  solution. 

In  all  these  cases,  a  period  of  six  hours  was  occupied  in 
effecting  the  solution. 

Thus,  then«  it  appears,  thai  in  operating  as  described  above, 
one  part  of  sulphate  of  potash  requires  11.63  parts  of  water  for 
its  solution  at  60^ ;  whereas  one  part  of  sulphate  of  potadi, 
mixed  with  half  Its  weight  of  sesquicarbonate  of  soda»  is  soloble 
in  8.74  parts  of  water  at  the  sane  temperature.  It  appears  also 
that  whilst  the  presence  of  sesquiearbonate  of  soda  increases  the  . 
solubility  of  sulphate  of  potash,  a  contrary  effect  is  produced  by 
the  presence  of  bicarbonate  of  potash,  the  same  amount  of  water 
being  necessary  in  the  latter  case^  as  the  two  salts  would  require 
for  their  solution  separately. 

The  state  of  aggrei;ation  of  sulphate  of  potash  appears  to 
influence  its  solution  very  considerably. 

Exp.  5b-*-On  adding  one  part  of  sulphate  of  potash  in  crystals 
to  fourteen  parts  of  water,  kept  at  a  temperature  of  60°,  the 
solution  was  not  effected  in  three  days,  although  the  vial  was 
frequently  agitated ;  and  it  was  found  necessary  to  add  two  more 
parts  of  water  to  complete  the  solution.  This  fact  will  probably 
account  for  the  statement  of  some  Chemists,  that  sulphate  of 
potash  requires  sixteen  parts  of  water  for  its  solution. 

Exp.  6. — Considerably  more  sulphate  of  potash,  in  powder^ 
was  added  to  distilled  water,  than  the  latter  was  capable  of  dia- 
Bolvittg.  After  keeping  the  mixture  for  sev^td  hours  at  60°,  the 
solution  was  found  to  contain  one  part  of  salt  to  9.5  parts  of 
water.    This  very  nearly  accords  with  Gay-Lussac*s  statement. 

The  difference  between  the  results  in  Exp.  1  and  Exp.  6 
appears  to  arise  from  the  fact,  that  the  particles  of  which  the 
powdered  sulphate  of  potash  consists,  are  not  all  of  equal  dimen- 
Bions.  On  adding  a  portion  of  this  powder  to  water,  as  in 
Exp.  1,  the  smaller  particles  are  first  dissolved,  and  when  the 
solution  has  nearly  attained  its  point  of  saturation,  the  solvent 
fower  of  the  liquid  becomes  incapable  of  overcoming  the  mole- 
cular attraction  of  the  remaining  particles.    This  solution,  how- 
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ever,  altiioogh  incapable  of  dissolving  tbe  larger  particks,  wofuM 
still  take  up  a  farther  quantily  of  tlw  salt  iq  a  state  of  minuter 
diTtsion,  as  occurs  in  Exp.  6. 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  I  presume,  that  the  increased  solubiKtj' 
of  sulphate  of  potash  when  mixed  with  sesquicarbonate  of  8oda» 
arises  from  the  partial  decomposition  of  these  two  salts,  which  is 
quite  in  accordaifce  with  what  occurs  in  many  analogous  cases. 
Thus,  it  has  been  founds  as  noticed  by  Mr.  Richard  Phillips, 
that  sulphate  of  barytes  may  be  decomposed  by  carbonate  of 
potash.  Sulphate  of  stronttan  is  also  subject  to  a  similar  decora* 
position. 

When  two  salts,  hanng  different  acids  and  bases,  ace  mixed  in 
aolution,  a  partial  decomposition  of  each  is  frequently  effected,  so 
that  four  salu  instead  of  two  will  be  present  Some  Chemists,  aft 
Berthollet,  hafe  considered  that  this  partition  of  acids  and  bases 
takes  place  in  all  cases  where  salts  in  solution  are  mixed;  but  of 
this  there  is  no  sufficient  evidence.  Changes  of  colour  and 
changes  of  solubility  are  almost  the  only  means  we  have  of  de« 
tenatning  the  point ;  so  that  every  fresh  observation,  with  re- 
ference to  these  effects,  is  so  i%T  of  importance. 

That  decompositions  are  effected  in  sulphate  of  potash,  as 
wdl  as  in  other  salts,  in  opposition  to  what  is  conceived  to  be 
the  prevailing  power  of  affinity,  is  certain.  Thus,  on  digesting 
sulphate  of  potash  in  nitric  acid,  with  a  slight  degree  of  heat, 
nitrate  ofpotash  is  obtained;  and  yet  sulphuric  acid,  under  other 
circumstances,  expels  nitric  acid  from  its  combination  with  pot- 
ash. Hydrochloric  acid  is  also  capable  of  decomposing  sulphate 
ofpotash;  and  even  tartaric  acid,  if  added  to  a  concentrated 
solution  of  sulphate  of  potash,  is  precipitated  in  the  form  of 
bitartrate  of  potash.  In  these  cases  the  decomposition  is  only 
partial ;  so  sJso  is  that  which  takes  place  on  adding  carbonate 
of  soda  to  sulphate  of  potash.  In  the  latter  case,  sulphate  of 
soda  and 'carbonate  of  potash  are  formed  to  a  certain  extent; 
and  as  sulphate  of  soda  is  more  soluble  than  sulphate  of  potash, 
the  solution  of  the  latter  will  be  promoted  by  the  admixture  of 
carbonate  of  soda,  in  proportion  to  the  greater  solubility  of  the 
newly-formed  salts,  and  to  the  extent  to  which  double  decern- 
positicm  takes  place. 

Mr.  Waugh  was  inclined  to  think  that  the  statement  made  by 
Mr.  Mowbray  was  not  far  from  the  truth,  as  far  as  related  to 
the  quantity  of  sulphate  of  potash  dissolved  when  carbonate  of 
soda  was  present,  the  additional  salt  which  was  taken  up  being» 
accorcTmg  to  Mr.  Redwood's  explanation,  sulphate  of  soda  and 
not  sulphate  of  potash.     It  muist  not  therefore  be  supposed. 
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that,  by  adding  carbonate  of  soda,  a  larger  portion  of  sulphate  of 
potash  could  be  administered  in  solution  in  a  given  quantity  of 
water;  and  the  medical  practitioner  ought  to  be  aware  that  he* 
would,  under  these  circumstances,  be  administering  sulphate  of 
soda,  the  effect  of  which  might  be  different  from  that  which  he 
anticipated. 

Dr.  A.  T.  Thomson  thought  it  of  little  importance  which  of 
the  two  salts  was  taken,  their  effects,  as  far  as  his  experience 
enabled  him  to  judge,  were  nearly  similar.  The  general  opinion 
is,  that  the  sulphate  of  potassa  acts  chiefly  on  the  duodenum ; 
the  sulphate  of  soda  on  the  intestinal  exhalants ;  but  no  means 
are  known  of  determining,  with  precision  the  exact  part  of  the 
alimentary  canal  upon  which  they  respectively  operate.  He 
regretted  not  having  been  present  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  So- 
ciety, when  this  subject  was  first  introduced,  as  he  should  have 
offered  some  remarks  as  to  the  cause  of  the  poisonous  influence  of 
sulphate  of  potassa.  That  influence  had  been  ascribed  to  the  in- 
soUibility  of  the  salt,  and  to  the  mechanical  condition  of  its  crys- 
talline particles  when  in  powder:  and  also  to  the  acid  containing 
arsenious  acid.  These  explanations  he  believed  to  be  erroneous. 
Sul^phate  of  potash,  like  other  purgative  salts,  was  considered  to 
act  upon  the  intestinal  canal  by  stimulating  the  mucous  memr- 
brane,  and  to  cause  a  secretion  of  the  intestinal  fluid,  thus 
facilitating  the  dislodgment  of  the  feculent  matter.  It  was 
evident  that  an  over-dose  would  produce  an  excess  of  irrita- 
tion, and  might  set  up  inflammatory  action  of  a  fatal  character. 
His  definition  of  a  poison  was,  a  substance  which,  administered 
in  small  quantity,  produces  deleterious  or  fatal  results;  but 
almost  any  substance  would  act  injuriously,  if  taken  beyond  the 
proper  limit — in  other  words,  when  taken  in  a  poisonous  dose. 

The  Chairman  thought  it  a  good  opportunity  to  inquire,  as 
several  medical  men  were  present,  whether  it  was  usual  to  order 
sulphate  of  potash  alone,  in  doses  of  two  or  three  drachms  or 
more.  He  had  generally  seen  it  given  in  combination  with 
rhubarb,  or  some  other  aperient,  and  had  no  recollection  of 
having  compounded  so  large  a  dose  as  two  drachms. 

Mr.  Ince  had  no  difiiculty  in  answering  the  Chairman's  ques- 
tion, as  he  had  frequently  dispensed  private  recipes  in  which  two 
or  three  drachms  of  sulphate  of  potash  were  ordered  alone  ;  and 
he  would  have  no  objection  to  take  that  quantity  himself. 

Mr.  Daniel  Hanbury  coincided  with  the  Chairman,  observing 
that  the  ordinary  dose  of  sulphate  of  potash  was  two  or  three 
scruples,  and  he  believed  be  had  never  seen  so  l&rge  a  dose  as 
two  drachms  ordered.  • 
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ON   CERATUM    SAPONIS. 

BT  JOSEPH  HOULTONy  M.D. 
Member  of  the  KoTal  CoUege  of  gnrgeoiii. 

Having  observed  some  months  ago  a  paper  or  two  in  the 
Pharmaceutical  Journal,  on  Emplaatrum  Cerati  Saponis,  I 
presume  that  a  few  remarks  on  the  Ceratum  Saponis  may,  with 
propriety,  be  submitted  to  a  meeting  of  the  Society.  I  am  in 
the  daily  habit  of  employing  the  ceratum  saponis,  but  do  not 
find  that  it  is  usually  kept  in  that  state  which  answers  the 
intentions  for  which  I  desire  to  use  it.  I  employ  it  as  the 
external  dressing,  for  which  purpose  it  is  admirably  adapted  by 
its  being  sufficiently  adhesive  to  keep  the  under-dressings  in 
sitUf  and  at  the  same  time  it  is  not  so  likely  to  irritate  the 
skin  as  emplastrum  resines ;  in  fact,  its  properties  are  sedative. 
Now,  to  answer  the  purposes  for  which  it  is  thus  Intended,  it 
requires  to  be  of  a  much  6rmer  consistence  than  a  common 
cerate ;  yet  much  that  is  sold  in  the  shops  is  soft  and  very  defective 
in  the  quality  of  adhesiveness.  I  had  some  from  the  Hall  of  this 
kind,  which  I  have  not  been  able  to  use.  What  seems  to  me  a  very 
curious  circumstance  is,  that  all  the  Chemists  that  I  have  conversed 
with  on  the  subject,  say  that  they  know  of  no  other  kind  than  that 
which  they  respectively  keep ;  that  there  are  two  different  kinds 
kept.  Is  a  palpable  fact,  and  yet  no  one  seems  to  be  aware  of  it. 
Does  the  difierence  arise  from  any  variation  in  the  mode  of  pre- 
paration, or  in  the  proportions  of  the  ingredients,  or  is  it,  as  I  have 
sometimes  suspected  it  might  be,  from  the  age  of  the  preparation  ? 
Perhaps,  when  newly  made  it  is  soft,  and  when  it  has  been  kept 
for  a  certain  length  of  time  it  becomes  hard  ?  I  must,  in  justice 
to  the  highly  respectable  Chemists  to  whom  I  have  referred,  say, 
that  the  soft  kinds  I  have  seen  have  not  appeared  to  be  defective  in 
any  of  their  proper  qualities  except  their  degree  of  hardness  and 
tenacity.  Some  surgeons  may  prefer  the  ceratum  saponis  molle. 
as  an  under-dressing ;  if  so,  would  it  not  be  as  welt  to  keep  both 
kinds,  the  durum  as  well  as  the  molle?  I  have  some  reason  to 
suspect  that  this  very  useful  cerate  is  not  at  present  much  em- 
ployed by  surgeons,  although  it  is  on  many  occasions  much 
superior  to  the  spread  emplastrum  cerati  saponis.  Perhaps,  it 
is  less  frequently  used  now  than  formerly,  from  the  circumstance 
of  Its  not  being  so  easily  procured. 

The  Chairman  drew  the  attention  of  the  meeting  to  some  spe- 
cimens of  the  hard  and  also  of  the  soft  oeraium  taponiSf  which 
were  on  'the  table.  He  believed  tlie  former  was  more  generally 
.kept  than  Dr.  Houlton  imagined,  under  the  name  of  Emplastrum 
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cerati  saponis.  The  ionnttla  adopted  at  the  Arii^y  Laboratory  had 
been  published  in  the  Pharmaceutical  Journal.  He  had 
received,  from  members  of  the  Society^  two  formulee,  which  he 
lead  to  the  meetiag,  «b  foUowa : — 

ckratuh  SAPOVn  durux. 

liq.  Plumb.  Aoet.  Ibl8. 
Evi^oTSte  to1b7  ^  then  add 
Saponis  CastiL  tb2, 
OL  OliTie,  tb4. 

HARD   SOAP  CERATE. 

Take  Black  Vinegar,  1  gallon 
(The  retidnum  of  Oommon  Vinegar  after  dssffltetign). 

Tdlofr  Wax,  two  pounds  eight  onncee. 

Olive  Oil,  tms  pofinuis. 

Castile  Soup,  two  pounds. 

Litharge,  in  powder,  four  pounds. 
Dissolve  the  soiro  in  the  vinegar ;  then  add  the  litharge,  by  degrees,  and 
keep  it  stirring  till  the  vinegar  is  absorbed.    The  wax  m«st  be  dissdlviad  Ir 
the  oil,    then  added  to  the  other  artidei^  and  boiled  to  a  proper  con- 
sistence. 


Dr.  Thomson  observed ,  that  the  two  formuloe  were  materially 
difierent ;  the  former  being  prepared  with  liquor  plumbi  diaoetatis, 
which  coaitained  pure  acetic  acid,  vhile  the  latter,  being  made 
with  the  residuum  of  the  distillRtion  of  vinegar,  might  be  expected 
to  be  contaminated  to  a  considerable  extent  with  sulphuric  acid, 
^vhich  would  occasion  the  formation  of  sulphate  of  lead  in  the 
plaster. 

Several  Members  stated,  that  they  were  in  the  habit  of  keeping 
the  hard  soap  cerate,  or  emplastrum  cerati  saponis,  which  was 
identical  with  that  usually  spread  on  linen. 

Mr.  Davy  observed,  that,  in  order  to  reduce  the  soap  cerate  to 
the  consistence  of  a  plaster,  nothing  was  necessary  but  evapo- 
ration* 


PROVINCIAL  SCHOOLS  OF  PHARMACY. 

At  a  recent  meetmg  of  the  Council,  the  following  Resolutiofis 
were  passed,  together  with  the  instructions  which  accoonpaay 
them,  relating  to  the  details  of  the  plan  upon  which  it  is  proposed 
to  estaUish  BiRnch  Schools  of  the  Society  :-- 

«'  1st.  That  Comitfy  Schools  be  assisted  in  tacli  towns  or 
districts  as  can  show  to  the  Conncii  a  ptospect  of  effecting  tUs 
object,  acoordiBg  to  aome  satisfactory  plan,  and  that  the  ^rwntt» 


awarded  in  each  case  be  equal  to  one*ibiiith  <»f  the  amouat  of 
annual  snbscriptions  received  from  the  town  or  district. 

**  2d.  That  in  the  establishing  or  assisting  of  Country  Schools, 
such  schools  shall  be  consider^  as  emanatmg  from  the  parent 
Society,  and  shall  be  designated  BnrAVCH  Schools  or  thk  Ph  ar- 
VACsuTiCAL  Society  of  Great  Britaih." 

The  Coancil  having  maturely  considered  the  subject  of  **  Pro«> 
TiKci  A  L  Schools  or  Ph  arm  act/'  have  determined  to  assist,  by 
an  annual  grant  of  money,  such  places  as  evince  a  desire  to 
establish  and  are  willing  to  support  them ;  and  that  to  as  full  aa 
eitent  as  appears  consistent  with  the  general  prosperity  of  the 
Society,  and  just  to  the  claims  of  its  country  supporters. 

It  seems  desirable,  that  while  the  management  of  such  schools 
should  be  left  to  the  members  resident  in  the  different  localities, 
the  Council  should  exercise  a  salutary  control  in  determining  on 
the  propriety  of  forming  each  school,  and  over  the  plan  on  which 
it  is  to  be  conducted.  It  will,  therefore,  be  necessary  th^t  a 
written  application,  emanating  from  a  meeting  of  members, 
regularly  convened,  be  made  to  the  Council  by  the  Secretary  of 
each  town  or  district,  proposing  to  establish  a  school;  such 
application  to  contain  a  specific  statement  of  the  plan,  the 
probable  number  of  pupils  that  might  be. expected  to  attend^ 
and  the  names  of  the  lecturers  to  be  appointed. 

Should  this  statement  be  satisfactory  to  the  Council,  a  grant 
will  be  voted  according  to  the  principle  of  the  6rst  resolution ; 
and  a  prospectus  of  the  school  must  be  sent  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Society  as  soon  as  published,  and  also  a  report  at  the  close 
of  the  aessioa. 

With  respect  to  the  lectures  to  be  delivered,  they  must  be 
confined  to  the  subjects  which  the  Society  considers  essential  to 
the  education  of  the  Chemist  and  Druggist — that  is  to  say. 
Chemistry,  Materia  Medica,  Medical  Botany,  and  Pharmacy ; 
and  while  care  should  be  taken  that  the  general  instruction  con- 
veyed has  an  immediate  reference  to  his  peculiar  occupation,  it 
is  of  especial  importance  in  the  lastroentioned  branch  of  study, 
which  should  certainly  be  intrnsted  to  a  teacher  who  has  a  pnu> 
tical  knowledge  of  the  sobjeot. 

At  the  commencement  it  will  be  wise  not  to  attempt  too  much, 
and  it  will  be  economical  to  take  advantage  of  local  medical  and 
other  scientific  institutions  for  procuring  competent  teachers, 
and  the  use  of  convenient  rooms. 

Conscious  of  the  advanta^^  to  be  derived  from  the  possession 
of  a  library,  and  a  coHeetion  of  Materia  Medica,  the  Council 
may  be  disposed  to  make  a  tmait  grant  for  the  establishment  of 
such  additions  to  the  school ;  but  they  deem  it  right  to  suggest, 
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that,  in  the  first  instance,  it  is  important  to  procure  a  few  asefuU 
practical)  and  elementary  works,  and  that  some  judicious  arrange^ 
ment  be  made  for  affording  ready  access  to  thepa  by  Memli^rs 
and  Associates  residing  at  a  considerable  distance. 

The  collection  of  Materia  Medica  should  be  confined  to  sub^ 
stances  little  liable  to  change,  and  from  ^he  external  inspection  of 
which  students  may  derive  useful  information ;  and  as  it  is  to 
local  donations,  as  well  as  a  judicious  use  of  the  Annual  Grants 
the  Provincial  Schools  must  look  for  an  extension  of  these  con- 
tingent advantages,  it  is  highly  desirable  to  procure,  in  places 
where  chemical  works  are  established,  specimens  in  every  stag^ 
of  manufacture,  and  to  take  advantage  of  local  facilities  for 
adding  to  these  collections,  which,  as  well  as  the  libraries,  are  not 
primarily  intended  «o  much  for  occasional  reference,  as  sources 
of  immediate  and  permanent  instruction. 


DONATIONS  TO  THE  UBRARY  AND  MUSEUM. 


TO  THE  IJLBBABT. 


1586  y 

1671  I 
I679J 


Dr.  KnaNXVAUi, 

(Hertford). 


Sstoria  G^eralis  Flantannn,  2  yob., 

foUo 
Biolanus'a  Sure  Guide  to  Phjsick  and  Chj- 

rurgery,  by  Culpeper  1671 1 

Culpeper's  London  Dispenaatorir,  ocmtainiag 

the  Fharmacopceia  Ix)ndinen8i8  1 679  J 

Walker's  Gatherings  from  Graye-Yards         1830^ 
Walker  on  the  Grave-Yards  of  London  1841  y  G.  A.  WAULxa,  Esq. 

Walker  on  Interment  and  Disinterment  1843  j 

Three  Numbers  of  the  Annales  de  Therapeutiqne     Mr.  J^ohm  Satoet. 


Mr.  R  Harris, 
(Crickhowd) 


Williams  on  the  Combustioii  of  Coal  and  ^re- 

yention  of  Smoke 
Lectures  on  Polarized  Light 
Tables  of  Chemical  Equivalents,  Weights, 

Measures,  &c. 
Maclagan  on  the  Medxanal  Qualities  of  the 

BebeeruBark 
Madagan  on  the  Bebeem  Tree  of  British 

Guiana 
Introductory  Lecture  dehvered  at  the  North 

London  Ophthalmic  Institation,  by  W.  W. 

Cooper,  M.R.C.S.  1843 


1841) 
1843 


1843 
1843 
1843,1 


Hemrt  DiRCKS,  Esq. 

Dr.  PRREIRA 

W.  T.  Bbakps,  Esq. 

Dr.  Maciaoan, 
(Edinburgh). 


Wm.  Whitk  Coopeb, 
Esq. 


TO  .THE  MUSEUM. 

Messrs.  H.  and  C.  Schooling.— Specimens  of  Gdatlne  (Grenatine) 
white  and  coloured. 

Messrs.  HsRRiNa  Brothers.— -Benaxes  Opium. 

Mr.  Squire.— Boots  of  Daphne  mezereum  and  DwAme  laureola. 

Hr.  Wx.  Hooper,  PaU  Matt  £<!«<.— Specunen  of  Oil  of  Chamomiles. 

Messrs.  Lamoton,  Langton,  and  Wheatley.— Large  piece  of  Gum 
Acacia  (Turkey). 
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Mb.  BBix.^Oa  of  Cascarilla-^trasbnTg  Tarpentiiie. 
Mb.  Mobson.— Terra  Lamna  (white)— Ditto  ditto  (red). 
Mb.  Kxatino,  St  PauTt  Ckurc^^artl—Veat  from  St  Paul's  ChnidiTBrd. 
Mb.  Patbbnostsb.— Carious  specimen  of  Indian  Rhubarb. 
Mb.  Jenkin,  Clementa  Xoiie.— Fine  specimen  of  Crystallized  alum. 
Mb.  Cock,  HaUon  (^it2en«—- Specimens  of  Galena—Kative  Sulphuret  of 
Co^er^-Sulphnxet  of  2inc,  Carbonate  of  Zinc-~Ozide  of  Tin,  and  Penudde 

Pbofessob  Guibourt,  Parte.— Cerosie  de  la  Canne  II  Sucre— Ecoroe  de 
Bteychnos  pseudo-chma  de  Bio  Janeiro— Ladanum. 
BDWDf  L^MiMEEB,  Esq.,  B.A.,  Antlers  of  the  Bed  Deer  andPallow-Deer. 
Mb.  Henby  Deams,  C&i/iAam— Lurge  specimen  of  Molnscite. 


ORIOINAZi  AMD  BXTmACTBD  ARTXCUBS. 


ON  THE  PRESERVATION    OF  THE  «« SWEETS"    IN 

CIDER. 

TO  TUB  EDITOR  OF  THE  PHARMACEUTICAL  JOURNAL. 

Sir,— In  reply  to  MfAVilliams's  inqniry  in  your  last  number, 
I  give  him  the  result  of  my  ex  perience  in  the  fermentation  of  the  j  uice 
of  the  apple  and  pear,  so  as  to  preserve  as  much  as  possible  the 
luscious  property  and  flavour  of  the  fruit.  Some  years  since  it  occu- 
pied my  attention,  and  I  endeavoured  in  various  ways  to  succeed  ia 
so  desirable  an  object,  and  I  gave  myself  considerable  trouble  to 
ascertaia  the  difllerent  plans  adopted  by  cider-merchants  and 
others,  which  I  found  could  not  be  relied  on  in  producing  at  all 
times  a  rich  beverage,  however  particular  they  might  be  —  some 
casks  turning  out  good,  others  not  fit  for  drinking,  consequently 
were  left  to  run  into  the  acetous  fermentation,  and  sold  as  vinegar.. 
The  usual  system  is  to  filter,  fine  with  isinglass,  and  rack  fre- 
quently, leaving  the  bung-hole  open  until  fermentation  has  ceased. 
When  living  in  a  fruit  country,  I  had  placed  in  my  cellar  three 
pipes  of  cider  which  had  been  a  day  or  two  previously  pressed 
from  the  fruit.     I  added  to  each  cask  four  ounces  of  isinglass  in 
solution,  and  one  pound  of  coarsely-powdered  charcoal.     I  then 
bunged  it  down,  and  introduced  a  tube  through  the  bung  of  the 
shape  of  a  siphon,  the  contrary  end  dipping  into  water  for  the 
purpose  of  excluding  the  atmospheric  air,  and  at  the  same  time 
ensuring  the  safety  of  the  vessel.     When  it  had  dropt  tolerably 
fine,  I  racked  it  as  quickly  as  possible,  adding  another  quantity 
of  the  solution  of  isinglass  and  charcoal,  stopping  it  down  as 
before.     At  the  expiration  of  three  weeks,  fermentation  had 
ceased.     I  withdrew  the  tube  and  stopped  the  hole  in  the  bung, 
and  I  found  I  had  a  bright,  rich,  and  delicious  beverage,  which 
continued  in  the  same  state  until  it  was  drunk.    The  conclusion, 
therefore,  I  come  to  as  necessary  to  secure  Mr.  Williams's  object. 
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19  to  prevent  the  fermentatMHi  exceedbg  the  Tinous,  to  inswe 
which  it  is  necessary  to  filter  and  place  the  cider,  knmediateiy  it 
is  pressed,  in  a  cool  place  not  subject  to  variation  of  tempera- 
ture, to  exclude  the  atmosphere,  and  separate  the  mucilaginous 
matter  as  quickly  as  possible,  which  I  succeeded  in  by  adopting 
die  above  plan»  and  have  no  doubt  it  is  equally  applicable  ia  the 
manufacturing  of  British  wines. 

Your  obedient  l^rvant, 

W.  TwiH^BfRUOW^ 

2,  Edward  Street^  Portman  Squar^^ 
3\st  October,  1843. 

Mr.  Foster,  of  CoHumpton,  has  favoured  us  with  a  letter  on 
the  same  subject,  in  which  he  states,  that  '*  the  preservation  of 
the  sweets  in  cider,''  depends  upon  the  fermentation  being'stopped 
precisely  at  the  right  time ;  and  observes,  that  it  is  a  common 
practice,  when  this  has  proceeded  rather  too  far,  to  rack  repeatedly 
for  the  purpose  of  checking  it,  which  plan  sometimes  succeeds, 
but  not  invariably.  To  save  the  trouble  of  racking,  some 
introduce  two  or  three  pieces  of  chalk ;  others  use  a  powder  called 
anti-ferment ,  which  is  sold  in  tlie  shops  ;  others  again  strain  the 
cider  through  horse-hair  bags  sprinkled  with  charcoal,  which 
methods  are  sometimes  effectual. 


ON  THE  CONSTITUENTS  OF  CANELLA  ALBA. 

BT  KEYBR  A2n>  BEICHJ5. 

This  bark  contains  about  eight  per  oent.  of  nuinsiite^  which  may  be 
ceadilj  separated  from  the  aqueous  bitter  extract  by  means  of  alcohoL 
Starch  and  many  salts  remain  undissolved.  The  ashes  cf  the  bark  amount 
to  6  per  cent.,  and  contain  86  per  cent,  of  carbonate  of  lime,  4  per  cent,  cf 
potash,  and  1.2  per  cent  of  soda,  a  small  portion  of  magnesia^  peroxide  of 
iron,  protoxide  of  manganese,  alumina,  chlorine,  sulphuric  and  phosphoric 
acids,  and  sUica.  The  >nost  interesting  constituent  is  the  vdatOe  cn(  12 
drachms  of  which  were  obtained  by  the  c&stillation  of  lOlbs  of  bark.  This  oil 
is  specifically  lighter  than  water,  but  a  portion  of  it  is  observed  to  sink.  If 
the  crude  oil  be  shaken  together  with  a  solution  of  potash,  diluted  with 
water  and  sul^ected  to  distillation,  a  light  oU  passes  over  first,  and  subse- 
quently a  heayier  oW  The  hmou  oil  has  a  peculiar  odour,  does  not  enter 
into  combination  with  potash,  and  contains  73.7  carbon,  10.7  hydrogen,  and 
15.6  oxygen.  On  filtering  the  solution  of  potash  from  which  the  ofl  waa 
distilled,  neutralizing  it  with  dilute  sulphuric  add,  and  again  subjecting  iH 
t»  distillation,  a  small  quantity  of  the  heavy  oil  passed  over,  and  was  really 
recognised  by  the  peculiar  odour,  analogous  to  that  of  the  oil  of  doves* 
The  light  oil,  which  constitutes  the  chief  bulk  of  the  volatile  oil,  resembles 
the  oil  of  cajeputi  in  odour.  It  was  distilled  in  separate  portiona  The  ott- 
which  passed  over  at  M6«  Fahr.,  contained  75.25  carbon,  11.28  hydrog«i» 
^  13.46  oxygen.  A  portlcm  distilled  sbwly,  at  326<'  Fabr.,  yielded  79.12 
—794)9  carbon,  12.58—11.71  hydrogen,  Finally,  the  portwn  which  passed 
over  at  last,  bore  the  most  striking  resemblance  to  the  oil  of  cajeputi,  boiled  at 
4^"  Fahr.  and  had  a  specific  weight=r0.941,  contwned  80.56--80.52  carbon, 
and  10.66--10.88  hydnig&a.^Annakm  der  CUmie  mnd  Pharmacie,  xlviL 
pp.  234—236. 


ON  THE  yOLlTILE  OIL  OF  KNUS  ABIES.  ( Norway  Sfntce  Fir) 

BT  QOXTSCBAIJLi 

It  is  a  wdl-known  fact  that  a  forest  of  Norway  spmoe  fir-tnes  hym 
maws  dsffbsea  the  odour  of  <he  oil  of  tnzpoiiuiB^  nor  has  aaj  one  yet 
succeeded  in  obtaining  resin  artifidallj  from  that  oil.  The  txee  ooBtauas^ 
fwcliaps,  an  oil  difiering  firom^  hat  capahle  of  heing  oonverted  into,  the  oil 
«f  turpentine ;  it  is  also  probaUe  that  the  stem  df  the  tree  and  its  root 
contain  ififtrenl  oils.  OoMaehalk,  on  Wohkr^  saggestion,  distaied  the 
yosuig  twigs  of  the  Pmua  Abin,  deptired  of  their  lesSets,  with  water.  Ha 
obtained  a  thin  cotarlesa  oil>  which  boiled  at  9S0<»  Fahr^  and  diflhsed  ite 
odoDT  of  the  jonng  leaves  di  the  Norway  spmoe  fixtreet  ^  became,  oa 
exposure  to  the  air,  soon  resinous,  and  was  not  changed  on  distillation  with 
a  moderatdy  strong  solution  of  potash.  Distilled  with  crystallized  fused 
hydrate  of  potash,  it  assumed  the  odour  of  ofl  of  turpentine,  and  the  potash 
then  oontamed  resin.  The  rough  anhydrous  oil  consists  of  87.07  carbon, 
and  11.89  hydrogen  ;  a  portion  distilled  separatdy  yielded  87.4  carbon  and 
11.77  hydrogen.  It  therefore  consists  <^  a  large  proportion  of  oil  free 
from  oxygen,  and  of  an  oil  containing  but  little  oxygen.  Potassium  dis- 
engages but  little  oxygen  from  it,  and  then  maintdns  its  metallic  lustre. 
A  small  quantity  of  a  brownish  substance  is  formed.  The  oil,  after  this 
treatment,  has  a  more  agreeable  odour  resembling  the  oil  of  lemons  or 
oranges  ;  it  is  fluid,  bums  with  a  bright  flame,  and  has  a  specific  weight 
=0.850  at  es**  Fahr.;  it  boils  at  332<*,  absorbs  much  muriatic  acid,  but  does 
not  enter  into  any  solid  combination  at  32°  Fahr.,  and  consists  then.of  88.38 
carbon,  and  1 1.78  hydrogen,  like  the  oil  of  turpentiue.— ^no/lnt  der  Chemk 
nmd  Pharmacief  xMX.,  pp.  237—238. 


ON  THE  COMPOSITION  OF  THE  OIL  OF  HOBSE-BADISBt 
(Oleum  armoracue), 

BT  CARL  HUBATKA. 

.  TRsrootof  the  hoFBe-radish  was  cut  into  thin  slices,  and  distanedsereral 
limes  with  water;  100  pounds  of  the  root  yielded  from  flTe  toseren  drachms 
ofTclatileoil. 

When  pure,  the  <»1  has  a  specific  weighfe=1.01 ;  and  is  of  pungent 
odour,  resembling  the  oil  of  mustard.  It  acts  powerfrilly  as  a  local  irritant, 
reddening  the  skin  to  which  it  is  applied ;  it  is  soluble  in  spirit  and  ether» 
but  sUg^ily  so  in  water.  Chlorine  dianges  the  i»l  into  a  thick  dark  mass, 
with  the  development  of  muriatic  acid,  sulphur,  and  chlorine.  Treated  with 
alo^U  a  viscid  mass  remains  with  the  odour  of  melted  sulphur.  Conoesw 
fated  nitric  add  reactsvery  powerfully  on  the  oil  foroiing  nitro-siuapylic  resin* 
Liquid  sulphuric  acid  has  a  powerful  reaction  with  it,  developing  sulphurous 
add.  Wiui  ymnmni^  it  foRns  a  white  crystalline  combination,  like  the  oil 
of  mustard.  Digested  wiUi  fresh  oxide  of  lead,  and^evaporated  in  a  water- 
bath,  sulphate  of  lead  is  obtained,  and  a  substance  resembling  sinapoline. 
In  odour,  specific  weight,  and  reaction,  the  oil  of  horse-radish  bears  so  strong 
aresemlilance  to  the  oil  of  mustard,  that  anaJlysis  could  but  corroborato 
their  identity. 

0.3328  grains  of  oil  of  horse-radish  gave, 

Carbon  0.5868,  and  water  ai575. 

This  would  correspond  with  the  composition  of  the  oil  of  mustard,  which  ii» 

Ai  lot  parts. 
Atoms,  CalCTilstwi.  FOnnd. 

8  Carbon    606.83  48.60  48.41 

fi  Hydrogen   62.40  5.00  6^6 

I  Nitrogen .- 177.04  14.18 

9  Sulphur  402.33  32.82  i 

1  Atom0foilofmiistard^l248.60 loaoo 
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nt  oambiaation irUSi  anmHmia  yielded  on  analysLi  the  folIoWilig  iCsdhi: 
Slrst:  0.5923  graina  of  oil  of  horse-radish,  0.883  grains  carbon,  and  0.377 


Secondly:  0.663  giaini  of  oil  of  horse-radish,  0.989  grains  carbon,  and  0.41  S 
grains  water* 

The  combination  with  ammonia,  therefore,  corresponds  In  oomposlaoa 
•with  that  of  the  odl  oftainstard,  and  the  two  oils  may  be  considered  as  iden- 
tical. It  is  singular  that  man  should  hare  selected  horse-radish  and  mustard 
as  condiments,  on  account  of  their  analogv  in -taste,  as  he  also  thus  detected 
the  analogy  between  tea  and  ooifee.— ^Jino^  dor  Ckende  toui  Pharmacie, 
sdTiiL,  pp.  153—157.  ; 

OK  MONESU. 

Da.  O.  Martin  St.  Akqe,  in  an  article  published  in  the  Paris  Medical 
Gazette, in  1839,  says: 

'<  A  vegetable  substance,  called  monesia,  has  lately  been  imported  from 
South  America,  hi  the  form  of  hard  thick  cakes,  weighing  about  500 
grammes  (8215  grains).  These  loaves,  which  are  flattened  and  have  paper, 
of  a  yellow  colour,  adhering  to  them,  are  composed  of  the  extract  prepared 
in  the  country  ttom  the  bark  of  a  tree,  whose  botanical  name  is  not  known, 
M.  Bernard  Derosne,  the  druggist,  who  introduced  it,  informs  me  that  some 
travellers  call  the  monesia  bark,  goharem ;  and  others,  buranhem.  But  what 
is  of  more  importance,  is,  that  tlie  naturalists  who  have  examined  it  think 
that  the  tree  which  furnishes  it  is  a  Chrysophyllum, 

"  The  extract  is  of  a  deep  brown,  and  very  friable;  when  broken,  it  looks 
like  a  well-roasted  cocoa-nut.  It  is  entirely  soluble  in  water  $  and  its  taste, 
which  is  at  first  sugary,  like  liquorice,  soon  becomes  astringent,  and  leaves 
behind  a  well-marked  and  lasting  acid  taste,  which  is  parUcolarly  felt  in  the 
tonsils. 

*'  The  bark  of  the  monesia  is  smooth  and  grayish,  like  that  of  the  plane- 
tree— with  this  differenoe,  however,  that  it  is  much  thicker,  that  its  flractuie 
is  imbricated,  and  that  its  sweet  taste  forms  a  strong  contrast  with  the  bit- 
terness of  the  thin  laminaa  which  are  detached  from  the  plane. 

**  The  chemical  analysts  of  the  bark  of  the  monesia,  and  of  the  imported 
eoEtract,  according  to  IVOf.  Bernard  Derosne  and  O.  Heniy,  has  demonstrated 
the  presence  of  the  following  soluble  principles  :  1,  chlorophylle ;  2,  vege- 
table wax ;  3,  a  fatty  and  crystallizable  matter ;  4,  glycyrrhizine  ;  5,  an 
add  and  somewhat  bitter  substance ;  6,  a  little  tannin  ;  7,  an  imexamined 
organic  acid ;  8,  a  red  colouring  matter,  resembling  that  of  cinchona ; 
9f  phosphate  of  Ume,  with  organic  acids. 

**  M.  Alqui6,  professor  qt  internal  pathology  at  the  Val-de-Graoe,  found : 

*'  1.  That  of  forty-two  soldiers  attacked  with  diarrhoea,  of  different  degrees 
of  severity,  thirty-six  were  cured  in  twelve  days ;  twenty-four  of  these  by 
the  extract  of  monesia,  given  in  pUls,  in  doses  of  from  fourteen  to  eighteen 
grains  a  day  ;  and  twelve  Ijy  the  tincture,  administered  as  a  clyster  with 
bran-water. 

"  2.  That  in  two  cases  of  menorrhagia,  the  extract  and  the  tincture  of  mo- 
nesia, given  internally,  soon  cahned  the  pain,  and  stopped  the  uterine  dis- 
charge. 

"3.  That  in  four  women  attacked  with  prof^ise  leucorrhcsa,  the  extract 
of  monesia,  given  internally,  and  the  diluted  tincture  ii^ccted  into  the 
ragina,  were  beneficial. 

*^  4.  That  in  two  cases  of  higmoptysis,  where  bleeding,  ligature  of  the 
limbs,  and  ordinary  astringents  had  been  employed  without  advantage,  the 
extract  of  monesia  succeeded  completely ;  and  that  several  chronic  cases  of 
bronchorrhoea  were  benefited  by  the  syrup  of  monesia,  which  was  sometimes 
combined  with  opium."  *- 
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THE  ELAIOMBTEB. 
(An  Instrwnentfir  detecting  the  aduUeration  of  OUve  OS*) 

BT  M.  GOBLET. 

Tbb  price  of  otire  oil  is  solBcieatlj  high  to  lead  to  its  admixture  with 
cheaper  oils.  The  oil  of  poppy-seeds  is  that  which  is  usually  employed  fov 
IMs  adulteratiOD,  as  it  has  the  advantages  of  heing  cheap,  of  haviiig  a  sweet 
taste,  and  very  little  smell. 

Several  methods  have  heen  inroposed  for  detecting  this  firaud.  Messrs. 
Sonheiran  and  Blondeao,  who  tried  all  the  different  processes  for  this  pw 
pose,  ibund  that  the  method  fomided  on  the  difference  in  the  degrees  of 
tiscority  in  dive  oil  and  oil  of  poppy-aeeds,  and  the  method  of  Fouteti 
«ffi)rd  the  most  certain  indications  as  to  the  purity  of  olive  oil. 

The  first  of  these  processes  consists,  as  is  known,  in  patting  the  mi§^ 
pected  oil  into  a  hottle,  and  introducing  bubbles  of  air  into  the  oil  by  shak- 
ing the  bottle.  When  the  olive  oil  is  pure,  the  babbles  disappear  as  thcrf 
rise  to  the  surface  of  the  liquid  ;  wheieas  they  continue  for  some  time  it 
the  oil  be  mixed  with  oil  of  poppy-seeds.  But  this  method  can  only  be 
api^ed  in  cases  where  at  least  a  tenth  part  of  poppy  oil  has  been  added* 

Poutet's  process  consists  in  mijdng  the  oil  with  a  twelfth  of  its  weight  of 
a  solution  of  mercury,  made  in  the  proportion  of  six  parts  of  mercury  to 
seven  and-a-half  parts  of  nitric  acid»  sp.  gr.  1.35  ;  the  solution  of  the  mer- 
cury is  allowed  to  take  place  spontaneously,  and  is  then  used  immediately. 
The  mixture  should  be  shaken  every  ten  mlnntes  daring  a  period  of  two 
hours  ;  it  is  then  to  be  put  into  a  cold  cellar,  and  in  twenty-four  hours  alter'' 
wards  its  consistence  is  to  be  observed.  Messrs.  Soubeiran  and  Blondean 
recommend,  in  estimating  the  consistence  of  the  solidified  oil,  to  strike  its 
Surface  with  a  glass  rod  ;  and  they  apply  the  term'  sonorously  firm  to  oil 
which  becomes  sufSciently  solidified  to  afford  a  manifest  sound,  on  per- 
cussion ;  they  also  apply  the  terms  ./Smt,  rather  finn,  having  the  consistenGe 
of  suetf  a  soft  consistencej  the  consistence  o/conaeated  oil,  to  those  samples  of 
dl  which  acquire  a  consistence  more  or  less  solid. 

By  ndther  of  these  methods  is  it  possible  to  determine  vrith  certainty 
the  presence  of  poppy  oil  in  oil  of  olives,  unless  the  sample  contain  ^at 
least  one-tenth  of  the  former. 

Of  these  two  processes,  that  of  Poutet  is  undoubtedly  the  best ;  andf 
yet  this,  according  to  the  above-named  Chemists,  is  in  many  respects  defi- 
cient. Thus,  not  only  does  it  fail  to  determine  the  proportions  in  which 
the  two  oils  may  be  mixed,  but  it  offers  the  great  inconvenience  of  requiring 
the  employment  of  a  reagent  immediately  after  it  has  been  prepared,  m 
occupying  a  considerable  length  of  time,  and  of  requiring  a  certain  expert- 
ness  of  manipulation ;  for  the  solution  of  the  mercury  in  nitric  add, 
X^ulting  from  the  spontaneous  action  of  these  two  bodies,  is  not  so  unifonn 
in  its  composition  as  to  ensure  always  the  same  effect.  This  reagent 
sometimes  fails  to  produce  the  expected  effect,  and  it  is  remarkable  that 
when  this  takes  place,  the  solution  does  not  crystallize  after  standing  for  a 
day.  Messrs.  Soubeiran  and  Blondeau  recommend  that  no  account  should 
be  taken  of  the  experiments,  if  the  remainder  of  the  solution  which  has 
not  been  used,  is  found  not  to  have  crystallized ;  and  in  all  cases  to  repeat 
the  process  so  as  to  guard  against  errors. 

My  piocess  is  performed  in  a  very  much  shorter  time  than  that  of  Poutet; 
it  usually  occupies  only  a  quarter-of-an-hour.  It  affords  indications  of  the 
smallest  quantity  of  oil  of  poppy  seeds  when  mixed  with  olive  oil,  and  of 
the  proportions  in  which  these  two  are  present. 

TIus  proems  consists  in  the  use  of  an  instrument  which  I  have  called  the 
ekOometer,  the  construction  of  which  is  founded  on  the  difference  between' 
ibe  densities  of  dive  dl  and  dl  of  poppies.  This  instrument  is  an  areometer^ 
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haying  a  large  bnlb  Burmoimted  bj  a  very  small  tube.  In  oonaegLDiBnee  of 
tliis  construction,  the  instrument  is  one  of  extreme  sensibility.  It  is  gnduated, 
80  that  at  a  temjpeEatuze  oC  10''.  Beaumer,  or  12.5  C.  (55**  £UirO»  it  rises  to 
0  in  pure  oil  of  poppy- seeds,  this  being  the  greatest  density  indicated;  and 
to  50  in  pure  olive  oil,  this  being  the  least  density  indicated.  The  interval 
between  0  and  50  is  divided  intofifty  equal  parts.  The  0  is  mar ked  at  the 
bottom  of  the  stem,  and  the  50  at  the  toi». 

I  haye  graduated  the  instrument  at  a  temperatoxe  of  55*>  Fahr.,  beeaiun 
this  is  the  usual  temperature  of  the  cellars  in  which  the  oil  is  kept. 

If,  on  inmiening  the  inatrumoit  at  55**  Fahr.,  the  stem  sinks  to  the  point 
marked  50,  it  magr  be  inferred  that  the  oil  is  pure;  bwt  if,  en  the  other  haod, 
St  does  not  reach  this  point,  the  inference  wiU  be  that  theoil  is  mised. 
.  If  the  instrament  stands  at  40,  this  number  multiplied  by  two^  w31  giye 
the  quantity  of  pure  oliye  oil  present  in  100  parts  ;  the  sample,  in  this  eaae» 
being,  mixed  with  twenty  per  cent  of  oil  of  poppy-seeds.  In  like  manner, 
any  other  number  below  50,  at  which  the  instrument  floats,  will,  by  tht 
Some  process,  indicate  the  amount  of  adulteration.— Jncma/  ds  Pbarmack^ 


OLivB  on.. 


.  There  are  four  difTeient  kinds  of  olWe  oil,  known  in  the  districts  where 
it  is  prepared:  1,  the  virgin  oil ;  2,  the  orcUnary  oil  (huUe  ordinaire)  ; 
9,  oil  of  t&£  infernal  regions  (huHe  d*enfer)  ;   4,  oil  prepared  by  fer 


1.  Virgin  oil — In  the  district  Montpellier,  they  apply  the  term  virgin  oU 
to  that  which  spontaneously  separates  from  the  paste  of  crushed  olives.  This 
oil  is  not  met  with  in  commerce,  being  all  used  by  the  inhabitants  of  the 
district,  either  as  an  emollient  remedy,  or  for  oiling  the  works  of  watches. 

In  the  district  of  Aix,  they  giye  the  name  virgin  oil  to  that  which  is  flrst 
obtained  from  the  ollyes  ground  to  a  paste  in  a  mill,  and  submitted  to  a 
slight  pressure  two  or  three  days  after  collecting  the  fruit.  Hius,  there  is  no 
-vdnsn  oil  brought  £com  MontpdUier  but  a  good  deal  of  it  is  brought  from 
ibx. 

2.  Ordinary  oil — Jn  the  district  of  Montpellier.  this  oills  prepared  by 
pressing  the  oliyes,  preyiously  crushed  and  mixed  with  boiling  water.  At 
Aix,  the  ordinary  oil  is  made  from  the  olives  which  have  been  used  for  ob* 
taining  the  virgin  oil  The  paste,  which  has  been  previously  pressed,  is 
baroken  up,  a  certain  quantity  of  boiling  water  is  poured  over  it,  and  it  la 
tiien  again  submitted  to  the  press.  By  this  second  expression,  in  which 
^nore  pressure  is  applied  than  in  the  previous  one,  an  oil  is  obtained  some- 
what inferior  in  quality  to  the  virgin  oil  The  oil  is  separated  from  the 
water  in  a  few  hours  after  the  operation. 

3.  OU  of  the  infernal  regions  {hwU  d^enfer). — ^The  water  which  has  been 
employed  in  the  preceding  operation,  is,  in  some  districts,  conducted  into 
large  reservoixs,  called  the  infernal  reaions,  where  it  la  left  for  many  days. 
Diving  this  period,  any  oil  that  might  have  remained  mixed  with  the  water 
separates,  and  cdfects  on  the  surfece.  This  oil,  being  very  inferior  in  qoftp- 
Uty,  18  only  fit  for  burning  in  hmips,  for  which  it  aoswera  very  well  Jt  it 
sometimes  called  lamp-oil. 

4.  Fermented  oil  {huUefermeni^X'-'TidB  is  obtained,  in  the  two  above- 
named  districts,  by  leaving  the  fresh  olives  in  heaps  for  some  time,  and 
pouring  boiling  water  over  them  before  pressing  the  oil.  But  this  method 
U  very  seldom  put  in  practice,  for  the  olives,  during  this  fermentation,  lose 
their  peculiar  navour,  become  much  heated,  and  acquire  a  mng^  tasfte» 
which  IS  communicated  to  the  oSL 

^  The  fruity  flayoorof  the  oil  depends  upon  the  quality  of  the  oUtqi  fixjm 


Fi.um  isaaauLet  em  omu,  nvAum  lar  vacuo.      B9S 

vftichitrliasbMil  presiedysnd  not  ttpm  the  sie&oa  a&ypfeed  ih  Hv  pre* 
pflntioii. 

There  are  met  inih  in  eomEiiieR»»  ti»  Tsgmo^ 
oiL  of  Moatpellier  and  Aix*— lanljr,  the  oil  ohtauied  h7  leimeiitation-*aaa 
nerer,  the  oil  of  the  infernal  regions.— Jbicrna^  de  Pharmaeie* 


FLUID  EXTRACT  OF  SBNI^A,  PBBPABED  IK  TACUO^ 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  VBAXaUJCEVTSaAIt  JOIxaHAL. 

Snt,— We  regret  to  intrade  on  yoor  notice  a  matter  of  oomparatiyely 
private  interest ;  yet,  thoagh  such  be  its  character,  we  fed  satisfied  that 
your  sense  of  justice,  and  desire  to  muntain  your  repute  as  an  impartial 
journalist,  will  induce  you  to  ;give  a  place  to  the  foUowing  explanatory 
remarks  regarding  the  preparation  of  the  Fluid  Extract  of  Senna  m  vocico, 
tvice  adverted  to  in  your  pages  by  Dr.  Ghristlson,  the  distinguished 
professor  of  Materia  Medica  in  the  Edinburgh  IMversity. 

In  your  number  for  November,  an  extract  &mn  a  letter  of  Dr.  Chxistiflon 
fg  giveo,  of  vhich  the  following  sentences  form  the  onrnmencement  :r-* 
.  **  I  should  wish  it  to  be  more  distinctly  understood,  that  the  process  for 
the  fluid  extract  of  senna  was  devised  by  Mr.  PuncaUi  and  communicated 
hy  him  to  me,  with  permission  to  make  it  known.  It  is  right  also  for  me 
to  add,  that  a  similar  preparation  was  introdoced  here  i^nt  the  same  time^ 
fey  Messrs.  Smith,  in  Duke  Street." 

The  impression  which  this  must  leave  on  the  mind  of  every  reader 
unacquainted  with  the  facts,  is,  that  Mr.  Duncan  "  devised!'  or  struck  out 
t3ie  first  idea  of  the  fluid  extract  of  senna^  and  that  the  Messrs.  Smith,  if 
timy  did  not  piedsely  follow  in  his  wake,  at  least  only  thooj^t  of  the  pre- 
patation  about  the  sametime.  The  case,  Sir,  stands  very  differently.  The 
Messrs.  Smith  had  invented,  and  prepared  tiio  fluid  extract  of  senna  for 
many  months  previously  to  the  manufacture  of  any  similar  artide  by  Ifr. 
Duncan,  and  they  are  able  to  prove  this  by  a  simple  wfeNOce  to  dnteSL 
Th^  called  the  attention  of  the  ntedical  profession  and  the  public  to  thdv 
preparation,  by  means  of  advertisements  in  the  JEdinburgh  Courant  and 
fiorth  British  Advertiser,  in  July,  1841,  and  they  also  fmd,  that  in  the 
aecoont  between  themsdves  and  Mr.  Duncan  for  1841,  the  fluid  extract  of 
eenna  forma  one  of  the  items,  its  growing  popularity,  apparenlly,  hwi^ 
led  his  customers  to  call  for  it  at  his  place  of  business,  i  it  going  too  £euv 
tiien,  when  we  flnd  Hr.  Duncan's  fluid  preparation  of  senna  to  have  been 
Brst  ofi^eied  to  the  public,  by  advertisement',  in  Fdnruary  1842*— a  period  of 
seven  months  after  our  own  had  been  introduced— to  assume  that  he  had 
taken  the  idea  from  us,  and  that  the  &vouff  bestowed  on  our  fluid  extaeft 
had  induced  him  to  think  of  manufactnring  tar  his  own.  use  »  similac 
article? 

This  matter,  as  was  already  admitted,  is  one  chiefly  of  private  interest ; 
Jnt  yet  any  subject  with  which  Professor  CSiristison  connects  his  miBie» 
aeqnirea  some  degree  of  puUic  importanoe,  and  we  thiaA:  it  hard,  that,  by 
■ame  seemingly  inadvertent  expressions  from  his  pen*  we  should  be  deprived 
of  the  credit  to  which  we  deem  ourselves  justly  entitled,  of  having  been  the 
first  to  prepare  and  introduce  the  fluid  extract  of  senna.  As  we  believe  the 
majority  of  the  public  and  the  profession  to  have  hitherto  prefenred  our  own 
ftepamtioii,  we  deem  the  last  sentence  of  Dr.  Ghiistison's  letter  to  contaia 
a  high  compliment  to  oursdves :  ^*  The  fluid  extract  of  senna  is  now  used 
rety  larady  in  this  dty,,and  by  many  medical  practitioners,  as  well  as 
myself,  fdmost  to  the  exdusion  of  every  other  preparation.  I  have  no 
doubt  it  is  the  best  fiHcm,  in  every  xei^ect,  which  haa  yet  been  proposed." 


UBBXO  S  AOWLCmnmAL  CHEMISTBT^ 

'pTctemCft  Chritftiaon  isyn,  that  our  flnid  extract  difRan  ttom  that  of  Ifr. 
Duncan  in  being  aeaaoned  with  aiomatics,  and  he  doubts  if  aromatics  be  **« 
Qoeful  additioo.*'  Paasing  orer  the  fiAct  that  aromatioB  are  almost  InTariably 
veoommended  in  oonnectlan  with  the  nse  of  liquid  pxeperationfl  of  senna* 
by  all  the  colleges  of  Europe,  we  beg  to  say,  that  the  diSerenoe  between 
oor  own  preparation  and  that  of  Mr.  Duncan  rests  on  much  more  essential 
points  than  the  use  of  aromatics.  We  know  that  we  stand  at  a  disadvantage 
m  so  fisr  as  we  have  not  published  our  redpc,  but  it  must  be  remembered 
that  we  sought  no  controversy  cm  thii  subject^  but  have  been  led  to  make 
this  public  appeal  in  self-defence. 
We  are.  Sir, 

Tour  most  obedioit  and  humble  Servants, 

T.  AMD  H.  SXITH.      • 
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Chemistry,  in  its  Application  to  Agriculture  and  Physiology* 
By  Justus  LiEBio»  M.D.,  Ph.D.,  F.R.S.,  M.R.I.A.,  Pro- 
fessor of  Chemistry  in  the  University  of  Giessen,  &c.  Sic.  &€• 
Third  Edition^  revised  and  enlarged.  Edited  from  the  mantc- 
script  of  the  Author  by  Lyon  Playfair,  Ph.D.,  F.G.S.^ 
Honorary  Member  of,  and  Consultiug  Chemist  to  the  Royal 
Agricultural  Society  of  Scotland.  London:  Taylor  ami 
Walton,  1843. 

Familiar  Letters  on  Chemistry,  an^  its  Relation  to  Com^ 

merce^  Physiologyj  and  Agriculture.     By  Justus  Libbig, 

&c.      Edited  by  John  Gardiner,  M.D.,  Member  of  the 

Chemical  Society.     London :  Taylor  and  Walton^  1843. 

The  Saxon  race  are  now  resuming  the  ascendancy  in  Che** 

xnistry  which  it  held  for  many  hundred  years,  through  a  regular. 

succession  of  cultivators  of  nature,  and  ingenious  improvers  of 

the  useful  arts ;  such  as  Albertus  Magnus,  of  Cologne  and  Ratis^ 

bon,  and  Isaac  Hollandus,  in  the  thirteenth  century;    Basil 

Valentine,  of  Erfurt,  the  author  of  antimonial  preparations; 

Paracelsus,  of  Zurich,  the  inventor  of  mercurial  medicines; 

Van  Heimont,  of  Brussels ;  Agricola,  Glaser,  Erkem,  Glauber^ 

Otto,  Guericke ;  Kunkel,  the  discoverer  of  phosphorus ;  Beccher, 

of  Frankfort;  Stahl,  of  Berlin,  called  the  sublime;  Boerhaave, 

Margraaff,  Pott ;  Diesbach,  to  whom  the  world  is  indebted  foi' 

PnisiBian  blue ;  Klaproth ;  to  which  list  of  the  older  Chemists- 

Bei|;mann  and  Scheele  may  be  added,  as  of  a  cognate  stock  of 

people;  both  of  which,  in  the  present  age,   fully  maintain  theif 

oereditary  glory  in  the  temple  of  corpuscular  science. 

Berzelius,  in  a  short  introduction  to  his  Jahres-Bericht,  for 
18399  says,  **  To  Germany's  learned  men  we  must  acknowledge 
that  we  are  more  indebted  than  to  those  of  any  other  country, 
for  their  exertions  in  the  twin  sciences  of  Physics  and  Chemistry. 
While  the  true  spirit  of  the  German  naturalists  prevails,  will 
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the  *  cut  bonoV   never  withhold   «Qy  one  fram  an  object  of 
jreaearcb,  or  came  him  any  aolicitade,  even  should  he  be  able  to 
defWe  no  material  (personal)  advantage  from  it/'    Each  of  the 
Hiimerous  states  in  Germany,  of  moderate  political  importance^ 
has  a  school  of  Chemistry,  and  each  government  studies  to  cherish 
it  by  appointing  professors  solely  on  the  score  of  merit,  and  re* 
wards  their  seal  and  genius  by  civic  honours  and  rewards— -well 
fiware  how  essential  a  thorough  knowledge  of  this  science  is  to 
the  study  of  nature,  and  the  cultivation  of  all  the  useful  as  well 
as  liberal  arts.     No  corresponding  public  distinctions  or  recom* 
pence  have  been  assigned  to  the  most  eminent  of  the  British 
Chemists,  even  to  the  unrivalled  Dav^,  whose  invaluable  safety* 
lamp,  though,  like  that  of  Aladdin,  it  conducted  its  owner  un* 
hurt  amidst  the  most  dangerous  of  subterranean  genii  or  gnomes, 
was  unlike  in  this  respect,  that  it  conjured  up  no  gold  or  gems 
from  our  Treasury  lords.   The  consequence  is,  that  Germany  has 
the  merit  of  having  made  at  least  three-fourths  of  all  the  recent 
discoveries  in  Chemistry,  and  this  chiefly  in  its  most  difficult 
and  interesting  domain,  the  Chemistry  of  life,  vegetable  and 
animal.     It  maintains,  of  course,  a  great  many  excellent  jour- 
nals, rich  vehicles  of  these  scientific  investigations,  while  our 
United  Kingdom  hardly  produces  sufficient  new  research  to  sufv- 
port  one  with  vigour.     Moreover,  each  of  the  German  schools 
trains  up  a  succession  of  Philosophical  Chemists,  by  a  system  of 
discipline  hardly  known  in  this  country,  where  the  pupil  is  set  to 
work  out  a  problem  more  or  less  intricate  by  himself ;  a  system  very 
different  from  the  fugel-man  practice  of  some  of  our  practical 
courses,  in  which  all  the  students  perform,  at  the  word  of  com- 
mand, some  pre-explained  experiment,  not  unlike  recruits  leam^ 
ing  the  manual  and  platoon  exercise  from  a  drill-serjeant.  Aided 
by  young  Chemists,  taught  under  his  judicious  instructions,  Pro* 
fessor  Liebig  has,  within  a  few  years,  brought  forth  a  surprising 
multitude  of  new  facts,  not  merely  in  pure  Chemistry,  but  in  its 
applications  to  agriculture,  physiology,  and  the  arts* 

The  first  work  at  the  head  of  thi^  article  is  well  known,  and 
has  already  excited  a  considerable  sensation  in  the  thinking 
world.  Many  of  the  views  which  it  unfolds,  both  in  agriculture 
and  physiology,  have  met  with  equally  zealous  partisans  and 
opponents.  Some  of  his  strictures  on  the  physiologists  and  agri- 
culturists, were  deemed  satirical  by  several  of  his  countrymen, 
and  called  forth  some  rather  severe  animadversions.  These  pas- 
sages appear  to  be  softened  down  and  modified  into,  a  less  ob- 
jectionable form  in  the  present  edition  of  the  book.  A  detailed 
review  of  it  would  be  unsuitable  to  the  pages  of  this  journal ; 
and,  therefore,  a  general  notice  of  its  contents,  and  of  a  few  of 
its  more  prominent  doctrines,  may  suffice.    We  may  state^^at  the 
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«iutiet,  that  it  seems  to  be  well  transkted,  which  is  more  than  we 
can  say  for  the  EngH^  editions  of  some  other  German  woil»% 
Among  the  measures  recently  adopted  by  the  Professor  to  ka* 
proise  the  work,  he  refers  to  a  journey  through  the  agrtcultnral 
districts  of  England  and  Scotland  ;  and  to  a  long  series  of  expe* 
riments  carried  on  in  his  public  laboratory,  with  the  sole  object 
of  giving  a  6nner  basis  to  his  exposition  of  the  causes  of  the 
advantageoBS  results  attending  the  practice  of  the  rotation  of 
drops. 

Sabsenriently  to  physiology,  he  has  subjected  the  process  of  tin* 
ttitioQ  of  the  animal  organism  to  a  stricter  investigation,  and  he 
feels  himself,  in  consequence,  in  a  situation  to  give  a  simple  and 
determinate  expression  to  his  view  of  tlie  origin  of  animal  ex*> 
CK^ients,  and  to  the  cause  of  their  beneficial  effects  on  the 
growth  of  vegetables.  Hence,  he  says,  further  progress  in 
agriculture  from  Cbemisty  is  not  to  be  doubted. 

He  dedicates  the  volume  to  the  British  Association  in  a  conr^ 
teoos  strain  ;  and,  indeed,  it  is  manifest  from  the  enumeratton 
of  his  British  honoraiy  titles  and  the  suppression  of  his  Frenck 
ones,  that  he  is  solicitoas  to  stand  well  with  the  people  of  thia 
country,  in  return  for  the  well-merited  civilities  received  from 
them  in  his  visits  to  us. 

The  first  part  is  distributed  into  thirteen  chapters,  treating  of 
most  important  topics««-the  constttuents  of  plants ;  the  origin 
«&d  assimilation  of  carbon;  the  origin  and  action  of  humns; 
the  asshnttation  of  hydrogen ;  the  assimilation  of  nitrogen  ;  the 
Botirce  of  sulphur ;  on  the  inorganic  constituents  of  plants ;  oft 
the  formation  of  arable  land ;  the  art  of  culture ;  on  fallow ;  on 
4be  rotation  of  crops ;  on  manure ;  retrospective  view  of  the 
preoeding  theories.  There  are  some  supplementary  chaptevs : 
on  the  sources  of  ammonia;  is  nitric  acid  a  food  for  plants? 
does  the  nitrogen  of  the  air  take  part  in  vegetation  ?  and  giant 
9ea*weed ;  with  a  short  appendix. 

The  second  part  discusses  the  processes  of  fermentation,  decay, 
and  putrefaction,  in  fourteen  chapters — where  are  examined, 
Oiemioal  transformations;  the  causes  of  fermentation,  decay, 
and  putrefaction ;  fermentation  and  putrefaction ;  transformation 
ef  bodies  containing^  and  of  those  not  containing,  nitrogen  ; 
len&entation  of  sagarandof  yeast;  exemacaasis  or- decay;  of 
.acedc  acid;  nitrification;  vinous  fermentation;  of  beer;  fei^ 
mentatioB  with  fungi  and  infusoria;  decay  of  woody  fibre ;  TCge- 
table  mould ;  mouMering  of  paper  and  coal ;  on  poisons,  oon* 
tagions  and  miasms;  with  an  appendix. 

In  the  sixth  chapter  of  the  first  part,  on  the  Source  of  Sulphor, 
^e  find  some  topics  which  cannot  fail  to  interest  our  Pharma- 
oeutKal  readeit. 


AH  the  anmml  tissaes,  ransbley  cellular  membrane,  the  organ  id 
substance  of  bone,  hair,  skin,  &c.,  are  formed  from  the  blood,  add 
this  rital  flaid  is  derived  by  animals  from  plants.  Now  sulphur 
it  contained  in  the  iibrine,  albumine,  and  caseine,  of  blood ;  and 
by  its  presence  distinguishes  them  from  all  the  other  component 
parts  of  the  anrmal  body.  The  element  sulphur  itself  is  pre- 
sent, as  also  in  the  albumen  of  an  egg,  and  not  one  of  its  oxidized 
compounds.  Whence  do  animals  deriye  this  substance?  Mo- 
dem discovery  has  proved  that  in  plants  there  exist  quantities  of 
compounds  containing  sulphur,  but  always  accompanied  widi 
nitrogen.  We  find  sulphur  in  com,  in  peas,  and  other 
leguminous  plants.  The  juices  of  all  plants  contain  anothei^ 
compound  of  sulphur.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  sulphur 
compound  dissolved  ^  in  the  juice]  of  plants,  is  identical  with 
the  albumen  contained  in  the  serum  of  the  blood,  and  in  the 
white  of  an  e^ ;  that  the  sulphur  contained  in  the  seeds  of  corn, 
possesses  the  same  properties  and  composition  as  the  fibrine 
of  blood;  and  that  the  nutritious  constituents  of  peas,  beans, 
and  lentils,  is  actually  of  the  same  nature  and  composition  as  the 
caseine  (the  cheesy  curd)  of  milk.  Hence  it  follows,  that  plants, 
and  not  animals,  generate  the  constituents  of  blood  containing 
sulphur.  When  these  are  wanting  in  the  food  of  an  animal,  iu 
Mood  cannot  be  formed;  and  hence  vegetable  food  will  be 
Ymtrittotts  according  to  the  quantity  of  these  ingredients  con- 
tained in  it.  But  the  cruciform  plants  contain  peculiar  sulphur 
compounds  much  richer  in  that  element  than  the  vegetable  con- 
stituents of  blood.  The  seeds  of  black  mustard,  horse-radish, 
gailic,  onions,  and  scurvy-grass,  are  particularly  marked  in  this 
respect.  From  all  these  j^lants  we  obtain,  by  simple  distillation 
with  water,  certain  volatile  oils,  different  from  other  organic 
compounds  not  containing  sulphur,  by  their  peculiar  pungent 
smd  disagreeable  odour. 

It  is  obvious,  that  if  the  compound  containing  sulphur  be 
either  wholly  absent  or  deficient  in  quantity  in  the  soil,  the 
vegetable  constituents  containing  sulphur  will  either  be  not 
formed,  or  only  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  the  above  com- 
pound. As  far  as  our  knowledge  extends,  soils  receive  their 
sulphur  from  the  sulphates  dissolved  in  the  water  absorbed  by 
their  roots  from  the  soil.  Sulphate  of  ammonia  is,  of  all  com* 
poands  containing  sulphur,  the  one  most  fitted  for  the  assimila** 
tion  of  that  element ;  as  it  contains  also  the  nitrogen  equally 
necessary  for  the  support  of  vegetable  life,  add  equally  a  compo- 
nent of  €brine,  albumine,  and  caseine.  But  sulphate  of  am* 
nonia  may  also  be  regarded  as  a  compound  of  water  with  equal 
equivalents  of  sulphur  and  nitrogen. 
Thus,  by  the  mere  removal  of  the  elements  of  water  from  thik 
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compound,  its  sulphur  and  nitrogen  might  be  enabled  to  paie 
over  into  the  composition  of  plants* 

The  components  of  plants  are  so  arranged  that  one  equiralent 
of  sulphur  exists  for  every  twenty«five  equivalents  of  nitrogen* 
Hence  much  more  ammonia  must  be  offered  to  plants  than  that 
contained  in  sulphate  of  ammonia^  if  all  the  sulphur  of  this  salt 
is  to  become  a  constituent  of  the  above-mentioned  organic  ingre* 
dients.  This  bears  a  complete  analogy  to  the  assimilation  of  the 
carbon  and  nitrogen  given  to  plants  by  the  carbonate  of  ammonia 
contained  in  rain  and  dew.  Hence  it  is  necessary  that  the  carbon 
of  SIX  equivalents  of  carbonic  acid  be  taken  up  at  the  same  time, 
and  enter  into  combination  with  the  nitrogen,  in  ordei  to  produce 
the  principal  nitrogenous  compounds,  which  contain  one  equiva-^ 
lent  of  nitrogen  to  eight  equivalents  of  carbon.  The  passage  of 
sulphur,  derived  from  a  sulphate,  into  the  composition  of  vege* 
table  matter,  necessarily  indicates  that  the  sulphate  has  b^n 
exposed  to  the  action  of  the  same  causes  as  those  by  which  the 
decomposition  of  carbonic  acid  was  effected  in  the  plant;  and 
that  the  sulphuric  acid  has  been  decomposed  into  sulphur  and 
oxygen ;  the  former  of  which  is  assimilated,  while  the  latter  is 
evolved  in  a  gaseous  form,  to  supply  the  atmosphere  with  the 
pabulum  vitcs.  Should  the  sulphuric  acid  be  presented  in  the 
state  of  sulphate  of  potash  or  soda,  the  bases  of  these  salts  will  be 
set  at  liberty  after  the  decomposition  of  their  acid.  Now,  these 
bases  are  actually  found  in  all  plants,  united  to  either  organic 
acids,  or  to  the  vegetable  compounds  containing  sulphur.  The 
vegetable  casein  of  peas,  beans,  and  other  leguminous  plants,  is, 
by  itself,  insoluble  in  water,  but  is  very  soluble  in  the  form  in 
which  it  occurs  in  plants,  on  account  of  the  presence  of  alkaline 
matter.  Thus,  also,  the  albumen  in  the  juices  of  plants  is  com- 
bined with  an  alkali,  and  vegetable  fibrine  must  have  been  dis- 
solved bv  alkalis  before  it  could  be  soluble,  and  become  secreted 
and  fixed  in  the  seeds  of  the  cerealia^  as  wheat,  oats,  barley,  rye, 
&c.  Gypsum  (sulphate  of  lime)  is  the  most  generally  diffused 
sulphate ;  and  common  salt  is  always  present  in  soils.  Now 
these  two  salts,  in  their  mutual  reaction,  may  give  birth  to  sul- 
phate of  soda  and  chloride  of  calcium.  In  order  to  form  the 
vegetable  compound  that  contains  sulphur,  this  element,  with  its 
alkaline  solvent,  must  be  retained  by  the  plant,  while  the  chloride 
of  calcium  goes  off  by  the  roots.  Now  we  know  that  a  like  pro- 
cess goes  on  in  marine  plants ;  the  soda  or  potash  is  derived  from 
the  chlorides  of  sodium  or  potassium,  which  are  decomposed 
through  the  agency'of  the  sulphate  of  lime  or  magnesia* 

A  similar  process  takes  place  with  the  cereal  and  other  plants 
destitute  of  lime ;  and  thus  may  be  explained  the  use  of  common 
salt  as  a  manqre,  in  enabling  the  plant,  for  which  this  maavTe  is 
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appropriate,  to  extract  from  the  soil  the  sulphur  present  in  sul- 
phate of  lime. 

These  views  of  the  Professor,  which  are  equally  new,  ingenious, 
and  profound,  may  be  appreciated  by  every  student  of  Pharma- 
ceutical Chemistry.  They  give  hope  of  a  clearer  insight  into 
the  hitherto  mysterious  regions  of  vegetable  and  animal  life,  and 
of  guiding  the  farmer  to  a  judicious  selection,  mixture,  and 
application  of  manures.  The  constitution  also  of  those  proxi*- 
mate  principles  which  are  most  influential  and  essential  to  animal 
beings,  will  tend  to  throw  great  light  upon  their  processes  of 
assimilation  and  nutrition,  while  the  important  functions  per- 
formed by  sulphur  in  the  composition  of  the  blood,  will  excite 
peculiar  interest  in  the  investigation  of  the  nature  and  operation 
of  many  valuable  articles  of  the  Materia  Medica  hitherto  little 
regarded  and  less  understood. 

When  plants  are  fully  developed,  they  can  live  upon  carbonic 
acid,  water,  and  ammonia ;  but,  in  the  embryo  state,  they  must 
be  fed  with  the  starch,  sugar,  and  gum,  accompanied  by  azotized 
matter,  as  stored  up  for  them  in  the  cotyledons.  The  growth  of 
a  foetus,  and  the  incubation  of  an  e^^^  proceed  in  a  totally  dif- 
ferent manner  from  the  nutrition  of  an  animal  separated  from  its 
parent;  for  the  foetus  lives  without  air,  but  the  independent 
aninial  cannot.  Pure  water  is  best  for  a  young  plant,  water 
containing  carbonic  acid  for  one  a  month  old. 

Phosphate  of  lime,  so  essential  a  nutriment  of  all  plants  as 
well  as  animals,  is  insoluble  in  pure  water ;  but  it  is  soluble  in 
water  containing  common  salt  or  a  salt  of  ammonia;  and  in 
water  containing  sulphate  of  ammonia,  it  dissolves  as  readily  as 
gypsum.  Phosphate  of  lime,  like  the  carbonate,  is  also  soluble 
in  carbonated  water.  Phosphate  of  lime,  through  the  channel 
of  plants,  is  thus  introduced  into  our  bodies.  Hence  we  see 
what  a  valuable  manure  fresh  guano  must  be,  as  it  contains, 
combined  with  much  uric  acid,  abundance  of  phosphate  of  lime 
and  of  ammoniacal  phosphates  and  carbonates. 

Were  it  possible  to  form  the  organic  constituents  of  blood, 
existing  in  plants,  without  the  aid  of  the  inorganic  ingredients 
of  the  blood,  such  as  potash,  soda,  phosphates  of  soda  and  lime, 
they  would  be  of  very  little  use  to  animals,  and  could  not  fulfil 
the  purposes  for  which  they  were  destined  by  the  wisdom  of  the 
Creator.  Blood,  milk,  and  muscular  fibre  cannot  be  formed 
without  the  aid  of  alkalies  and  of  phosphates ;  and  bones,  as 
everybody  knows,  cannot  be  produced  without  phosphate  of 
lime. 

The  substances  most  prone  to  fermentation  and  putrefaction, 
all  contain  nitrogen,  which  is  the  most  indifferent  of  all  elements, 
evincing  no  decided  attraction  to  any  one  of  the  simple  bodies ; 
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a  dioracter  which  it  preserres  in  all  its  compounds,  and  which 
explains  why  it  is  so  easily  separated  from  all  its  combinations. 
Tlie  hydrated  cyanic  acid,  one  of  the  simplest  of  ail  the  compounds 
of  nitrogen,  is  perhaps  the  best  adapted  to  convey  a  distinct 
idea  of  the  manner  in  which  the  atoms  are  disposed  in  trans- 
formations. This  acid  contains  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen 
in  such  proportions,  that  the  addition  of  a  certain  quantity  of  the 
elements  of  water,  is  sufficient  exactly  to  cause  the  oxygen  con- 
tained in  the  water  and  acid  to  unite  with  the  carbon  and  form 
carbonic  acid,  and  the  hydrogen  of  the  water  and  of  the  acid  to 
combine  with  the  nitrogen  and  form  ammonia.  Tiie  most 
favourable  conditions  for  a  complete  metamorphosis  are  therefore 
associated  in  these  bodies,  and  it  is  well  known  that  the  disunion 
takes  place  on  the  instant  in  which  the  cyanic  acid  and  water  are 
brought  into  contact ;  the  mixture  being  converted  into  carbonic 
acid  and  ammonia  with  brisk  effervescence.  This  process  may 
be  considered  as  the  type  of  the  transformations  of  all  the 
azotized  compounds ;  it  is  putrefaction  in  its  most  simple  and 
perfect  form,  because  the  new  compounds,  carbonic  acid  and 
ammonia,  are  incapable  of  further  change.  Cyanogen,  a  com- 
pound of  carbon  and  nitrogen,  passes  spontaneously  by  the 
agency  of  water  through  a  series  of  eight  successive  transforma- 
tions :— 1st,  a  blackii£  insoluble  matter  is  deposited  from  thi^ 
aqueous  solution ;  2d,  cyanic  acid  is  formed ;  3d,  at  Jthe  same  tio^ 
hydrocyanic  acid ;  4th,  oxalic  acid ;  and,  5th,  ammonia,  producing 
oxalate  of  ammonia ;  6th,  urea  or  anomalous  cyanate  of  ammo- 
nia, from  the  union  of  cyanic  acid  with  the  newly-generated 
ammonia ;  7th,  a  brown  matter,  containing  hydrogen  and  cya* 
nogen ;  and,  8th,  formic  acid,  whence,  with  the  ammonia  present, 
formate  of  ammonia.  Thus  a  substance,  consisting  only  of  two 
elements,  carbon  and  nitrogen,  yields,  in  contact  with  water, 
eight  totally  different  products  1  What  a  fertile  field  is  here  laid 
open  to  scientific  research  and  speculation  !  and  what  light  may 
not  hence  be  derived  in  its  further  exploration,  not  only  to  fer- 
mentation and  putrefaction,  but  to  many  other  processes  of 
organic  nature  I !  The  peculiar  decomposition  of  sugar  in  brewing 
beer  or  wine,  exhibits  a  type  of  all  the  metamorphoses  desig- 
nated fei  mentation ;  but  the  same  sugar  which,  in  contact  with 
yeast,  yields  alcohol  and  caibonic  acid,  gives  rise,  when  in  con- 
tact with  putrefying  cheese,  to  butyric  acid,  hydrogen  being  at 
the  same  time  liberated.  The  juices  of  parsnips,  beet-roots,  and 
onions  (which  contain  azote),  when  mixed  with  yeast,  ferment, 
affoi'ding  carbonic  acid  and  alcohol  at  the  expense  of  the  sugar 
they  contain ;  but  when  exposed  alone,  to  spontaneous  fermenta- 
tion, at  a  temperature  of  about  100^  Fahr.,  they  evolve  ofiensive* 
smelling  gases,  and,  instead  of  the  above  products,  they  afiord 
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lactic  actd,  manna,  and  something  like  gum  arabic,  bodies  which 
together  weigh  more  than  the  sugar  employed.  This  transformation 
may  be  regarded  as  a  type  of  putrefaction.  When  a  solution  of 
gypsum  in  water  is  mixed  with  a  decoction  of  bran,  and  left  to 
become  putrid  in  close  vesselSy  remarkable  changes  ensue ;  for  the 
sulphuric  acid  disappears,  and  gives  place  to  carbonic  acid  and  suU 
phuretted  hydrogen^  which  divide  the  lime  of  the  gypsum  between 
them.  Hence  we  readily  see  how  sulphur  may  be  educed  for  the 
uses  of  yegetation* 

The  matters  subject  to  eremacausis  may  be  divided  into  two 
classes,  according  as  the  substances  which  unite  with  the  oxygen 
of  the  air, evolve,  or  do  not  evolve,  carbonic  acid.  When  the  volatile 
oil  of  bitter  almonds  is  exposed  to  the  air,  it  absorbs  two  equiva-* 
lents  of  oxygen,  and  is  converted  into  benzoic  acid;  but  one- half 
of  the  oxygen  absorbed  combines  with  the  hydrogen  of  the  oil,  and 
forms  water,  which  remains  in  union  with  the  anhydrous  benzoic 
acid.  But  the  absorption  of  oxygen  by  drying  oils  does  not 
depend  upon  tlie  oxidation  of  their  carbon ;  for  in  raw  walnut-oil, 
for  example,  whk:h  was  not  free  from  mucilage  and  other  sub- 
stances, only  twenty«one  volumes  of  carbonic  acid  were  evolved 
for  every  146  yolumes  of  oxygen  absorbed ;  whereas  each  volume 
of  oxygen  corresponds  and  can  give  birth  to  a  volume  of  carbonic 
acid.  When  wcKxi  putrefies  in  marshes,  carbon  and  oxygen  are 
separated  from  its  elements  in  the  form  of  carbonic  acid,  and 
hydrogen  iu  the  form  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  But  when  wood 
decays  or  putrefies  in  the  air,  its  hydrogen  does  not  combine  wiUi 
carbon  but  with  oxygen,  for  which  it  has  a  much  greater  affinity 
at  common  temperatures; 

All  putrefying  bodies  suffer  eremacausis  (slow  combttstion)^ 
when  exposed  freely  to  the  air ;  and  all  such  bodies  run  into  putre- 
faction when  air  is  excluded.  All  bodies,  likewise,  in  the  former 
state,  induce  slow  decay  in  other  bodies,  just  as  putrefying  bodies 
do.  Hence  animal  food  of  every  kind,  and  even  the  most  delicate 
vegetables,  may  be  preserved  unchanged,  if  heated  to  the  tempe- 
rature of  boiling  water,  in  vessels  from  which  the  air  is  completely 
excluded.  Food  thus  prepared  has  been  kept  good  for  years  in 
the  British  Navy.  When  pioist  azotized  animal  matter  is  exposed 
to  the  action  of  air,  ammonia  is  constantly  liberated ;  but  jiitric 
acid  is  never  formed,  except  when  alkalies  or  alkaline  earths  are 
present,  which  determine  the  formation  of  nitrates,  with  other 
products  of  oxidation. 

The  spirit  obtained  from  corn  and  potatoes  contains  an  ofiJMisive 
and  unwholesome  ethereal  oil  of  a  similar  composition  in  both, 
derived  from  their  cellaiar  tissue;  but  spirit  made  from  potato* 
starch  saccharified  by  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  is  derived  completely 
free  from  the  potato  oil ;  and  in  like  manaar  beer  made  firom 
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such  saccharum^  with  a  small  proportion  of  good  barley-malt,  is 
more  wholesome  and  grateful  than  beer  made  from  malt  alone, 
English,  French,  and  most  of  the  German  beers  are  converted 
into  vinegar  when  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  air ;  but  from 
this  bad  property  Bavarian  beer  is  exempt,  for  it  may  be  kept  in 
vessels  only  half  filled  without  becoming  sour,  and  ftwallowed 
without  generating  acid  in  weak  stomachs.  This  valuable  quality 
is  obtained  for  it  b^  a  peculiar  management  of  the  fermentation 
of  the  wort ;  affording,  in  the  right  cultivation  of  experimental 
science,  which  the  highly-salaried  conductors  of  our  gigantic  Lon- 
don breweries  neglect,  the  solution  of  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
problems  of  the  theory  of  fermentation*  The  Bavarian  brewer 
operates  this  beneficial  change  upon  his  worts  rather  by  erema^ 
causis  than  by  the  common  process  of  tumultuous  fermentation. 
A  great  many  chemical  componnds  can  destroy  the  vital 
functions  of  individual  organs  ;  and  when  tlieir  action  is  suffi- 
ciently intense,  can  occasion  the  death  of  animals;  an  effect 
remarkably  exemplified  in  the  exceedingly  small  quantities  of 
arsenic  acid  and  corrosive  sublimate  which,  when  absorbed  into 
the  system,  may  prove  fatal  to  the  exercise  of  its  functions. 
Hydrated  peroxide  of  iron  is  an  invaluable  antidote  to  the 
poison  of  arsenic,  and  white  of  egg  to  corrosive  sublimate,  when 
placed  in  contact  with  them  in  the  stomach  and  prima  vus,  but 
quite  ineffective  when  they  have  passed  into  the  circulating  system. 
It  is  a  well-known  fact,  that  when  blood,  cerebral  substance,  gall, 
pus,  and  such  like  substances,  in  a  putrid  state,  have  been  laid 
upon  fresh  wounds  of  animals,  vomiting,  debility,  and^death  have 
supervened.  Bodies  in  dissecting-rooms  pass  into  a  state  of 
decomposition  capable  of  imparting  itself  to  the  living  body,  and 
through  a  scratch  of  a  bone,  or  the  anatomist's  scalpeU  of  pro- 
ducing fatal  disease.  The  poison  of  bad  sausages  belongs  to 
this  head.  In  Wurtemburg,  where  sausages  are  prepared  from 
heterogeneous  materials,  such  as  blood,  liver,  brains,  milk,  meal 
and  bread,  with  salt  and  spices,  such  evil  results  are  by  no 
means  uncommon.  Death  caused  by  such  sausages,  is  preceded 
by  the  gradual  wasting  of  the  muscular  fibre,  and  of  all  the  con- 
stituents of  the  body  similarly  compqsed ;  so  that  the  patient 
becomes  emaciated,  dries  into  a  complete  mummy,  and  soon 
af^er  dies*  The  cadaver  is  stiflT,  as  if  frozen,  and  is  not  subject 
to  putrefaction*  During  the  progress  of  the  disease,  the 
saliva  becomes  viscid,  and  emits  an  offensive  smell.    No  peculiar 

r'son  can  be  detected  in  the  sausages,  and  they  are  rendered 
for  animals  to  eat  safely  by  the  action  of  alcohol,  and  by 
boiling  water,  which  destroy  the  noxious  property,  without  ac- 
quiring it  themselves*  These  act  by  destroying  the  putrefactive 
condition  of  the  sausages.    When  the  putrescent  sausages  pass 
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through  the  stomach  into  the  circulating  system,  they  impart 
their  peculiar  action  to  the  constituents  of  the  blood,  operating 
as  a  peculiar  ferment*  Poisons  of  this  kind  are  generated  by 
the  body  itself  in  particular  diseases.  In  small-pox,  plague,  and 
syphilis,  substances  of  a  peculiar  nature  are  generated  from  th& 
constituents  of  the  blood. 

These  matters  are  capable  of  inducing  in  the  blood  of  a  healthy 
individual  a  decomposition  similar  to  that  of  which  they  them* 
selves  are  the  subjects ;  in  other  words,  they  produce  the  same 
disease.  The  morbid  virus  appears  to  reproduce  itself,  just  as 
seeds  produce  seeds.  The  temperature  at  which  water  boils,  and 
contact  with  alcohol,  render  all  such  poisons  inert  Acids,  salts 
of  mercury,  sulphurous  acid,  chlorine,  iodine,  bromine,  aromatic 
substances,  volatile  oils,  particularly  the  empyreumatic,  smoke, 
and  a  decoction  of  coffee,  completely  destroy  their  contagious 
properties,  combining  with,  or  otherwise  decomposing  them. 
Now  all  these  agents,  without  exception,  retard  fermentation, 
putrefaction,  and  eremacausis;  and  when  present  in  sufficient 
quantity,  completely  arrest  these  processes  of  decomposition.  It 
is  a  fact  very  decisive  of  their  chemical  nature  and  mode  of  ac- 
tion, that  those  poisons  which  are  neutral  or  alkaline,  such  as  the 
poisonous  matter  of  the  contagious  fever  in  cattle  {typhus  conta* 
giosus  ruminantium)  or  that  of  the  smail-pox,  lose  their  whole 
power  of  contagion  in  the  stomach;  whilst  that  of  sausages, 
which  has  an  acid  reaction,  retains  all  its  frightful  properties 
under  the  same  circumstances.  In  the  former  of  these  cases,  the 
free  acid  present  in  the  stomach  destroys  the  action  of  the  poison, 
because  it  is  opposed  in  chemical  properties ;  while  in  the  latter, 
it  strengthens,  or  at  an>f  rate  opposes  no  impediment  to  its  poison** 
ous  action. 

The  action  of  the  virus  of  cow-pox  on  the  human  body  is  ana« 
logons  to  that  of  the  bottotn  yeast  ( unterhef e)upon  wort  in  the  fer- 
mentation of  Bavarian  beer ;  it  communicates  its  own  state  of 
decomposition  to  a  matter  in  the  blood,  and  from  a  second  mat- 
ter is  itself  regenerated,  but  by  a  totally  different  mode  of  de- 
composition; the  product  possesses  the  mild  form  and  all  the 
properties  of  the  lymph  of  cow-pox.  The  susceptibility  of  infec* 
tion  by  the  virus  of  human  small-pox,  must  cease  after  vaccina- 
tion, because  the  substance  to  which  this  susceptibility  is  owing 
has  been  removed  from  the  body  by  a  peculiar  process  of  decom- 
position, artiBcially  excited.  Bat  this  substance  may  be  again 
generated  in  the  same  individual,  so  that  he  may  again  become 
liable  to  contagion ;  and  a  second  or  third  vaccination  will  again 
remove  the  peculiar  substance  from  the  system. 

All  observations  hitherto  made  upon  gaseous  contagious  mat- 
ters, or  fHiasmatay  prove  that  they  are  substances  in  a  state  of 
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decomposition^  whose  viriileDce  is  increased  by  ammonia,  which 
in  general  is  their  diffusive  agent.  This  volatile  alkaline  matter 
is  generally  produced  in  cases  of  disease ;  it  is  always  emitted  in 
those  where  contagion  is  generated,  and  is  well  known  to  be  an 
Invariable  product  of  the  decompositiou  of  animal  matter.  It  ia 
therefore  a  most  unfit  companion  in  a  side-room.  M  fact,  the 
presence  of  ammonia  in  the  air  of  chambers  in  which  contagious 
patients  lie,  may  be  readily  detected,  for  the  moisture  diere  con- 
densed on  the  outsides  of  vessels  containing  ice,  will  render 
reddened  litmus  paper  blue,  and  cause  a  white  precipitate  in 
solution  of  corrosive  sublimate.  The  ammoniacal  salts,  also  ob- 
tained by  the  evaporation  of  faintly  acidulated  rain-water,  when 
mixed  with  lime,  emit  a  rank  ammoniacal  odour  resembling  that 
of  putrid  corpses  or  dunghills.  By  allowing  volatile  acids  to 
exhale  in  an  atmosphere  impregnated  with  gaseous  contagions, 
the  ammonia  to  which  they  owe  their  diffusiveness  is  neutralized, 
and  thus  they  lose  their  power  of  causing  the  chemical  change 
which  constitutes  contagion.  In  this  view  muriatic,  nitric,  and 
acetic  acids  are  preferable  antiloimics  to  chlorine,  which  acts  so 
injuriously  on  the  lungs.  Sulphuretted  and  phosphuretted 
hydrogen,  very  deleterious  products  of  putrefaction,  are  best 
counteracted  by  the  fumes  of  burning  sulphur,  and  the  vapours 
of  nitric  acid.  For  carbonic  acid  gas,  milk  of  lime  is  the  appro- 
priate absorbent. 

Such  are  a  few  of  the  instructive  views  laid  open  by  the  pro- 
fessor of  Giessen.  They  deserve  the  serious  consideration  not 
only  of  chemists,  physiologists,  and  agriculturists,  bAt  of  every 
thinking  man  :  and  will,  no  doubt,  give  rise  to  much  future  in- 
vestigation. When  the  general  spirit  is  so  truly  philosophical, 
it  would  be  unbecoming  to  cavil  at  little  errors  and  omissions, 
which  will  undoubtedly  be  corrected  and  supplied  in  a  future 
edition  of  this  very  interesting  work. 

.  O  n  the  second  publ  ication ,  the  title  of  which  is  placed  at  the  head 
of  this  article,  little  need  be  said.  It  is  rather  a  slighter  work 
than  the  science  of  Liebig  should  have  dictated  even  in  moments 
of  delassement,  and  has  somewhat  the  air  of  being  written  at  the 
British  public ;  or  at  least  in  a  style  more  obsequious  than  is 
usual  in  philosophy.  Its  outer  form  is  epistolatory,  but  its  tenor 
exhibits  no  trace  of  letter-writing,  except  in  its  desultory  dis- 
cursiveness, setting  out  from  caoutchouc,  cork,  platinum^  lapis 
lazuli,  in  his  first  epistle;  rambling  to  the  condensation  of  gases 
in  the  second ;  to  the  manufacture  of  soda,  glass,  soap,  sulphuric 
acid,  and  our  sulphur*trade  dispute  with  Naples,  in  tl^  thinl,  and 
so  forth.  Yet  we  freely  admit  that  this  little  book  sparkles  in  every 
page  with  the  genius  of  its  author,  but  the  light  is  reflected  from  . 
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10  manj  faeetiei  of  hb  polmmal  Chemistry,  as  to  be  calculated 
as  much  to  dazzle  as  to  edify  his  readers.  From  sulphur  he 
leaps  o£f  to  magnetism  in  his  fourth  letter,  and  here  we  find  a 
curious  speculation  upon  '^  the  relation  of  coals  and  zinc  as 
economic  sources  of  force/'  which  he  handles  most  summarily 
by  stating,  from  Despretz,  merely  the  relative  heat  evolved  in 
burning  coals  and  zinc,  which  is  said  to  be  as  six  to  one ;  num- 
bers, in  fact,  nearly  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  the  atomic  weights  of 
these  two  bodies — ^though  by  no  means  of  the  proportion  of  ozy* 
gen  which  they  respectively  consume  in  burning,  which  is  nearly 
as  ten  to  one ;  for  three  parts  of  carbon,  in  forming  carbonic 
acid,  take  eight  of  oxygen,  while  thirty *two  of  zinc  are  required 
for  the  same  purpose.  We  therefore  consider  the  Professor's 
lucubrations  on  this  subject  to  be  slight  and  unsatisfactory ;  in 
fact,  he  dismisses  electro-magnetic  action  as  cavalierly  here  as  he 
does  the  globular  structure  of  yeast  in  the  preceding  larger  work, 
where  he  contents  himself  with  saying,  '^  the  idea  that  yeast 
reproduces  itself,  as  seeds  reproduce  seeds,  cannot  for  a  moment 
be  entertained."  But»  surely,  the  microscopic  observations  of 
Schulze,  Schwann,  Cagniard  de  la  Tour,  Turpin,  Quevenne, 
and  many  others,  as  to  the  organized  nature  of  yeast,  merited  a 
more  detailed  notice,  and  a  more  satisfactory  refutation. 

After  describing,  from  Quevenne,  the  spheroids,  studded  with 
certain  black  points,  and  of  determinate  dimensions,  Dumas  con- 
cludes, that  '^  The  microscopic  aspect  of  jeast  (fernient)  is  there- 
fore  very  favourable  to  the  idea  formed  of  its  being  a  body  adapted 
to  reproduce  itself,  in  the  manner  of  grafting  {par  voie  de  bour* 
geonnetnenty**  We  are  well  aware  of  the  feud  which  prerails 
between  the  German  and  the  French  professors ;  but  we  think 
that  the  former  might  have  shown  a  little  more  courtesy  in  the 
refutation  of  opinions  espoused  by  many  respectable  naturalists. 
From  the  galvanic  pile  our  letter-writer  bounces  away  to  beet- 
root sugar ;  and  shows,  justly  enough,  that  notwithstanding  the 
triumph  here  achieved  by  Chemistry,  the  business  is  one  of  ill- 
directed  capital  and  industry.  He  next  demonstrates  that  if  the 
valley  of  the  Rhine  possessed  mines  of  diamonds  as  rich  as  those 
of  Golconda,  Visiapoor,  or  the  Brazils,  they  would  probably  not 
be  worth  the  working,  on  account  of  the  cost  of  labour.  We 
are  immediately  told  that  it  would  be  unprofitable  to  have  gas- 
light in  London  if  coke  and  other  products  of  the  distillation 
of  coal  could  not  be  made  use  of.  We  shall  leave  this  new  pro- 
blem to  be  solved  by  the  gas  engineers,  along  with  his  suggestion 
about  '^  condensing  coal-gas  into  a  white,  dry,  solid,  odouriess  sub- 
BtancCy  portable,  and  capable  of  being  placed  upon  a  candlestick, 

•  TraiU  ie  C3imU  AppUqu^e,  vi.  325. 
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lind  burned  in  a  lamp  !*'  This  may  be  called  a  grace  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  Chemist's  maeic  art,  which  looks  like  the  inspira- 
tion of  tobacco-smoke^  so  thickly  difTused  in  the  atmosphere 
of  Giessen. 

The  fifth  letter  is  devoted  to  isomerism,  as  exemplified  in  the 
constitution  of  the  well-known  essential  oils,  and  of  the  little- 
known  bodies,  cyanuric  acid,  hydrated  cyanic  acid,  and  cyame- 
lide,  aldehyde,  metaldehyde  and  eltaldehyde — which,  to  the  per- 
son familiarly  addressed  as  **  My  dear  Sir,*'  at  the  head  of  each 
letter,  will  probably  appear  a  mystification  of  a  dear  enough 
subject.  From  ismorphism,  he  suddenly  pounces  at  the  end  of 
this  rambling  epistle  upon  Mr.  Brown,  of  Edinburgh,  candi- 
date for  the  Chemical  chair  in  the  University,  who— 

"  Thought  he  had  conyerted  iron  into  rhodium,  and  carbon  or  para- 
OTsnogen  into  silioon.  His  paper  upon  this  subject  was  publiahed  in  the 
IVafuactums  of  the  Bojfol  Society  of  Edmhwrgh,  and  contained  internal 
eridence,  without  a  repetition  of  his  experiments,  that  he  was  totally 
unacquainted  with  the  principles  of  chemical  analysis.  But  his  experiments 
have  been  careftilly  repeated  by  qualified  persons,  and  they  have  completely 
proved  his  ignorance ;  Au  rhodium  is  iron  and  Ai*  silicon  an  impute  incom- 
bustible coeL*" 

The  sixth  letter  upon  respiration  begins  his  view  of  the  alliance 
of  Chemistry  with  Physio1og:y,  which  is  continued  down  to  the 
eleventh  letter,  where  Agriculture  makes  its  appearance.  Here 
the  farmer,  whether  practical  or  theoretical,  wilt  find  much  to 
interest  and  instruct  him.     But,  alas !  in  England — 

"  The  elements  of  the  soil  indispensable  to  plants,  do  not  return  to  the 
fields;  contrivances  resulting  from  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  English 
people,  and  peculiar  to  them,  render  it  difficult,  perhaps  impossible,  to  oc^ect 
the  enormous  quantity  of  the  phosphates  which  are  daily,  as  solid  and 
liquid  excrements,  carried  into  the  rivers." 

These  wasteful  contrivances  peculiar  to  Englishmen,  are  sad 
eyesores  to  our  German  farmer-general.  English  travellers  in 
Germany  see  no  such  waste  in  that  country,  but  may  have  the 
economy  of  agriculture  illustrated  as  potently  by  the  nose  as  by 
any  other  sense,  and  that  not  in  dirty  lanes,  but  in  the  magnifi- 
cent hotels  upon  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  as  well  as  in  the  remoter 
provinces.  Their  scientific  adviser  should  contrive  some  mode  of 
catching  the  ammonia  which  is  so  abominably  wasted  in  these 
palaces  during  the  summer  months. 

Our  letter-writer  descants  very  justly  upon  the  necessity  of  the 
phosphates  as  manures,  in  the  K>rm  of  bone-dust  and  guano, 
to  the  successful  cultivation  of  wheat  and  other  cereals,  and  says, 
justly, 

**  We  are  thus  brought  to  the  further  indisputable  conclusion,  that  no 
seed  suitable  to  become  food  for  man  and  animals,  can  be  formed  in  any 

^  Familiar  Letters,  page  55* 
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plant  wHiioiit  the  presenoe  and  oo-operation  of  the  i^uMphates.  A  field  in 
which  phosphate  (^  lime,  or  the  alkaline  phoaphato^  fonn  no  part  of  the 
soil,  is  totally  incapable  of  producing  grain,  peas,  or  beans. 

**  We  believe,"  adds  he,  "  tliat  the  importation  of  one  hundred-weight  of 
gtumo,  is  equiralent  to  the  importation  of  eight  hundred-weight  of  wheat— 
the  hundred-weight  of  guano  assumes^  in  a  time  wludi  can  be  accurately 
estimated,  the  form  of  a  quantity  of  food,  oorrespon^g  to  eight  hundred- 
weight of  wheat.  It  cannot  be  disputed  that  the  annual  expense  of  Great 
Britain  for  the  importation  of  bones  and  guano,  is  equiyident  to  a  duty  on 
com,  with  this  difference  only,  that  the  amount  is  paid  to  foreigners  in 
money." 

We  grant  the  burthen  of  double  taxation  to  be  a  very  grievous 
evil  and  oppression,  but  with  respect  to  the  guano  being  paid  for 
in  money,  the  Professor's  political  economy  is  at  fault ;  for  Peru 
and  Bolivia,  in  return  for  that  raw  article,  make  vast  importations 
of  British  manufactures.  But  it  seems  to  our  Professor  that 
England  is  very  foolish  to  send  away  so  much  hard  cash  for  that 
of  which  she  possesses  inexhaustible  stores  in  the  cnprolithes 
(literally  dung-stones)  first  described  by  our  able  geologist,  Dr. 
Buckland,  in  the  cave  of  Kirkdale,  and  the  limestone  formations  , 
near  Clifton,  as  the  petrified  excrements  of  extinct  animals  and 
gigantic  saurian  reptiles,  and  analyzed  by  Dr.  Wollaston  as  well 
as  other  Chemists,  by  whom  they  have  been  found  to  contain 
from  9^  to  83  per  cent,  of  phosphate  of  lime,  with  more  or  less 
carbonate  of  lime,  and  a  little  ammonia,  phosphate  of  magnesia^ 
&c.  The  CQprolithe  of  Clifton  is  said  to  contain  1 8  per  cent,  of 
phosphate  of  lime.  The  amount  and  value  of  these  curious  pe- 
trifactions seems  to  be  much  magnified  by  Professor  Liebig ;  and, 
in  fact,  his  whole  account  of  the  coprolithes  has  very  much  the 
air  of  a  puff,  ad  captandunh  introduced  to  give  popularity  to  his 
little  book.  , 

£lehkn TART  Instruction  int  Chemical  Analysis.  By  Dr.. 
C.  Remigius  Fresenius,  Chemical  Assistant  in  the  Labora* 
tory  of  the  University  of  Giessen.  With  a  Preface  by 
Professor  Liebio.     Edited  by  J.  Lloyd  Bullock. 

The  simplicity  of  the  arrangement  of  this  work,  its  elementary 
character,  and  the  clear  manner  in  which  every  process  is  de- 
scribed, recommend  it  as  a  useful  introduction  to  the  study  of 
Chemical  Analysis.  It  commences  by  briefly  explaining  the 
nature  of  the  operations  most  frequently  employed  in  analytical 
investigations,  such  as  solution,  crystallization,  precipitation, 
&c.,  it  enumerates  the  apparatus  and  utensils  required  m  these 
operations ;  it  gives  the  methods  of  preparing  the  reagents  to  be 
employed,  and  describes  the  relations  which  these  bear  with  the 
various  substances  to  which  they  are  applied  as  tests.  This  forms 
the  first  part  of  the  work.  The  second  part  consists  of  instruc- 
tions as  to  the  systematic  method  of  proceeding  in  the  examina- 
tion of  a  substance,  the  composition  of  which  is  not  known. 
''A  definite  method,"  the  author  says,  *'mu8t  form  the  hosis  of  every 
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tfuljtical  inTwUgwfeioiL  Bat  it  b  not  17  my  meuw'nMettwry  that  this 
method  should  be  in  aU  cases  one  and  the  same.  Practice,  reflection,  and 
a  due  attention  to  circumstanoes,  wQl,  on  the  contrary,  in  most  cases,  direct 
us  tovarioos  and  dilferent  methods.  Bat  all  analytical  methods  agree  in 
this,  that  the  sabstanoea  existing,  or  supposed  to  exist,  must  first  be  diTided 
Into  certain  groape,  and  the  bodies  bdimging  to  these  groups  be  farther 
distinguished  frcm  each  other,  so  as  at  last  to  admit  of  their  individual 
detection.  The  diversity  of  analytical  methods  depends  partly  on  the 
mder  in  which  reagents  are  applied,  and  partiy  on  their  selection. 

"  Before  we  can  ventnre  open  inventing  methods  of  our  own  for  individaal 
cases,  we  must  first  make  ourselves  thoroughly  conversant  with  a  certain 
de&iite  course  or  system  cf  chemical  anaJ^is  in  generaL  This  system 
must  have  pasaed  tlm)Ugh  the  ordeal  of  experience,  and  must  be  acUipted 
to  every  case  imaginable,  so  as  to  enable  us  aftmrards,  when  we  have 
acquired  some  practice  in  analysis  to  determine  which  modification  of  the 
general  method  will,  in  oertain  g^ven  cases,  most  easily  and  rapidly  lead  to 
the  attainment  of  the  object  in  view. 

"Hie  exposition  of  such  a  sjrstematic  course,  tested  by  experience,  and 
combining  the  greatest  possible  simplicity,  with  the  greatest  possible 
security,  is  the  object  of  the  second  part  of  this  work." 

Dr.  Fresenius's  book,  however,  treats  only  of  qualitative 
'  analysis^  and  although  this  is  necessarily  the  first  department  of 
chemical  analysis  to  which  the  student  should  direct  his  attention, 
yet  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  there  is  another  equally  exten- 
sive and  no  less  Important  department,  namely,  quantitative 
analysis,  the  knowledge  and  application  of  which  constitute  the 
ultimate  aim  of  analytical  investigation. 

Tables  ov  Chemical  Equivaleitts,  Weights,  Measures,  &c. 
By  W.  T.  Brandb.  Published  by  J.  W.  Parker,  West 
Strand. 

These  tables  consist  of  the  symbols,  atomic  weights,  and 
'  densities  of  the  simple  substances ;  the  symbols  and  chemical 
equivalents  of  bases,  salts»  and  acids,  and  of  organic  com- 
pounds ;  the  corresponding  degrees  of  the  three  thermometrical 
tcales-— Centigrade,  Fahrenheit,  Reaumur;  the  specific  gravities 
corresponding  with  the  degrees  of  Baume*s  hydrometer  ;  the 
quantities  of  sulphuric,  nitric,  and  hydrochloric  acids;  of 
absolute  alcohol,  or  ammonia,  potash,  and  soda,  in  the  mixtures 
of  these  substances  with  water,  at  different  densities,  &c.  They 
are  printed  on  five  sheets,  adapted  for  hanging  in  frames,  and 
Will  be  found  exceedingly  useful  to  the  Chemist,  for  reference  on 

?)ints  connected  with  the  composition  and  strength  of  many 
barmaceutical  compounds. 

A  Series  of  Tables  o/the  Elementary  and  Compound  Bodies, 
systematically  arranged,  and  adapted  as  Tables  of  Equi* 
valents  or  as  Chemical  Labels.  By  Charles  Button  and 
Warrxk  De  la  Rue. 

The  first  part  only  of  these  tables  has  yet  been  published, 
containing  simple  bocliesi  oxides,  chlorides,  iodides,  bromides, 
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fiiiorides,  sulpharets,  phospbnrets,  seleniurets,  tellurets,  arsena- 
tetSf  carburets,  and  the  compoands  of  ammonium.  They  contain 
the  names  of  the  chemical  bodies  comprehended  under  these 
heads,  arranged  alphabetically ;  each  name  being  enclosed  be- 
tween  lines  in  the  form  of  a  label,  and  having,  in  addition  to 
the  name,  its  chemical  symbol  and  equivalent  number.  The 
equivalents  are  given  according  to  Liebig,  Brande,  and  Berzelius, 
and  are  calculated  with  reference  to  hydrogen  as  unity.  These 
tables  will  be  found  useful  for  reference  as  to  the  composition  of 
the  bodies  described,  and  especially  so  as  labels  for  these  sub* 
stances.  The  price  will  not  be  an  obstacle  to  their  use  in  either 
of  these  ways,  especially  to  the  scientific  Chemist,  by  whom 
aloue^the  greater  part  of  the  compounds  are  kept  or  known. 
Labefs  of  this  description  have  for  some  time  past  been  used  in 
the  Museum  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society. 

The' Literary  and  Scientific  Register  and  Almanack 
for  1844.  By  J.  W.  G.  Gutch,  M.R.C.S.K  London: 
E.  Lumleyy  56^  Chancery  Lane  ;  and  Simpkin  and  Marshall, 
Siaikmers*  Court 

We  have  already  given  favourable  notices  of  Mr.  Gutch's 
Pocket-Book,  for  1842  and  1843.  We  have  only  to  add,  in 
reference  to  Uie  one  for  the  ensuing  year,  that  it  is  an  improve- 
ment upon  its  predecessors.  It  is,  in  fact,  the  most  useful  and 
instructive  pocket-book  we  have  seen. 


THE  SALE  OF  SPIRITS  OF  WINE. 

Ws  have  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Redfem,  of  Ashby-de-la- 
Zoach,  on  the  subject  of  an  observation  which  we  made  in  our 
number  for  August,  founded  upon  two  Acts  of  Parliament,  viz., 
9  Geo.  II.,  cap.  22,  sec.  12,  and  16  Geo.  II.,  cap.  8,  sec.  12. 
We  then  hazarded  Uie  opinion,  which  had  been  sanctioned  by  a 
legal  adviser,  that  every  penalty  which  had  been  inflicted  for 
the  sale  of  spirits  of  wine  in  less  quantities  than  a  pint,  to  be  con- 
sumed or  used  off  the  premises*  has  been  a  violation  of  the  above 
acts. 

Mr.  Redfem  observes,  that  this  statement  is  calculated  to 
mislead  our  readers,  and  requires  some  explanation. 

On  a  further  examination  of  all  the  Acts  of  Parliament  on 
the  subject,  we  have  discovered  that  the  clause  which  gave  us 
the  power  to  sell  the  article  in  less  quantities  than  a  pint,  although 
not  specifically  abrogated,  is  virtually  annulled  by  two  clauses 
in  subsequent  Acts  of  Parliament.    iTie  17th  Geo.  II.,  cap.  17, 
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sec.  19,  enacts,  that,  under  a  penalty  of  teii  pounds,  spirits  of 
wine  may  not  be  sold  without  a  licence  to  be  drunk  or  consumed 
on  the  premises  in  less  quantities  than  two  gallons,  or  sent  abroad 
in  less  quantities  than  two  gallons. 

30  Geo.  III.,  cap.  38,  sec.  15,  declares  all  to  be  retailers  who 
shall  sell,  offer,  or  expose  for  sale  less  than  two  gallons. 

The  6th  Geo.  IV.,  cap.  81,  sec.  26,  alters  and  defines  the 
amount  of  the  penalty  in  the  following  terms : 

"  6  Geo.  XV.f  cap.  81,  sec.  26.— And  be  it  fhrther  enacted,  That  if  an/ 
person  or  persons  shall  make,  or  manufecture,  deal  in,  retail,  or  seU  any 
goods  or  commodities  hereinafter  mentioned,  or  shall  ezerdse  or  cany  on 
any  trade  or  business  hereinafter  mentioned,  for  the  making  or  mannfac« 
tmring,  or  dealing  in,  retailing,  or  selling  of  which  goods  or  commodities,  or 
for  the  exercising  or  carrying  on  of  which  trade  or  bnainess,  a  licence  is 
required  by  this  act,  without  taking  out  such  licence  as  is  in  that  behalf 
Tequired,  he,  she,  or  they  shall,  for  every  such  offence,  respectively  forfeit 
and  lose  the  respective  penalty  thereupon  imposed,  as  hereinafter  follows^ 
(that  is  to  say), 

"  Every  distiller,  or  maker  of  low  wines  or  spirits,  and  every  rectifier  or 
compounder  of  spirits  so  offending  reapectiTcIy,  shall  respectively  forfeit 
and  lose  five  hundred  pounds. 

"  Every  manufacturer  of  tobacco  or  snuff  so  offending,  shall  forfeit  and 
lose  two  nun<]bped  pounds. 

**  Every  person  exercising  or  carrying  on  the  trade  or  business  of  an 
auctioneer,  or  selling  any  goods  or  chattds,  lands,  tenements,  or  heredita- 
ments by  auction ;— every  brewer  of  table-beer  only,  Ibr  sale;~every 
brewer  of  beer  (other  than  table-beer  only)  for  sale ;— every  brewer  of 
beer  for  sale,  who  shall  retain  such  beer  to  be  consumed  elsewhere  than  on 
his,  her,  or  their  premises ;— every  person,  not  bang  a  brewer  of  beer,  who 
shall  sell  strong-beer  only  in  casks,  containing  not  less  than  four  gaUona 
and  a  half,  or  in  not  less  than  two  dozen  reputed  quart-bottles  at  one  time^ 
to  bo  drunk  or  consumed  elsewhere,  than  on  his  her  or  their  premises  ;— 
every  maker  of  wax  or  spermaceti  candles,  for  sale ;— every  diandler  or 
maker  of  candles  for  sale,  other  than  wax  or  yermaceti  candles  ;— every 
glass-maker,  every  tanner,  eveiy  tawer;— every  dresser  of  hides  or  skins  in 
oil ;— every  cmrier ;— every  maker  of  vellum  or  parchment ;— eveir  malt- 
ster, or  maker  (^malt ;— every  maker  of  paper,  pasteboard,  or  acaleboeid 
—every  printer,  painter,  or  stiUner  of  paper  ;—-ev€a7'  calico-printer,  and  every 
printer,  painter,  or  stainer  of  linens,  cottons,  stums,  or  sUks  ;»evexy  maker 
of  soap  for  sale ;— every  dealer  in  spirits,  not  being  a  retailer  thereof; — 
every  retailer  of  spirits  in  Ireland,  being  licensed  to  trade  in,  vend,  and  sell 
coffee,  tea,  cocoa-nuts,  chocolate,  or  pepper ;— every  starch-maker  for  sale; 
^every  maker  of  sweets  or  made  wines,  or  of  mead  or  metheglin,  for  sale ; 
—every  maker  of  vinegar,  or  acetous  acid,  for  sale  ;  every  dealer  in  foreign 
wine  ;— and  every  wire-drawer,  or  other  person,  who  shall  draw,  or  cause 
to  be  drawn,  any  gilt  or  silver  wire,  commonly  called  big  wire,  so  offfending 
respectively,  shall  respectively  forfeit  and  lose  the  sum  of  one  hundred 
pounds. 

"  Every  person  who  shall  sell  beer,  cider,  or  perry,  by  retail,  to  be  drunk 
or  consumed  in  his,  her,  or  their  house  or  premises  ;— every  retuler  of 
spirits,  not  being  a  retaUcr  of  spirits  in  Ireland,  dulv  licensed  to  sell  coffee^ 
tea,  cocoa-nuts,  chocolate,  or  pepper ;— every  retailer  of  foreign  wine ; — 
every  retailer  of  sweets  or  made  wines,  or  of  mead  or  metheglin ;— every 
person  trading  in  or  selling  cofi'ee,  tea,  cocoa-nuts,  chocolate,  or  peppjer ; — 
every  dealer  in  or  seller  of  tobacco  or  snuff;  —  every  maker  of  stills  in 
Scotland  or  Ireland ;— «veiy  person  in  Scotland  or  Ireland,  not  being  a 
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difltOIer,  rectifier,  or  compounder  of  8pirit8,who  diall  keep  or  use  any  still  for 
the  ear-ring  on  the  trade  of  a  Chemist,  or  any  other  trade  or  business 
requiring  the  use  of  any  still  or  stills  so  offending  respectiyely,  shall  re- 
spectiyely  forfeit  and  lose  the  sum  of  fifty  pounds." 

Having  been  informed  that  one  of  our  members  had  recently 
obtained  from  the  magistrates,  at  the  quarter  sessions,  a  licence 
to  sell  spirits  of  wine,  and  being  desirous  of  ascertaining  tho 
general  interpretation  of  the  Act  adopted  by  the  Board  of  Excise, 
in  reference  to  this  point,  the  Editor  applied  to  the  Board  (in 
his  individual  capacity)  for  a  licence. 

The  answer-sent  by  Mr.  Freeling,  by  authority  of  the  Board, 
simply  stated,  that  the  Act  of  16th  Geo.  II.,  cap.  8,  sec.  12, 
exempts  from  the  operations  of  the  Spirit  Licence  Act,  '<  Physi- 
cians^  Apothecaries,  Surgeons,  or  Chemists,  as  to  any  spirits  or 
spirituous  liquors  which  they  may  use  in  the  preparation  or 
making  up  of  medicines.*'  A  second  letter  was  therefore  sent  to 
the  Board,  requesting  the  favour  of  the  interpretation  of  the 
above  Act,  in  reference  to  the  sale  of  Spirits  of  Wine,  when 
required  as  such,  in  a  pure  state,  for  medical  purposes.  From 
the  words  of  the  "  Gbkeral  Order,"  lately  issued  by  the 
Board  of  Excise,  and  quoted  in  our  last  number,  page  265^  it 
might  be  inferred  that  pure  or  unmedicated  Spirit  of  Wine  could 
not  legally  be  gold  without  a  licence,  even  for  medicinal  pur* 
poses ;  and  also  that,  if  impure  or  medicated^  it  might  be  sold 
without  reserve.  Inquiry  was  also  made  on  these  points,  as  well 
as  with  reference  to  the  licence  required  for  the  sale  of  VINEGAR 
and  PEPPER. 

The  following  answer  has  been  received  : 

"   EXCISE  OFFICE, 

2lst  November,  184a« 
'*5lB, 

'*  The  Commissioners  haviag  had  under  consideration  jrour  ftirther 
application,  to  be  informed  whether  spirits  of  wine  may  be  sold  in  the  pure 
state  by  Chemists  for  medical  purposes,  if  disguised  and  sold  as  medicated 
spirits  of  wine. 

''  I  am  directed  to  refer  you  to  my  letter  of  the  Slsfc  ultimo,  quoting  the 
law  under  which  the  persons  rt^erred  to  are  alone  allowed  to  sell  spirits 
used  in  the  preparation  of  medicines,  and  to  acquaint  joa  that  the  Board 
are  not  aware  of  any  other  law  under  which  Chemists  can  sell  spirits,  and  * 
that  the  said  law  does  not  authorize  a  sale  hy  Chemists  of  spirits  of  wine 
in  a  pure  state,  or  colourably  medicated  :  they  however,  are  not  prohibited 
iir<»n  obtaining  a  magistrate's  certificate,  and  the  Kxdse  licences  to  sell  beer 
and  spuits  hy  retail,  granted  thereon,  under  the  Act  of  6th  Geo.  lY.  c  31, 
S.13. 

'*  With  reference  to  your  letter  of  the  4th  instant,  I  am  directed  to  acquaint 
you  that  no  Excise  licence  is  requisite  for  the  sale  of  VINEGAB,  provided 
the  seller  does  not  manufacture  or  make  it,  but  that  the  sale  of  FEFPEB 
does  require  a  licence,  under  6th  Geo.  lY.  c.  81,  s.  2. 
"  I  am,  Sir, 

•*  Your  obedient  Servant, 

*'  J.  CULTXON  Fbxblino* 
*' Jacob  BsLL^Es^" 
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W.  C.  (B&Ui)  aiumadYerts  upon  the  inaccuracy  of  many  of  (he  graduated 
glass  measures  and  small  wei|^tS|  which  are  supplied  by  the  manufitcturars, 
and  suggests  that  some  means  ought  to  be  adopted  by  the  Society  for  proTid- 
iug  the  Members  with  such  as  are  correct. 

A.  P.;,S.  (Pontefract)  has  written  on  the  same  subject,  and  encloses  a  tables 
ahowing  the  inaccuracy  in  seventeen  sets  of  grain-weights,  which  he  has 
carefully  examined ;  of  the  half-grains  only  four  were  correct,  the  others 
varying  from  A  to  { ;  of  the  one- grains,  several  weighed  {,  others  1}  and  one 
1).  llie  other  weights  were  equally  defective,  nearly  two-thirds  of  the 
whole  being  incorrect. 

[We  are  aware  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  obtain  accurate  weights  and  mea- 
sures, although  the  law  is  severe  on  this  subject  The  visitation  of  shops 
for  the  purpose  of  examining  weights  and  measures,  and  destroying  such  as 
are  incorrect,  applies  principally  to  those  which  are  used  in  retail  businefls : 
but  we  have  heard  that  several  Chemists  in  London  have  lately  had  some  of 
their  grain-wei^ts  seieedon  account  of  their  not  being  legally  stamped.  The 
attention  of  Chemists  having  been  directed  to  this  subject,  we  hope  the  manu- 
fiicturers  will  be  more  careful  when  they  find  that  the  weighte  and  measures 
are  generally  tested  by  those  who  purchase  them]. 

A  thinks  that  if  Mr.  Phillips  would  extend  his  illustrations  to  the  sources 
from  whence  retail  Chemists  obtain  their  stock,  he  would  probably  exonerate 
the  latter  from  some  of  the  blame  idiich  he  at  present  attaches  to  them ;  and 
states,  that  he  has  bought  tinctura  ferri  sesquidiloridi,  sp.  ietheris  nitride  and 
other  articles,  which,  on  examination,  proved  to  be  very  different  from  the 
Pharmacopoeia  preparations.  [We  may  observe,  that  it  is  the  duty  of  every 
Chemist  either  to  make  his  preparations  himself  or  to  ascertain  that  those 
which  he  purchases  are  correctly  and  honestly  prepared.  In  those  cases  in 
which  accuracy  can  be  tested  by  chemical  means,  these  should  not  be 
neglected ;  in  other  cases,  the  character  of  the  party  furnishing  the  articles 
is  the  only  security,  and  it  is  important  not  to  afford  any  pretext  for  sending 
such  as  are  of  inferior  quality  by  refusing  to  pay  what  would  be  a  fair^prioe 
for  the  best] 

**  Amatob  Scibntle  "  C-  •  0  "Writes  for  a  recipe  for'curling  cream  for  the 
hair  and  crystallised  pommadc;  and  several  other  Correspondents  require  for- 
mulae for  similar  articles  of  the  toilet,  such  as  Circassian  cream,  hair-dye, 
&C.    [  We  must  confSsss  our  inability  to  give  information  on  these  subjects.] 

T.  T.  inquires,  What  is  the  composition  of  the  gladaiium  ?  [We  have 
heard  that  it  is  fiised  sulphate  of  soda.] 

A.  P.  S.  (Edinburgh).— Cantharides  may  be  preserved  in  a  bottle  by 
means  of  a  few  drops  of  strong  acetic  acid. 

A.  P.  S.  (Exeter).— For  information  respecting  the  solubility  of  lead  in 
water  conveyed  tli^ou^  pipes  of  that  metal,  see  vol  it,  pp.  355  and  406. 
Water  is  not  injured,  as  a  beverage,  bypassing  through  iron-pipes,  unless 
some  add  be  present  Water  containing  sulphate  of  lime  in  solution  is 
imurious  in  some  cases,  but  this  involves  a  medical  question.  The  quanti^ 
of  saline  matter  contained  in  water  may  be  easily  ascertained  by  evaporation. 

An  Associate. — See  vol.  ii.,  page  530. 

B.  L.  (Sherborne).— The  preparation  ia  Pilula  Hydrarg.  CUoridi  Comp. 

A.  P.  S.  (Phnlico)  inquires,  by  what  process  Oil  of  Turpentine  can  bo 
deprived  of  its  smeU  ?  and  mentions  that  a  dyer  at  Hackney  sells  it  in  this 
state  at  4«.  per  gallon.  [Our  Correspondent  must  be  labouring  under  some 
error :  we  can  give  no  infonnatioD  on  this  point] 

**  JcYBNxs.**— We  have  never  succeeded  in  entire^  depriving  neat's-fiiot 
oil  of  its  odour. 
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"  X.,  AN  AssocTATB." — ^Fifih-oQs  are  generally  pTirified  by  means  of  sul- 
phuric acid,  &c  We  know  of  no  "  simple  method"  of  depriving  them  of 
smell. 

£•  W.  M.  states,  that  in  making  hiniodide  of  mercniy,  on  rubbing  the 
iodine  and  mercury  together  in  a  mortar  -without  the  spirits  of  wine,  "  a  de- 
flagration took  place,  and  iodine  yapour  was  disengaged.  The  addition  of  the 
spirit  is  intended  to  prevent  this  result. 

"  JuvENis  "  enqtures,  whether  ammonio-chloride  of  mercury  is  formed  in 
the  following  mixture  ?  R  Hydr.  Bichlor.  gr.  ij.  —  Ammon.  Mur.  gr.  ij.  — 
Liq.  Potass.  3ij.— Liq.  Ammon.  3j. — ^Aquee  ad  Jj.    Misce.    [Yes.] 

A.  P.  S.  (Sherborne). — (1.)  Genuine  oil  of  rhodium  is  procured  from  rho- 
dium wood :  a  spurious  article  is  sometimes  imported.  (2.)  The  deposit 
which  takes  place  in  essence  of  lemons,  is  probably  occasioned  by  the  presence 
of  some  mucilaginous  matter,  as  it  does  not  occur  in  the  distilled  essence. 
(3b)  The  galvanic  apparatus  alluded  to,  may  be  obtained  of  most  dealers  in 
such  instruments. 

"Alpha." — We  presume  the  addition  of  oxalic  acid  to  the  French  polish, 
in  the  case  mentioned,  is  intended  to  prevent  the  darkening  of  the  wood. 

Mr.  Leat,  and  M.  P.  S.  (Cheltenham).  — ^We  intend  to  give  explicit  details 
of  the  process  for  making  a  cobalt  colour,  in  our  next  number. 

6 — We  can  add  nothing  to  our  answer  of  last  month,  but  that  when  ofhtk 
is  ordered,  the  opium  of  commerce,  usually  called  crude  opium,  should  be 
used. 

•'  A  CouHTBY  Member."— (1.)  R  Hydrarg.,  fvuj.(Av.)— Acid.  Nit  gxir. 
(Sp.g.  1.43.)     Solve  et  adde,  Adipis,  Ibiij.  (Av.)— 01.  OUvae,  Ibij,  {At.) 
(2.)  As  a  general  rule  the  sp.  gr.  of  Syrups  should  be  1.26  to  1.28. 

S3.)  Answer  in  our  next. 
4.)  For  the  Liquor  Morphies  Acetatis,  see  vol  i.,  p.  470. 

T.  A.  M.  (Beading). — (1.)  Platinum  balls,  for  eudiometrical  purposes,  are 
prepared  with  a  mixture  of  spongy  platinum,  pipe-day,  and  a  solution  of  sal- 
ammoniac.  When  dij,  they  are  to  be  ignited  by  the  blow-pipe  flame,  by 
which  the  sal-ammoniac  is  expelled,  and  the  balls  left  porous.  We  hare 
understood  that  the  balls  for  lamps  are  made  by  compressing  spongy  platinum 
in  a  wire  net,  enveloped  in  a  metal  mould.  The  disintegrated  balls  men- 
tioned by  our  Correspondent,  should  be  moistened  with  a  solution  of  sal- 
ammoniac,  the  mass  made  into  balls,  which  are  to  be  dried  and  ignited. 
(2.)  Sulphate  of  copper  is  largely  obtained  at  the  Royal  Mint  in  the  refining 
of  gold  and  silver.  (See  Professor  Brande's  letter  to  Dr.  Percira  in  the 
Elements  of  Materia  medica,  2d  edition,  p.  777^.  Being  a  secondary  pro- 
duct it  is  sold  at  a  yer^  low  rate.  Sulphate  of  copper  of  commerce  is  fre- 
quently contaminated  with  iron,  and  we  have  been  informed,  that  it  is  admixed 
with  alum.  Caustic  potash  will  precipitate  the  oxides  of  copper  and  iron,  but, 
when  used  in  excess,  will  dissolve  alumina ;  and  in  the  alkaline  solution  our 
correspondent  may  detect  alumina,  provided  alum  be  the  adulterating  ingredi- 
ent (3.)  The  mode  of  making  hydriodic  acid  is  described  in  every  elementary 
work  on  Chemistry,  and  in  the  Pharmaceutical  Jcumal,  vol.  iii.,  p.  HL 
(4.)  Aloetic  acid — see  Kane's  Elements t^  Chemistry ^  p.  1148,  also  Pereira's 
Materia  Mediea,  pp.,  972  and  973.  (5.)  See  PharmaceuticalJoumal,  voL  ii, 
p.  92.  Two  equivalents  of  chromic  acid,  2  (Cr  C)  evolve  three  equiviJents  of 
oxygen,  O3,  and  leave  one  equivalent  of  the  green  or  sesquioxide  of  chromium, 
Cn  0\  Bv  deflagration  with  nitre,  or  by  fusion  with  chlorate  of  potash,  (his 
oxide  is  oxidized  to  its  maximum,  and  reconverted  into  chromic  acid. 

*'  Inquxsitob."— To  reduce  acetic  acid,  of  which  100  ^ains  saturate  96 
ffrains  of  carbonate  of  soda,  to  such  a  strength  that  100  grains  will  saturate 
87  grains.  96  :  100  : :  87  :  90.6.  Therefore  90.6  of  the  acid  diluted  with 
9.4  of  water-win  be  of  the  strength xequired.    ^ 
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A.P.S.  (Ooole).— A  mixture  of  oil  of  bilter  almonds  with  four  or  fire 
times  the  quantity  of  spirit,  is  sold  as  "  Almond  Flavour." 

«*E8CULAPiU8"  (Manchester).— (1.)  See  vol.  i.  page  399.— (2,)  Soe  the 
Phannacop(Bia.^3.)  Compound  tincture  of  cardamoms  sometimes  deposits 
its  colouring  matter,  but  the  cause  of  this  deposition  is  not  clearly  understood. 

"AMbmbbb"  (Dudley). — An  infusion  of  red  cabbage  with  sulphuric 
acid  may  be  used  for  making  a  blood-red  show-colour. 

G.  N.  suggests  that  a  recognised  formula  for  Black-draught  would  be  a 
valuable  addition  to  the  Phaimacopoeia. 

"  Dum  Spiro  Spero." — (1.)  The  Pharmacopoeia  alluded  to  is,  we  presume, 
Dr.  (yoUier's  translation  of  the  Pharmacopceia  of  the  London  College  :  although 
not  published  "  by  authority, "it  is  a  useful  work. — (2.)  Dr.Thomson"s  London 
Dispensary. — (3.)  Graham's  Chemistry.— (4)  Pereira's  Materia  Medica. 

Mr.  AsHTON  (Alford),  in  reference  to  an  enquiry  of  a  Correspondent  last 
month,  reminds  us  that  a  filtering  machine  is  sold  by  Messrs.  Maw,  of  Alders- 
gate  Street,  called  "The  New  Galenical  Vacuum  Filter,"  which  he  has 
used  for  some  years  with  success. 

**  SrBBO.*'— (I.)  "Wo  believe  no  such  work  exists.— (2.)  No. 

A.  Z,^-Griffin*s  Chemical  Manipulation. 

**  An  Afprbntice"  (Windsor)  should  send  his  name. 

A.  G. — ^We  should  think  that  any  pupil  desiring  a  certificate  of  attendance 
at  the  Lectures  might  obtain  it  on  application. 

•*  Qais"— See  vol.  ii.,  No.  8.        Jiss.— See  vol.  iii.,  No.  4,  p.  191. 

B.  H.  (NewcasUe).—  See  vol.  L,  No.  6,  p.  264. 

"A  Member*'  (Tonbridge).  **  An  Associate"  (London).— See  voL  iL, 
page  535.  We  cannot  give  formulse  for  patent  medicines,  having  no  means  of 
obtaining  authentic  information. 

"  CoDBx"  has  favoured  us  witli  a  very  extraordinary  Price  List.  If  this 
is  to  be  taken  as  a  specimen  of  charges,  we  beg  to  remind  our  Members  of  the 
necessity  of  contributing  largely  to  the  Benevolent  Fund. 

"  Castigator  **  reproaches  us  severely  for  the  remarks  in  our  last  number 
on  the  "  curious  specimens  of  shop  bills,"  observing,  that  if  the  term  *'  Genuine 
Chemist "  denote  a  person,  whose  business  is  restricted  to  dispensing  and  the 
sale  of  drugs,  there  are  comparatively  few  in  this  country  who  could  by  this 
means  obtain  a  li%-ing.  He  considers  it  is  not  our  province  "  to  hold  up  to 
contempt  any  member  of  the  trade  ;**  and  contends  that  the  manufactures  of 
vinegar,  ink,  and  blacking  are  scientific  processes,not  derogatory  to  the  Chemist 
[In  all  the  remarks  which  we  make  on  subjects  of  this  nature,  we  are  particu- 
larly careful  to  avoid  personal  allusions— our  arguments  being  directed  against 
practices,  and  not  against  individuals.  We  are  aware  that  it  is  impossible  in 
some  localities  to  obtain  a  subsistence  by  the  practice  of  pure  Pharmacy 
(see  vol.  iL,  page  3) ;  but  while  we  admit  the  plea  of  necessity  as  a  justifica- 
tion, under  some  circumstances,  for  carrying  on  a  mixed  business,  this  affords 
no  excuse  for  the  kind  of  traffic  evidenced  by  these  remarkable  documents. 
Wc  consider  that  it  is  otir  province  to  offer  any  suggestions  which  may  appear 
calculated  to  improve  the  condition  and  elevate  the  professional  character  of 
the  Pharmaceutical  Chemist. 


Advertisements  to  Mr.  Churchill,  Princes  Street,  Soho. 

Instructions  from  Members  and  Associates,  respecting  the 
transmission  of  tlie  Journal,  to  Mr.  Smith,  17,  bloomsbury 
Square. 

Other  Communications  to  The  Editor,  338,  Oxford  Street 
(before  the  20th,  if  answers  be  desired  in  the  ensuing  number). 
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VOL.  III.— No.  VII.— JANUARY  Ist,  1844. 

ON  THE  USE  AND  ABUSE  OF  CERTIFICATES 
OF  MERIT. 

The  propriety  of  granting  certificates  or  diplomas  to  persons 
possesnng  a  certain  amoxmt  of  qualification,  in  any  partieular 
profession  or  pursuit,  has  been  so  generally  acknowledged  that 
it  is  seldom  if  ever  called  in  question.  This  kind  of  distinction 
operates  on  those  who  are  rising  to  eminence,  as  an  incentive  to 
^Lcrtion,  and  constitutes  one  of  the  rewards  enjoyed  by  the  indus- 
trious. But  in  order  that  the  system  may  have  its  full  effect,  care 
should  be  taken  to  prevent  the  abuses  which  may  arise,  either  from 
granting  certificates  to  improper  persons,  or  from  their  being  ap- 
propriated to  improper  purposes,  when  deservedly  acquired.  This, 
it  must  be  admitted,  is  at  all  times  difficult,  and  especially  so  at 
the  commencement  of  any  institution  in  which  such  certificates  are 
granted. 

We  allude  to  the  subject  for  the  purpose  of  answering  certain 
objections  which  have  been  raised  against  the  Certificate  of  Mem- 
bership, or  Diploma,  of  the  Phabuaceutical  Socbbtt,  which 
objections,  although  they  appear  to  possess  some  weight  when 
superficially  considered,  are  founded  upon  an  imperfect  acquaint- 
ance with  the  facts  of  the  pase. 

Wo  have  already,  in  a  former  number,*  pointed  out  the  circum- 
stances under  which  the  diploma  of  the  Phabmaceutical 
Society  was  issued,  the  nature  of  that  document,  and  the  claims 
of  the  original  Members  to  some  distinction  which  should  identify 

«  Vol  ii,  Na  4,  page  173. 
VOL.  III.  Y 
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ihem  with  ihe  measures  of  improrement  now  in  progress  bjr  tfaeir 
instrumentality.  We  think  ihat  if  these  ciieumstanoes  and  ftots 
were  duly  oensidecedy  the  pioprietjr  oi  the  eooEse  which  has  heen 
adopted  would  no  longer  1)0  doubted ;  and  we  regret  that  a  con- 
tinuance of  the  animadyersions  obliges  ,us  once  more  to  reyert  to 
a  subject  which  we  shall  now  dismiss  in  a  summary  manner. 

In  answer  to  those  who  assert  that  all  the  Members  of  the 
Society  ought  to  have  been  compelled  to  undergo  an  examinalaon, 
and  that  only  those  wh*  pawed  thia  ordeal  ahoold  have  reostyed 
a  diploma,  we  may  observe,  first,  that  this  is  a  chimerical  notion — 
ihe  object  could  not  have  been  attained,  and  the  attempt  wodd 
have  resulted  in  an  entire  £EdIure  of  the  undertaking.  It  is  not 
likely  that  men  who  had  been  engaged  in  business  for  a  series  of 
years,  from  which  they  were  in  receipt  of  a  regular  income^  would 
have  incurred  the  risk  of  losing  thdr  standing  by  submitting  to 
be  examined  by  Professes  of  the  first  rank  in  science,  and  to 
stake  their  future  subsistence  on  the  result  Nor  is  it  likely  that 
they  would  have  submitted  to  be  examined  by  persons  of  the 
same  standing  with  themselves,  who,  being  a  self-constituted  board, 
had  no  daim  to  exercise  this  function.  If  membership  had  been 
offered  only  on  these  terms,  it  would  have  been  very  generally,  if 
not  universally  declined,  and  no  society  could  have  beenformed* 
Secondly,  if  the  members  of  the  trade,  as  a  body,  had  been  so 
fully  qualified  in  their  profession  as  to  be  able  to  pass  a  rigid 
examination— t/*ihey  had  been  so  completely  distinguished  from 
unqualified  persons,  and  so  united  among  themselves,  as  to  con- 
stitute, without  any  further  improvement  or  education,  a  mass  of 
philosophers  entitled  to  the  dignity  of  a  profession,  and  the 
honour  of  a  scientific  diploma,  then  there  would  have  been  no 
necessity  for  any  society. 

The  necessity  of  a  society  arose  firom  the  fact,  that  the  Chemists 
were  not  united,  organized,  and  sufficientiy  educated.  It  was 
necessary  that  this  Society  should  consist  of  Chemists  and  Drug- 
gists. If,  therefore,  the  present  generation  had  been  excluded 
because  they  stood  in  need  of  improvement,  the  next  generation 
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wdiDtl  hsvo  Ddiii  no  btpfctaf y  mmmm  do  iuipfovad  syilflm  touU,  iiflf# 
Wen  iiilKidiioed.  Wa  cootntdy  thai  in  the  abMmoe  <if  an  Aeti}( 
Pttfliaamt^  no  mmoM  eoM  lui?«  been  iien0td  of  altaiithi;  tto 
desiiecl  oljeofty  kit  dM  Tolimtarjr  oiiiim  «f  the  axistbg  nee  dC 
ChMMiUmdtoniniittr in  winch  it  has  b#0n  effeeted;  and  tfaal 
tUi  tmiMi  eonld  not  hare  tak^n  place  if  ibe  ori^jinal  memben  had 
been  otignmtbed  by  esahuMn  £pMn  the  rank  to  whioh  they  fbet 
thait  diej  are  eotitledy  and  from  the  honour  of  a  ecmificate^ 
wUch,  after  aS,  meielj  denotes  their  adhesion  to  a  reeognirfediiid 
eeientifio  eodetgr. 

Thoee  who  are  at  all  aeqniinted  with  faunan  natofe  arasthave. 
dbeer^ed  how  difficoit  it  ie  to  obtain  general  Anpport,  adnoe^  and 
aesietanee  in  on  aTdnoas  and  respotieible  tmdertaking ;  and  how 
fimpently  it  happene,  that  when  a  ooneideraUe  adyance  has  been 
made^  those  who^  in  the  ftvt  inetanee^  xeAved  to  co-*operale^  yetfy 
Idndty  oondesoend  to  point  oat  how  much  better  it  might  haTO 
been  done. 

The  past  history  of  the  Chemists  and  Druggists  of  this  country 
affords  abundant  evidence  of  the  extreme  difficulty  of  effecting  a 
salutary  and  permanent  union  among  tbem  * ;  the  progress  of  the 
Pharmaceuticai.  Society  up  to  the  present  time  demonstrates 
the  fact,  that  the  plan  at  present  in  operation  is  the  most  success- 
ful which  has  been  attempted.  To  those  who  object  that  our  regpila- 
tions,  as  well  as  the  members  of  our  body,  are  not  yet  perfect,  we 
reply,  that  an  approach  to  perfection  is  only  to  be  attained  by 
unwearied  perseyemnoe,  and  a  modification  of  measures  to  existing 
drcumstanoes ;  and  not  by  the  endeavour,  which  must  inevitably 
be  fruitless,  to  erect  at  once  a  system  so  perfect  in  itself  as  to  ex- 
clude from  within  its  pale  the  persons  for  whose  benefit  and  im- 
provement it  is  designed. 

It  has  been  stated,  in  several  of  the  Medical  journals,  that  the 
diploma  of  the  PHAitMACEUTicAL  Society  has  been  appropriated 
by  some  of  the  Members  to  improper  uses — that  it  has  been  exhi- 

*  See  HiSTOBicAL  Sketch,  pp.  32, 39, 53,  56, 64,  73,  &c. 
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bited  and  appealed'to  as  a  test  of  qualification  to  pracHse  medicine 
— «iid  that  the  public  has  thus  been  imposed  upon  by  an  incosreet 
representation  of  the  nature  and  value  of  the  certificate*  On 
mocount  of  this  alleged  misconduct  on  the  part  of  some  individuals, 
reflections  have  been  cast  ujKin  the  Sodety,  and  the  whole  plan  of 
its  constitution  has  been  denounced  as  a  means  of  **  arming  the 
ignorant  with  additional  power  to  do  mischief."  The  injustice  of 
this  allegation  is  so  manifest,  that  it  scarcely  deseires  any  njOtioe» 
since  the  delinquency,  if  proved,  involves  a  violation  of  the 
principles,  laws,  constitution,  and  object  of  the  Institution ;  in 
fact,' those  Members  who  wish  well  to  the  cause  in  which  we  are 
engaged,  namely,  the  improvement  and  elevation  of  our  profession, . 
woidd,  we  feel  assured,  readily  concur  in  any  expressions  of> 
censure  which  might  be  put  forth  in  reference  to  the  abuses  alluded 
to,  provided  this  censure  was  directed  against  the  parties  implicated, 
instead  of  being  unjustiy  levelled  against  the  Society,  whose  laws 
are  at  variance  with  such  conduct. 
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or 
THE  PHARMACEUTICAL  SOCIETY. 


On  the  22d  of  November,  a  Lecture  was  delivered  by 
Edwin  J.  Quekett,  F.L.S., 

ON  THE  RELATION  EXISTING  BETWEEN  THE  STRUCTURE  OR 

THE  ORGANS  OF  PLANTS,  AND  CERTAIN  VEGETABLE 

PRODUCTS, 

Of  which  the  following  is  an  abstract : 

Aftee  having  described  the  several  organs  belonging  to  a 
plant,  and  the  tissues  of  which  they  were  composed,  the  various 
productions  of  the  vegetable  kingdom  were  classified,  not 
according  to  the  views  of  Raspail  or  De  Candolle,  as  certain 
objections  were  offered  against  the  methods  of  those  two  authors. 
To  the  former  it  was  considered  incorrect  in  combining  such 
substances  as  volatile  Msy  fixed  oiU,  resinoue  mattere^  milks^ 
and  wax.  There  was  no  evidence  to  prove  that  essential  oils 
or  resinous  matters  ever  contribute  towards  the  materials  out  of 
which  the  several  tissues  are  formed,  being,  it  was  considered, 
like  milks,  the  only  true  secretions,  and  having  always  a  distinct 
set  of  organs  for  their  elaboration.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was 
maintained,  that  Jixed  oils  did  contribute  much  toward  the 
materials  that  serve  to  build  up  the  young  plant;  for  their 
presence  in  such  quantity,  always  in  the  seed  (with  one  exception), 
could  scarcely  be  supposed  to  be  required  if  not  for  supplying 
some  of  the  substances,  for  aiding  the  embryo  in  its  first  effort  of 
development,  until  roots  were  produced  so  that  nourishment 
could  be  extracted  from  the  soil.  In  the  cocoa-nut  it  was  shown 
that  the  cells  were  full  of  a  concrete  oil,  and  in  germination  a 
large  process  of  the  cotyledon  of  the  embryo  grows  into  the 
interior  of  the  seed,  absorbing  this  matter  from  the  cells,  the 
**  milk  "  within  supplying  the  fluid  to  the  young  plant,  until  the 
roots  and  the  young  stem  have  extended  themselves  so  as  to 
protrude  through  the  thick  fibrous  coating  of  the  fruit. 

There  were  sundry  objections  offered,  also,  against  the  substances 
considered  as  secretioTis  and  excretions  in  the  classification  of 
De  Candolle,  who,  like  Raspail,  does  not  arrange^xe^f  oils  among 
nutritious  matters,  and  omits  to  consider  chloropkylle  as  an 
organized  substance,  and  having  certain  relations  with  amylaceous 
products,  both  in  development  and  function  in  the  vegeuble. 
For  these  and  certain  other  reasons,  a  new  classification  was 
proposed  after  the  following  manner : — 
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I  Nentoal  pdndples 
Baphides 
rSifica 
1  Lime,  Ac 
C<>kmrix«llatter,&c 
.  In  noticing  the  first  division  of  the  nutritious  productions  of 
plants,  viz.,  the  organized^  it  was  remarked,  that  it  may  appear 
singular  the  elevating  a  substance  hitherto  considered  but  coiouiw 
ing  matter,  to  the  rank  of  one  among  the  most  important  in  the 
vegetable. 

.  It  can,  however,  be  shown  that  chlorophylle  is  organized,  each 
granule  being  a  cell  containing  a  greenish  matter,  which  turns 
brown  under  the  influence  of  iodine,  showing  its  gummy  nature ; 
and  it  can  also  be  shown  that  it  is  developed  like  the  cells  of  any 
moniliform  fungus,  and  very  much  after  the  same  manner  as  the 
grains  of  starch.  This  substance  generally  exists  in  parts  exposed 
to  the  light,  to  which  it  probably  is  indebted  for  its  colour,  and 
generally  is  not  found  in  the  same  organs  as  starch,  and  fr^ 
quently  it  occurs  in  plants  where  the  latter  does  not.  It  exists 
abundantly  in  all  young  leaves,  even  in  certain  embryos,  and  in 
the  layers  of  the  bark  of  fresh  shoots ;  and  from  the  quantity  not 
being  increased  by  the  continual  developments  of  the  several 
granules,  it  is  fair  to  infer  that  certain  numbers  are  continually 
being  appropriated  towards  the  nutrition  of  the  plant,  as  the 
grains  of  starch  are  known  to  be. 

It  can  scarcely  be  supposed  that  they  serve  merely  the  purpose 
of  giving  the  green  colour  to  the  leaves,  because  a  process  less 
complicated  could  effect  such  an  end,  either  the  colouring  of  the 
membrane,  or,  as  in  petals,  the  colouring  of  the  contents  of  the 
cells. 

It  was  observed  that  several  theories  had  been  advanced  by 
our  continental  neighbours  respecting  the  nature  and  structure  of 
the  grains  of  fecula  or  starch  found  abundantly  in  tho  cells  of 
certain  organs  destined  to  give  origin  to:  new  growths,  as  the  seed, 
tuber,  rhizome,  root,  bulb,  and  pith— -Raspail  maintaining  that 
each  graia  was  a  young  cell,  connected  to  the  parent  one  hy  a 
distinct  mark,  denominated  the  hilwtk;  Fritzsche  supporting  the 
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wfr,  dMl  a.gfmia  of  ttafdi  wtt  a  ooUcelioD  ofdeponts  afooad  a 
nucleus,  the  whole  not  euTeloped  in  a  membrane— a  theory  a|^ 
peariiig  to  have  been  founded  from  the  examination  of  these  graina 
enly  which  happen  to  have  concentric  markings;  Pay  en,  a.  later 
authority,  stanag,  that  the  gram  of  starch  is  composed  of  a  cell 
containing  a  snccemion  of  depo«ts»  which  gire  origin  to  the  mark- 
jDgsezhibited  on  the  potato  and  some  other  starch  grains^and  which 
are  supposed  to  have  entered  at  the  hiUim  by  an  aperture,  and 
to  be  conducted  by  a  tube  to  the  interior.  It  was  suted,  that  the 
latter  theory,  which,  being  much  nearer  the  truth,  fully  proved  the 
two  former  to  be  untenable,  still  it  was  obserred,  that  even  that  of 
Payen  was  not  strictly  correct  according  to  Mr,  Quekett's  own 
observations. 

It  was  observed,  that  it  was  1^  no  means  certain  that  there 
existed  an  aperture  in  the  grain  whilst  in  the  growing  state ;  but 
after  having  arrived  at  perfection,  one  or  more  fissures  are  more 
or  less  evident  at  &e  hilnm,  just  like  the  dehiscence  of  sonne 
ripened  seed-vessel :  there,  could  be  no  necessity  for  an  aperture 
for  the  amylaceous  contents  to  enter^  for  they  do  qot  exist  in  the 
juices  of  the  cell  which  contain  the  starch-grain,  but  are  elabo- 
rated within  the  grain  itself,  out  of  the  material  furnished  by  the 
sap  of  the  plant;  consequently  the  lines  on  many  varieties  of 
starch-grains  cannot  indicate  a  series  of  deposits — the  most  exter- 
nal the  oldest,  but  on  the  contrary,  a  serias  of  increments  of  growth 
of  the  grsun  itself,  the  external  marking  indicating  the  latest  ex- 
'  tension ;  and  it  is  well  known  that  fluids  pass  in  and  out  of  ordi- 
nary cells  without  any  aperture  being  visible. 

No  doubt  can  exist  respecting  there  being  an  envelope  or 
cell  to  the  amylaceous  matter;  for  if  a  few  grains  of  any  starch 
be  boiled  for  a  few  seconds  in  water,  and  then  allowed  to  cool, 
at  the  bottom  of  the  vessel  will  be  seen  a  deposit,  which,  when 
submitted  to  the  microscope,  will  be  found  to  be  composed  of 
collapsed  empty  cells,  which  formed  the  covering  of  (he  grain. 

It  was  mentioned,  that  no  accurate  idea  of  the  structure  of 
starch  could  be  obtained  without  its  being  submitted  to  heat  in 
water  and  reagents,  and  viewed  under  the  microscope  whilst  they 
are  being  applied.  To  effect  the  first  in  the  best  mode,  it  was 
advbed  to  take  a  slip  of  glass,  three  inches  in  length  and  an  inch 
and  a  half  in  width,  then  to  lay  a  few  grains  of  tons  Us  mois, 
moistened  with  water,  and  covered  with  another  slip  of  glass,  one 
inch  and  a  half  in  length,  and  half  an  inch  in  width ;  if  the 
glasses  so  prepared  be  laid  on  the  stage  of  the  microscope,  the 
mirror  being  removed,  let  a  small  lighted  taper  be  placed  be- 
neath, which  supplies  both  heat  and  light,  and  so  adjusted  that 
the  heat  shall  be  applied  to  one  end  only  of  the  upper  slip  of 
glass.     If,  now,  the  focus  be  so  arranged  that  certam  grains  are 
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kept  in  Tievfy  the'  foUowing  will  be  the  changes  that  cao-be  wk* 
nessed: 

The  hilum,  as  soon  as  the  heat  has  attained  a  certain  tempera- 
ture,  will  be  seen  to  present  a  pink  hue  (indicating  that  some  thin 
membrane  is  decomposing  the  light),  and  the  grain  will  be  ob«- 
senred  to  alter  its  shape,  becoming  distended^  and  slighlly  moving; 
soon  after  this  one  or  two  fissures  will  commence  at  the  hilnmy 
and  extend  rapidly  in  the  directbn  of  the  longer  axis  of  the  grain, 
breaking  through  the  envelope  with  a  coarse  serrated  fracture ;  the 
contents  now  are  discharged,  and  nothing  remains  visible  but 
a  diaphanous  empty  corrugated  cell,  which  has  enlarged  three 
times  from  its  original  dimensions.    (See  figs.  1»  2,  3,  &c.) 


These  changes  are  almost  too  rapid  to  be  followed  by  the 
eye,  but  if  the  glass  be  now  moved  so  as  to  view  the  grains  in  a 
direction  towards  the  cool  end  of  the  glass  on  which  they  are 
laid,  many  will  be  found  that  will  illustrate  the  several  stages 
from  the  commencement  of  the  bursting  to  their  final  destruction. 

In  examining  the  grains  in  progress  towards  emitting  their 
contents,  it  can  be  distinctly  seen  that  the  curved  lines  visible  on 
the  entire  grain  can  be  detected  going  across  the  serratures  of 
the  fissured  edges,  and  when  the  cell  has  extended  to  its  utmost, 
and  becomes  empty  and  collapsed,  rugce  or  folds  can  be  detected, 
which  however  do  not  appear  to  be  the  original  markings,  which 
are  now  obliterated  by  the  extension  of  the  membrane. 

If  granules  of  tons  let  mois  or  others  having  markings,  be 
placed  on  a  slip  of  glass,  and  moistened  with  water,  and  covered 
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whh  tnodier  piece  of  gkuM,  and  slightly  tinted*  by  iodine  (for  the 
purpose  of  rendering  the  subsequent  changes  more  visible)  anid 
now  the  whole  be  submitted  to  the  microscope^  and  viewed  with 
a  power  of  300  linear,  whilst  a  drop  of  concentrated  sulphadc 
acid  is  being  added  to  the  edge  of  the  top  slip  of  glass,  the 
following  changes  will  be  apparent : 

When  the  acid  comes  into  contact  with  the  grains,  they  siowlj 
absorb  if,  which  gradually  distends  the  cell  until  it  attains  a  size 
four  times  the  original  without*  bursting,  a  group  looking  now 
like  cellular  tissue.  This  enlarging  can  be  readily  followed  by 
the  eye,  when  it  appears  as  if  the  markings  were  rugse,  which 
become  obliterated  as  the  cell  distends  from  within,  an  act 
seeming  so  rapid  that  the  solution  of  different  layers  of  matters 
within  could  not  explain,  and  the  lines  do  not  disappear  on  all 
sides  as  a  substance  dissolving,  as  the  extension  operates  in  one 
direction  only.  Whilst  this  is  going  on»  the  bilum  can  be  dis- 
tinctly seen  either  as  a  point  or  a  fissure,  but  when  the  distension 
is  complete,  all  trace  of  it  is  lost,  and  the  cell  is  perfect  without 
aperture,  showing  that  the  cracks,  when  they  exist,  are  in  the 
brittle  contents,  and  not  in  the  membrane.  It  is  very  easy  to 
burst  these  distended  cells  by  the  slightest  pressOre,  when  their 
contents  escape,  and  the  smallest  aperture  can  then  be  seen,  and 
whose  existence  is  also  indicated  by  the  cell  becoming  empty 
and  collapsed,  as  if  burst  by  the  application  of  heat. 

This  mode  of  viewing  starch-grains,  favours  a  notiop  that  each 
grain  is  a  cell  so  constructed  as  to  admit  of  distension  by  the 
entrance  of  liquids  capable  of  dissolving  or  softening  its  contents, 
just  as  if  a  moistened  bladder  be  compressed  by  the  hand,  and 
air  then  slowly  blown  into  it,  when  the  folds  become  obliterated 
by  the  distension  ;  only  in  the  case  of  the  starch-erain  the  folds 
appear  in  most  cases,  though  not  in  all,  arranged  in  a  regular 
oraer. 

From  these  observations,  it  was  considered  that  the  grain  of 
starch  was  composed  of  a  corrugated  cell  (in  some  cases  there 
appears  to  be  two  envelopes,  the  outer  bursting,  the  inner  entire) 
enclosing  amylaceous  matter,  without  an  aperture  at  the  hilum 
.in  the  recent  state,  ^and  that  the  markings  were  folds»  which 
admitted  of  the  extension  of  the  cell  under  particular  cir- 
cumstances. 

These  views  were  corroborated  by  the  statement  that  all  grains 
of  starch  did  not  exhibit  the  concentric  lines,  nor  did  every 
kind  exhibit  the  hilum  or  supposed  aperture,  and  it  could  not  l^ 
doubted  that  the  growth  and  structure  of  these  varieties  were 
different  from  those  of  other  plants,  and  it  did  not  appear  very 
improbable  that  Raspail's  idea  of  their  being  young  cells  was 
altogether  incorrect. 

It  was  mentioned  that  in  Valliineria  Jacquintana^  Spreng^^ 
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die  opportanity  offered  of  leciDg  staick-^rtiiis  tfi  tthr,  widMmt 
injuriDg  the  plants,  and  wbere  mlio  it  co»kl  be  observed  how 
these  bodies  were  makipKed,  which  wts  precisely  after  the 
nanoer  of  the  lowest  fungi,  aod  the  sporales  of  mosses  or  the 
grams  of  pollen,  viz.,  one  cell  giving  origin  to  another  by 
pullulation  or  fission,  or  one  eell  developing  thiipe  or  fonr  others 
in  its  interior;  precisely  these  modes  are  to  be  witnessed  also  in 
the  development  of  chlorophyUe,  from  which  it  appears  that 
these  two  substances  appc»r  after  the  nature  of  parasites  or 
entophytes^  or  perhaps  more  like  subsidiary  gastric  organs, 
preparing  by  their  growdi  and  properties,  matters  immediately 
fitted  for  nutrition  from  the  crude  juices  of  the  sap. 

It  was  remarked  that  the  position  of  fatty  oils  among  not  mym^ 
nixed  nutriihuM  »ubitances  may  require  some  explanation,  but  as 
it  has  already  been  stated  that  these  products  occur  so  abundantly 
•m  and  about  the  embryo  of  the  seed,  and  disappear  during 
gemination,  that  it  is  more  consistent  to  consider  such  substances 
highly  nutritiotts,than  of  the  natureof  excretions,and  not  nutritaoas. 

In  the  second  division  of  the  table,  milk$  and  voiatUe  Mt  (of 
particular  character)  have  been  associated,  as  the  only  products 
entirely  to. be  considered  true  secretions,  because  no  others  pos- 
aass  a  distinct  and  peculiar  apparatus  for  their  production ;  miUc 
heiDg  always  in  singular  ramifying  vessels,  denominated  by  their 
discoverer,  Schultz,  duett  of  the  latex  ;  whilst  eolatile  oils  a»e 
elaborated  in  vesicles,  vittss  or  glandular  bodies  situated  on  the 
soriace  or  in  the  interior  of  leaves  or  pericarps  of  fruits. 

Wax  and  resinous  matter  were  considered  excretions^  on  ae- 
«e«nt  of  their  being  found  eztravasated,  and  not  confined  to  the 
iaterior  of  the  cells  of  the  tissues  in  which  they  are  formed. 

Two  divisions  were  added  to  the  table  of  products,  in  order  to 
embrace  certain  matters  which  could  not  be  included  under  any 
of  the  former  divisions,  viz.,  matters  found  in  the  interior  of  cells, 
and  those  substances  that  form  an  integral  part  of  the  organiza- 
tion of  tissues,  yet  not  truly  of  vegetable  character.  Under  the 
former  have  been  placed  two  kinds;  soluble j  such  as  citric  and 
tartaric  acids,  &c. ;  and  insoluble^  such  as  the  various  forms  of 
xepkides.  Under  the  latter  have  been  placed  colouring  matters, 
-which  are  blended  with  the  tissue,  and  of  vegetable  nature,  and 
in  the  last  place,  mineral  substances,  such  asst/tca,  hme,  potash, 
soda,  &c.,  which  become  an  organized  portion  of  the  skeleton  of 
the  plants,  as  phosphate  of  lime  does  in  the  vertebrate,  or  as 
^carbonate  of  lime  in  the  molluscous  animals. 

{The  several  subjects  and  views  were  illustrated  by  diagrams  and 
specimens  firom  the  museum  of  the  Society — the  object  of  the 
lecture  being  to  prove,  that  certain  productions  are  peculiar  lo 
certain  organs,  ami  even  to  particular  tissues.] 
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ON  MERCURIAL  OINTMENT. 

BT  MR.  JOHK  DALLAS. 

In  tlie  Pharmaceutical  Journal  for  August  of  last  year, 
there  is  a  notice  of  a  paper  read  before  the  PHARMACSUTiCAt 
JSociett,  on  the  use  of  oxygenized  fots  in  the  preparation  of  mer* 
curial  ointment*  From  the  statements  and  experiments  made  on 
that  occasion,  it  appears  certain  that  these  oxygenized  fats  have  a 
peculiar  action  upon  the  mercury,  but  as  the  theory  of  that  action 
u  not  very  distinctly  explained,  I  beg  to  offer  a  few  remarks  on 
the  subject.  At  present  there  appear  to  be  two  opinions  as  to  the 
condition  of  the  mercury  in  the  ointment :  the  one,  that  the  metal 
is  merely  distributed  mechanically  through  the  fat  in  a  state  of 
Tery  minute  division ;  and  the  other,  that  it  is  not  in  the  metallic 
state  at  all,  but  has  been  converted  into  an  oxide.  The  advocates 
of  this  latter  doctrine  adduce,  as  evidence  in  sapport  of  tbek 
theory,  the  fact,  that  fats  carrying  with  them  a  supply  of  oxygen, 
RCt  readily  upon  the  metal,  while  fresh  or  unoxydized  fats  will 
not  do  so.  Neither  of  these  theories,  however,  I  think  can  be 
considered  as  fully  accounting  for  the  phenomena  observed,  and 
for  the  following  reasons: 

In  the  first  place,  if  the  mercury  be  merely  in  a  state  of  me* 
chanical  division,  fresh  fats  should  be  as  eflScient  in  effecting  the 
division  as  the  oxydized  ones,  which  is  not  the  case.  In  the  second 
place,  if  we  refer* to  the  experiments  tried  before  the  Society,  as 
noticed  above,  we  shall  find  that  one  part  of  the  oxygenized  fat 
took  up  readily  sixty-four  parts  of  mercury  —  how  much  more  it 
could  have  taken  up  does  not  appear  to  have  been  tried.  However, 
with  these  proportions,  let  us  see  what  kind  of  an  oxide  we  conU 
get.  The  equivalent  of  oxygen  is  8 ;  that  of  mercury  202,  or  in 
the  proportion  of  about  1  to  26 ;  in  the  above  experiment  we 
have  the  proportions  as  1  to  64 :  the  oxydized  fat  nxust,  therefore, 
have  afforded  rather  more  than  two  and  a  half  timet  itt  own 
weight  of  oxygen  to  form  a  protoxide^a  position  which  can 
baldly  be  maintained.  I  believe  the  supporters  of  this  tiieory 
have  attempted  to  get  over  this  inconsistency,  by  supposing  the 
inetal  to  be  in  a  lower  state  of  oxydation  than  that  of  protoxide; 
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but  the  quantity  of  oxygen  which  the  fat  can  supply  must  be 
exceedingly  small,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  preceding  calculation : 
and  we  must  at  any  rate  assume  the  existence  of  a  sub-oxide 
entirely  unknown  to  chemists.  An  oxide  in  such  a  low  state  of 
oxydation,  as  to  be  without  a  single  analogue  in  the  whole  range 
of  inorganic  chemistry . 

At  best,  this  merely  shifts  the  difficulty  from  one  point  to 
another,  as  the  existence  of  the  sub-oxide  has  still  to  be  proved. 

As  a  further  objection  to  the  oxide  theory,  I  may  mention 
that  Dr.  Pereira  states,  in  his  Elements  of  Materia  Medica^  that 
if  this  ointment  be  exposed  to  a  low  temperature,  metallic  me* 
cury  separates  from  it.  Now,  I  believe,  no  degree  of  cold,  how- 
ever intense,  is  capable  of  reducing  a  metallic  oxide ;  at  least  I 
never  heard  of  a  case  of  the  kind. 

We  may  therefore,  I  think,  safely  say,  that  neither  of  these 
theories  accounts  in  a  satisfactory  manner  for  all  the  phenomena 
observed. 

Let  us  now  see  what  theory  will  account  for  these  phenomena* 

If  we  consider  the  mercury  in  the  ointment  to  be  m  a  state  of 
solution  (if  I  may  use  the  term),  I  think  we  shall  find  that  we 
shall  be  fully  able  to  meet  every  contingency.  By  solution,  I 
mean  that  the  metal  is  in  a  state  exactly  similar  to  that  of  a  salt 
dissolved  in  water,  or  of  a  resin  or  other  substance  dissolved  in 
spirit ;  and  to  account  for  the  difference  in  the  action  between 
fresh  and  oxydized  fats,  we  have  merely  to  suppose  that  the  oxy 
gen  taken  up  by  the  fat  is  chemically  combined  with  i(,  and  that 
the  resulting  compound  is,  or  contains,  a  principle  capable  of  dis- 
solving the  mercury. 

There  are  numerous  analogous  cases  known  to  chemists;  I 
will  only  mention  one  by  way  of  illustration.  We  all  know  the 
relation  which  exists  between  ether  and  alcohol ;  the  latter  being 
merely  a  hydrate  of  the  former ;  and  that  we  can  convert  one  into 
the  other,  by  adding  or  subtracting  an  equivalent  of  water.  But 
ether  and  alcohol,  though  so  closely  allied,  possess  very  different 
solvent  powers ;  certain  substances  being  perfectly  soluble  in  the 
one,  but  insoluble  in  the  other.  Take  the  colouring  principle  of 
cochineal  as  an  instance.  If  you  digest  pure  ether  upon  cochineal, 
not  a  single  particle  of  the  colouring  matter  will  be  taken  up; 
but  convert  that  same  ether  into  alcohol,  by  the  addition  of  an 
equivalent  of  water,  and  it  becomes  at  once  a  perfect  solvent  of 
that  principle. 

From  facts  which  have  been  proved  respecting  the  behaviour  of 
fats  with  mercury,  I  think  we  are  quite  justified  in  inferring  that 
the  same  kind  of  action  takes  place  in  the  formation  of  our  oint- 
ment. Fresh  adeps  is  not  a  solvent  of  mercury ;  but  by  the 
tddition  of  a  small  quantity  of  oxygen  to  this  same  adeps,  a  prin- 
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ciple  is  produced  which  dissolves  it  readily*      Upon  this  theory  all 
the  various  pheDomeoa  can  be  satisfactorily  accounted  for. 

Thus  the  long  continued  trituration  of  fresh  adeps  efiects  the 
solution,  by  constantly  bringing  fresh  portions  of  the  fat  into  con- 
tact with  the  atmosphere,  till  sufficient  of  the  oxydized  principle 
is  produced.  By  treating  the  fat  with  nitric  acid,  as  proposed  by 
Mr.  Walton/ or  by  exposing  it  in  thin  flakes  to  the  action  of  the 
atmosphere  for '  a  considerable  period  of  time,  as  proposed  by 
Mons.  Dorly,  the  same  effect  is  produced.  The  action  of  the 
portion  of  old  ointment  sometimes  employed,  depends  on  the  same 
principle.  We  have  already  seen  that  the  oxydized  fat  is  capable 
of  takmg  up  a  large  quantity  of  mercury ;  the  fat  of  the  old  oint- 
ment is  in  a  similar  condition,  and  as  it  only  holds  in  solution 
about  its  own  weight  of  the  metals,  it  acts  readily  on  a  further 
quantity.  We  thus  form  a  saturated  solution,  and  this  solution 
is  then  diffused  through  the  fresh  fat.  In  the  same  way  we 
can  account  for  the  separation  of  metallic  mercury  on  expos- 
ing the  ointment  to  cold,  as  it  is  well  known  that  menstrua 
have  their  solvent  powers  diminished  in  proportion  as  their  tem- 
perature is  reduced.  I  suspect,  however,  the  separation  of 
metallic  mercury  by  cold  can  only  t^ke  place  in  fresh  ointment 
prepared  by  the  process  of  trituration,  in  which  the  fat  contains 
just  sufficient  of  the  oxydized  principle  to  dissolve  the  mercury 
(the  trituration  being  of  course  discontinued  as  soon  as  the  metal 
is  dissolved),  and  being  thus  saturated,  is  readily  affected  by  a 
change  of  temperature. 

Mr.  Mowbray  differed  from  the  author  in  opinion  respecting 
the  analogy  between  mercurial  ointment  and  solutions  in  general. 
He  thought  the  separation  of  the  mercury  from  the  lard  by  a 
reduction  of  the  temperature  was  no  proof  that  it  had  been  in  solu- 
tion, since  the  same  effect  was  produced  by  the  application  of 
heat.  He  observed,  that  in  many  cases,  as  for  instance,  in  the 
case  of  lime-water,  the  solvent  power  of  Uie  menstruum  is  dimi- 
nished by  an  increase  of  temperature. 

Mr.  Bell  enquired,  whether  Mr.  Dallas  considered  his  theory 
to  apply  to  blue  pill  and  mercury  with  chalk — it  being  generally 
believed  that  the  mercury  is  in  the  same  state  in  these  prepara- 
tions as  in  the  mercurial  ointment? 

Mr.  Dallas  replied,  that  his  observations  only  applied  to  the 
ointment. 

Some  discussion  ensued  on  the  old  question  of  minute  division 
versus  oxidation ;  which,  like  previous  discussions  on  this  subject, 
left  the  matter  where  it  was  before. 
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SOLUBIUTY  OF  SULPHATE  OP  POTASH. 
(ab  ATnmn  id  BSnm  cbbtaiv  fb0Pebtib8  awbibxdto  tbat  sjjji.)  . 

BT  MB.  O.  IC  MOWBKAT. 

Tbose  who  were  present  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Pharma-* 
CEVTiCAL  SociBTYy  wiil  remember  that  Mr.  Redwood  oomnrant- 
cated  some  experiments,  and  drew  gome  dedoctioAs  therefrom,  in 
reply  to  certain  statements  inserted  in  the  Medical  Gazette  fat 
October  27th,  of  which  statements  I  happen  to  have  been  the 
author.  In  the  paper  read  by  our  Professor  of  Pharmacy,  which 
has  been  published  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Society,  the  writer 
has  endeavoured  to  attach  some  properties  to  sulphate  of  potash, 
at  variance  with  those  it  has  usually  been  supposed  to  possess  by 
chemical  writers,  and  which  had  been  assnroed  as  matter  of  cer* 
tainty  by  roe  in  the  letter  i  addressed  to  the  editor  of  the  Medical 
Oazette.  The  object  of  Mr.  Redwood's  paper  is  to  prove,  that 
the  solubility  of  sulphate  of  potash  is  increased  by  the  addition  of 
carbonate  of  soda,  as  stated  by  Mr.  Gallard  and  denied  by  me ; 
and  he  attributes  this  phenomenon  to  9l  partial  decomposition  of 
these  two  salts,  as  suggested  by  Mr.  Jacob  Bell.  It  has  beea 
since  stated  by  Mr.  Redwood,  that  this  action  is  in  opposition  to 
what  is  concaved  to  be  the  prevailing  power  of  amnity ;  and 
further,  that  the  resulting  compound  is  a  mixture  of  sulphate  of 
potash,  carbonate  of  potash,  and  sulphate  of  soda,  with  excess  of 
carbonate  of  the  same  base ;  and,  lastly,  that  this  change  is  a 
result  of  the  greater  solubility  of  the  sulphate  of  soda,  when 
formed ;  in  contradistinction  apparently  to  the  usual  law,  that  va- 
riation of  solobility  is  a  condition  subsequent  to  a  previous  che- 
mical change.  The  fallacy  of  this  reasoning  is  apparent;  beings 
in  fact,  the  error  of  attributing  a  precedbg  cause  to  some  subse- 
quent e&cty  to  be  produced  aiter  such  cause  shall  have  come  into 
operation. 

We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Wangh  for  an  observation  upon  Mr. 
Redwood's  raiionaley  not  less  prompt  in  itself  than  true  in  its 
application,  that  admitting  the  premises,  still  the  conclusion  did 
not  lay ;  tbat  is,  if,  when  carbonate  of  soda  was  added,  a  less 
quantity  of  water  sufficed  to  form  a  clear  solution,  owing  to  de- 
composition and  disappearance  of  a  portion  of  sulphate  of  potash 
from  the  6eld,  it  should  not  be  .thence  inferred  that  sulphate  of 
potash  was  rendered  more  soluble,  but  tliat  rather  there  was  less 
sulphate  of  potash  to  dissolve. 

Dr.  A.  T.  Thomson's  general  remarks  on  die  comparative  me- 
dicinal properties  of  sulphate  of  potash  and  sulphate  of  soda, 
seem  to  me  as  irrelevant  to  the  question  at  issue,  and  by  no  means 
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as  relieving  Mr.  Redwood  from  the  maomMly  kk  which  Mr.  Wangh 
detected  hiin. 

As  regards  the  hint  I  had  thrown  oat,  ia  refeience  to  the  me* 
cbanical  condition  of  its  crystalline  particles  causing  excessive 
irritation.  Dr.  Thomson  differs  from  such  explaaatioa ;  I  can 
only  remind  this  eminent  therapeutist,  that  '*  patches  of  nndis- 
solved  salt  were  found  deposited  in  the  stomach  and  intestines, 
and  on  these  parts  inflammation  had  evidently  set  up ;"  if,  then^ 
the  chemical  axiom, ''  corpora  non  agunt  niii  soluta,**  will  hear  a 
free  translation,  perbaps,  *' sufficiently  pure  for  medical  use;'' 
"  if  bodies  act  on  the  stomach,  when  undissolved,  it  mast  be  me* 
chanically/'  may  not  the  view  I  have  suggested  demand  Us 
reconsideration  ? 

To  return  to  Mr.  Redwood,  whose  experiments  have  led  him 
to  announce : 

Ist.  Tbat  the  solubility  of  sulphate  of  potash  may  be  increased 
by  the  addition  of  a  portion  of  carbonate  of  soda. 

2d.  That  decomposition  ensues  when  carbonate  of  soda  is 
added  to  sulphate  of  potash ;  sulphate  of  soda  and  carbonate 
of  potash  being  formed  to  a  certain  extent* 

id.  That  the  state  of  aggregation  appears  to  inflnence  very 
considerably  the  proportions  in  which  sulphate  of  potash  dissolves 
in  water ;  thus,  according  to  Mr.  Redwood,  one  part  of  sulphate 
of  potash  in  crystals  requires  sixteen  parts  of  water  at  60^  for 
its  solution,  whilst  one  part  of  sulphate  of  potash  in  powder  may 
be  dissolved  in  9.5  parts  of  water  at  the  same  temperature. 

Setting  aside,  then,  Mr.  Redwood's  reasoning,  I  come  to  an 
examination  of  his  facts^  and  I  would  observe  that,  at  the  outset, 
he  appears  to  have  confined  his  tests  as  to  the  purity  of  the  salt 
simply  to  the  detection  of  metallic  impurities,  chlorides,  and 
nitrates,  and  by  this  partial  examination  to  have  omitted  taking 
any  steps  with  a  view  to  ascertain  whe^r  the  bases,  lime  or 
magnesia,  were  present  or  otherwise. 

To  begin  at  the  end,  Exp.  6  proves  that  the  salt  used  ia  • 
Exp.  1  was  impure,  since  the  former  (Expw  6)  indicated  that 
sulphate  of  potash  might  be  dissolved  in  the  proportion  of  I  to 
9.5,  whilst  in  the  latter  (Exp.  1)  one  part  required  11.63  parts 
for  its  solution. 

Exp.  2.  Assuming  the  salt  to  have  been  contaminated  with 
lime  or  magnesia,  and  Mr.  Redwood  neglects  to  assure  us  that 
such  was  not  the  case,  this  ecperiment  merely  proves  that  the 
impurity  was  rendered  soluble  in  an  excess  of  seaquicarbonate 
of  soda,  since  Exp.  6  shows  tbat  58  grains  of  sulphate  of  potash 
may  be  dissolved  m  528  grains  of  water. 

Exp.  3  corroborates  the  preceding  view,  and  further  instructs 
us  that  the  impurity  is  less  soluble  in  bicarbonate  of  potash,  than 
in  sesquicarbonate  of  soda. 
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•  Exp.  5  is  opposed  to  the  accoracy  of  Exp.  1— it  merely  proves 
that  a  certain  time  was  required  to  disenteg^rate  and  dissolve  a 
certain  salt*  whose  purity  may  be  doubted  from  the  preceding 
experiments. 

'  I  will  first  premise  that  I  did  not  assert,  in  the  Gazette  of 
Oct.  27th,  **  that  sulphate  of  potash  is  not  more  soluble  in  solution 
of  carbonate  of  soda  than  in  distilled  water,"  without  performing 
an  experiment  simple  and  easy  of  execution :  it  consisted  in 
saturating  distilled  water  with  sulphate  of  potash,  then  filtering; 
carbonate  of  soda  was  added  in  the  proportion  of  thirty  grains 
to  two  drachms  of  the  sulphate  dissolved,  the  specific  gravity 
was  taken,  more  sulphate  of  potash  was  added,  yet  constant 
agitation  did  not  appear  to  diminish  the  quantity  last  added, 
neither  was  the  specific  gravity  increased.  Such  were  my  rough 
notes  at  the  time.  Subsequently  to  the  above,  and  immediately 
after  perusing  Mr.  Redwood's  paper,  I  prepared  a  pure  sulphate 
of  potash,  by  neutralizing  a  solution  of  potash  (prepared  by 
adding  potassium  to  very  pure  distilled  water)  with  a  perfectly 
pure  dilate  sulphuric  acid,  half  the  solution  thus  obtained  was 
evaporated  and  crystallized,  and  the  remaining  half  precipitated 
by  the  addition  of  alcohol  to  a  concentrated  solution.  With 
such  a  salt  I  find : 

•  1st.  That  one  part  may  be  dissolved  in  nine  parts  water  at 

2A,  That  the  addition  of  pure  carbonate  of  soda,  or  of  pure 
bicarbonate  of  potash,  will  neither  increase  nor  decrease  its 
solubility. 

3d.  That  whether  in  powder  or  in  crystals,  the  same  propor- 
tions are  assumed,  it  merely  being  a  question  of  time,  and  this 
latter  may  be  modified  by  agitation. 

These  views  being  diametrically  opposed  to  the  announcement 
of  Mr.  Redwood,  I  wrote  to  that  gentleman  for  a  sample  of  the 
crystals  he  had  used,  and  he  was  so  obliging  as  to  forward  me 
some,  stating,  that  '*  he  had,  previously  to  performing  his  experi- 
ments, dissolved  and  recrystallized  the  salt,  of  which  he  had  left 
me  a  sample."  I  thereupon  dissolved  four  drachms  of  these 
crystals  in  twelve  parts  of  distilled  water ;  a  slight  curdy  residue 
was  left,  to  which  I  added  one  ounce  and  a  half  of  distilled 
water,  which  appeared  to  barely  dissolve  this  residue. 

To  the  solution  of  this  residuary  matter  I  added  a  solution  of 
oxalate  of  ammonia — a  slight  but  distinct  precipitate  subsided  in 
the  course  of  a  few  hours. 

I  then  divided  the  six  ounces  of  normal  solution  of  sulphate  of 
potash  into  four  portions  of  one  and  a  half  ounce  each. 

No.  1.  I  used  as  a  comparative  standard. 

Na  2,  tested  with  oxalate  of  potash,  gave  a  white  pulverulent 
precipitate. 
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No.  3,  tested  with  oxalate  of  aiiuiiOQia»  famished  precisely 
similar  results  to  those  of  No.  2. 

No.  4,  tested  with  bicarbonate  of  potash»  gave  a  Tery  slight 
opalescence,  only  to  be  perceived  on  comparison  with  No.  1. 

Twelve  hoars  were  allowed  to  elapse  before  the  eflfects  of  the 
above  tests  were  noted  down.  These  results  permit  me»  I  trusty 
to.  justify  my  first  assertion,  and  to  refute  the  properties  ascribed 
to  sulphate  of  potash  by  Mr.  Redwood,  in  his  paper  read  at  your 
last  meeting ;  it  being  quite  evident,  that  the  salt  used  by  that 
gentleman  was  contaminated  with  sulphate  of  lime.  It  has  oc* 
curred  to  me,  that  probably  the  crystalline  structure  of  sulphate 
of  potash,  which  has  excited  the  attention  of  philosophers  who 
have  examined  crystals  by  means  of  polarized  light,  and  which 
peculiarity  of  structure  has  received  the  technical  appellation  of 
macle^  may,  in  this  instance,  be  traced  to  the  presence  of  sulphate 
of  lime,  diffused  through  the  crystal.  The  opacity  of  the  com- 
mercial crystal,  as  compared  with  the  pure  salt  I  had  prepared, 
struck  me  at  once ;  and  I  doubt  not  the  evidence  of  the  polari* 
scope,  could  I  have  commanded  the  use  of  so  excellent  a  test, 
might  have  been  adduced  as  additional  support  to  the  ailments 
I  have  submitted  for  your  consideration. 

The  presence  of  sulphate  of  lime  in  commercial  sulphate  of 
potash  is  easily  explained.  Crystals  of  nitre  contain  in  their  in- 
terstices portions  of  the  mother-liquor,  containing  muriate  of 
lime  and  muriate  of  magnesia*  This  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that» 
however  dry  before  powdering,  crystals  of  nitre,  after  being 
<^rushed,  require  to  be  again  dried,  otherwise  they  become  dis- 
coloured by  the  action  of  the  deliquescent  muriates  on  the  iron 
mortar.  In  consequence  of  this  impurity,  the  residuary  saline  mass 
left  after  the  distillation  of  nitric  acia,  consists  of  bisulphate  of 
potash,  and  the  sulphates  of  magnesia  and  lime.  When  the  neutral 
salt  is  prepared,  accordingto  the  London  Pharmacop(Bia,by  igniting 
this  mass  so  as  to  drive  off  the  atom  of  acid  from  the  bisulphate, 
the  sulphates  of  lime  and  magnesia  remain  with  the  neutral  salt :  on 
dissolving  this  mass,  a  solution  of  sulphates  of  lime  and  magnesia^ 
with  the  sulphate  of  potash,  is  obtained,  the  sulphate  of  magnesia 
remaining  in  the  mother-liquor,  whilst  sulphate  of  lime  is  deposited 
in  tlie  crystals  of  sulphate  of  potash.  When  prepared,  as  is  usual 
in  commerce,  by  neutralizing  the  excess  of  acid  by  the  addition 
of  carbonate  of  lime,  a  still  more  fruitful  source  of  sulphate  of 
lime  is  furnished  ;  and  although  a  great  portion  thereof  is  preci- 
pitated on  account  of  its  extreme  insolubility,  one  part  requiring 
431  parts  (or  about  one  grain  to  the  ounce),  of  water  for  its  solu- 
tion, yet  the  liquid  being  saturated  therewith,  the  product  is 
invariably  impure.  I  have  no  experience  whether  the  addition  of 
a  little  carbonate  of  soda  to  the  clear  solution,  would  remedy 
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tbis,  but  i\xqw  oat  Ikf^  soggettioo  at  nortfcy  of  trial.  I  liave 
yentured  to  trouble  you  with  these  remarksy  partly  in  my  o«m 
defence,  and  partly*  because  I  think  the  intrusion  of.  nntonod 
h^potfaetis  into  the  etody  of  Chemistry  is  likely  to  ioereaae  the 
difficulty  of  the  Pharmaceutist  in  his  leseaiches ;  and  I  am  quite 
sure  that  be  who  is  most  interested  in  mamtamiag  the  views  I 
bare  attempted  to  subvert,  will  gladly  prefer,  if  his  experienoe 
will  permit  him  to  recognise  its  truth,  Uie  explanation  of  an  expe- 
nment  in  accordance  with,  rather  than  in  opposition  to,  the  poweis 
of  affinity  —  an  anomaly  which  this  sab|ect  first  appeared  to 
present. 

Before  I  conckde  this  paper,  I  will  venture  on  one  observation 
more.  In  chemical  analyses,  where  the  cfaanoes  of  miitake  are 
so  numerous  at  every  step,  one  is  apt  to  draw  a  general  infeteaoe 
from  too  Limited  an  induction. 

Like  the  kniffht-errants  in  the  old  story,  we  are  ready  to  swear 
to  the  metal  or  the  shield,  and  to  stake  our  reputation  on  tbe 
results  we  have  seen.  It  is  true,  that  we  have  seen  them,  but 
alas  \  we  have  seen  the  truth  on  one  side  only* 

December  6tk,  1843. 


Mr.  Redwood,  before  offering  a  reply  to  Mr.  Mowbray *s  paper, 
wished  to  enquire  of  the  author,  what  compound  he  supposed  to 
be  formed  by  the  union  of  carbonate  of  soda  with  sulphate  of 
potash,  so  as  to  account  for  the  increased  solubility  of  the  salt? 

Mr.  Mowbray  could  not  give  any  precise  information  on  this 
subject;  but  had  seen  such  a  salt  alluded  to  in  some  foreigB 
works. 

Mr.  Redwood  said,  the  subject  of  the  communication  which 
had  just  been  read  might  be  divided  into  three  parts.  In  the  first 
.place,  the  author  appeared  to  admit  the  correctness  of  the  experi- 
ments which  he  (Mr.  Redwood)  had  described  in  his  paper :  which 
went  to  prove  that  the  sulphate  of  potash  of  commerce  is  more 
soluble  in  solution  of  sesquicarbonate  of  soda  than  in  distiliel 
water.  This  fact  had  previously  been  denied  by  Mr.  Mowbray, 
in  his  letter  published  in  the  Medical  Gazette  ;  but  in  the  paper 
just  read  by  thai  gentleman^  no  attempt  was  made  to  substan- 
tiate his  former  assertion;  and  from  the  manner  in  which  he 
alluded  to  the  ** rough  notes"  of  the  experiment  upon  which 
that  assertion  was  founded,  together  with  the  line  of  argument 
pursued  throughout  the  paper,  it  was  evident  that  the  author 
relinquished  his  previous  position.  This,  then,  was  the  first  ma- 
terial point  in  Mr.  Mowbray's  paper  —  it  contained  a  virtual 
admission,  that  commercial  sulphate  of  potash,  is  more  soluble  in 
solution  of  sesqtiicarbonate  of  soda. than  in  distilled  water;  and 
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Aat  kis  (Mr.  Redwood's)  experimests  establitinBg  thk  fiftct,  i 
conclttsive* 

But  having  admitted  thus  nmch,  die  aathor  <^f  the  paper  pro- 
ceeded, hwlhe^xt  place,  to  take  exception  to  certain  concla- 
skmt  which  he  (Mr.  Redwood)  had  drawn  irom  the  renik  of  faia 
experknentB,  and  to  attempt  to  show  that  these  condnskms  wem 
feuaded  on  imperfect  data,  weie  expressed  in  incorrect  langaage^ 
and  supported  by  fftlse  reasoning.  The  construction  whtcti- 
he  put  upon  this  part  of  the  author^  comnsunication,  was 
as  follows: — Granted  that  the  result  of  Mr.  Redwood's  experi* 
aaents  were  as  described  by  him,  still  the  coadosbns  be  has 
drawn  from  them  are  nosoimd,  becsnne  t^  sak  upon  which  be 
experimented  was  impure ;  moreover,  had  it  been  otherwise,  ha 
reasoning  is  iliogical,  and  therefore  his  condusioas  are  wrong. 

Now,  he  was  sorry  to  say,  that  this,  the  second  part  of  die 
subject  of  Mr.  Mowbray's  paper,  cocmnenced  m  error,  and 
was  made  up  by  misquotations.  He  had  nowhere  asserted,  a» 
ascribed  to  him  by  Mr.  Mowbray,  that  the  decomposition  sup- 
posed to  take  place  on  roning  together  sulphate  of  potash  and 
carbonate  of  sckIs,  in  solution,  *'  ts  «  r«f  «/^  of  the  greater  mIu^ 
bihty  of  sulphate  of  soda  token  formed  i*  he  had  not  been  guilty, 
as  represented  by  Mr.  Mowbray,  of**  the  error  of  attributuig  « 
preceding  cauH  to  some  subiequemi  effeety  to  be  produced  after 
such  cause  shall  have  come  into  operatian  ;*'  bat  Mr.  Mowbray 
bad  been  guilty  of  attempting  to  fasten  this  inconsistency  upon  him» 
by  putting  a  construction  upon  his  words  entirely  at  variance  with 
their  literal  meaning.  The  words  he  had  employed  were,  **  A» 
sulphate  of  soda  is  more  soluble  than  salnhate  of  potash,  the- 
solution  of  the  latter  will  be  promoted  by  tne  admixture  of  car* 
bonate  of  soda,  in  proportion  to  the  greater  solubility  of  the  newly* 
formed  salts,aiid  to  the  extent  to  which  double  decomposition  takes 
place."  He  had  not  said,  as  represented  by  Mr.  Mowbray,  *^  that 
the  state  of  aggregation  appears  to  inHoence  very  considerably 
the  proportions  in  which  sulphate  of  potash  dissolves  in  water," 
nor  •*  that  one  part  of  sulphate  of  potash  in  crystals  requires 
sixteen  parts  of  water,  at  60^,  for  its  solution."  These  were  mis- 
quotations ;  and  it  would  have  been  just  as  easy,  in  these  cases, 
for  Mr.  Mowbray  to  have  quoted  the  exact  words  which  he 
(Mr.  Redwood)  had  used,  as  to  employ  other  words,  conveying  a 
diil^rent  meaning. 

The  author  of  the  paper  had  taken  exception  to  an  expression 
which  he  (Mr.  Redwood)  had  used,  and  had  laid  some  stress  upon 
the  cireumstance, that  in  describing  the  effect  of  adding  carbonate 
of  soda  to  sulphate  of  potash  in  water,  he  had  said»  that  the  former 
increased  the  solubility  of  the  latter.  Now,  he  could  only  de- 
signate this  objection  as  a  fiivdous  one.    The  form  of  expression 
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was  commonly  used  by  chemical  writers  in  similar  cases ;  it  waa 
quite  intelligible,  and,  as  be  beliered,  was  not  incorrect. . 

But,  then,  he  was  told  that  his  condusions  were  erroneous, 
because  the  salt  on  which  he  had  experimented  was  impure, 
being  contaminated  with  sulphate  of  lime.  This  assertion,  he 
(Mr.  Redwood)  was  prepared  to  refute.  He  was  quite  satisfied 
that  the  salt  he  had  used  in  his  experiments  was  pare  sulphate 
of  potash-^at  least,  that  it  contained  no  impurity  that  could 
interfere  with  the  results,  or  that  could  be  detected  by  the  usual 
tests.  It  was  true  that  Mr.  Mowbray  had  said,  the  sulphate  of 
potash  which  he  (Mr.  Redwood)  had  sent  hiro»  and  which  waa 
part  of  the  specimen  used  in  the  experiments,  when  *'  tested  with 
oxalate  of  potash  "  or  **  oxalate  of  ammonia,"  **  gave  a  white, 
pulverulent  )>recipitate,"  but  he  (Mr.  Redwood)  had  not  been 
able  to  verify  this  statement.  After  dissolving,  filtering,  and 
recrystallizing  the  sulphate  of  potash  of  commerce  (he  had  used 
some  of  that  sold  by  Howards  of  Stratford),  he  was  unable  to 
detect  a  trace  of  lime  by  the  addition  of  oxalate  of  ammonia. 

He  thought  the  manner  in  which  Mr.  Mowbray  had  accounted 
for  the  presence  of  sulphate  of  lime  in  sulphate  of  potash,  was 
by  no  means  satisfactory ;  because,  even  admitting  that  sulphate 
of  lime  was  present  in  the  mother-liquor,  it  would  not  be  likely 
to  go  down  with  the  salt  during  the  crystallization,  as  the  extent 
of  its  solubility  was  nearly  the  same  at  all  temperatures ;  and 
should  a  minute  quantity  be  found  to  contaminate  the  salt  as 
usually  met  with  in  commerce,  this  would  certainly  remain  in 
the  mother-liquor  during  the  recrystallization  to  which  be  (Mr. 
Redwood)  had  submitted  it 

But  supposing  that  the  sulphate  of  potash  used  in  the  experi- 
ments had  contained  sulphate  of  lime^  he  was  quite  at  a  loss  to 
understand  how  this  should  account  for  the  solubility  of  the 
sulphate  of  potash  being  increased  by  the  addition  of  carbonate 
of  soda.  He  had  expected  to  find  that  Mr.  Mowbray  waa  ac- 
quainted with  some  compound  formed  by  the  mixture  of  sulphate 
of  lime  and  carbonate  of  soda,  more  soluble  in  water  than  the 
sulphate  of  lime  itself,  for  in  no  other  way  could  the  facts  of  the 
case  be  explained.  It  was  easy,  however,  to  try  the  effect  of 
mixing  together  solutions  of  sulphate  of  lime  and  of  sesqui- 
carbonate  of  soda,  and  the  meeting  would  have  an  opportunity 
of  seeing  the  result  of  such  a  mixture,  the  product  being,  as  was 
wf  li  known,  a  dense  precipitate  of  carbonate  of  lime.  So  far, 
then,  from  the  presence  of  sulphate  of  lime  accounting  for  the 
phenomenon  observed  on  dissolving  carbonate  of  soda  with  sul- 
phate of  potad),  the  very  reverse  would  be  the  case,  and  the  car- 
bonate of  soda  would  immediately  detect  the  sulphate  of  lime  by. 
occask>ning  a  precipitate  of  carbonate  of  lime.. 
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There  was  one  other  point  in  Mr.  Mowbray*8  paper  which  re- 
quired  noticing,  and  that  formed  the  third  part  of  the  subject  to 
which  he  (Mr.  Redwood),  had  alluded.  Mr.  Mowbray  stated, 
that  he  **  prepared  a  pure  sulphate  of  potash,  by  neutralizing  a 
solution  of  potash  (prepared  by  adding  potassium  to  very  pure 
distilled  water),  with  a  perfectly  pure  dilute  sulphuric  acid  ;** 
and  that  with  such  a  salt  be  found*  **  that  the  addition  of  pure 
carbonate  of  soda,  or  of  pure  bicarbonate  of  potash,  will  nei- 
ther  increase  nor  decrease  its  solubility/'  Now,  he  had  no 
doubt  it  would  turn  out,  that  Mr.  Mowbray  was  as  much  in 
error  in  this  case,  as  he  had  proved  him  to  have  been  in  all  the 
others.  Satisfied  as  he  was  of  the  purity  of  the  salt  on  which 
he  had  experimented,  and  a  specimen  of  which  was  then  on  the 
table,  both  crystallized  and  in  solution,  so  that  any  gentleman 
present  might  test  it  for  himself,  as  he  had  already  done  in  their 
presence,  he  thought  it  quite  unnecessary  to  resort  to  the  round- 
about and  expensive  process  of  preparing  it  from  potassium, 
especially  as  the  potassium  itself  would  be  as  likely  to  contain 
impurities  as  the  salt  obtained  in  the  usual  way. 

In  conclusion,  he  had  only  to  add,  that  after  carefully  ex- 
amining Mr.  Mowbray's  paper,  he  found  nothing  in  it  to  invalidate 
any  one  statement  that  he  (Mr,  Redwood)  had  made  in  reference 
to  sulphate  of  potash.  The  facts  set  forth  by  Mr.  Mowbray,  he 
was  quite  sure,  would  not  stand  the  test  of  rigid  investigation. 
They  were  entirely  at  variance  with  the  resulu  which  he  (Mr. 
Redwood)  had  obtained ;  and  under  these  circumstances,  seeing 
that  the  whole  matter  turned  upon  questions  of  fact,  he.  had  re- 
quested Dr.  Ure  and  Mr.  Fownes  to  give  him  their  opinions  upon 
the  principal  points  at  issue.  As  those  gentlemen  were  present, 
the  meeting  would  have  an  opportunity  of  hearing  what  the  result 
of  their  examination  of  the  suspected  sulphate  of  potasli  had 
been  ;  and  he  (Mr.  Redwood)  would  therefore  leave  the  question 
to  be  decided  upon  the  evidence  which  careful  experiments  alone 
could  afford. 

Dr.  Ure  said  he  had  been  a  good  deal  accustomed  to  the  ex-^ 
amination  of  substances  with  the  view  of  detecting  microscopic 
quantities  of  impurity.  He  had  examined  the  sulphate  of  potash 
given  him  by  Mr.  Redwood,  and  certainly  he  had  not  been  able 
to  detect  any  sulphate  of  lime  in  it.  Oxalate  of  ammonia  was 
an  exceedingly  delicate  test  for  lime,  as  the  oxalate  of  li^ne  was 
quite  insoluble  in  water,  but  this  test  did  not  occasion  the  slightest 
opalescence  with  Mr.  Redwood's  sulphate  of  potash.  The  addi- 
tion of  a  drop  or  two  of  solution  of  sulphate  of  lime  would  show 
how  minute  a  quantity  of  the  latter  may  be  detected  by  the  test. 
He  thought  Mr.  Redwood  was  quite  justified  in  considering  his 
sulphate  of  |K)tash  free  from  lime. 
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Mr.  Fownes  saidy  with  reference  to  the  double  salt  of  lime  and 
soda  which  had  been  alluded  to,  he  was  quite  satisfied  that  suck 
a  compound  could  not  exist  in  solution.  Several  Chemists— Ber- 
selius,  Berthier^  and  Gmelin,  for  instance— described  a  compound 
formed  from  carbonate  of  soda  and  sulphate  of  lime,  or  from  sul- 
phate of  soda  and  carbonate  of  lime;  but  Gmelin  particularly 
mentions,  that  in  making  this  compound,  the  salts  are  to  be  pre* 
▼iously  calcined ;  so  that  it  is  evidoat  that  the  absence  of  water  is 
essential. 

Then,  with  regard  to  the  purity  of  Mr.  Redwood's  sulphate  of 
potash,  it  was  scarcely  necessary  for  him  to  say  a  word,  as  the 
evidence  was  before  them  in  the  teste^  solutions  on  the  table. 
He  had  himself  previously  examined  the  salt,  and  could  detect  no 
lime  in  it.  A  small  quantity  of  a  flocculent  matter  certainly  did 
collect  in  the  tested  solution,  after  standing  for  some  time,  but 
this  had  no  resemblance  to  the  precipitate  formed  by  oxalate  of 
ammonia  with  salts  of  lime.  He  would  not  undertake  to  say 
positively  what  this  was*  as  be  had  not  minutely  examined  it;  but 
he  would  express  an  opinion,  that  supposing  it  to  be  oxalate  of 
lime,  and  that  in  quantity  it  was  ten  times  as  much  as  was  really 
found,  still  it  would  not  affect  the  results  described  by  Mr.  Red- 
wood. He  thought  it  most  probable  that  this  flocculent  matter 
irasla  species  of  mycoderma»  similar  to  what  was  called  mother*of- 
irinegar.  It  was  well  known  that  this  flocculent  matter  was  fre- 
quently met  with  in  saline  solutions,  and  especially  in  oxalate  of 
ammonia ;  and  Mr.  Mowbray's  bottle  of  oxalate  of  ammonia,  then 
on  the  table,  contamed  some  of  it  He  thought  Mr.  Redwood's 
experiments  had  been  carefully  performed ;  the  results  were  quite 
In  accordance  with  those  met  with  in  other  analogous  cases,  and 
he  (Mr.  Fownes)  agreed  with  him  in  the  conclusions  which  he  had 
drawn  from  them. 

The  Chairman  said,  there  was  one  point  in  the  matter  under 
discussion,  which  was  of  more  practical  importance  to  the  meas^ 
bers  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society,  and  he  might  also  add,  to 
the  members  of  the  Medical  Profession,  than  some  of  the  other 
chemical  questions  involved :  and  that  was,  that  the  sulphate  of 
potash  of  commerce  was  more  soluble  in  water  with  the  addition 
of  carbonate  of  soda  than  without.  They  all  seemed  to  agiee  on 
this  point,  whatever  difference  of  opinkm  might  exist  on  some 
others. 
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REGULATIONS 

ADOPTED  ASD  CONXIKICED  BT  THE  COTTNCH^ 

EXAMINATION  AND   REGISTRATION 

or 
HBMBEBS,  ASSOCIATES,  AlfTD  APFBEimCES. 

Candidates  for  the  Major  or  Mxkor  Examination  must 
send  in  their  testimonials  to  the  Secretary,  on  or  before  the  first 
day  of  the  months  which  testimonials  must  consist  of — 

For  the  Minor  Exauination,  either  an  indenture  of  ap« 
prenticeship,  or  a  certificate  from  a  Chemist  and  Druggist,  with 
whom  the  candidate  has  been  regularly  educated. 

For  the  Major  Examination,  a  similar  testimonial,  if  the 
candidate  be  not  already  an  Associate  of  the  Society ;  and  he  must 
show  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Board  that  he  is  in  business  on  his 
own  account,  or  intends  to  commence,  or  that  he  has  been  an  As- 
sistant for  the  term  of  five  years  since  the  expiration  of  his 
pupilage. 

THE  MINOR  EXAMINATION 

For  the  Certificate  of  qualification  to  act  as  an  Assistant  to  a 
Chemist  and  Druggist,  and  to  become  an  Associate  of  the  Society, 
is  conducted  in  the  London  Pharmacopoeia;  embracing  an  ele- 
flientary  acquaintance  with  Chemistry,  Materia  Medica  (includ- 
ing a  knowledge  of  the  external  character  of  indigenous  medicinal 
plants).  Practical  Pharmacy,  Physicians'  Prescriptions,  and  the 
Antidotes  for  common  Poisons. 

THE  MAJOR  EXAMINATION, 

For  the  Diploma  as  a  Member  of  the  Society,  is  on  the  same 
subjects,  but  on  a  more  extended  scale. 

APPRENTICES 

Coming  to  reside  within  ten  miles  of  London,  must  present 
themselves  for  the  Classical  ExamiaatioD  at  the  Society's  house  i 
beyond  thai  distance,  they  are  at  liberty  to  undergo  the  examina* 
timi  by  any  qualified  person,  whose  certificate,  if  satisfactory,  will 
be  received  by  the  Board* 

Notice  must  be  given  to  the  Secretary,  on  on  before  the  first 
of  the  month,  by  Apprentices  coming  up  to  the  Board  in  London ; 
asd  forms  of  the  certificate  for  the  country,  may  be  had  on  applt* 
cation  to  the  Secretary,  which,  when  filled  up,  must  be  returned : 
when,  if  approved  by  the  Board,  the  Pupil  will  be  registered  (and 
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on  payment  of  the  annual  subacription  of  one  guinea  will  be  en- 
titled to  enjoy  the  privileges  of  an  Associate). 

THE  FEE  FOR  REGISTERING 

The  Apprentices  or  Pupils  of  Members,  is  five  shillipgs ;  if  the 
master  be'  not  a  member,  the  fee  is  ten  shillings  and  sixpence. 
Every  Appreutice  or  Pupil  not  registered  within  twelve  months 
after  the  date  of  his  indentures,  must  pay  a  fee  of  one  guinea  on 
presenting  himself  for  examination  as  an  Associate  (and  those 
who  neglect  to  register  cannot  be  admitted  to  the  privileges  of  an 
Associate,  without  the  special  permission  of  the  Council). 

THE  BOARD  OF  EXAMINERS 

Meets  on  the  third  Tuesday  in  each  month  throughout  the  year, 
except  in  May  and  September,  at  eleven  o'clock  in  the  morning. 


OBIOINAL  AND  BZTaAOTBD  ARTZCLE8. 


FRAUDS  IN  THE  DRUG  TRADE. 

fiUBSTTTUllON  OF  SUI^PHATE  OF  UMB  FOB  PRECIPITATED 

CHALK. 


TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  PHARMACEUTICAL  JOURNAL. 

Dear  Sir, — Much  mischief  will  necessarily  arise  so  long 
as  Chemists  are  found  eager  to  purchase  articles  considerably 
below  a  fair  trading  price ;  and  at  once  receive  such  into  their 
stocky  without  enquiry  (where  such  is  practicable)  into  their  che- 
mical or  medicinal  qualities.  An  instance  of  substitution  has 
just  occurred  to  me,  which,  as  it  involves  the  abuse  of  an  important 
remedy,  should  be  made  as  publicly  known  as  possible. 
.  A  sample  of  creta  pracipitata  was  offered  to  roe  by  a  manu* 
facturer  of  levigated  goods  in  Clerkenwell,  for  which  he  asked  OM 
eight-pence  per  pound,  being  less  than  half  the  price  usually 
charged  by  respectable  manufacturers  of  the  article.  I  desired  him 
to  leave  the  sample  (specimen  enclosed),  and  found  upon  trial, 
that  it  contained  no  carbonate  at  all,  but  consisted  entirely  of 
sulphate  of  lime  (plaster  of  Paris),  vliich  the  figure-makers  retail 
at  nine-pence  the  bag,  of  seven  pounds  weight.  The  consequence, 
or  no  consequences,  likely  to  result  from  the  exhibition  of  such  a 
substance  need  not  be  dwelt  upon. 

Powdered  Gypsum^  not  calcined  into  Plaster  of  Paris,  is  used, 
I  believe,  in  the  manufacture  of  inferior  lozenges,  as  a  substitute 
for  sugar,  and  a  laughable  eveht  is  said  to  have  occurred  to  a 
large  wholesale  confectioner^  who,  by  mistake,  used  Plaster  of 
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Pdris,'  instead  of  the  **  terra  alba  '*  (as  powdered  gypsum  is 
called  in  the  trade),  thereby  forming  a  lozenge  mats  which  *  set 
kard  as  soon  as  mixed,  and  hecamei  fortunately  for  his  customers, 
useless. 

Whilst  upon  the  subject  of  substitution  and  adulteration,  I 
beg  most  earnestly  to  call  the  attention  of  our  brother  Chemists 
to  the  purity  of  their  preparations,  and  to  allow  no  considerations 
of  temporary  profit  to  mterfere  with  the  use  of  the  very  best 
drugs  and  preparations  they  can  procure,  the  only  course  which 
can  permanently  exalt  the  character  of  the  Druggist,  and  entitle 
him  to  that  place  in  public  estimation  which  his  truly  laborious 
and  useful  pursuits  ought  justly  to  ensure  him. 

I  remain,  dear  Sir,  yours  yery  faithfully, 

C,  J.  H0D08O!7. 

406,  Sirandj  Nov.  22, 1843. 

[We  have  examined  the  sample,  -which  appears  to  conBlst  entirely  of  sul- 
phate of  lime.  In  whiteoess  and  other  external  characters  it  resembles 
precipitated  chalk,  hat  the  difTerence  is  readily  detected  by  the  addition  of 
muriatic  or  acetic  add  which  occasions  no  e£^yesoence.— En,  ] 

SPURIOUS  SAFFRON. 
We  have  received  information  from  several  sources  respecting 
the  existence  in  the  market  of  a  spurious  saffron,  which  has 
been  offered  at  a  very  low  price.  In  texture  and  general  appear* 
ance,  it  is  like  genuine  saffron,  of  rather  a  dark  colour,  the  light 
yellow  filiments  being  absent.  It  imparts  no  colour  to  spirit  or 
water,  and  we  believe  it  to  be  saffron  from  which  the  colouring 
principle  has  been  extracted. 

ADULTERATION  OF  BLUE  PILL. 
At  the  last  Pharmaceutical  Meeting,  Mr.  Mowbray  incidentally 
stated  that  he  had  lately  met  with  a  sample  of  blue  pill,  in  which 
stearine  had  been  used  in  dividing  the  mercury,  ana  substituted 
for  a  portion  of  the  conserve  of  roses,  a  little  otto  of  roses  having 
been  added  to  give  it  a  flavour. 


THE  COBALT  SHOW-COLOUR. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  PHARMACEUTICAL  JOCTRNAL, 

19,  SouOutny^  Row,  December  Uth,  1843. 

Bear  Sir^ — The  difficulty  experienced  by  your  Correspondents 
in  preparing  the  beautiful ^^obalt  colour,  arises  most  probably  from 
an  enaeavour  to  dissolve  the  pure  black  oxide  directly  in  ammonia. 
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forgetting^  that  tbit  oxide  has  beea  prepared  at  a  red  heat,  and, 
in  common  with  many  others,  is  thus  rendered  of  difficult  solu* 
bility,  even  in  some  acids.  Nothing,  however,  is  easier  than  the 
preparation  of  this  colour,  for  you  have  only  to  add  a  solution 
of  carbonate  of  ammonia  (Liquor  Ammoniee  Sesquicarbonatis, 
Ph.  Lond.,  answers  well)  to  a  solution  of  pure  mwiaie  ef  cobalt 
prepared  from  the  black  oxide,  until  the  hydrated  precipitate  is 
redissolved,  and  if  pure  ingredients  be  used,  the  colour  is  pre* 
pared  in  an  instant,  and  will  only  require  dilution. 

The  muriate  of  cobalt  is  as  readily  procured  as  the  oxide,  either 
in  the  solid  state  or  in  solution  ;  or  it  may  be  prepared  by  dis- 
solving the  black  oxide  with  heat  in  pure  muriatic  acid,  filtering* 
evaporating  to  dryness,  and  redissolving  the  dry  salt  in  distilled 
water. 

Very  truly  yours,        T.  N.  R.  MoRsov. 


ON  THB  PRODUCTS  OF  DRY  DISTILLATION  OF  TOBACCO. 
AND  THE  CONSTITUENTS  OF  TOBACCO-SMOKE. 

BT  SBISB. 

The  tobaoco  was  partially  consumed  in  the  bowl  of  an  ordinary  pipe,  the 
smoke  being  conducted  through  BKemner's  aspirator,  partly  subjected  to  diy 
distillation  in  an  iron  bottle— the  gas  being  collected  in  a  receiver,  surrounded 
by  ice.  The  latter  process  of  course  yields  the  greater  quantity  of  piodncta» 
and  was  adopted  in  the  first  experiments.  In  addition  to  the  usual  gases^  a 
nddtsh-brtniFn  aqueous  fluid,  and  a  daik  mass,  resembling  tar,  or  radier  a 
SMy  matter,  is  obtained.  On  filtering  the  fluid,  and  sulnectiiig  Hum  rab- 
0tance  to  distillation  with  water,  a  considerable  quantity  of  a  bright  jdDow 
ofl  passes  over,  and  swims  on  the  surface  of  the  water  in  the  receiyer.  This 
oil  has  a  peculiatiy  powerful  odour.  Hie  water  contains  ammonia  in  oom« 
bination  with  carbonic  acid  and  with  other  adds.  The  residue^  distflled  with 
dilute  sulphuric  acid,  yields  a  dark  brown  oil,  like  the  former  oil,  specifically 
lighter  than  water,  but  differing  in  odour;  the  laAter  baTing  a  yery  unplea- 
sant odour.  The  water  of  this  second  distillation  reacts  as  an  acid.  The 
residue  of  the  process  is  a  black,  brittle,  resinous  substanot ;  which,  if  fibrst 
treated  with  water,  and  then  dried,  fonns  a  dark  brown  solntian  with  aleobol, 
but  leayes  a  quantity  ef  dark  brown  insoluble  matter.  On  eyaporation,  this 
matter  is  found  to  be  a  dark  pitch-like  mass,  and  is  probably  a  combination 
ef  a  resin  with  a  fixed  oiL 

Acetic  add  dissolyes  a  great  portion  of  this  residue,  fbrming  a  dark  sohi- 
tion,  which,  on  eyaporation,  yi^b  a  portion  of  a  brown  substance,  inmJuble 
in  the  add,  but  soluble  in  hot  acetic  add,  and  separating  again,  on  Qooling, 
in  the  form  of  a  grey  fiettty  matter.  When  pure^  after  being  washed  with  hot 
ether,  this  substance  bean  a  strmig  resemuanoe  to  paramne.  The  brown 
snbsUnce  before  mentioned  is  probably  a  mixture  of  resins,  dosely  allied  to 
ths  former.  The  resinous  (nitrogenous)  residue,  obtained  by  the  treatment 
with  acetic  add,  is  yoy  powerfully  acted  upon  by  concentrated  sulphuric 
■cid,  whilst  ndther  oxide  of  lead  nor  chrouuc  acid  produce  any  efibct*  If 
bsDRtt  with  nitiie  acid,  a  greyiah*bfown  tenacions  mass  remains. 

The  aqueous  residue  of  the  first  distillation  is,  after  filtering,  dear,  md  oC 
a  reddish-brown  cdour ;  it  yields,  on  distillatkm,  an  oil,  possrtising  the  qua- 
lities of  that  first  menticMied.     Distilled  with  dilute  sulphuric  add,  aa 
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•<|ii0Qiiu  add  fluid  iB  obtBined.  ThiifliiidifagolatioiiorbQtytleacid.  The 
peenHar  odov  of  this  add  becomes  Tevj  eyideiit  if  the  adntion  be  trcsted 
with  caustic  potass,  aod  eTaporafced.  On  eyapcratian,  and  with  the  addttion 
of  alcohol  to  the  mass,  the  greater  part  is  xadissolTed,  and  a  salt  is  obtained, 
whieh  emits  the  odour  of  bntTric  add.  If  phosphoric  add  be  now  added,  snd 
Ivat  applied,  the  bntTiic  acid  wiHsepante  in  part  as  an  <^,  and  wiH  in  part 
pass  over  in  the  aqneoos  sohitkm.  This  sohition  Zdse  neafcraliaed  with  fafr- 
lytes,  and  obtained,  by  eT^Mvation,  a  crystallized  salt,  whidi  conresponded 
in  its  properties  with  batynite  of  barytes.  The  bu^yik  add  is  contained 
also,  in  combination  with  aamiaDia,in  thedkaline  sohitions  obtained  bj  the 
distyhttion,  and  exists  as  free  add  in  rsrions  pzodoetiims  of  the  diy  tf^tilli^ 
tlonof  tobaoca 

The  batjric  salts  yidda  green  precipitate  with  diknide  of  copper,  and  a 
npioos  white  predpitate  irrth  nitrate  of  mercnzy  and  nitrate  of  dlvei;  and 
with  acetate  of  lead.    The  predpitafee  of  silrer  becomes  dadc  by  boiling. 

The  oil  obCauied  by  the  distiflation  of  the  &tty  matter  was  washed  i»> 
peatedly  with  water,  and  the  latter  then  separated  by  dikside  of  caldum ; 
and,  after  titration,  the  oil  was  twiee  rectified.  A  smsll  quantity  of  tar-like 
aobstance  remained  after  each  process.  This  was  sabjected  to  anakyds,  aad 
appeared,  on  distillation,  as  an  oil  of  a  bright  yeBow  cdomr,  but  begniniBg 
dark  on  exposure  to  the  air,  although  it  remains  transparent.  Its  ^edfic 
wd^  is  =s  0.870,  and  it  boils  at  196*>.  It  is  combnstible ;  bnmingwitl&a 
hri^  flame,  and  depodting  madi  cailxm.  It  is  insohiUe  in  wat«,biit  fcnr 
aohdile  in  e^ier ;  nether  reddens  Htmns,  nor  tnxna  tnnneric  Imnm.  lb 
absorbs  mnriatic  add  gas,  and  becomes  pnlpy ;  assaming  with  it  abcowap 
fed  oolonr,  but  resnmes  tiw  originsl  odoors  on  sdditk»  of  snunoDia. 

The  oil  was,  by  analysis,  flmnd  to  eondst  of 

Experiment.       Equivalents, 

Carbon  71.225  11=825.00  71.00 

Hydrogen  12.012  II  s=  187.25  11.7» 

Oxygen  —    3s20a00  17^1 


1168;25  lOOiOO 

and  is  not  free  from  a  nitrogenons  snbstanoe,  yidding  three  per  cent  of 
nitrogen. 

Sodium  does  not  act  upon  the  empyreomatic  oil  of  tobacco  ;  potassiom 
acts  powerftiUy  bat  slowly  upon  it.  Both  metals  react  very  powerfully  and 
quickly,  howerer,  if  heat  he  appfied.  In  this  case  the  oil  is  dmnged  to  a 
&ick  brown  red  mass,  yidding  on  distiBatinn  a  volatile  aromatic  o§,  and  a 
pildi-like  reddne.  If  hydrate  of  potass  be  boiled  with  this  oil  for  five  or 
six  honrs,  and  then  distilled,  a  less  volatile  oil,  spedflcally  lighter  than  the 
latter,  passes  over,  in  which  potasstmn  remains  undianged.  The  alkaline 
residue  of  this  distiUation,  when  freed  of  csrboniied  matter  I7  filtration  and 
neutralized  by  dilute  sulphuric  add,  evaporated,  treated  with  alcohol  and 
again  evaporated,  yields  a  salt,  the  butyrate  of  potash.  By  distilling  the 
aut  with  phosphwic  add  a  portion  of  botyrlc  add  was  even  obtaiaed. 
This  addii  pni)ably  formed  1^  the  addition  of  water  daring  the  process  of 
^stilktkm,nir  it  can  be  in  like  manner  obtained  with  the  hydrate  of  harytes 
hot  not  witii  an  alcohdic  solution  of  potass.  In  the  pitxsess  of  distillation 
with  potass  a  strong  odonr  of  ammonia  is  emitted.  The  analysis  of  tiie 
cfl  tins  obtained  gave  in  100  parts  : 

79,8960,  10,015  H,  10,089  0. 

The  dark  brown  foetid  oH  passing  over  in  the  distilla^n  of  the  pitch-ffltt 
leddne  before  mentioned,  with  dilute  sulphuric  add,  reacts  as  an  ad^ 
cr?en  when  washed  with  water.    When  distilled  with  a  sehttkm  of  potaa^ 
s  white  thick  ml  was  ohtdned,  giving  no  traces  of  bntyrie  acid. 
'■  The  smoke  of  tobacco  passed  thnmgh  dilate  sdj^vie  aeid  ]ea«e»  • 
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greyish  ydlow  gpongy  lediment  In  the  solution,  which  assumes  a  brown 
colour  on  exposure  to  the  air.  When  dried  it  forms  a  powder  insoluble  in 
water,  alcohol,  ether,  solution  of  potass,  and  in  the  dilute  adds.  It  has  no 
odour,  and  carbonises  at  a  certain  heat.  A  solution  of  potass,  through 
which  the  smoke  was  passed,  contained  empyreumatic  oil,  empyreumaJJc 
resin,  ammonia,  carbomc  add,  a  small  quannly  of  acetic  add, -and  a  laigo 
-propoortion  of  butyric  add.  The  latter  add  Zeise  demonstrated  by  neu- 
tralizing the  solution  with  dilute  sulphuric  add,  evaporating  and  re-dis* 
0olTing:the  pitch-like  residue  with  alcohol,  by  again  evaporating  and 
examining  the  remaining  salt,  which  then  emits  the  odour  of  butyric  add, 
-if  heated  with  sulphuric  add.  With  the  reagents  used  in  the  former 
experiments  the  salt  gave  similar  precipitates. 

The  empyreumatic  oil  is  obtidned  in  the  process  of  smoking  ftom  the 
deposits  on  the  tube.  By  washing  the  tube  through  whidi  the  smoke  had 
passed  with  ether,  l^  passing  this  brown  sdlution  through  a  filter,  disfplving  « 
^the  greyish  brown  residue  in  hot  ether,  which  is  again  deposited  on  cooling 
the  fluid,  paraffine  will  be  obtained.  The  insoluble  portion  remaining  after 
these  proceedings  will  be  butmte,  acetate,  and  carbonate  of  ammonia.  If 
the  euier  be  now  driven  otT  from  the  brown  solution,  a  brown  tar-like  sub 
stance  will  remain,  which,  on  distillation  with  water,  yields  empyreumatic 
oil,  and  a  pitchy  residue. 

The  constituents  of  tobacco-smoke  and  of  the  products  obtained  by  the 
dqr  distillation  of  tobacco  are  tiierefoie,  a  pecvUar  empyreumatic  oil,  bu^fiie 
aetd,  carbonic  acid,  ammonia,  paraffine,  eamyreumatic  retm,  woater,  a  little 
-ucetic  acid,  earbomie  oxide,  and  carmareked  nydroaen.  It  is  deserving  of  ob- 
servation, that  no  creosote  is  formed  in  this  distillation,  whidi  will  account 
for  the  circumstance  that  tobacco  smoke  is  less  irritating  to  the  eyes  than 
wood  smoke. 

Porto  Bico  tobacco  was  used  in  these  experiments,  but  the  difference  ia 
the  taste  of  various  tobaccos  would  lead  to  the  idea  that  th^  vaiy  in  com- 
position, nor  are  we  yet  certain,  unless  the.  leaves  of  the  tobacco  be  found 
to  contain  these  constituents,  that  th^  are  not  formed  in  the  process  of 
disti]lation.--PWviaeeic<iietoCbi«ralAis(t  Nos.  xl.  and  xli,  6th  and  ISth 
8ept,  1843. 

BKMARKS 

ON  THB  BXSraCTiyS  VAJLUS  OF  THB  DIFFERSHT  TS8T8 

raorossB  vo» 

THE  DETECTION  OF  A  DIABETIC  STATE  OP  THE  URINE. 

BT  OOUmra  BIBD,  XAi.  &  ILD. 

AMistant  Fhjileia&  to^  sod  ]>cCiirer  on  Materia  Media  at  Go7*s  Hoip^ 

{Prom  the  London  MedUM  Gseette). 

In  the  treatment  of  a  disease  so  mtractable  and  fatal  as  diabetes  too 

generally  nroves,  it  becomes  of  essential  importance  to  detect  the  first 

deviation  from  health.    The  earliest  evidence  of  this,  in  the  disease  ia 

question,  is,  as  is  well  known,  to  be  sought  for  in  an  examination  of  the 

marine,  as  a  saccharine  condition  of  that  secretion  is  at  least  the  most 

constant,  if  not  the  necessary,  accompaniment  of  almost  every  phase  of 

diabetes  meUitus.    It  must  not  be  supposed,  however,  that  the  PTi«tAn^  of 

traces  of  sugar  in  the  urine  is  indicative  of  the  necessary  presence  of  m 

oonfirmed  diabetes  ;  for  it  is  beyond  all  doubt  that  small  quantities  of  this 

prindple  may  occasionally  exist  as  the  result  of  a  depraved  state  of  the 

primary  or  secondary  assimilative  processes.    Still,  as  far  as  experience 

Mextended,  it  has  shown  that  such  a  condition  of  the  urine  moit  be 
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VQgaxded  w^  great  aazietj  as  a  jnoft  loipickMig  qrmptaQi ;  as  one  iriilc!i» 
at  least,  points  out  the  ezistenoe  of  a  moat  dennged  conditioii  of  the. 
flmctions  of  the  stomach,  aod  one  which  may,  in  all  pxohabsUty,  if  ita 
canse  he  unchecked,  he  the  fbreninner  of  one  of  the  most  intractable  diaeaaea 
fiiUing  under  the  province  of  the  physician. 

It  is  true  that  in  advanced  dial:«tes,  where  the  disease  has  heoome  con* 
firmed,  and  the  system  has  suffered  severely  from  its  depressing  influence* 
the  increased  quantity  of  urine,  coupled  with  its  high  specific  gravity,  and 
its  general  physical  characters,  will  at  <Hice  lead  to  the  detection  of  the 
dis^ise.  Evezy  one  who  has  attended  much  to  the  pathology  of  the  urine^ 
must  have,  however,  met  with  cases  of  tolerably  weU-marked  diabetes* 
quoad  the  general  symptoms,  in  which,  nevertheless,  neither  the  quantity, 
nor  specific  gravity  of  the  urine  would  have  by  themseLves  been  sufBcient 
to  leail  to  a  suspicion  of  the  true  nature  of  the  disease.  A  remarkable 
illus^tion  of  tins  fact  occurred  in  the  person  of  a  young  woman,  who,  in. 
*'t!ie  pait  summer,  was  a  patient  in  Guy's  Hospital  (in  Dorcaa  ward),  under 
the  care  of  Dr.  Barlow.  She  had  previously  been  a  patient  of  my  own, 
and  then  presented  well-marked  constitutional  symptoms  of  diabetes,  with, 
the  exception  of  the  absence  of  the  excessive  thirst  and  diuresis.  TUs  giii 
waa  twenty-^ht  years  of  age,  hut  had  never  menstruated.  The  peculiar, 
atate  of  the  tongue,  which  resembled  a  weoe  of  raw  flesh,  and  the  harsh 
8km,  induced  me  to  examine  the  urine.  The  density  of  this  fluid  was  hut 
1.022~scaroely  above  the  average,  and  she  passed  but  from  three  to  four, 
pints  in  twenty-four  hours.  I  however  found  that  it  contained  a  laige 
fffoportion  of  sugar.  In  a  few  weeks  the  quantity.increased  to  eight  or  ten 
pints  in  twenty-four  hours,  and  she  ultimately  fbll  a  victim  to  confirmed 
diabetes^  There  is  at  this  moment,  a  man,  about  sixty  years  of  age,  in  the 
hospital  ^Naaman  ward),  labouring  under  diabetes,  who,  when  he  first 
came  under  my  care  among  the  out-patients,  attracted  my  attention  l^ 
his  melancholic  expression  and  harsh  skin.  On  enquhrr,  I  found  that  he 
passed  but  from  three  to  four  pints  of  urine  in  twenty-four  hours,  and  the 
specific  gravity  did  not  exceed  1.024.  It  was,  however,  loaded  with  sugar*. 
in  this  case  the  diuresis,  or  excessive  discharge  of  urine  and  its  hi£^. 
daosity.  did  not  appear  imtil  some  weeks  after  I  had  detected  the  presence, 
of  the  disease.  I  have  had,  for  nearly  four  years,  a  patient  occasionally 
under  my  care  (a  greengrocer  residing  in  Goswdl  Street^  with  diabetes, 
who,  when  first  I  saw  him,  had  neither  diuresis  nor  increased  density  of 
the  urine ;  and  these  symptoms  did  not  appear  until  some  months  alter, 
akhough<[tiie  urine  was  stronglT  saccharine  the  whole  tima  I  need  not 
multiply  references  to  cases  of  this  kind,  as  no  douht  can  exist  as  to  the 
presence  of  diabetes,  for  at  least  aome  weeks,  in  cases  where  the  indicatkna 
afforded  by  the  general  symptoms  appear  to  be  negatived  by  what,  on  a 
Tery  superficial  view,  may  be  taken  for  a  healthy  condition  of  the  urinary 
secretion.  Of  course,  the  question  of  the  probable  presence  of  su^  can 
at  any  time  be  solved  by  chemical  analysis,  but  this  involves  a  oonsiderahle 
expenditure  of  time,  as  well  as  an  amount  of  tact  in  investigations  of  thia 
kind  not  always  at  the  command  of  every  practitioner ;  and  hence  the 
importance  of  possessing  some  test  of  the  presence  of  sugar  eaqr  in  ita 
application,  and  satisfactory  in  its  indicationf. 

1.  Banefeld'M  TVsl*.— Place  four  ounces  of  the  suspected  urine  in  a  glass 
exposed  to  the  sun's  rays,  and  add  about  six  drc^s  of  a  toleral^y  strong 
solution  <^  chromic  add.  Inafew  mmutes,  the  mixture,  previously  orange- 
red,  becomes  brownish,  and  soon  alter  assumes  a  histre-hrown  oobur,  if 
sugar  be  present    These  changes  take  place  much  more  quickly  if  the- 

•  Jmamalfar  Piraetiaehe  Oimie,  vii  42.  Copied  mto  Bensdiua'a  Jahrtt^ 
hirkkieJta'FJ^hemWiMtaicha/ieH.    1887.    F.886. 
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nb  tBi*4flpaidf  imr  iti  AoHim  vyoA  th*  daagitfriiy  power  of  the  nqptf; 
)gr  viriflh  titt  timoaac  mdd  k  ivdueed  to  ocride  of  ohramiani ;  for,  «(ler 
wanning  the  mixture,  the  additim  of  a  few  drapa  of  liquar  potaoBM, 
i  » oopioca  depoait  of  tfie  grocn  onde.  Aa  pmedmimcacidja 
Lwith  gveat  dfflnnltj',  I  endeafowed  to  ftid  aoine  pr^oiwliott 
I  vl|^  lenlaae  it,  asd  found  tint,  by  making  Udfaromate  of  potaan 
into  a  paate  wifli  aalphnric  nod,  and  boiling  the  wiagnia  witii  not  qoUe 
eM^gh  w^erto  diaaolve  it^aoolirti^ 

ftoBi  ttud  oyatala  fbfied  dating  ooafing,  contained  enough  ftee  chremoe 
«cid,  or  Tadwr  of  a  comMuaiion  of  thia  with  snlphiirie  ac^  to  esddbtt  aD 
llBcliaiigea  with  aaopJiarine  wine  a.b07e  deecribed.  In  uaing  thia  aolntSony 
anom^  ahoold^be  added  to  the  anapeeted  mine  to  i^ve  it  a  ftdl  orange 
ooloiWy  wiliioiit  whacii  the  anbaeq^neiil  diangea  w31  not  be  peroeptible. 

nere  la  an  hnpogrtant  ol^jeetton  to  thia  teat  wWch  lenderaan  ItsinffieA- 
tiona  Uabie  to  aenona  laJIfacf,  depenSng  iqpon  the  fiwt,  tint  all  orine  coa- 
taining  %  nomal  proportion  of  oolouing  matter  deoxydisea  dmuiie  acid  j 
md  oanaeqnently  wine,  whether  aacchm-uieor  not,  wfll  partaaBy  coDfert  t^a 
mid  into  oxide.  Thia  dbamga  oerttkAy  doea  not  oomr  ao  readily  in  naii-> 
cine  nihie  aa  in  «  diabetks  atateof  llurf;  finid,  bat  atillifl  BofBdeB^y 
L  to  pre?«iit  HuneiBM'a  leat  being  regarded  in  any  other  light  than  m 


^  Rmn^Mtuft\ — Allows  thin  layer  of  the  anapeeted  nrine  to  eraponrta 
on  %  white  aurfaoe,  aa  the  bottom  of  a  white  piste,  and,  wMlst  wann,  dn^ 
Ttpm.  tim  ain&oe  a  1^  drops  of  aidphnric  aekl,  prerioiiBly  diluted  unth  aix 
porta  of  water.  With  healthy  nriae,  the  part  toadied  with  the  add  beoomea 
neady  of  a  pde  orange  ooloar,  from  the  action  of  4^  latter  npontheoobar- 
ing  matter  of  the  urine ;  wliifait  if  aognr  be  preaent,  the  apot  beoomea  dem 
bnowB^  and  aoon  blaefc,  team  the  deoonpontion  of  angar  by  tlie  add,  and 
ooneofaent  evohitaoB  of  caibon.  Thia  teat  ia  atated  to  be  ao  delicate,  that 
one  part  of  eogar  ^ad^Fod  in  one  fhonaasd  of  mine  can  be  readily  detected; 
andeyen  when  muEed  wilAi two  tiKraaand  parta,  the  in^BcationB  are  tolerably 


J  the  aooreea  of  fidlacy  to  whidi  Ihia  test  ia  liable,  I  may  men* 
tkn  the  preaenoe  of  albamen,  wfaioh  canaea  the  add  to  aaaome  a  tint  neaily 
leaenifaUng  that  prodnoed  by  aogar.  There  ia  also  a  peoidiBrityin  its  action, 
wlddi  I  hare  more  than  onoe  liad  oocadon  to  obaerre,  namdy,  that  if  the 
winebeenri^nited  ao  aatobecapaUeef  being  drawn  into  threads,  it  acarodr 
ptodaoesany  dumge  of  edom,  on  Hw  ad£tion  of  the  add,  nntil  heat  m 
applied.  It  ia,  bowgyer,  a  mndimore  Utiatwwihy  teat  than  the  laat,  aWioqe^ 
oertainly  te  inferior  to  the  foUowhig : 

a.  TVoaMiar'ffcst— Thia^whidi  is  tlie  htest  test  soggesledfor  the  de* 
taetian  of  sugar,  was  propoaed  by  Trommer,  of  Beifin,  and  received  the 
aanction  of  Frofesaor  Mitaeheri idi.  An  aoooont  of  it  ia  pidilished  in  Dr. 
Sfanon'B  BMeioffiacke  und  PaOuJogmke  AmiUirepochemie  f. 

Add  to  the  BUBpeeted  nrine  contained  in  a  large  test-tabe,  a  ^sw  drops  of 
a  aohrtdoB  4Rf  aidphate  of  oopper ;  a  very  inconaiderabie  troubling  generdly 
resulta.  probably  from  the  deporatkm  <tf  a  little  phosphate  of  oopper.  Soft- 
dent  Bquor  potassse  siunild  tiien  be  added  to  render  the  whole  strong^ 
alkaline ;  a  grayish-green  preciytate  of  hydrated  oxide  of  copper  flOs, 
whidi,  if  aogar  be  preaent,  whoHy  or  partly  redissolyes  in  an  excess  of  tiie 
adutioii  of  potaaaa,  forming  a  bfaie  liquid,  not  very  mdike  the  bhie  ammo- 

Oggendcrif,  AMuueHf  band  xxxnL,  a>  431. 
t  BeriuL    1848.    Band  iL,Sdte  889.    Attention  has  been  direetedto  thia 
test  by  Pr.  Jones,  in  the  last  ydume  of  ttie  Medko-Chirwyiotd  TrtmaaeHdmh 
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copper  falls  in  the  state  of  snb-ozide,  forming  a  led  and  oopioiuifneipllfltoi 
If  toss  ii  act  pMM^  tlM  oopper  k  dBperfted  ki  the  fam  of  Uadc  oiida 

aautartisfaimdedoBaikctkng  knonni,  but  not  pievioiidjai^liedltift 
tiiedBtertiaaof  angtt.of  the  ponner  puu—wii  ligr  Miiie  oigaaieanttnier 
;  oxide  of  eoOTwr,  as  tnU  aa  aone  otter  enlei,  te  a  lower  state  «f 
lieertainlj  k  ttemsat  delM»ie  of  all  ttediemlcal  tests  hitlMito 
L  te  the  detection  afaooar  in  the  vine,  and  wiU  leadilj  detofs^ 
!  wine»  even  when  Teiy  lainBely  dilnted. 
It  is  important  in  iisiqg  tills  test  that  BO  Biove  of  tiw  sohitian  of  sv^iwto 
of  oopper  bevaed  than  is  snffiaent  to  afibed  a  decided  pveoipitate  on  tlis 
additioa  of  the  Istinar  potass*.  Iftfaispseesstkmbenotattended  to,  apait 
enlyofthehlaokoKidlewyibeNdaoedto  ved  sabHDiide,nnlessaTer3r]aif» 
qoantitj  of  sngaria  present,  and  tfana  the  indications  aflbried  bythistetfr 
inil  he  Kwknd  mdistmct. 

In  Jus  remaxlcs  OB  this  teat,  Bimen  observes,  that  the  pressDoe  of  the  vren 
and  smmoniscal  oonstitiieBts  of  the  nrine  bbi^,  in  some  oases,  interfine  bmh 
tenaHyiinth  its  indicatiotts.  To  avoid  this,  he  direeU  the  sospeded  «ria» 
to  he  flTapoBsted  to  a  syxnp,  and  digested  in  pore  alcoboL  Theahx^Miie 
solution  being  decanted,  is  agitated  with  dry  carbonate  of  potash  ;  aad  en 
being  aflowad  to  repose,  it  separates  into  two  lajnars,  the  iqpper  oonsisting  of 
the  sloabQlic,  and  the  lover  of  the  aUcalme  flnid.  A  SBMUqnantltyofs 
seMlQa  of  sdlphate  of  copper  is  then  added,  and  the  whole  being  warmed, « 
jvflow  or  ydhvwiflh-hnywB  pseeipitate  ooeors  in  the  lower  layer,  if  sngsr  is 
presentb  I  Toxy  mach  doobt  whether  this  lefinement  of  the  test  is  ew 
necessary  in  pcactaoe,  and  it  oertainly  has  tiieolgeotion  of  veqairing  a  long 
tinieand  a  tedioosmampalatiaBfor  its  ooBiipl6tian,whi(^  is  qaite  opposed  ta 
the  character  of  fl  tot.  As  directed  b^  Tramnier,  his  teat  csb  be  appliad  to 
nrine  in  a  few  iBtmrtwt,  and  its  iadicetions  are  most  satisfaetoiy, 

4.  Test  of  Fermentation.-^The  deyelopment  of  the  yinous  feruHBtatioB  on 
the  addition  ofa  Uttle  ferment  or  yeast  to  a  ifaiid.  has  long  been  applied  as  a 
test  for  the  detection  of  sugar.  It  waa  snooessfkilly  employed  by  Ptufossur 
Leopold  GbkUu,  of  Hieid^Mrg,t  fer  the  deteefcion  of  sugar  in  theaniaal 
finids  after  t3ie  iigestian  of  amj^laoeons  feod.  Dr.  Christisan  has,  I  be* 
lieve,  the  merit  of  psrticulazly  suggesting  the  appiicstion  of  fenaentatlon  for 
the  disoDTiny  of  a  diabetic  state  of  the  urine. 

When  alittle  yeast  is  added  to  healthy  urine,  and  exposed  to  a  tempentnie 
of  about  80S  no  other  change  occurs  fer  some  time,  esoept  tlie  devwpment 
of  a  portion  of  carbonic  add  mechanically  entangled  in  the  yeast  Whoa 
fugar  is  present  in  the  urine  thus  treated,  it  soon  becomes  troubled,  a  tole- 
rably free  disengagement  of  bubbles  of  carbonic  acid  takes  {daoe,  and  a  frothy 
scum  forms  on  the  surface  of  the  fluid,  which  evolfies  a  -vinous  odour.  These 
changes  take  place  with  great  rapidity,  even  when  Ihe.quantx^  of  sugar 
present  is  yery  smalL  If  the  eTolTed  carbonic  add  is  collected,  the  quantity 
of  sugar  in  the  urine  may  be  determined  by  measnringity  as  a  cubic  inch  of 
the  gas  Tery  nearly  corresponds  to  a  grain  of  sugar. 

In  oertainly  the  great  nuQoritj  of  specimens  of  diabetic  urine,  it  is  not 
necessary  to  add  yeast  to  eidte  fermentation,  proTidmg  a  sufficient  tempo* 
rature  be  employed.  This,  indeed,  has  beenstiUed  to  be  the  emeptlon ;  bvt 
firom  my  own  experience  I  can  assert,  that  I  have  never  yet  left  •  glassM  of 
dkbetie urine  upon  achimn^-]^eee,  when  there  isa  fire  in  tiwgrate,  withcrat 
haying  ample  eyidenoe  of  the  deydopment  of  fermentation  within  twenty-fbur 
hours.  This  test  is  certainly  one  of  the  best  that  can  be  employed,  and  is  not 
subject  to  any  obyious  source  of  fiallacy.    It  is,  howeyer,  not  so  useful  as 

*  Bose's  AnahUcal  Chemisty,  by  Griffin,  p.  119. 

f  Bechereheg  £ixpirimeiUak»  svr  h  Digestion,  Paris,  1826.  F&rt  I,  p.  20S. 
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848.        KWICTIOH  Of  A  PIAMBTIC  WATK  Of  THB  PBOni> 

Tftomiiin^iy  M  H  oamioi  be  jmiM  to  aft  the  m^^ 
the  deTdqpment  of  ito  indkatioiis. 

nuJktt  proportloa  of  lugar  exists  m  mine  exposed  tot  a  few  horns  to  a 
temperature  above  70^,  and  a  drop  of  the  flmd  (taken  ficom  the  smfeoe)  be 
eafamined  under  the  microscope^  nmnerons  fery  minute  OToid  particles  will 
be  diseoyered.  In  the  course  of  a  few  hours  more^  these  beooiDe  enboged, 
and  appear  as  distinct  oral  or  egg-shaped  Tesides,  which  soon  become  deve- 
loped into  a  coofenroid  or  fimgoid  T^petation,  identical  with  that  which 
Spears  in  ordinary  saccharine  fluids,  whenundagoing  theTinousfermenta- 
n.  In  hot  weatiier  I  have  detected  the  oval  spores  of  the  torola  diabetii,- 
as  the  organic  production  ii  termed,  in  diabeticiuine  within  a  few  hours  after 
its  being  passed ;  and  fer  the  last  two  yean  I  have  constantly  relied  on  their 
iq;>peflrance  as  the  indication  of  the  presence  of  sugar  in  urine.  Icanscaroely 
oonceiTe  an  error  arising  frota  mistaking  other  organic  particJes  for'these 
spores,  as  tiie  latter  are  always  oval  or  ovoid,  whilst  all  other  of  the  organic 
particles  dereloped  in  the  urine  are  drcolar.  As  soon  as  the  torula  has 
appeared,  yinous  fermentation  nq;ddly  proceeds,  and  hence  any  poesibie 
inaccuracy,  arising  from  mistaking  other  particles  for  the  spores,  beoomea 
corrected. 

The  advantages  of  this  test  are  the  fedli^  with  which  its  indications  are 
observed  by  the  microscope,  with  an  object-glass  of  Xth  or  Jth-inch  fecus,  and 
the  certainty  of  any  possible  fallacy  bdng  corrected  by  the  subsequent  deve- 
bpment  of  fermentation.  It  is,  howerer,  less  couTenient  than  Trammer's* 
in  consequence  of  the  time  required  before  its  indications  can  be  observed. 

I  have  excluded  ftom  this  list  of  tests  that  of  Bourchadat*,  depending 
upon  the  circular  polarizing  power  of  the  wine,  as  it  is  difficult  in  apptica* 
tion,  requires  an  expensive  appazatus  seldom  at  hand,  and,  moreover,  mw  its 
indications  Beriously  interfered  with  by  the  colour  and  impofect  transparency 
of  the  urine. 

I  hayemore  than  once  had  my  attention  directed  to  the  probable  presence 
of  diabetes,  by  observing  on  the  patient's  trowsers  white  spots,  ariamg  from 
drops  of  urine  having  dried  upon  them.  These  spots  consist  of  minute 
pitches  of  dry  sugar,  and  are  readily  remoyed  by  brushing.  This,  although 
It  cannot  be  regarded  as  an  actual  indication  of  the  presence  of  sugar,  is, 
neyertheless,  useful  as  a  leading  question  in  investigating  the  p«timt*a 
histoiy. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  remark,  that  excluding  Professor  Hiinefidd'i 
chromic  test  as  too  liable  to  fellapy  to  be  of  any  practical  value,  the  other 
tests,  arranged  according  to  the  accuracy  and  convenience  of  thdr  indicatioiifl» 
may  be  thus  placed : 

1.  Trommer*s  copper  test. 

S.  Growth  of  tomla. 

Q,  Development  of  fermentation. 

4.  Bunge's  sulphuric  test. 

The  prrfessionmust  remain  greatly  indebted  to  Trommer  fer  pntting  it  in 
possession  of  a  test  for  the  presence  of  sugar  in  urine,  so  easy  in  its  applica- 
tion, and  so  distinct  in  its  indications,  with  the  additional  value  of  requiring 
but  a  few  minutes  for  its  employment. 

Myddktan  Square,  Nov.  20, 1843. 

*  Described  in  my  Lecture  on  Urinary  DepositB.«-FMfe  Med,  Oaz^ 
1843»p.683. 
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ON  THE  ACTIVE  FBIKCIPLE  OF  THE  QASTRIO  JUIOfi. 

BY  M.  PATEN. 

Hating  been  supplied  with  gaBtric  jnice  by  M.  KoncDot,  M.  Payen  foand 
Hie  ieveral  reactions  detailed  in  M.  Blondlot's  memoir  exactly  reproduced. 

In  institnting  a  series  of  comparatiTe  experiments  he  rea&y  ascertained 
the  following  phenomena,  under  the  infloence  of  gastric  jnice  and  of  a  tem- 
perature of  from  97<»  to  ia3^  Fahr.  maintained  during  eight  hours  : 

1st.  Cooked  beef  and  pork  (bouilH  and  ham)  were  so  disaggregated  as  to 
be  reduced  by  slight  agitation  mto  a  pulpy  substance  containing  a  f^  small 
fliHres. 

2d.  Isinglass  was  disaggregated  and  partially  dissolyed,  the  Bohition  lost 
the  power  of  forming  jelly. 

8gL  Slices  of  skin  of  beef  dried  and  cut  perpendiculaily  to  the  epidermic 
surface  became  disaggregated  and  a  great  part  of  the  cdluhir  texture  was 
dissoWed,  showing  here  and  there  detached  hairs  trarersmg  the  epiderm. 

4th.  White  and  transparent  gelatine  became  liquid— it  no  longer  formed  a 
jelly  upon  cooling. 

The  same  substances,  in  equal  volnmes,  placed  in  water  acidulated  with 
muriatic  add  so  as  sensibly  to  present  the  same  degree  of  sourness,  did  not 
suffer  any  appreciable  change  alter  a  contact  during  eight  hours,  at  a  tem- 
perature of  from  97"  to  103^  Fahr. ;  the  muscuhur  textures  had  retained 
their  form  and  oonsistenoey  and  the  gelatine  on  cooling  became  a  firm  and 
transparent  jelly. 

To  these  plam  and  accordant  confirmatory  experiments  the  author  was 
enabled  to  annex  a  direct  observation  as  to  the  action  of  the  liquid  of  the 
stomach  upon  a  portion  of  compact  bone ;  two  cylinders  w^e  prepared  of 
equal  dimensions  (diameter  seven  millim:  height  d2"*"^l} ;  one  of  these 
enveloped  in  gauze,  sewed  and  held  by  a  thread,  was  introduced  into  the 
stomach  of  a  dog.  This  remained  in  his  laboratory  during  fifty  hours ;  at 
the  end  of  which  time  the  tube  was  opened,  and  by  the  thread  "attadied 
to  the  cork,  the  cylinder  was  drawn  out  still  in  its  envelope,  but  so  reduced 
in  all  its  dimensions,  that  its  mean  diameter  was  then  only  4"^-6,  and 
its  height  28  millimetres ;  the  total  weight  had  been  reduced  from  2 
grammes,  780  to  1  gr.,  .005.  Upon  comparing  the  intact  cylinder  with 
that  which  had  undergone  a  partial  digestion,  it  was  remarked  that  the 
latter  had  preserved  its  primitive  solidity;  the  angles  of  the  bases  were 
rounded,  the  surface  was  striated  with  lines  somewhat  salient,  corres- 
ponding no  doubt  to  the  osseous  portions,  of  which  the  texture  is  doser. 
ThuB  it  is  evident  that  the  action  of  the  gastric  juice  is  to  disaggregate  by 
peripheral  layers  the  whole  osseous  substance,  whereas,  as  is  wdl  known, 
hones  immersed  in  dilute  muriatic  add  lose  their  calcareous  salts,  thdr 
organic  texture  being  subsequently  hydrated  and  rendered  flexiUe  and 
supple. 

Encouraged  by  this  hist  and  curious  verification  of  M.  Blondlot's  researches, 
the  author  was  led  to  resume  some  former  experiments.  M.  Valentin  oflbred 
to  repeat  before  M.  Magendie,  his  attempts  at  artificial  digestion,  hy  means 
of  what  M.  Schwann,  and  after  him  M.  Mueller,  termed  peptitu.  This  sub- 
'  stance  ought  to  be  present  in  a  dilute  solution  of  muriatic  add,  whidi  had 
been  allowed  to  remain  during  some  hours  in  the  stomach  of  a  calf. 

The  experiments  were  made  at  the  College  of  France,  a  stove  kept  at  m 
uniform  temperature  was  employed,  and  several  substances,  in  particular 
muscidar  texture  and  coagulated  albumen,  were  submitted  to  the  digestive 
liquor,  comparativdy  wifii  acidulated  water,  during  twdve  hours.  The 
results  being  examined  by  MM.  Magendie,  Valentin,  Poisseullle,  Paven, 
and  others,  proved  all  negative  —  the  fiesh  remained  hard,  and  the  frag- 
ments of  albumen  letained  thdr  angukr  forms,    M.  Valentin  ascribed  the 
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failue  to  the  weakness  of  the  add  uied,  and  which  disengaged  less  vmpoTir 
than  that  employed  hy  M.  Schwann. 

Froceodingnpon  these  indications,  new  eiqjeriments  were  instituted,  but 
nothing  estahlisned  in  corroboration  of  M.  Sdiwann's  Tiews.  

Next  operating  with  a  normal  gastric  juice  endowed  with  great  energy, 
M.  Payen  hoped  to  be  more  fortunate,  and  in  point  of  fact  he  succeeded  in 
isolating  a  white  or  light  amber-coloured  substance,  transparent,  Tory 
soluble  in  water,  easily  dried,  and  of  such  actiyity  that  it  can  disaggregate 
more  than  three  hundred  times  its  weight  of  the  muscular  texture  of  beef, 
and  that  much  more  rapidly  than  the  gastric  juice  itself.  The  title  of 
pepsine  woidd  scarcely  suit  this  energetic  substanoe,  since  it  is  secreted  not 
only  when  the  animal  is  hungry,  but  likewise  when  the  aliment  comes  to 
stimulate  the  stomach,  for  which  reason  the  author  names  it  acutiraae.. 

The  mode  of  extraction  is  not  yet  described.  —  JbicriiaZ  d«  PAormociV, 
Norembr©  1843,  pp.  378—381. 


ON  THE  COMPOSITION  OF  GASTBIC  JUICE. 

M.  Blcmdlot  has  published  some  mteresting  researches  upon  the  pheno- 
mena of  digestion,  and  the  composition  of  the  gastric  juice. 

In  order  to  obtain  gastric  juice  abundantly,  and  in  a  state  of  great  purity, 
the  author  oontrived  to  establish  a  permanent  artificial  opening  in  a  dog, 
which  enabled  him  to  penetrate  directly  into  the  stomach,  and  to  with- 
draw at  will  either  gastric  juice  or  alimentary  substances  at  ^Qfferent  periods 
of  digestion.  Mistrials  have  been  quite  successful,  and  the  animal  upon 
which  the  first  experiments  were  made,  two  years  ago,  is  still  living. 
Although  of  small  size,  it  could  fiunish,  at  a  single  sitting,  nearly  four 
ounces  of  gastric  juice. 

M.  Blondlot  found  the  gastric  juice  constantly  acid.  This  acidity  de- 
pends neither  upon  lactic  add  nor  muriatic  add,  but  upon  addulous  phos- 
phate of  lime.  The  essential  acid  principle  of  gastric  jmce  is  a  peculiar 
organic  matter,  which  acts  after  the  manner  of  a  ferment ;  its  chief  cha- 
racteristic bdng  to  operate  only  when  an  add  is  present,  and  under  the 
influence  of  a  temperature  of  from  between  50  and  104'*  Fahr. ;  at  a  few 
degrees  beyond  this  superior  Umit  it  loses  all  power. 

Nutritive  substances,  as  far  as  regards  the  action  exercised  upon  them 
by  the  gastric  juice,  may  be  divided  into  two  sections  :  some  as  gum, 
pectine,  &c.  are  dissolved  in  the  stomach,  and  absorbed  by  the  veuu ; 
Others,  as  concrete  albumen,  fibrin,  and  various  white  textures,  are  softened 
and  reduced  to  a  highly  attenuated  state,  in  order  to  be  absorbed  by  the 
lacteals.  Fatty  matters  form  an  emulsion,  whidi  fits  them  for  entering 
thelacteals. 

M.  Flourens  submitted  to  the  Institute  the  result  of  certain  experiments 
in  confirmation  of  the  observations  of  M.  Blondlot.  A  piece  of  ham,  sub- 
jected to  the  action  of  the  gastric  juice  in  a  vessel  kept  at  a  temperature  of 
from  95  to  104<>  Fahr.,  was  reduced,  alter  the  lapse  of  dght  hours,  to  a  com- 
plete state  of  disaggregation.  Muriatic  acid,  under  the  same  circumstances, 
produced  upon  fiesh  an  effect  quite  different. 

Lastly,  M.  MiUot  having  submitted  urinary  calculi  to  the  action  of  the 
above  gastric  juice,  states,  that  the  most  part  were  more  or  less  softened, 
eroded,  or  altered  in  texture.  Nay.  some  which  had  resisted  lithontripsy 
were  so  disaggregated,  as  to  be  retuuly  crushed  between  the  fingers.  This, 
however,  !£•  Leroy  d'Btioles  calls  in  quefliion««-Jaiirfia/  <2e  1%,  p.  395— 7. 
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A  SIMFLB  METHOD  09  DBTECTING  I1BBE6  OF  COTTQN  IN 
UNSS  TStXTUSES. 

BY  BOETIOEB. 

Thx  methods  hitherto  recommended  for  detecting  the  presence  of  fibres 
of  cotton  in  linen^  consist  in  satoratiog  the  suspected  texture  with  a  solution 
of  sugar  and  common  salt,  drying  and  then  burning  the  tlueads  of  the  weft 
and  waip.  Those  fibres  which  on  combustion  leave  a  graj  ash  as  res&dues 
are  said  to  be  fAflax  or  Aesip;  those  on  the  other  hand  which  yield  a  bhu:k 
ash,  are  said  to  be  of  coWm,  This  test,  howeyer,  is  fallacious  and  objectum* 
able. 

A  second  proceeding,  honoured  by  the  prize  of  the  "  Society  for  the  Pro- 
motion of  the  Industrial  Arts  at  Carisruhe,"  is  the  following :— A  small 
piece  is  to  be  cut  off  the  texture  under  examination;  afew  threads  are  to  be 
then  freed  £rom  the  weft  and  warp  edge,  and  the  dressing  removed  by  |^tlj 
boiling  in  hot  water  with  soapsuds  or  an  alkaline  solution.  The  piece  of 
linen  thus  prepared  is  now  dried  with  a  doth,  placed  in  a  glass  tube  of  half 
an  inch  in  diameter,  and  then  heated  over  a  spirit-lamp  until  the  linen  appears 
of  a  pale  yelhw  or  straw  coUmr.  The  expansion  which  takes  place  on  ex- 
posure to  heat  is  said  to  cause  the  linen  fibres  (which  were  rather  contorted 
in  the  process  of  spinning)  to  elongate  in  a  straight  direction  and  to  approxi- 
mate, the  thread  itself  at  the  same  time  appearing  thinner  and  more  glossy; 
the  fibres  of  cotton,  on  the  other  hand,  wMch  are  compressed  and  mudi  con- 
volated,  are  said  to  be  rendered  more  intricate  by  the  heat,  to  appear  thicker 
and  more  woolly,  especiaUy  where  they  project  beyond  the  texture.  On 
careM  examination  I  have  found  this  test  equally  faUacious.  A  microscopic 
analysis  is  by  no  means  satisfactory;  not  to  mention  the  practical  experi- 
ence requisite  in  the  use  of  this  instrument.  With  animal  fibre  drcumstances 
are  widely  difll^rent  as  it  is  readily  distinguished  by  the  nucroso^  or  even 
ehemicalhi  for  nitric  acid  is  known  to  produce  a  yellow  stain  on  wool  and  on 
almost  aU  animal  textures ;  whilst  cotton  is  not  thus  acted  upon  by  the  acid* 
We  have,  therefore,  only  to  heat  a  small  piece  of  a  texture  of  cotton  and  wool 
mixed,  for  a  few  minutes,  with  nitric  acid,  wash  with  water  and  dry  it  between 
bibulous  paper,  when  the  fibres  of  cotton  will  be  strikingly  denoted  by  their 
white  colour^  and  the  fibres  qfwoolhy  itieyeUow  discobwration,  I  endeavoured  to 
produce  a  similar  reaction  on  a  mixed  texture  of  lin^  and  cotton.  Nitric  add 
was  of  course  out  of  the  question.  A  solution  of  caustic  potash  of  the  usual  de- 
gree of  concentration  (t.  e,  one  part  hydrate  of  potash  to  6.8  parts  of  water^ 
and  100  other  solutions  of  salts  or  adds  failed ;  but  in  these  experiments  I 
observed  that  a  caustic  solution  of  potash  was  best  adapted  for  my  purpose. 
With  this  &ct,  I  varied  the  strengthof  my  reagent  and  found  that  a  solution 
consisting  of  equal  parts  of  caustic  potash  and  water,  produced  at  the  boiling 
point  a  well  marked  yellow  discolouration  on  the  linen  fibre^  whilst  Ae  cotton 
remained  unchanged^  or  was  so  sllghtiy  altered  that  th(B  difference  was 
evident,  and  that  I  could  answer  for  every  single  fibre  in  tht  texture  examined. 
The  process  is  as  fdlows:— Place  one  square  inch  of  the  suspected  linen  in 
a  boQing  mixture  of  equal  ]^rts  of  caustic  potash  and  water,  leave  \%  for  two 
minutes,  then  remove  it  with  a  glass  rod  from  the  silver  or  platinum  cup, 
press  it  genth  widumt  washing  it  in  water  between  a  double  layer  of  blotting 
pf^)er,  and  detach  from  the  weft  and  warp  edge  a  few  fibres.  The  threads 
of  cotton  will  be  immediatdy  recognised  as  the  white  or  bright  yellow  fibres, 
and  those  qf  linen  by  their  dark  ydlow  colour.  This  simi^  bat  infiyUiUe  test 
is  of  couMe  only  applicable  to  white  toxtuics.— iiimo&n  der  QmM  uwd 
Pharmacie,  Band  jdnL,  Heft  3. 
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ON  THE  FABRICATION  OP  PAPER  MATCHES* 

TTBICH  lamTE  WITHOUT  EXPLOSION,  BURN  WITH  A  BBiaHT  n^AKE,  AND 
DIFFUSB  AN  AOBEEABLB  ODOUR  ;  AND  ON  THE 

PREPARATION  OP  LUCIFER  MATCHES  WITHOUT  SULPHUR. 

BT  BOETTGER. 

As  the  fefolt  of  a  Tery  elaborate  series  of  experiments  on  the  formation 
of  the  cheapest  and  best  combostihle  composition  for  lodfer  matches,  I 
gave,  on  a  former  occasion,  the  following  recipe  :— 

Gum  Anibic,  16  parts. 

Phosphoms,  9  parts. 

Nitrate  of  Potash,  14  parts. 

Finely  levigated  Manganese,  16  parts. 

Again  called  upon  bj  the  manufjocturers  to  produce  a  com^KmUon  with 
the  same  properties  at  less  expense,  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion,  that  the 
quantity  of  phosphorus  may  be  considerably  reduced— that  the  expensiye 
gum  may  be  replaced  by  good  glue— and  that  common  jeweller's  red,  or  red 
ochre,  may  be  substituted  for  the  red  lead  or  manganese.  I  have  found  the 
following  composition  most  advantageous  :— 

Phosphorus,  4  parts. 

Nitrate  of  Potash,  10  parts. 

Glue,  6  parts. 

Red  Lead,  or  Red  Ochre,  5  puts. 

Smalt,  2  parts. 
To  prepare  with  these  ingredients  an  uniform  mass,  which  will  not  attract 
moisture,  and  ignites  without  noisc^  it  is  necessary  to  convert  the  glue,  by 
the  addition  of  a  little  water,  into  a  jelly  twenty-four  hours  before  using  it, 
then  place  it  in  a  small  porcdain  mortar,  over  a  lamp,  or  on  a  stove,  until 
the  gelatine  is  dissolved ;  add  the  other  ingredients:  first  the  phosphorus, 
then  the  nitre,  the  red  1^  or  ochre,  then  the  smalt,  mix  and  rub  down  wUh 
a  porcelain  pestk  in  the  heated  mortar,  until  a  homogenoua  viscid  glutinous  mug 
is  formed,  the  temperature,  however,  must  never  exceed  167°  Fahr,,  far  if  Uie 
heat  be  beyond  this  degree,  particles  of  the  phosphorus  will  ignite,  and  if 
the  temperature  be  not  reduced,  and  the  partides  extinguished  by  pressing 
them  into  the  mass,  phosphoric  acid  will  be  formed,  whidi  attracts  moisture 
firom  the  air,  and  renders  the  composition  glutinous  and  defecdve.  This 
composition  carefiilly  prepared,  may  be  transferred  to  matches  or  amadon, 
will  dry  in  twelve  hours,  and  is  not  afterwards  affected  by  the  air,  especially 
if  good  glue  be  used.  To  make  paper-matches  which  bum  with  a  bright 
flame,  and  diffuse  an  agreeable  odour,  with  this  composition,  it  is  only 
necessary  to  moisten  slips  of  common  writing-paper  on  either  side,  with  a 
tincture  of  benzoin,  to  dry  them,  and  paint  the  ends  with  a  hair-pencil 
dipped  in  the  composition.  On  applying  fHction  against  a  rough  surfinoe, 
the  paper  will  ignite  without  the  aid  or  intermediation  of  sulphur. 

To  mrm  htcifir  matches  which  ignite  without  sulphur  with  this  mixture, 
heat  in  a  flat  tin  vessel  as  much  wliite  wax  as  will  occupy,  when  melted, 
half  one  line  of  the  vessel,  take  a  bundle  of  wooden  matches  (as  flree  as 
possible  from  resin)  and  hold  them  for  a  few  seconds  in  contact  with  a  red- 
hot  iron  plate,  so  as  to  carbonize  their  ends  superficially,  immerse  them  into 
the  heated  fluid  wax,  withdraw  them  quickly,  and  shake  them  smartly,  to 
free  them  of  the  superfluous  wax,  and  dip  them  singly  into  the  above 
mentioned  combustible  composition,  lliese  matches  will  be  found 
perfect.— ilMffdbi  der  Chemie  und  Pharmacie,  Band  xlviLi  Heft  3. 
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ON  THE  FBEPABATION  OF  OXIDE  OF  CHROMinM  IN  THE 
FOBM  OF  BOLLED-UP  TEA-UBAYES. 

BT  BOXTTOER. 

Arnold  Maus  appears  to  hare  fint  disoorered  that  bichromate  of  am- 
monia, when  slightly  heated,  undergoes  immediate  decomposition,  3ieldtng 
pure  oxide  of  chromimn  as  the  residue.  If  the  heat  be  sudd^y  increased 
before  decomposition  takes  place,  the  process  is  accompanied,  according  to 
Woehler  and  Unverdarben,  by  a  brilliant  combustion.  My  attmtion  was 
directed  to  this  phenomenon  by  Dr.  Buchner,  and  I  inyestigated  the  subject 
with  a  yiew  of  ascertaining  whether  electricity  was  disen^iged  dming  this 
decomposition. 

My  labours  in  this  respect  were  not  crowned  with  the  success  I  had  anti- 
cipated ;  but  I  accidentally  stumbled  upon  a  yery  interesting  experiment, 
which  I  recommend  to  the  notice  of  aU  lecturers  on  Chemistry. 

Prepare  from  crystallized  chromic  acid,  crystallized  Mchromate  of  am- 
monia. For  this  purpose,  dissolve  the  acid  in  a  little  water,  and  divide  the 
quaati^  in  equal  parts ;  neutralize  the  first  half  carefully  with  ammonia^ 
and  add  the  other  half  of  the  acid ;  place  the  cup  with  this  mixture  under  a 
glass-bell  over  sulphuric  acid.  The  bichromate  of  ammonia  will  be  thus 
obtained  in  one  or  two  weeks,  in  the  form  of  large  dark  red  crystals,  which, 
when  dried  on  white  bibulous  paper,  are  not  acted  upon  hy  the  air. 

If  eight  grains  of  this  crystallized  salt  be  placed  in  a  platina  or  porcdaan 
cup,  and  heated  over  a  sinrit-lamp,  a  very  energetic  reaction,  accompanied  hr 
a  brilliant  combustion,  will  be  observed  to  tal^  place,  llie  crystals  swetf, 
and  volwmmoua  green  masees  of  oxide  of  chromium  buret  farihy  which  bear  eo 
striking  a  reaembkmce  to  convobtted  tea-kaves,  that  a  connoieeeur  might  be  de* 
ceioed*  If  the  cup  be  held  over  a  porcelain  plate,  the  product  of  this 
decomposition  (the  pure  oxide  of  chromium)  may  be  collected  and  sent 
round  for  inspection.  I  generally  show  .this  experiment  when  speaking  of 
the  oxide  of  chromium,  and  add  a  second  of  not  less  interest  Intimately 
mix  45  parts  (by  weight)  of  gunpowder  with  240  parts  of  perfectly  dry 
bichromate  of  potash,  and  35  parts  of  hydrochlorate  of  ammonia,  pulverize, 
and  pass  the  whole  through  a  very  fine  hair-sieve.  By  filling  a  conical 
wine-^ass  with  the  powder,  and  carefully  everting  it,  the  powder  ma;^  with 
a  little  manipulatioBi  be  made  to  represent  a  cone.  A  small  piece  of  lighted 
amadou  placed  upon  the  apex,  will  cause  the  powder  to  ignite,  and  the 
whole  cone  will  bum  slowly,  under  brilliant  oorruscations,  to  the  very  base. 
The  gray-black  glowing  r^idue,  dulcified  with  water,  yields  a  beautiful 
bright  green  oxide  of  chrmnium  as  the  result — AnnaJen  der  Chende  und  Phar* 
made.  Band  xlvii.,  Heft  3. 


ON  THE  BEST  METHOD  OF  REMOVING  THE  STAIN  PRODUCED 
BY  CHEMICAL  MARKING-INK  FROM  LINEN  TEXTUREa 


BTBOBTTGEB. 


NiTBO-MUBXATiG  add  has  been  recommended  for  this  purpose ;  but  with- 
out entering  into  the  obvious  demerits  of  this  agent,  which  is  nmther  fitted 
for  general  use  nor  suited  for  cambric  or  fine  linen,  I  propose  a  concentrate 
aobuion  qf  Lidfig's  cyanide  qf  potaeeium,  as  a  sure  and  harmless  means  of  re- 
moving the  stain  of  marking-ink  from  linen  textures. 

In  the  preparation  of  this  salt,  it  is  essential  that  the  ferrocyanide  be  as 
fcee  as  possible  from  sulphate  of  potash,  to  prevent  the  generation  of  a  com- 
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bination  with  sulphur  during  tine  process  of  heatmg,  which  woold  entiieljr 
dofeat  the  ohiect. 

Names  and  marks  on  liiMn  or  wearing  apparel,  of  Many  years  standma^ 
way  be  toixdfy  and  effectual^  removed  from  Ihe  finest  cambric^  even  without  tks 
lightest  iajwry  to  its  texture,  by  rubbing  the  mark  gently  with  a  rather  con- 
centrated sMuUon  of  this  cyanide  of  potassium.  If  a  stain  of  common 
writing-ink  have  been  used  in  addition,  in  marking  the  linen,  a  hot  oonoen- 
trated  solution  of  oxalate  of  potash  must  bo  sfterwards  applied.  The  red 
and  black  stains  produced  on  the  skin  by  the  solutions  of  the  salts  of  silrer 
and  gold,  may  be  perfectly  removed  by  a  solution  of  the  aboTementioned 
salt  It  is  neoessai7,  howeyer,  to  obserre,  that  the  skin  should  be  intact,  as 
this  salt  produces  iU  effects,  if  applied  to  open  sores.  —  Annaien  der  Oftcmas 
und  Pharmacie,  Band  zlvii,  Heft  3. 


ON  lODINS  AS  A  TEST  FOB  SOLANINE. 

BT  DR.  H.  BAUMANK. 

It  is  generally  known  that  iodine  produces  a  brown  colour  with  the  solu- 
tions of  solanine  and  its  salts,  but  tiie  author  has  latteriy  discoyercd,  that 
the  test,  when  iodine  and  iodide  of  potassium  are  used,  cannot  be  considered 
TBlid  without  limitation,  inasmuch  as  these  substances  produce  analogous 
appearances  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  by  the  formation  of  a  small  quantity 
d  l^driodic  acid,  which  dissolYes  some  iodine,  and  thereby  produces  a 
brown  colour.  The  presence  of  solanine  is  always  distinguished  by  a  per- 
manently  dark  turbid  discolouration  of  the  solution  to  which  these  reagents 
are  added,  whereas  the  solution  remains  dear  though  discoloured,  when 
there  is  no  solanine  present.  The  following  experiments  may  tend  to  show 
the  ralue  of  the  test  as  used  by  Dr.  Banmann  :— 

1.  Iodine,  sulphuric  acid,  and  water. — ^No  reaction. 

2.  lodme  and  sulphuric  solution  of  solanine. — ^At  the  bottom  of  the  glass 
and  surrounding  the  iodine,  was  a  rusty  brown  precipitate,  which  by  shaking, 
rendered  the  fluid  yellow  ;  but  the  entire  s<dutum  became  turbid.  In  forty- 
eight  hours  the  hquid  was  clearer,  and  at  the  bottom  of  the  g)aas  a  quantity 
of  iodide  of  solanine  was  found,  which  was  not  redissdved  by  the  fluid. 

d«  Iodide  of  potassium  and  iodine  of  water.— The  fluid  became  ydlow,  a 
dear  brown  layer  found  about  the  iodme,  but  was,  on  shaking,  redisadted, 
forming  a  bright  yellow  dear  liquid. 

4.  Iodide  of  potassium,  iodine,  sulphuric  add,  and  water. — The  clear 
•dution  resembled  tincture  of  iodine  in  cdour. 

6.  Sulphuric  sdutbn  of  adaniniR,  iodide  of  potassium,  and  iodine.  —  A 
brown-red  discdouration  took  pLice  instantly,  and  the  fluid  remained  turbid. 

6.  Sulphuric  solution  of  solanine  ^to  which  a  little  carbonate  of  soda  waa 
added  to  neutralize  the  add)  and  iooine.— The  solution  remained  for  some 
time  unchanged,  but  a  maty  brown  predmtate  found  at  the  bottom  of  the 
glass,  which  gaTe  the  adution,  when  shaken,  a  yellow  colour,  and  rendered 
it  turbid. 

7.  Sulphuric  sdution  of  sdanine,  carbonate  of  soda,  iodide  of  potassium, 
and  iodine. — ^Intense  brown  discdouration  of  the  fluid,  which  became  totally 
turbid.  After  a  time  a  red-brown  predpitate  formed,  but  the  sdution 
remained  turbid.  In  forty-eight  hours  thcee  reactions  remained  the  same* 
and  we  may  with  safety  assume,  that  unless  the  sdutbn  be  turbid,  there 
can  be  no  solanine  present.  This  turbidity  depends  on  the  inadubfli^  of 
the  iodide  of  sdanine.  Direct  experiments  were  made  with  this  salt^  which 
perfectly  corroborated  the  former  tests. 

The  iodide  of  sdanhie  is  a  ted,  transparent,  amorphous  sabstanoe ;  when 
dry,  friable  and  hygrosooj^  but  is  not  otherwise  changed  by  exposure  to  ' 
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the  atmosphere ;  itiiiffenahigfadegieeof  ^MetidthoatiiDdergolngdeeom- 
poBition  -a  degree  far  beyond  the  point  of  eyaporation  of  iodine  $  at  m 
higher  temperature,  iodine  is  given  off,  leaving  a  carbonized  masa.  Heated 
in  a  glass  tube,  it  melts,  iodine  escapes,  and  the  empjreumatic  portion  <t 
the  solanine,  and  a  loose  coal  remains.  Heated  in  a  platina  spoon,  the  iodide 
of  solanine  melts,  ignites,  bums  with  a  bright  flame,  and  leaves  an  ash 
which  dan  be  totally  dissipated.— ..^IrcA.  der  Pharm^  zxxv^  p.  lS7-*-Ul. 


ON  THE  DESTRUCTION   OP  THE  CONTAGION  OF  THE 
FIiAGUB. 

A  coxMiTTEE  of  Bussian  medical  authorities  has  been  making  experi- 
ments in  Egypt,  on  the  destruction  of  the  contagion  of  the  plague,  by 
means  of  hot  air.  The  woollen  articles  of  clothing  were  worn  by  persons 
decidedly  affected  with  the  disease,  for  twenty-four  hours,  exposed  to  a  heat 
of  144^—167°  Fahr.,  in  aheated  room,  and  were  then  worn  by  persons  in  per- 
fect health,  who  had  held  quarantine  in  disinfected  clothing.  These  persons, 
fifty-six  in  number,  wore  the  woollen  clothing  during  a  fortnight,  and  not 
one  of  them  became  subject  to  the  plague  for  several  weeks  after  the 
experiment.— PAormoceutiscAc  Central  Blatt.  No.  Ixvii,  18th  October,  1843, 
page  751. 


RESEARCHES  ON  THE  CONSTITUTION  OP  SALICINE. 

BY  M.  PIRIA. 

For  several  months  I  have  been  engaged  in  a  series  of  new  reeeaiches  on 
saUcine,  with  the  view  of  elucidating  the  true  chemical  constitution  of  this 
remarkable  body,  and  the  nature  of  the  reactions  by  whic-h  such  various  pro* 
ducts  are  obtained  from  it.  I  have  now  the  satisfaction  to  announce,  that 
these  questions  are  completely  resolved. 

It  results  from  my  experiments,  that  salicine  ought  to  be  regarded  as  a 
combination  of  glucose  f  grape-sugar)  with  another  organic  matter,  which, 
may  be  very  easUy  isolated  by  treatmg  the  salicine  with  a  solution  of  sinaptase 
(emulsine).  After  some  hours  of  contact,  the  mixture  is  to  be  shaken  up  wi&* 
some  ether ;  the  etherous  solution,  which  contains  the  new  body,  is  to  be 
decanted,  and  allowed  to  evaporate  spontaneoualy ;  the  glucose  remains  dis* 
solved  in  the  water. 

This  substance,  which  for  the  jpresent  I  call  Jofij^me,  crystallizes  in  large 
pmrlv  tables.  The  per-salts  of  iron  develope  in  it  a  fine  indigo-blue  colour. 
Weak  acids,  with  heat,  transform  it  into  taUeetme,  without  any  other  product 
— oxydizing  bodies,  into  hudrvret  of  MlJeik-— nitric  acid  into  piene  aeidm 
Concentrated  sulphuric  acid  gives  it  an  intense  red  colour. 

These  characters  added  to  those  of  glucose,  form  the  characters  of  salicine 
itself  just  as,  on  combining  the  properties  of  an  acid  and  a  base,  you  have 
the  properties  of  the  salt  which  results. 

It  is  known  that  oxydizing  bodies  change  salicine  into  hydruret  of  salicile« 
But  for  tiiis  conversion  to  take  place,  it  is  necessary  not  onl^  that  the 
saligenine  should  lose  hydrogen,  but  in  addition,  that  the  oxydizhig  agent 
employed  should  be  sufficiently  energetic  to  bum  the  glucose  which  is  com- 
bmedwithit. 

If  salicine  be  acted  upon  by  very  weak  nitric  acid,  and  at  the  ordinary 
temperature  of  the  air,  the  hydruret  produced  by  the  action  of  the  nitrio 
acid  on  the  saligenine  remains  combined  with  the  sugar.  This  combination 
constitues  a  new  sabstance,  for  which  I  propoee  the  name  of  kdieme» 
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Helicine  in  its  turn  is  ver^fapasily  conrerted  into  Indruret  of  salicile  and 
glucose,  under  the  influence  of  sinaptase,  of  adds,  and  of  alkalies* 

In  my  former  investigations,  I  analysed  a  crystalline  substance  produced 
by  the  action  of  chlorine  on  saUcine.  As,  in  this  body,  the  chlorine  replaces 
an  equal  number  of  equiyalents  of  hydrogen,  it  was  to  be  presumed  that  it 
would  be  found  to  have  the  same  chemical  constitution  as  salicine.  In  fact, 
when  this  substance  is  boiled  witli  weak  hydrochloric  acid,  it  is  traiftformed 
into  glucose,  whicli  remains  dissolved,  and  a  red  product  containing  all  the 
chlorine.  This  latter  may  be  obtained  directly,  by  treating  saligenine  with 
chlorine. 

The  foUowing'foimulce  represent  the  compounds  to  which  I  have  alluded  :— 
Cm  His  Oa     Saligenine 
Cm  H20  O20    Sugar 

Cn  Hse  On    Crystallized  Selicine. 

C28  Hi3  O3     Hydrurct  of  Salicile 
C2A  H30  O20    Sugar 
Hs  Os 


C^'  H35  Osi    Helicine 

C38  Hii  CU  Of     Saligenine  treated  with  chlorine 
CziHao   .     Ojo    Sugar 

Css  Hsi  CU  Om    Chlorosalicine. 

The  results  of  my  analyses  differ  a  little  from  the  composition  expressed 
by  the  generally  received  formula  for  saligenine.  This  arises  probably  from 
the  alteration  which  this  substance  undergoes  in  crystalUzing'from  hot  water, 
for  I  have  found  on  boiling  the  solution  of  saligenine  in  water,  that  it  is 
transformed  into  a  new  body,  which  I  have  not  yet  examined.  I  hope  to  be 
able  to  remove  all  doubt  on  this  sul^ect. 

On  submitting  saltdne  to  the  action  of  a  stronger  nitric  acid,  after  a  few 
days  there  is  obtained  a  crystallized  add,  the  sUver  salt  of  which  has  for  its 
formula, 

Ag  O  +  Ci4  Ha  Az  O9. 
which  represents  anilic  acid  with  an  equivalent  of  hydrogen. 

On  treating  this  acid  with  iodine,  with  heat,  and  sodding  to  it  a  solution  of 
potadi,  there  is  obtained  in  combination  with  the  potash,  a  new  acid,  the 
composition  of  which,  in  its  anhydrous  state,  is  represented  by  the  formula 
Cn  Hs  Az  h  O5. 

lliis  is,  as  will  be  seen»  the  former  acid  (Cj4  H0  Az  O9),  which  has  lost 
two  equivalents  of  carbonic  acid,  while  two  equivalents  of  iodine  have 
zejj^Laced  two  equivalents  of  hydrogen. 

These  are  the  principal  facts  which  have  resulted  from  my  investigations, 
and  which  I  propose  shortly  to  publish  more  in  detail.^— Cbsiptesifciidict. 


ON    SANTONINE. 

BY  M.  HIAI.HE. 


Sastonine  is  a  prindple  sui  generis^  resembling,  in  a  certain  degree,  the 
concrete  volatile  oils  or  atearuptene^,  discovered  about  the  same  time,  by 
Kahler  and  Ahns,  and  investigated  by  the  younger  'lyommsdorff.  It  exists 
in  several  spedes  of  the  genus  artemisia,  especially  in  those  which  produoe 
the  floral  summits  designated  in  oommeroe  as  •emen-amlra. 
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The  chemical  properties  of  {his  substance  axe  rather  remarkable,  it  occmti 
in  briUiant  crystals,  which  are  elongated  quadrilateral  tables  :  it  is  without 
smell,  and  nearly  insipid,  owing  to  its  sparing  solubility  in  water,  that 
vehicle  dtssolving  in  the  cold  only  a  fire  thousandth  part  by  weight ;  what 
farther  proves  the  same  tlungis,  that  the  alcoholic  solution  haa  a  very 
decided  bitter  taste. 

Santonine  though  neutral  to  test  paper,  is  capable  of  uniting  with 
bases  after  the  manner  of  acids,  forming  salts,  many  of  which  are  soluble 
and  crystallize.  Are  the  eminently  vermifbge  propensities  of  semen-contra 
due  to  the  santonine,  or  rather  to  the  volatile  oil  which  it  contains  ? 

Santonine  is  said  to  possess  marked  vermifuge  qualities  in  the  dose  of 
from  four  to  six  grains.  But,  according  to  M.  Soubeiran,  this  property 
belongs  more  certamly  to  the  essential  oil  of  semen-contra.  According  to 
M.  Calloud  the  elder,  santonine  exercises  a  special  noxious  influence  upon 
the  roundworms.  He  has  repeatedly  administered  it  to  children  with 
remarkable  success,  as  have  also  numbers  of  his  professional  brethren.  If 
this  be  fully  substantiated,  santonine  will  constitute  a  valuable  addition  to 
infantile  remedies,  for  being  almost  tasteless,  it  will  be  generally  preferable 
to  the  volatile  oil  of  semen-contra,  which  is  so  acrid,  that  few  children  can 
take  it. 

The  therapeutic  efficacy  of  this  substance,  which  is  nearly  insoluble  in 
water,  ma^r  be  referred  to  its  dissolving  readily  in  alkalies,  for  the  liquid 
cont»ned  in  that  portion  of  the  intestinal  tube,  where  the  parasites  in 
question  are  usually  situate,  has  a  very  marked  alkaline  reaction,  which 
thus  renders  it  susceptible  of  becoming  soluble,  and  consequenUy  sapid  and 
active. 

It  may  be  remarked,  that  the  very  circumstance  of  santonine  being 
soluble  and  capable  of  being  absorbed  only  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
alimentary  canal,  enhances  its  efficacy,  since  every  good  anthelmintic  agent 
ought  necessarily  to  pertain  to  the  class  of  substances  which  are  little  or 
not  at  all  subject  to  be  absorbed  in  the  stomach. 

Although  most  Chemists  regard  santonine  to  be  insipid,  K.  Calloud 
recommends  mixing  it  with  for^  or  for^-four  purts  of  sugar,  to  induce 
children  to  swallow  it  more  readily.    Subjoined  is  his  formula  :— 

Take  of    Santonine  one  drachnu 

White  Sugar  in  powder,  five  ounces. 
Pulverized  gum  tragacanth,  half  a  drachm. 
Form  into  144  tablets.     Of  these,  the  dose  is  from  twelve  to  twenty. 

The  following  is  M.Callond's  process  for  obtaining  santonine  which  is  some^ 
what  .vague  :  sixty-six  pounds  of  semen-omtra  are  to  be  put  into  a  large 
boiler,  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  water,  and  heated  to  the  boiling  point ; 
milk  of  lime  is  then  to  be  added,  in  quantity  adequate  to  saturate  the  san- 
tonine, and  to  fix  at  the  same  time  the  greater  portion  of  the  colouring  mat- 
ter. It  is  then  subjected  to  pcessure,  the  marc  is  then  placed  in  the  boiler, 
and  exhausted  by  a  fiesh  quantity  of  boiling  water,  and  afterwards  submitted 
to  pressure.  The  two  decoctions  are  conjoined,  and  allowed  to  deposit. 
The  supernatant  liquor  is  decanted,  allowed  to  evaporate  in  a  very  large 
capsule,  and,  at  a  certain  pitch  of  concentration,  clarified  and  strained.  Tlds 
done,  the  liquor  is  set  upon  the  fire,  evaporated  anew  to  a  suitable  degree, 
then  pomred  into  a  large  stoneware  vessel,  and  a  slight  excess  of  muriatic 
acid  added.  After  hSng  allowed  to  settle  during  twenty-four  hours,  san- 
tonine more  or  less  pure  will  be  found.  This  is  to  be  washed  with  weak 
alcohol,  whereby  the  greater  portion  of  the  fatty  resinous  matter  is  removed, 
the  sediment  is  next  expressed,  treated  by  boiling  alcohol  and  charcoal,  and 
allowed  to  crystallize. 

The  aciduloiu  muriate  of  lime,  after  standing  for  twenty-four  hours. 
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staU  boUi  in  nuipenaion  a  oertoin  qixaDtiiy  of  santoniae.  Henoe  it  iiiiist 
be  allowed  to  deposit  for  some  tiine  longer*  and  if  not  fnllr  concentrated, 
the  exoeas  of  add  maj  be  saturated  by  a  fi«sh  quantity  of  milk  of  lime» 
and  afipEdn  eraporated^— JJniZetia  de  Therapeu^que. 


ON  THE  EMPLOYMENT  OF  COCHINEAL  IN  THE  TREATMENT 
OF  HOOPING-COUGH., 

Da.  Cajxtam  Wachil,  of  Vienna,  treated  nine  children,  sufiering  trom 
hooping-cough,  with  cochineal,  as  recommended  by  certain  English  phy* 
sicians.  The  remedy  was  admimstered  in  all  stages  of  the  disease ;  and 
its  efficacy  was  so  instantaneous  and  constant,  that  notwithstanding  the 
paucity  of  cases,  Dr.Wachti  feels  authorized  to  regard  cochineal  as  a  spedflc 
in  hooping-cough.  The  following  is  his  manner  df  exhibiting  the  remedy  s 
Take  of  Cochineal,  one  scruple. 
Sugar,  one  ounce. 
Dissdve  in  six  ounces  of  warm  water.  The  dose  is  three  teaspoonfuls  inthA 
twenty-four  hours. 

The  solution  ought  not  to  be  kept  longer  than  thirty-six  or  forty-eight 
hours,  because  after  that  time  it  assumes  a  brown  hue»  and  a  sour  taste, 
which  lenders  it  unfit  for  use* 


ON  THE  CAUSE  OF  THE  FREQUENT  FAILUEE  OF  THE 
IGNITION  OF  HYDKOGEN  GAS  BY  SPONGY  PLATINUM,  IN 
DOBEBEINER'S  INSTANTANEOUS  LIGHT  APPARATUS,  AND 
ITS  REMEDY. 

BTBOBTTQEB. 

Thb  two  gases  which  act  most  pemiciouslv  on  spongy  platinum,  are 
ammonia  and  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  Nordhauaen  suiphwric  acid,  when 
diluted  with  water,  generates,  without  exception,  sulphurous  add,  which  is 
conyerted  by  the  derelopment  of  hydrogen  (firom  the  zinc)  into  su^huretted 
hydrogen,  and  destroys  the  platinum  in  Doeberdner's  machines.  Emg- 
luh  n^htaic  acid  does  not  appear  to  form  sulphurous  add  when  diluted, 
and  is,  therefore,  better  adapted  for  filling  these  machines,  and  experience 
has  shown  that  spongy  platinum  will  act  better,  and  for  a  longer  time, 
where  the  latter  yariety  of  add  is  nsed.  By  Marsh's  apparatus,  the  troth 
of  this  assertion  mi^  be  readily  proTed.— ilaiiaiSot  der  Ckmie  tmd  Phar* 
fliocte,  Band  xlTU,Heft  3. 


A  FEW  REMARKS  ON  NICKELIZING  AND  PLATINIZING 
METALS  BY  THE  GALVANIC  PROCESa 

BTBOBTTQEB. 

Although  the  labours  of  Messrs.  Elkington  and  Rudz  hare  greatly  Air- 
thered  the  advancement  of  galTanoplastics  and  galTanogn^hy,  much  is  yet 
left  undiscoTered  in  this  practical  brandi  of  Chemistry ;  and  no  salts  are 
yet  known  which  are  welf  adapted  for  nickdizing  and  platinizing  metals. 
The  cyanide  of  nickd  and  potassium,  adyised  for  this  purpose  by  Ruolz,  is 
as  ddective  as  the  salt  of  pfiktina  which  he  recommends. 

After  many  ftitile  ezpoiments,  I  have  foond  no  salt  of  nickd  to  amrwor 
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the  pnrpoie  m  well  ae  the  sulphate  of  the  protoadde  of  nickel  lud  aimnoniai 
en&aaHy  for  ooatmg  oopper  and  brasa  viui  the  metaL 

To  obtain  the  salt  of  nickel  in  qnestion,  dissolTO  the  common  nickel  of 
oommeroe  in  nitric  add,  pass  a  stream  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  throngh  the 
solution,  to  remove  any  of  the  copper  and  arsenic ;  precipitate  the  filtered 
solution  by  carbonate  of  soda ;  dissolve  the  washed  carbonate  of  the  pro* 
tozide  of  nickel  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and  place  it  under  a  glass-bell  over 
sulphuric  acid,  to  crystallize ;  pulverize  the  dry  crystals,  and  add  to  the 
powder  (in  a  bottle)  as  much  fluid  ammonia  as  is  necessary  to  dissolve  it. 
Thus  a  beautiful  duk  blue  fluid  is  obtained  ready  for  use. 

Copper-plate  aswmes  a  sUve/y-wkite  shmina  naface,  after  eiposuretoa 
long-continued  and  constant  galvanic  action  in  this  solution.  I  have  thus 
covered  a  plate  of  copper  so  completely  in  half  an  hour,  that  it  brought  a 
magnetic  needle,  suspended  by  a  thread  of  raw  silk,  out  of  the  meridian.  A 
drop  of  concentrated  nitric  acid,  placed  on  the  ooatmg  of  nickd,  gave  no 
evidence  of  reaction  on  the  metal  below  it ;  whilst  copper-plate,  covered 
with  gold  in  the  same  space  of  time,  is  strongly  acted  upon  by  the  add.  As 
pure  nickel  is  as  difScult  to  mdt  as  iridium  and  manganium,  and  is,  in  &ot, 
not  to  be  fused  except  by  the  oxy-hy drogen  blowpipe,  this  metal  procured  in 
the  pure  state  in  form  of  plate,  by  means  of  galvanism,  might  be  used  in  the 
arts  for  the  formation  of  magnetic  needles,  &c. 

For  platinizing  oopper  and  brass,  Buolz  recommends  a  soluti(m  of  chloride 
of  platmum  and  potassium  in  a  solution  of  caustic  potash;  bat  Petzhold  has 
remarked,  that  he  did  not  And  this  solution  to  answer,  and  I  have  made  the 
same  observation.  It  will  be  remembered,  that  I  made  known,  a  few  years 
ago»  that  copper  and  brass  might  be  covered  with  a  thin  coating  of  platinum^ 
by  boiling  the  plate  of  dean  metal  in  water,  in  which  one  part  of  platinate 
of  ammonia  and  dght  parts  of  hydrochlorate  of  ammonia  were  dissolved. 
Metallic  articles  thus  treated,  are  covered  in  a  few  seconds  with  a  coating 
of  platinum,  but  not  suffidently  thick  to  resist  the  action  of  adds. 

If  the  galvanic  influence  be  now  resorted  to,  to  produce  a  thicker  coating, 
the  articles  are  covered  by  a  black  oxide  at  the  negative  electrode,  and  the 
experiment  fiiiJs.  Tlie  same  effect  was  produced  with  a  soda  sdution  of 
chloride  of  platinum,  and  I  could  in  fact  never  obtain  a  perfect  metallic 
shining  coating  of  platinum.  Other  salts  of  this  metal  were  not  more  suc- 
cessfhl,  and  I  £d  not  arrive  at  the  desired  object,  except  with  a  adbtikm  of 
common  chloride  of  platinum  and  chloride  ofammoniMm  at  the  boiling  point,  to 
wludi  were  added  a  few  drops  of  solution  of  ammonia  in  a  moderatdy  heated 
state.  Chloride  of  ammonium  and  platinum  is  not  ve^  soluble  in  water  at 
an  ordinarv  temperature,  but  much  more  soluble  in  boiling  water.  K  a  few 
drops  of  liquor  ammonisB  be  added  to  the  solution  (aft^  it  has  slightly 
cooled),  and  the  mixture  be  subjected  to  the  action  of  a  constant  battery, 
the  platinum  will  be  thrown  down  at  the  negative  dectrode  in  the  metallic 
form.  I  thus  succeeded  in  platinizing  a  copper  cup,  in  which  I  was  able  to 
boil  concentrated  nitric  add  without  afiecting  the  oopper  whidi  was  beneath 
the  platinum  coating.  The  only  objection  to  this  process  is,  that  this  solu- 
tion of  platinum  contains  very  littie  metal,  and  it  therefore  becomes  necessary 
to  replace  the  exhausted  solution  (for^^t  is  soon  derived  of  its  metal)  fre- 
quently by  firesh  fluid.— ilimoZm  der  Chemie  una  Pharmaeie^  Band  xlviL, 
Heft  3. 


ON  THE  CITRATES  OF  THB  FROTOXIDB  AISD  PEROXIDE 
OF  IRON. 

BT  W.  HELDH. 

Citrate  of  Protoxide  of  /roii.— Metallic  iron,  whose  surfiice  is*  ftee  firom 
oxide,  is  dissolved  by  dilute  citric  odd,  with  the  devdopmcnt  of  hydrqgen 
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gas.  A  satonted  solutioii  has  a  yellow  tinge,  and  on  the  addition  of  alcohol, 
a  white  floomlent  precipitate  is  formed,  which  is  the  citrate  of  the  protoxide 
of  iron.    By  standing,  it  hecomes  brown  and  shrivels. 

CUrate  of  Peroxide  of  /ron.— Newly  precipitated  hydrated  peroxide  of 
iron  diasdres  when  heated  with  citric  acid,  and  forms  a  readish-bniwn 
sweetish  fluid,  from  which  alcohol  precipitates  a  reddish-brown  neutral  salt. 
The  aqueous  soluticm  forms  a  precipitate  with  the  caustic  alkalies  and  their 
carbonates,  also  with  the  ferrocyanide  of  potassium.  The  solution,  on 
oraporation,  assumes  the  consistence  of  syrup,  and  may  be  dried  in  a  water- 
hath.  When  dry,  it  presents  itself  as  thin  light  brown  plates,  with  a  metallic 
lustre,  whicht  on  being  removed  firom  the  sides  of  the  vessel,  split  into  a 
number  of  transparent  shining  lamelle.  In  this  form  the  salt  is  met  with 
in  commerce  in  England,  where  it  is  used  for  medidnal  purposes.  Bibasic 
citrate  of  soda  dissolves  recently  precipitated  hydrated  peroxide  of  iron, 
yielding  a  red  brown  solution,  which  dries  in  the  form  of  a  dark-brown 
mass,  with  a  metallic  lustre:  it  absorbs  water  from  the  atmosphere,  then 
becomes  turbid,  and  gradually  deliquesces.  Liebig  brought  a  series  of  the 
double  salts  of  the  peroxide  d  iron  from  London,  prepared  by  Mr.  Bullock, 
by  dicing  the  aqueous  solution,  when  evaporated  to  the  consistence  of 
syrup,  in  tliin  layers  on  glass  or  porcelain  plates,  at  a  temperature  of 
212=>  Fahr.— PAorniacett/ucAeff  Central  BkUt,  Nov.  22d,  1843,  p.  53. 


RBVZBW. 

Tables  of  tub  Characteristics  of  Chemical  Substances, 
adapted  to  facilitate  Chemical  Analysis^  By  Simeon  Shaw, 
LL.D.  Author  o( '' The  Chemistry  of  Pottery  and  Glasf" 
*'  Nature  Displayed,*'  Sfc*    Sherwood^  Gilbert,  and  Piper. 

We  quite  agree  with  the  author  of  these  tables,  that  **  accurate 
knowledge  of  the  characteristics  of  substances  is  most  ad  van* 
tageous  to  the  votaries  of  Chemistry/'  For  such  knowledge  to 
be  rendered  useful  to  the  student,  however,  it  should  be  conveyed 
in  an  easily  intelligible  style,  in  a  language  and  form  consistent 
with  those  adopted  by  the  best  chemical  writers,  and  above  all  it 
should  be  free  from  errors.  If  we  test  Mr.  Shaw*8  work,  with 
reference  to  these  qualifications,  it  will  be  found  very  deficient. 
The  style  is  quaint,  and  often  unintelligible.  The  following  is  a 
fair  specimen : — 

"  Solution  of  lime  is  indifferent  to  bicarbonate  of  soda,  and  to  hjdro- 
^uofiilicic  acid,  but  neutral  solution  supplies  a  white  precipitate  to  oxalates, 
crvstaMne  (as  gTpsum),  in  concentrated,  to  sulphuric  add  and  sulphates,  in 
dilttte,  to  hinoxaiBite  of  potash,  indifferent  to  water,  also  to  oxalic  acid  ;  but 
appropriated  hj  plus  of  nitric  or  muriatic  add.  The  predpitated  carbonate 
IS  appropriated  by  plus  of  carbonic  add." 

Among  the  symbols,  Z.  is  used  for  nitrogen,  BM.  for  bromine, 
N.  for  sodium,  Mr.  for  mercury. 

The  atomic  weights  of  the  substances  are  given  with  reference 
to  hydrogen,  which  is  represented  as  .25.  Oxygen  is  made  4. ; 
sulphur,  4. ;  carbon,  3. ;  nitrogen,  3.5. 

Iodine  is  described  in  the  table  as  a  "  gas ;"  in  Uie  observations 
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which  follow,  as  **  black/'  «  crystalline.*'  Sulphur  is  described 
as  a  gas.  "  Nitric  acid,"  an  "  orange  gas,*'  symbol  **  ZO^,"  the 
atomic  weight  of  oxygen  being  the  same  as  that  of  sulphur,  and 
sixteen  times  that  of  hydrogen.  *^Aqua  fortis*'  is  a  '' yellow 
liquid,"  symbol  ZHOj.     Phosphorus,  a  *'  yellow  gas.*' 

These  few  extracts  will  be  quite  sufficient  to  show  that  what 
is  true  in  Mr.  Shaw's  tables,  can  only  be  understood  by  those 
already  conversant  with  the  facts ;  while  that  which  is  erroneous, 
constitutes  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  work,  as  to  render  it 
worse  than  useless. 


THE  SALE  OF  SPIRITS  OF  WINE. 

On  Thursday,  the  21st  of  December,  a  deputation,  consisting  of 
the  ViCE-paEsiDBNT,  Mr.  Savory,  Mr.  Inch,  Mr.  MoasoN,  and 
Mr.  Bell,  had  the  honour  of  an  interview  with  the  Ciiamcellor 
OF  THE  Exchequer  on  this  subject:  as  the  Report  could  not  be 
officially  laid  before  the  Council  in  time  for  publication  in  this 
number,  it  is  deferred  until  next  month. 

TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

"  A  CoUMTRT  Member"  (omitted  last  month).-^ 

Wb  haye  not  leisure  to  repeat  the  process  of  the  Dublin  Pharmacopoeia  for 
the  satisfaction  of  onr  correspondent*  Dr.  Barker,  the  Professor  of  Chemistry 
in  Trinity  College,  is,  or  onght  to  be,  an  authority  on  the  question  since  on 
him  "  devolved  Uie  task  of  arranging  the  materials  and  making  the  requisite 
experiments  for  the  Pharmacopoeia.  Moreover,  Dr.  Kane  tells  us,  that  at  Apo- 
thecaries' Hall,  Dublin,  the  hydrocyanic  acid  is  prepared  of  the  strength  of  1.6 
per  cent  of  real  acid,  and  sp.  gr.  0.998,  which  is  that  of  "  the  standard  strength 
of  the  Dublin  Pharmacopoeia."  It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  both  the  pre- 
parer of  the  Pharmacopoeia  and  the  Professor  of  ChemiBtry  to  the  Apothe- 
caries'^ Hall,  Dublin,  regard  the  proper  strength  as  1.6  per  cent,  of  real  acid. 
The  process  of  the  Dublin  Pharmacopoeia  is,  however,  capable  of  gelding  a 
stronger  acid.  One  oimoe  (=480  grs.)  of  bicyanide  of  mercury  is  used  in 
the  preparation  of  eight  oimces  ^  measwre  of  liquid  acid,  sp.  gr.  0.996.  Now 
one  equivalent  or  254  parts  of  bicyanide  of  mercury  are  capable  of  yielding 
two  equivalents  or  54  parts  of  real  hydrocyanic  acid.  Hence  480  Jfnons  of 
the  bicyanide  vield  about  102  grains  of  real  add.  Eight  ounces  of  dUuted 
acid,  sp.  gr.  0.998,  weigh  3832.32  grains.  So  that  3832*32  grains  of  prusaic 
acid,  prepared  according  to  the  Dublin  Pharmacopoeia,  cannot  contain  more 
than  about  102  grains  of  real  acid,  equal  to  2.66  per  cent ;  which,  therefore, 
on^t  to  be  the  strength  of  the  product,  supposing  no  loss  to  be  suffered  in  the 
process. 

"  Bruce.*' — (I.)  We  have  seen  no  published  formula  lor  Ii^untm  TafOxaci ; 
if  ordered  in  a  prescription,  we  should  conclude  that  decoctum  was  intended, 
unless  a  definite  formula  were  given.  (2.)  Turpeth  for  turbith)  mmeral  ia 
the  ydbw  suftsvbAate  of  mercury,  (3.)  The  modem  name  for  *'  Ferri  Car- 
bonas  prscip."  is  Ferri  eeequioxidim.  For  the  process  see  the  Pharraacopceia. 
(4.)  Ferri  Rubigo  is  anhydrous ''sesquioxidc^' of  iron.  The  Dublin  Fhar^ 
jnacopoeia  orders  it  to  be  prepared  by  moistening  pure  iron  wire  with  water, 
and  exposing  it  to  the  air  untu  it  is  corroded  with  nut  (5.)  We  are  uoftble 
to  state  the  coat  of  Parker's  burning  lens. 
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''Sooinr ''(IiigtteBte&e)«— <1.)  The  dark  colonr  Bometimas  ob«eiTed  in 
red  precipitate  ointment,  aziwe  from  the  oxidation  of  the  fat  at  the  ezpenae 
of  the  peroxide  of  mercury,  (2.)  We  hare  never  attempted  to  powd«r 
balsam  of  tola. 

CoNCBNTBJLTSD  SrRUP  OF  Sbmma. — We  have  receiTed  a  commnnication 
from  Mr.  Freeman,  in  reference  to  the  letter  in  our  last  number,  in  vhidi 
Messrs.  Smith  claim  priority  over  Messrs.  Duncan  in  the  introduction  of  their 
respective  **  Concentrated  Essences  of  Senna."  Mr.  Freeman  states,  that  the 
above  preparations  are  both  founded  upon,  and  date  their  origin  subsequently 
to,  his  Concentrated  Syrup  of  Senna,  which  was  devised  by  hun  in  1838,  made 
Imown  to  the  profession  in  London  in  1839,  and  sold  in  Edinburgh  in  18^.  We 
are  also  informed  that  Mr.  Coleby  introduced  a  similar  preparation,  about  ten 
or  twelve  years  ago,  which  he  borrowed  from  some  other  person  who  has  not 
yet  put  in  his  claim.  It  ub  probable  that  by  a  little  research,  the  rise  and  pro- 
gress of  this  preparation  might  be  traced.even  as  far  back  as  the  days  of  Cul- 
pepper or  Quincy ;  and  we  feel  bound,  as  a  matter  of  justice,  to  recognise  the 
claims  of  each  "  inventor."  But  we  think  future  communications  on  this 
•uljeet  would  be  more  adapted  for  the  cover  of  this  Journal  than  for  the  body 
of  the  work. 

Ak  Absociatb.— We  have  already  published  a  formula  for  Gingeb  Beeb. 
See  vol  ii.,  page  778. 

R.  G.  M. — (1.)  The  sample  of  unguentum  hydrargyri  nitratis,  although 
slij^tly  discoloured,  appears  in  other  respects  to  be  very  good.  We  believe 
it  is  impossible  entirely  to  guard  against  discolouration  by  keeping,  and  dilu- 
tion witn  other  ointments.  (2.)  In  reply  to  the  following  remark  in  Rennie's 
Dispensatory,  quoted  by  R.  G.  M. :  *'  I  should  have  thought  Mr.  Brande  un- 
derstood Chemistry  better  than  to  prescribe  plumbi  acetas  with  rose  water ! !" 
[We  have  only  to  observe,  we  should  have  thought  Mr.  Rennie  understood 
Chemistry  better  than  to  confound  rose  water  with  infusion  of  roses,  which  he 
has  evidently  done  in  this  case.] 

£.  B.,  M.  P,  S.  ought  to  read  his  Pharmacopoeia. 

M.  P.  S.  (Hull)  appears  to  have  mistaken  chloride  of  lime  for  chloride  of 
calcium. 

"Phabmacien"  (Liverpool)*— We  believe  that  the  atr-fwnip  is  almost 
universally  used,  for  obtaining  a  vacuum  in  the  appazatiis  for  preparing  ex- 
tracts m vacuo, 

"BxTRACT."— Hooper's  Medical  Dictionary,  price  £1  lOi. 

3).— Nux  vomica  is  sometimee  called  "  crowfig,"  or/'  crows'-eyea." 

We  received  the  description  of  Mr.  Buckle's  vessel  for  preserving  leeches 

too  late  for  insertion  this  month ;  and  must  therefore,  in  the  mean  mne,  refer 

em  readers  to  die  advertisement  on  the  cover. 

Mo.  D.— (1.^  We  are  not  acquainted  with  any  recognised  formula  for 
unguentum  creta  comp.,  except  the  unguentum  plumbi  comp.,  P.  L.  (2.) 
See  voL  ii.,  page  148.  (3.)  Yes.  (4.)  The  subject  is  not  withm  our  pro- 
vince. (5.)  We  should  thixJc  the  deposit  alluded  to  should  be  removea  by 
mechanical,  not  chemical,  means. 

A.  P.  S.  (Newcastle). — We  are  not  acquainted  with  any  method  which  m 
could  recommend  for  depriving  rancid  castor  oil  of  its  taste  and  smdL 

W.  W.  M.  (Bath.)— The  question  could  not  be  answered  without  a  caieftd 
luialyaif  of  the  snbstanoe,  which  we  can  scarcely  be  expedml  to  nndertalDS. 

F«  W.^— A  peiBon  in  business  on  his  own  account  cannot  eontume  to  be 
an  As[K>ciate. 
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Mr.  BuBOBSS  saggMts  the  ettablisliment  of  a  fociety  nmHar  to  the  Syden- 
ham, for  the  publication  of  works  on  Pharmacy  at  a  cheap  rate.  [Our  Cone* 
epondent  forgets  that  the  copyright  of  such  works  is  priTate  property.] 

J,  G.  (Bath)  states,  that 'some  medical  men  in  Bath  frequently  order 
"  Confectio  ferri  comp»"  which  is  made  only  by  a  certain  Chemist.  J.  G. 
wishes  to  obtain  the  formula,  **  that  all  may  stand  a  £ur  chance.''  [If  the 
Chemist  alluded  to  will  send  us  the  formula,  we  shall  be  happy  to  publish  it, 
we  have  no  other  means  of  obtaining  the  information.] 

£.  B.^The  French  periodicals  may  be  obtained  of  Bailiiere,  Regent 
Street ;  Dulau,  Soho  Square,  and  other  dealers  in  foreign  works. 

T.  H.— An  Associate  who  voluntarily  submits  to  be  examined  for  his 
Diploma  as  a  Member,  could  not,  if  rejected,  claim  it  on  the  ground  that  he 
had  joined  the  Society  before  July  1, 1842. 

**AFoina>EB"  inquires  (1.)  whether  a  preparation  called  "  JDam£rKoii 
*'  Coffte^  strongly  recommended  by  the  most  eminent  of  the  Faculty,  in  prefer- 
"  ence  to  the  heieiting  properties  of  Co£fee  and  Tea,  as  a  most  wholesome  and 
**  agreeable  breakfast  beverage  in  all  bilious  and  liver  complaints,  and  affec^ 
'*  tions  of  the  viscera  (prepared  by  a  peculiar  proce8s),"i8  subject  to  the  Coffee 
licence,  or  a  medicine  stamp.  [We  think  the  preparation  is  **  between 
Scylla  and  Charybdis,"  but  may  possibly  escape  both.]  (2).  We  have  under- 
stood that  Cayenne  pepper  is,  according  to  the  letter  of  the  law,  included  in 
the  term  pepper,  'm  reference  to  the  licence. 

'*  A-  Yonvo  Chsmzbt"  inquires,  how  the  marks  made  by  sailors  on  their 
«.  hands  or  arms  can  be  removed  7    [These  marks  are  generally  made  by  means 
of  gunpowder  introduced  under  die  cuticle,  and  they  are  indelible,  except 
by  excision,  which  would  leave  a  scar]. 

W.  B.  (Barnstaple)  wishes  for  a  formula  for  making  Anchovy  paste. 

FsATEB  "  requires  a  formula  for  varnish,  for  patent  kadier  boott ;  also  a 
goothing  ^rup  for  children  during  dentition.  [Perhaps  some  of  our  readers 
can  fiirni^  the  former.  The  latter  is  a  dangerous  remedy,  which  we  dare 
not  recommend  without  medical  advice.] 

"  A  CoBikE8FOin>EMT  "  (Tavistock),  wishes  to  find  a  good  preparation  for 
the  backs  of  paper  labels.  A  solution  of  two  parts  of  common  gum  arabic  or 
Moegal,  with  one  part  of  sugar,  is  sometimes  used ;  we  have  been  informed 
that  dextrme  or  British  gum  answers  the  purpose  better. 

M.  P.  S.  (City),  thinks  it  very  desirable  that  a  standard  preparation  of 
fluid  extract  of  sarsapariUa  should  be  introduced  by  authority,  as  much  in- 
convenience arises  fimn  the  want  of  uniformity  in  the  strength  of  the  prepara- 
tions sold  under  that  name.    [We  concur  in  this  opinion.] 

J.  W.  W.  inquires,  whether  it  is  likely  that  a  Branch  School  of  Pharmacy 
will  be  established  in  Leeds  ?  [Branch  Schools  are  likely  to  spring  up  in 
localities  where  a  demand,  and  facilities  exist;  we  have  no  means  of  ascer- 
taining whether  this  be  the  case  in  Leeds.] 

J.  W.  (Liverpool)  states,  that  many  Associates  are  deiirous  for  the  esta- 
blishment of  a  School  of  Pharmacy  in  that  city;  and  suggests  the  propriety  of 
taking  some  active  steps  for  this  purpose.  [We  recommend  our  Corres- 
pondent to  consalt  the  local  secretary,  Mr.  G.  Thompson,  on  the  subject. 
Such  proceedings  ought  to  emanate  from  the  members  of  the  locality,  who 
should  communicate  with  the  Council  when  they  have  a  definite  plan  to 
propose.] 

W.  H.  R.  (Plvmouth).— (1.)  Pure  chlorine.  (2.)  We  are  not  acquainted 
with  the  work  uluded  to. 
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*'  Cmu  "  inquired*  whellier  the  books  in  the  Libmy  of  the  Societv  can  be 
bonrowed*  and  alludes  to  the  difficulty  of  taking  advantage  of  them  vhUe  they 
remain  on  the  dieWes  in  Bloomsbury  Square.  [It  has  not  been  decided  to 
form  a  circulating  library.  For  this  purpose  several  duplicates  of  the  books 
most  in  demand  would  be  necessary,  and  the  collection  is  not  sufficiently  ex- 
tensiye  at  present] 

M.  S.  H.— For  information  on  the  electrotype  process,  we  must  refer  onr 
Correspondent  to  Mr.  Smee's  work  on  the  sulgect. 

"  A  LoHDON  AS80CXA.TB.*— Phillips's  translation  of  the  London  Phaima- 
oopoeia. 

A«  P.  S.  (Norwich).-— Common  soft  soap  is  made  with  fish  oil,  tallow,  and 
potash*  A  more  pure  kind  is  ordered  to  be  prepared  for  medicinal  purposes 
with  olive  oil  and  potash.  The  process  for  making  soaps  is  descril^d  in 
most  works  on  Chemistry. 

A.  P.  S. — ^It  is  contrary  to  the  laws  of  the  Phabmacbutical  Societt  for 
Members  to  practise  Medicine  and  Surgery,  whether  in  this  country  or  abroad. 
We  are  unable  to  state  the  amount  of  salary  given  to  Assistants  in  India. 

"  YiKDEX,"  in  reference  to  the  article  in  our  last  number,  on  "  Remune- 
ration for  Labour,"  alludes  to  the  hardships,  privations,  and  inadequate  sala« 
ries  of  Assistants ;  the  difficult^r  of  acquinng  a  scientific  knowledge  of  their 
business ;  the  injury  which  their  health  often  sustains  ftom  close  application, 
observing,  that  the  subject  claims  the  attention  of  the  pHARMACSuncaL 
SooxTT.  [We  admit  that  there  are  some  grounds  for  these  complaints ;  and 
our  remarks,  in  jpage  270,  are  intended  to  appl^  to  the  Chemist  in  evenr  stage 
of  his  progress,  nrom  his  becoming  an  apprentice  until  after  he  has  embarked 
in  busmess  for  himselC  Assistants  are  m  a  state  of  probation,  Aroug^  which 
their  employers  have  passed ;  and  although  the  period  of  servitude  varies  in 
duration,  according  to  the  circumstances  and  talents  of  each  individual,  all 
must  pass  through  it.  We  hope  the  time  will  arrive  when  the  hardships 
alluded  to  will  be  diminished ;  and  have  no  doubt  that  the  next  generation  of 
Assistants  will  derive  benefit  from  the  exertions  which  are  now  in  progress  to 
raise  the  character  and  amend  the  regulations  of  one  branch  of  the  profession. 

Mr.  Pain. — ^The  arrangements  respecting  Fees  on  Apprenticeship,  and  the 
amount  of  advantages  to  be  granted  to  Apprentices,  being  optional  between  the 
parties  concerned,  a  society  could  not  exercise  any  controul  over  these  mat- 
ters. We  shall  probably  have  occasion  to  ofiier  a  few  general  remarks  on  this 
subject  at  a  future  time. 

^  A  Cohrbspondbnt"  (.Northampton)  has  sent  us  the  shopbill  of  a  person 
who  styles  himself  a  Prescribing  Druggistt  and  states,  that "  Diseases  of  everr 
kind  are  skilfully  and  judiciously  treated."  The  list  of  *'  infallible  remedies, ' 
•«  sure  cures,"  and  ''delicious  dnnks,"  is  amusing.  The  author  of  this  curious 
document  is  not  a  Member  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society. 

J.  S.  and  W.  C.  are  referred  to  the  notice  inside  the  cover  of  this  Journal, 
also  to  a  notice  in  the  same  part  of  our  last  numtier. 

K.  L.  L — See  yoL  ii.,  No.  8,  and  page  339  of  this  number ;  and  stndy 
the  Pharmacopoeia. 

Advertisements  to  Mr.  Churchill,  Princes  Street,  Soho. 

Instructions  from  Members  and  Associates,  respecting  the 
transmission  of  the  Journal,  to  Mr.  Smith,  17,  Bloomsbury 
Square,  before  the  20tli  of  the  month. 

Other  Communications  to  The  Editor,  338,  Oxford  Slreet 
(before  the  20th,  if  answers  be  desired  in  the  ensuing  number). 
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THE  SALE  OF  SPIRITS  OF  WINE. 

We  reported  in  our  nmnber  for  October,  that  the  Council,  in 
order,  if  possible,  to  arriye  at  s  more  definite  and  satisfactory 
understanding  respecting  the  actual  state  of  the  intricate  laws 
on  this  subject,  had  determined  to  take  Counsel's  opinion.  Mr. 
Seijeant  Talfourd,  the  stending  Counsel  of  the  Society,  being 
out  of  town  at  the  time,  the  case  was  laid  before  Mr.  Hill,  the 
tenor  of  whose  opinion  did  not  support  the  right  of  Chemists, 
according  to  the  letter  of  the  law,  to  sell  spirits,  while  it  left  the 
question,  in  reference  to  the  intention  and  object  of  the  acts,  suf«- 
ficiently  open  to  admit  of  litigation.  On  the  return  of  Mr. 
Seijeant  Talfourd,  it  was  thought  desirable  to  apply  to  that 
gentleman  for  his  opinion  on  tiie  points  at  issue,  and  also  for 
advice  as  to  the  course  which  ought  to  be  pursued. 

The  opinion  of  Mr.  Seijeant  Talfourd  contained  a  yery  dear 
and  complete  elucidation  of  the  bearing  of  the  several  Acts  of 
Parliament  on  the  subject,  and  was  no  less  conclusive  than  that 
of  Mr.  HiU,  as  to  the  illeg^ty  of  selling  spirits,  under  any  cir- 
cumstances, without  a  licence,  according  to  the  letter  of  the 
statutes.  It  concluded  by  a  recommendation  to  adopt  measures 
for  obttuning,  if  posrible,an  alteration  in  the  law,  as  the  only  means 
of  relieving  the  Chemists  from  the  annoyance  to  which  they  are 
at  present  liable. 

The  Council  accordingly  appointed  a  deputotion  to  confer  with 
the  Governmeut  on  this  subject,  and  the  official  report  of  the  con* 
ference  which  took  place  will  be  Found  in  the  following  pages. 

VOL.  III.  2    a 
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THE  DEPUTATION 

AFFOIBTED  BT  THE  COimCIL  TO  COKFER  WITH  THE  QOYERKMENT 

ON  THE  SALE  OF  SPIRITS  OF  WINE, 

Report: 

That  an  official  application  was  made  to  the  President  of 
the  Board  of  Trade,  requesting  that  he  would  grant  them  the 
favour  of  an  interview*  The  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  tent 
an  immediate  reply,  recommending  an  application  to  the  Lords  of 
the  Treasury,  who,  on  receipt  of  the  communication  from  the 
Secretary,  referred  the  question  to  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer. 

On  Thursday,  the  2 1st  of  December,  the  Deputation  had  the 
honour  of  an  interview  with  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  in 
the  presence  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Excise,  by  whom 
they  were  courteously  received.  The  Vice-President  having 
described  the  present  difficulties  and  annoyance  to  which  the 
members  of  the  trade  are  exposed,  and  respectfully  requested 
that  the  subject  might  be  taken  into  consideration,  with  a  view  of 
introducing  some  alteration  in  the  iaws^  which  might  remedy  the 
evil,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  observed,  that  the  ques- 
tion was  involved  in  much  difficulty.  It  had  always  been  the 
object  of  the  Legislature  to  place  the  sale  of  spirits  under  such 
regulations,  that  its  sale,  as  a  beverage,  should  be  restricted 
rigidly  to  those  who  are  licensed  retailers;  and  however  de- 
sirable it  might  be  to  enable  the  Chemists  to  sell  it,  in  certain 
cases  which  appeared  to  come  within  their  province,  the  privilege, 
if  granted,  would  be  liable  to  abuse,  since  any  person  calling 
himself  a  Chemist,  might,  if  he  thought  proper,  become  a  retailer 
of  intoxicating  beverages,  which,  although  the  same  might  not 
be  drunk  on  the  premises,  would  be  injurious  to  those  persons 
who  are  duly  licensed,  and  would  also  be  calculated  to  frustrate 
the  general  measures  of  the  government  in  restraining  intem- 
perance. He  also  intimated  that  a  similar  application  had  been 
made  to  him  by  the  Oilmen,  who  equally  considered  it  a  hardship 
that  they  were  interdicted  from  selling  spirits  of  wine,  while 
obliged,  in  the  course  of  trade,  to  supply  the  public  with  articles 
used  with  it  for  domestic  purposes  ;  so  that  another  great  door 
of  probable  abuse  must  be  opened,  if,  while  conceding  the 
privilege  to  the  Chemists,  the  Legislature  were  urged  to  grant  it 
also  to  the  Oilmen. 
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It  was  respectfally  snggested  by  the  Deputation,  that  the  rec- 
tified spirit  required  and  sold  by  Chemists,  was  not  adapted  for 
use  as  a  beverage«-4hat  it  was  not  generally  kept  or  sold  by 
licensed  victuallers,  who  appear  indifferent  on  the  subject — that 
the  Chemists  were  desirous  of  selling  it,  not  so  much  on  account 
of  the  profit  to  be  derived  from  its  sale,  which  is  very  trifling,  but 
as  a  matter  of  necessity ;  and  that  the  sale  being  restricted  to  a 
limited  quantity,  and  from  being  consumed. on  the  premises  under 
suitable  penalties,  any  abuse  of  the  permission  might  be  pre* 
vented  ;  besides  which,  they  conceived  the  case  of  the  Chemists 
very  different  from  that  of  the  Oilmen,  inasmuch  as  the  former 
were  absolutely  compelled  to  keep  the  article  as  a  Medicine,  and 
also  for  Chemical  and  Scientific  purposes.  If,  too,  the  Govern- 
ment objected  to  throw  open  the  privilege  to  the  trade  generally, 
the  Deputation  said,  that  they  appeared  there  as  the  representa- 
tives of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society,  and  without  presuming  to 
dictate  the  extent  to  which  the  permission  might  be  granted,  they 
solicited  the  boon  on  behalf  of  their  constituents. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  seemed  still  to  object  to  the 
sale  of  spirits  of  wine  in  small  quantities^  as  the  very  thing  most 
open  to  abuse ;  and  stated,  that  in  consequence  of  the  very 
general  opposition  manifested  to  the  Bill  introduced  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  passed  by  them,  for  the  '*  Sale  of  Liqueurs  in 
Quart  Bottles  only,"  it  had  been  thrown  out  by  the  House  of 
Lords.  Neither  did  he  unequivocally  acknowledge  the  justice  of 
the  remark  made,  that  more  harm  might  accrue  to  public  morals 
by  the  necessity  of  sending  servants  to  the  ginshop  for  spirits  of 
wine,  rather  than  allow  it  to  be  procured  from  the  Chemist, 
although  he  admitted  that  the  substitution  of  gin  for  spirits  of 
wine  in  cleaning  plate  was  decidedly  objectionable. 

Reference  was  then  made  by  the  Deputation  to  the  opinion 
advanced  by  the  Board  of  Excise,  that  a  good  deal  of  spirits  of 
wine  which  had  never  paid  duty  was  consumed  by  Chemists  and 
Druggists ;  and  it  was  shown  that  such  spirit  was  not  fit  for  sale  in 
its  unmixed  state,  while  there  was  no  doubt  much  had  been  con- 
sumed by  the  cheap  manufacturers  of  ether  and  sweet  spirits  of 
nitre — a  fact  with  which  the  Excise  are  very  well  acquainted. 
The  Deputation  also  took  occasion  to  assure  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  of  their  unfeigned  desire  to  obtain  merely  the  sale 
of  spirits  of  wine  properly  rectified  and  duly  permitted  from  the 
Distiller. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Excise  stated,  that,  with  regard 
to  the  informations  recently  laid,  it  had  been  the  desire  of  the 
Board  to  exercise  the  power  it  possessed,  with  discretion  and  a  due 
allowance  for  the  circumstances  of  each  particular  case :  that  of 
the  very  numerous  informations  which  had  been  laid  (and  all  of 
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which  had  come  under  his  personal  cc^izance),  a  very  small  pro- 
portion had  been  acted  upon  ;  and  ia  every  case  in  which  it  could 
be  shown  that  the  vendor  believed  it  to  be  required  for  any  medi- 
cinal purpose,  the  information  had  been  quashed.  Although, 
therefore,  the  Excise  possessed  the  power  of  enforcing  the  penalty 
in  every  case,  the  Board  exercised  such  discretion  in  the  matter 
as»  the  Chairman  contended ,  ought  to  be  considered  a  sufficient 
protection  to  the  Chemists  and  Druggists ;  and  as  every  charge 
was  decided  on  its  own  merits,  the  ground  of  each  was  carefully 
ascertained,  and  reference  made  to  the  customary  nature  of  the 
business  as  well  as  character  of  the  party  implicated. 

It  was  respectfully  submitted  by  the  Deputation,  that  this  state 
of  the  law  was  by  no  means  satisfactory,  since  it  exposed  indivi- 
duals, especially  those  residing  in  country  towns  or  remote  dis- 
tricts, to  various  annoyances  from  the  officious  interference  of 
excisemen  and  others ;  and  that,  although  the  Board  might  be 
desirous  of  acting  with  the  greatest  fairness  and  leniency,  it  was 
impossible  to  control  the  inferior  officers  employed,  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  prevent  the  occasional,  if  not  frequent  exercise  of 
arbitrary  power  in  an  unjust  manner,  in  individual  cases  in  which 
the  Board  would  have  no  means  of  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the 
facts,  except  through  the  parties  acting  as  accusers.  The  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  said,  that  it  was  impossible  entirely  to 
prevent  improper  conduct  on  the  part  of  individuals  while  it 
was  by  no  means  the  wish  of  the  Government  to  press  any  of  the 
Revenue  Laws  to  an  undue  and  oppressive  extent;  and  the 
Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Excise  declared,  that  in  the  present  in- 
stance, informations  could  only  be  received  from  an  Excise  officer, 
and  in  the  event  of  an  abuse  of  his  authority  being  discovered, 
he  would  certainly  be  reprimanded,  if  not  discharged. 

A  brief  Memorial  embodying  the  prayer  of  the  Council,  was 
then  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
who  said  that  he  would  give  the  subject  his  serious  attention. 

On  a  review  of  the  whole  interview,  the  Deputation  would  ob- 
serve, that  the  Government  seem  to  object  to  the  relaxation  of 
the  existing  statutes,  unless  some  means  could  be  devised  for  pre- 
serving the  main  principle  and  intention  of  the  Legislature  in  mak- 
ing from  time  to  time  the  various  laws  which  regulate  the  sale  of 
spirituous  liquors — means  which  it  seems  very  difficult  to  suggest, 
inasmuch  as  the  expense  of  a  Licence  specially  granted  tor  the 
purpose,  or  any  supervision  from  the  Excise,  would  be  very  objec- 
tionable, as  was  stated  by  the  Deputation.  At  the  same  time  it 
is  clear,  that  while  at  present  no  mdulgence  will  be  exercised  in 
the  permission  to  sell  spirits  of  wine  for  indiscriminate  use,  there 
is  no  desire  on  the  part  of  the  Board  of  Excise  to  deprive  the 
public  of  the  power  to  obtain  it  from  the  Chemist  and  Druggist, 
when  it  is  clearly  and  unequivocally  required  for  the  alleviation 
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of  any  bodily  ailment  or  disease :  and  the  Deputation  are  not 
without  hope  that  some  advantage  may  possibly  arise  from  the 
steps  the  Council  have  taken. 

[The  Council,  in  presenting  this  Report  to  the  Members  at  large,  regret 
that  their  endeavours  hare  not  been  attended  with  a  more  decided  result ; 
while  they  trust  that  the  subject  has  been  brought  befoxe  the  notice  of  the 
Qoyemment,  in  a  manner  calculated  to  engage  its  serious  consideration.  In 
the  mean  time,  they  are  anxious  to  impress  upon  the  Members  the  necessity 
of  instrocting  their  Assistants  not  to  furnish  Spirits  of  Wine  to  their 
customers,  unless  for  absolute  medical  use.] 


On  Wednesday  evening,  the  27th  of  December,  was  deli- 
vered a 

LECTURE 

ON  THE  PREPARATION  OF  ETHERS. 

BY  MR.  REDWOOD. 

He  Stated  that  the  subject  of  the  lecture  was  intended  to  com- 
prehend, some  of  the  practical  details  connected  witli  the  pre- 
paration of  those  ethers  which  are  used  in  medicine,  together  with 
a  description  of  their  chemical  compositions,  and  of  the  nature  of 
the  reactions  which  are  supposed  to  take  place  during  their 
formation. 

"There  are  four  kinds  of  ether  kept  by  the  Pharmaceutist  for 
medicinal  use  ;  namely,  ether  (properly  so  called,  but  commonly 
called  sulphuric  ether],  nitrous  or  hyponitrous  ether,  acetic  ether, 
and  hydrochloric  (commonly  called  chloric)  ether. 

*^  These  are  all  derived,  as  regards  their  leading  characters,  from 
the  same  source,  that  is  alcohol ;  and  the  three  last  named,  owe 
their  distinguishing  characteristics  to  certain  acids,  or  the  products 
of  the  decomposition  of  acids,  employed  in  their  preparation." 

The  composition  of  these  ethers  was  explained  together  with 
that  of  alcohol,  and  it  was  shown  that  (sulphuric)  ether  bears  a 
more  simple  relation  to  alcohol,  in  composition,  than  either  of 
the  others;  for  which  reason  it  was  selected  as  the  first  to  be 
described. 

A  brief  sketch  of  the  history  of  the  introduction  of  ether,  as  a 
chemical  and  medicinal  agent,  was  given.  The  lecturer  stated, 
that  it  would  probably  be  interesting  to  many  present  to  know, 
that  the  Chemist  who  first  manufactured  ether  on  anything  like 
a  commercial  scale,  was  Mr.  Godfrey,  the  founder  of  the  house  of 
Godfrey  and  Cooke,  of  Southampton  Street  A  formula  for  the 
preparation  of  ether  had  been  published  so  far  back  as  the  year 
1540;  and  allusion  was  made  to  the  same  product,  in  chemical 
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Stings  eyeo  before  thin  Ume;  but  very  little  attentioii  was 
directed  to  it  until  the  publication  of  a  paper  on  the  subject  in  the 
Philosophical  Transactions  for  1730,  by  Dr.  Frobenius,  a  Ger- 
man. This  Dr.  Frobenius  and  Mr.  Godfrey  ^  had  been  engaged 
as  operators  in  Mr.  Boyle's  laboratory,  where  several  experimaits 
were  performed  on  the  preparation  and  properties  of  ether,  by 
Mr.  Boyle  and  Sir  Isaac  Newton.  These  distinguished  philoso- 
phersy  however,  had  not  succeeded  in  obtaining  ether»  excepting 
in  small  quantity,  as  they  had  used  equal  volumes  of  oil  of  vitriol 
and  spirit  of  wine  for  its  production.  In  Dr.  Frobenius's  paper, 
already  alluded  to,  the  process  then  adopted  for  the  preparation 
of  ether  is  not  described ;  but  a  note  is  appended  to  this  paper, 
by  Mr.  Godfrey,  stating  that  it  was  made  in  his  laboratory,  from 
whence  it  could  be  obtained  in  any  quantity.  About  eleven 
years  afterwards,  several  communications  having  been  sent  by 
Chemists  from  Paris,  Germany,  Italy,  and  elsewhere,  requesting 
information  as  to  the  details  of  the  process  recommended  by  Dr. 
Frobeniusy  **  Abstracts  of  the  original  papers  communicated  to 
the  Royal  Society  by  Slgismond  Augustus  Frobenius,  M.D., 
concerning  his  Spiritus  Viki  JEtiiereus,  collected  by  C.  Moa- 
TIMER,  M.D.,  Secretary  to  the  Royal  Society,*'  were  published  in 
the  Philosophical  Transactions  for  1741,  and  these  contain  a  full 
account  of  the  process.  Equal  parts  by  weight  of  oil  of  vitriol 
and  highly  rectiBed  spirit  of  wine,  are  directed  to  be  distilled, 
until  a  dense  liquid  begins  to  pass  over ;  when  the  process  is  to 
be  stopped,  the  distilled  liquor  removed  from  the  receiver,  and 
when  the  contents  of  tlie  retort  have  cooled,  half  as  much  more 
spirit  as  that  originally  used,  is  to  be  added,  and  the  distillation 
again  continued.  This  addition  of  more  spirit  and  renewal  of 
the  process,  is  directed  to  be  repeated  as  long  as  any  ether  is  pro- 
duced. Directions  are  also  given  for  the  rectiEcation  of  the  dis« 
tilled  product. 

**  The  process  adopted  by  the  manufacturer  even  at  the  present 
day,  differs  not  materially  from  this." 

The  lecturer  now  proceeded  to  describe  some  of  the  leading 
properties  of  ether,  and  then  passed  to  the  consideration  of  its 
composition,  and  the  supposed  relation  which  it  bears  to  alcohol, 
the  latter  being  viewed  as  a  hydrate  of  ether. 

The  process  of  etherification  consisting  essentially  in  the 
separation  of  ether  from  water,  or  the  elements  of  water,  with 
which  it  is  chemically  combined  in  the  state  of  alcohol,  it  had 
been  supposed  by  many,  that  the  action  of  the  oil  of  vitriol  em- 
ployed in  the  process,  depended  solely  on  its  hygrometric  pro- 
perty. 

*  Mr.  Godfrey's  zeal  name  waa  Godfrey  Hankwitz,  but  on  entering  into 
busmess,  he  dropped  the  latter  name  as  sounding  too  exotic 
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The  error  of  this  opinion  was  pointed  out.  Some  of  the  lead- 
ing phenomena  which  ensue  on  the  distillation  of  mixtures  of  oil 
of  vitriol  and  spirit  of  wine,  were  explained  and  exemplified,  the 
nature  of  the  product  being  shown  to  vary  according  to  the  pro- 
portions of  the  ingredients,  and  the  heat  applied  during  the  pro- 
cess. The  temperature  most  conducive  to  the  production  of 
ether,  was  stated  to  be  280^,  a  point  which  appeared  not  to 
yary  according  to  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere^  as  it  was  stated, 
oa  the  authority  of  Kuhlmann,  that  if  a  mixture  of  equal  parts 
of  oil  of  vitriol  and  spirit  of  wine  (such  a  mixture  as,  under 
ordinary  circumstances*  produces  ether  on  being  boiled),  be  boiled 
in  vacuo  (when  of  course  the  ebullition  takes  place  at  a  much 
lower  temperature),  no  ether  is  produced,  but  spirit  of  wine. 

The  proportions  of  the  ingredients,  and  the  heat  necessary  for 
the  production  of  ether,  being  determined,  the  nature  of  the  re- 
actions which  are  supposed  to  take  place  on  mixing  the  ingredi- 
ents, and  Mr.  Hennel's  important  investigations  on  this  subject, 
were  described,  and  to  these  were  referred  the  adoption  of  new 
views,  with  regard  to  the  constitution  of  ether  and  its  combina« 
tions.  According  to  these  views,  ether  was  considered  to  be  the 
oxide  of  an  hypothetical  radical,  called  ethule  or  ethyl ;  and  the 
compound  ethers  were  salts,  consisting  of  ethule  or  its  oxide  in 
combination  with  a  salt  radical  or  acid. 

The  continnous  process  for  the  preparation  of  ether  was  now 
explained  in  accordance  with  the  views  already  developed  ;  and 
a  small  apparatus  fitted  up  on  these  principles  being  in  active 
operation  on  the  lecture-table,  a  considerable  quantity  of  ether 
was  produced  during  the  course  of  the  lecture. 

The  lecturer  next  alluded  to  the  preparation  of  nitrous  or 
hyponitrous  ether.  The  complicated  nature  of  the  reactions 
which  take  place  during  the  formation  of  this  ether  in  the  usual 
way,  by  distilling  nitric  acid  and  spirit  of  wine,  was  explained  by 
a  diagram ;  the  loss  sustained,  in  consequence  of  the  deoxidation 
of  the  nitric  acid  at  the  expense  of  a  part  of  the  spirit,  was  pointed 
out ;  and  the  advantage  of  the  process  recommended  by  Professor 
Uebig,  was  strongly  insisted  on.  An  apparatus  fitted  up  for 
the  production  of  nitrous  ether  by  this  process,  was  put  into 
operation. 

The  time  admitted  only  of  a  brief  allusion  to  the  methods  of 
obtaining  acetic  ether  and  hydrochloric  ether. 


872 
PHARMACEUTICAL  MEETING, 

JANUABY  lOth,  1844. 
MR.  PAYKB,  VICE-PRESIDENT,  IN  THE  CHAIR. 


THE  VICE-PRESIDENTS  ADDRESS. 

I  SHOULD  be  guilty  of  a  great  dereliction  of  duty,  and  sadly 
wanting  in  respect  to  departed  excellence,  if  I  were  to  assume  the 
chair  this  evening  without  taking  some  especial  notice  of  the  me- 
lancholy event  which  has  occurred  since  we  last  had  the  pleasure 
of  meeting,  and  of  which  you  are  all,  most  probably,  by  this  time 
informed — I  allude  to  the  decease  of  our  late  venerable  and  vene- 
rated President,  William  Allen.  I  should,  at  the  same  time, 
be  equally  far  from  showing  real  respect  towards  the  memory  of 
such  a  man,  if  I  were  to  indulge  in  anything  like  an  elaborate 
eulogium  on  his  character  and  worth.  They  need  no  praise  of 
mine;  but  are  known,  and  I  trust  appreciated,  through  every 
region  of  the  earth,  where  the  energies  of  British  benevolence  have 
been  extended  for  the  relief  of  suffering  humanity. 

My  wish,  in  an  assembly  like  the  present,  is  merely  to  give 
a  slight  sketch — and  it  can  be  but  a  very  slight  one — of  hi» 
career,  as  it  stands  connected  with  those  scientific  objects  for 
which  our  Society  is,  i  n  a  great  measure,  instituted ;  and  to 
touch  hastily  upon  a  few  leading  particulars  of  his  professional 
education  and  pursuits,  which,  while  they  exhibit  the  talents  and 
assiduity  of  our  lamented  friend,  are,  I  think,  calculated  to  encou- 
rage us  all  to  imitate  his  example^  and  may  in  an  especial  manner 
serve  as  a  stimulus  to  our  younger  brethren,  in  aiming  at  a  like 
standing  in  our  own  particular  department  of  the  profession,  which 
is  alone  attainable  by  the  exhibition  of  real  principle,  sound 
knowledge,  suavity  of  manners,  and  unwearied  diligence. 

William  Allen  was  the  son  of  Job  Allen,  an  exemplary  mem- 
ber of  the  Society  of  Friends,  and  a  silk  manufacturer  in  Spital- 
fields;  and  was  born  on  the  29th  of  August,  1770.  It  was  hi» 
father's  intention  to  have  brought  him  up  to  his  own  business; 
but  having  shown,  while  at  home  with  his  parents,  a  taste  for  che- 
mical and  other  pursuits  connected  with  medicine,  he  was  placed 
in  the  establishment  at  Plough  Court,  then  belonging  to  the  late 
Joseph  Gumey  Bevan,  under  whose  able  care  William  Allen  first 
acquired  a  practical  knowledge  of  Chemistry,  and  whom  he 
eventually  succeeded  in  the  concern  ;  and  here,  as  evincing  his 
thirst  for  knowledge,  and  his  industry  in  the  pursuit  of  it,  I  may 
mention,  that  he  was  accustomed  to  rise  at  four  or  five  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  and  sedulously  apply  himself  to  study,  the  usual 
hours  of  business  being  fully  occupied.  This  habit  of  early  rising 
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eontinaed  to  abide  with  him  throagh  life.  He  afterwards  attended 
the  several  courses  of  lectures  at  the  Borough  Hospitals  on  the 
various  subjects  connected  with  his  profession. 

Shortly  afler  he  came  into  the  concern  at  Plough  Court  he 
vras  joined  by  his  friend  Luke  Howard — the  firm  being  Allen  and 
Howard,  well  known  at  that  time  as  one  of  the  few  houses  where 
chemical  re-agents  could  be  procured  ;  they  together  established 
the  laboratory  at  Plaistow,  which,  at  the  expiration  of  the  part- 
nership, was  conducted  by  Luke  Howard,  William  Allen  retaining 
the  town  business. 

I  am  unable  to  state  precisely  the  date  of  his  earliest  connexion, 
as  a  public  lecturer,  with  the  medical  school  of  Guy*s  Hospital ; 
but  I  believe  it  was  about  the  year  1804.  His  coadjutors  in  the 
course,  of  lectures  on  Chemistry  were  successively  the  late  Dr. 
Babington,  then  the  late  Dr.  Marcet,  and  afterwards  Dr.  Bostock 
«— all  names  eminent  in  the  annals  of  Science.  In  that  esta- 
blishment the  several  branches  of .  Experimental  Philosophy 
formed  a  separate  course,  which  exclusively  devolved  on  William 
Allen.  It  was  about  the  same  time,  too,  that  he  accepted  the 
chair  of  Experimental  Philosophy  at  the  Royal  Institution, 
which  he  occupied  for  several  years*  From  the  professorship 
at  Guy's  Hospital  he  did  not  wholly  retire  till  die  year  1827  ; 
and  I  have  in  my  possession  a  copy  of  the  substance  of  an  ad- 
dress to  the  students,  at  the  close  of  his  course  on  Experimental 
Philosophy,  which  he  was  so  kind  as  to  give  me  in  one  of  my  in- 
terviews with  him,  on  the  business  of  this  Society.  Did  time 
permit,  I  should  have  been  much  gratiBed  in  being  able  to  give 
you  an  extract  from  it,  on  the  indestructibilit^r  of  matter,  and  its 
resolution  into  and  varied  combination  of  proximate  and  ultimate 

Srinciples,  a  subject  which  has  of  late  years  been  so  beautifully 
lustrated,  and  confirmed  by  means  of  organic  analysis.  But  the 
whole,  while  it  exhibits  the  result  of  his  meditations  as  a  philo- 
sopher, bespeaks  that  happy  discipline  of  the  human  mind,  so 
desirable  in  the  pursuit  of  science,  and  so  necessary  in  a  teacher 
of  youth — ^proving  and  enforcing  as  it  does  the  claims  of  natural 
and  revealed  Religion,  as  being  not  only  commensurate  with,  but 
paramount  to,  the  acquisition  of  every  other  species  of  knowledge 
to  Man,  as  a  reasonable  and  responsible  being. 

His  talents  as  a  philosopher  necessarily  brought  him  intohabiti 
of  intimacy  with  the  most  celebrated  men  of  science  of  the  day, 
among  others,  with  the  late  Sir  Humphry  Davy,  and  the  vene- 
xable  John  Dalton — men  to  whose  brilliant  discoveries  Che^ 
mistry  is  indebted  for  principles  of  the  most  useful  and  enduring 
character.  But  his  most  intimate  associate  and  friend  was  Wil- 
liam Haseldine  Pepys,  with  whom  he  was  for  several  years 
engaged  in  chemical  investigations,  the  more  prominent  of  which 
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werecommunicfttedtothe  Royal  Society^and  printed  in  the  PA«- 
losopkicalTransacHons  of  ISOIflSOS^Bnd  1809.  Of  this  Society 
William  Allen  was  elected  a  Fellow  in  1807^  having  been  previ- 
ously made  a  Fellow  of  the  Linneean  Society,  and  a  Member  of 
,  neveral  foreign  scientific  institutions. 

The  first  of  these  papers  related  to  the  quantity  of  carbon  in 
carbonic  acid,  and  to  the  nature  of  the  diamond — establishing  the 
accuracy  of  Lavoisier  s  previous  statements  with  respect  to  the 
former  subject,  and  confirming  the  result  of  Mr.  Smithson 
Tennant's  celebrated  experiments  on  the  latter.  Lavoisier's  esti* 
>nate  of  the  quantity  of  carbon  in  carbonic  acid  was  28  per  cent. ; 
.but  Guy  ton  de  Morveau  assigned  the  proportion  of  carbon  as 
only  17.88  in  the  100;  and  this  latter  proportion  had  continued 
to  be  ^'  adopted  in  all  the  systems  of  Chemistry."  It  was  under 
jthese  circumstances,  and  with  a  view  to  settle  the  question,  that 
^e  experiments  of  Allen  and  Pepys  were  instituted.  The  result 
«Lt  which  they  arrived  was,  that  100  parts  of  carbonic  acid  con* 
tain  28.6  of  carbon.  By  the  same  paper,  they  demonstrated  that 
the  diamond  is  pure  carbon;  that  well-burnt  charcoal,  when 
wholly  deprived  of  water,  contains  no  hydrogen,  and  that  it  is  not, 
88  was  then  supposed  by  some,  an  oxide  of  carbon.  Later  expe- 
riments have  established  the  truth,  that  carbon  is  an  elementary 
substance. 

The  other  papers,  together  with  one  communicated  as  late 
«s  1829,  refer  to  the  changes  produced  on  atmospheric  air  and 
other  gases  by  respiration,  in  which,  among  other  results,  it  may 
be  mentioned  that  the  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  emitted  in  respira* 
tion,  was  found  to  be  exactly  equal,  bulk  for  bulk,  to  the  oxygen 
consumed ;  that,  therefore,  there  is  no  reason  to  conjecture  that 
any  water  is  formed  by  a  union  of  atmospheric  oxygen  with  hy* 
drogen  in  the  lungs :  that  no  hydrogen,  nor  any  other  gas» 
appears  to  be  evolved  during  the  process  of  respiration,  and  that 
a  middle-sized  man,  of  thirty-eight  years  of  age,  gives  off  from  the 
lungs,  in  twenty-four  hours,  as  much  carbouic  acid  as  contains 
eleven  troy  ounces  of  solid  carbon.  Menzies,  according  to  Dr. 
Pereira,  in  his  Lecture  on  the  Elementary  Composition  of  Foods, 
states  the  quantity  to  be  much  higher. 

For  the  other  results  of  these  iiivestigations  I  must  refer  yon 
to  the  papers  themselves,  which  contain  an  account  of  a  most 
elaborate  series  of  experiments  and  calculations ;  but  one  senti- 
inent  in  them  I  have  transcribed,  as  worthy  of  imitation  at  all 
times,  and  as  developing  the  value  of  patient  and  laborious  in- 
yestigation.    They  say, 

**  We  have  thought  it  right  to  give  a  simple  statement  of  facts ; 
in  no  one  instance  have  we  endeavoured  to  strain  or  accommo* 
date  them  to  suit  any  particular  theory,  being  fully  aware,  that 
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every  experiment  carefully  made  and  faithfally  recorded,  will 
remain  an  immutable  truth  to  the  end  of  time ;  while  hypothecs 
are  conBtantly  varying^  and  even  the  most  beautiful  theories  aie 
liable  to  change." 

Another  interesting  object  of  science  with  William  Allen,  a«l 
one  which  he  pursued  with  great  delight,  when  relaxation  from 
public  duties  permitted,  was  Astronomy — ^possessing  the  facilities 
of  an  observatory,  as  well  as  some  valuable  instruments* 

With  the  view  of  being  set  at  liberty  to  pursue  those  various 
objects  of  a  philanthropic  character,  to  which  so  large  a  portion  of 
his  life  was  afterwards  devoted,  he  withdrew,  many  years  sinee^ 
from  personal  attention  to  the  business  in  Plough  Court — the  caie 
of  which  latterly  devolved  exclusively  on  his  partners  in  that  con- 
cern ;  and  though  continuing  his  interest  in  the  advancement  of 
science,  he  applied  himself  to  the  promotion  of  objects  wbicb»  if 
less  attractive  in  the  eyes  of  men,  n»ay,  without  at  all  depreciating 
the  value  of  scientific  research,  be  considered  as  more  immediately 
conducive  to  the  welfare  and  subservient  to  the  higher  necessities 
of  mankind.  In  these  labours  of  love,  for  the  glory  of  his  God* 
and  for  the  good  of  his  fellowmen,  he  went  down  to  the  grave  in 
a  good  old  age,  dying  in  his  seventy-fourth  year,  on  the  30tb  of 
last  month,  esteemed  and  respected  in  his  native  country,  and  in 
foreign  countries  also,  where  he  was  either  personally  or  benefi- 
cially known. 

Such,  then,  was  the  professional  career  of  William  Allen ;  and 
if  we  contemplate  it  in  connexion  with  his  private  virtues,  and 
the  prominent  part  they  led  him  to  take,  in  the  great  schemes  set 
on  foot  for  promoting  Religion,  Charity,  Education,  and  Civil 
Liberty  throughout  the  world,  we  can  readily  conceive  that 
his  reputation  would  become  most  deservedly  great,  in  the  eyes 
of  the  profession  and  the  public,  and  the  general  confidence 
and  respect  of  his  brethren  drawn  towards  himself*  We  find 
him  accordingly  applied  to  whenever  the  Chemists  and  Dn^ 
gists  were  called  together  for  any  special  purpose ;  and  at  the 
time  our  Society  was  founded,  he  was  one  of  the  few  survivors 
of  a  previous  association,  and  was  in  possession  of  its  funds  as  the 
only  remaining  Trustee.  No  sooner  had  it  become  necessary  to 
unite  die  scattered  members  of  the  trade,  for  the  preservation  of 
their  own  privileges,  than  he  evinced  his  usual  readiness  to  entet 
warmly  into  their  interests;  and  when  the  first  successful  efibrts 
were  followed  by  the  establishment  of  a  permanent  Society,  he 
was  unanimously  requested  to  become  its  first  President;  and  I 
can  truly  say,  that  while  his  age  and  increasing  infirmities,  toge» 
ther  with  the  urgent  claims  on  his  time  and  attention  from  so 
many  other  important  quarters,  prevented  his  appearing  amongst 
us  as  often  as  he  could  have  wished,  he  has  been  a  freqaent 
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attendant  at  our  Council-table,  has  presided  at  our  annual  meet- 
ings, and  has  generally  made  a  point  of  conducting  personally  the 
intercourse  held  with  the  Government  and  Corporate  bodies ;  and, 
I  must  add,  cheerfully  undertook  the  no  small  labour  of  affixing 
his  own  signature  to  upwards  of  1600  of  our  Certificates  of  mem- 
bership. 

To  bis  name  and  influence  as  well  as  to  his  advice  we  are 
more  indebted  than  perhaps  wc  are  aware  of,  and  we  have  reason 
to  feel  deeply  the  loss  we  have  sustained  in  the  removal  of  Wil- 
liam Allen,  succeeding,  too,  as  it  has,  in  a  few  short  years,  that 
of  another  estimable  but  younger  cotemporary  of  his — the  late  Mr* 
Hudson,  whose  services  to  the  trade  on  many  former  occasions, 
and  whose  prompt  and  energetic  aid  in  every  useful  and  bene- 
volent design,  ought  never  to  be  mentioned  but  with  gratitude  • 
and  respect.  I  can  only  most  sincerely  hope  that  a  large  portion 
of  their  public  spirit  will  devolve  on  their  descendants,  and  that 
all  whose  talents  and  influence  give  them  a  just  claim  to  the 
eminence  they  enjoy,  will  never  be  found  wanting  in  zealous 
exertions  to  promote  the  welfare  of  their  less  favoured  brethren, 
and  to  advance  the  scientific  art  to  which  we  all  belong. 

In  speaking  of  William  Allen  this  evening,  I  would  especially 
commend  his  example  to  you  as  a  Pharmaceutical  Chemist: 
combining  as  his  character  does,  that  of  the  man  of  science 
and  the  man  of  business  too,  we  see  in  it  the  possibility  and  the 
advantage  of  such  an  union ;  and  if  we  think  but  for  a  moment 
on  the  important  objects  which  constantly  occupy  our  time  and 
attention,  the  necessity  of  such  a  union  will  be  apparent  also. 
If  duly  impressed  with  a  sense  of  the  responsibility  which  our 
occupation  involves,  we  shall  not,  in  the  laudable  exertion  to 
establish  a  business,  forget  the  legitimate  way  of  establishing,  at 
the  same  time,  a  deserved  reputation  for  conducting  it.  i 

It  will  be  useful  moreover  for  us  all,  and  especially  for  the 
junior  members  connected  with  our  Society,  to  dwell  with  some 
attention  on  the  genieral  character  of  William  Allen — in  doing  so 
we  shall  perceive  that  Christian  principles  are  by  no  means  in- 
compatible with  the  cultivation  of  science  and  philosophy,  while 
they  are  undoubtedly  the  only  solid  basis  upon  which  to  erect  the 
superstructure  of  moral  worth— involving,  as  that  does,  sterling 
integrity  and  diffusive  benevolence ;  that,  if  we  would  establish 
A  reputation  with  a  view  to  our  own  temporal  prosperity,  or  that 
will  give  us  a  beneficial  influence  among  our  cotemporaries  or  in 
general  society,  the  safest  and  the  surest  road  is  the  cultivation 
of  such  principles,  and  the  exemplification  of  them,  in  daily  life. 
Nothing,  I  am  persuaded,  would  have  afforded  more  real  satis- 
faction to  our  deceased  President,  in  this  portion  of  his  many 
Useful  labours,  than  to  have  witnessed  the  good  effects  which  we 
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hope  the  Society  will  produce^  on  the  character  and  qualifica* 
tions  of  future  Chemists  and  Druggistn,  and  I  only  speak  the 
heartfelt  sentiments  of  those  who  have  had  the  happiness  of 
working  under  him,  when  I  add,  that  this,  and  this  only,  is  the 
reward  we  care  for  or  hope  to  receive. 

One  word  more — let  us  ever  remember  the  unceasing  counsel 
of  our  esteemed  friend,  **  Cherish  harmony  and  good  feeling  among 
yourselves/'  To  this  most  benevolent  sentiment  may  we  all  cor- 
dially respond ;  I  commend  it  to  your  consideration  from  the 
bottom  of  my  heart,  and  I  trust  we  may  all  be  enabled  to  prac- 
tise it  in  our  mutual  endeavours  to  perfect  the  work,  which,  under 
his  superintendence  and  example,  has  been  so  well  begun. 


The  Chairman  then  said,  that  the  scientific  business  of  the 
evening  would  commence  with  the  reading  of  a  paper, 

ON  THE  GALLS  OF  TEREBINTHUS  AND   PISTACIA. 

BY  H.  OUIBOU&T, 
FrofesMor  de  FEoola  d«  PhOTinarln,  Paris. 

Lv  the  circuit  of  the  medical  jury  of  the  department  of  Eure, 
made  by  M.  Ledanois  in  conjunction  with  MM.  Richard  and 
Gonillart,  2i  pharmacien  of  Bourgtheroulde  presented  to  the  jury 
a  substance,  the  nature  and  origin  of  which  he  was  ignorant  of, 
having  found  it  in  the  stock  of  his  predecessor.  This  substance, 
which  was  broken,  had  the  appearance  of  a  fragment  of  a  dried 
pericarp.  The  colour  was  reddish  grey,  it  had  no  odour,  but  a 
very  astringent  taste.  M.  Ledanois  analysed  it,  and  found  its 
composition  to  be  as  follows  :•— 

Gallic  Acid i 15 

TaoBic  Acid  or  Tannin 60 

Soft  Besin  or  Turpentine 4 

Caoutchouc 1 

Inert  residne 80 

100 
A  portion  of  this  substance  having  been  sent  me  by  M. 
Ledanois,  I  replied  at  first  that  it  resembled  the  gall  of  the  tere- 
binth, mentioned  by  certain  ancient  authors,  but  having  found 
in  my  own  stock  two  other  analogous  galls,  one  of  which  coincides 
better  with  the  gall  of  the  terebinth,  I  think  it  right  to  recapitulate 
here  the  short  descriptions  which  have  been  given  of  this 
substance,  to  describe  the  characters  of  that  which  I  possess, 
and  to  request  those  persons  who  may  have  a  better  opportunity 
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of  ideDlifying  its  origin,  to  paUish  the  informatioii  in  a  scientific 
jonnial. 

We  and  in  the  ObsenxUiims  of  Lobel  (page  538,  Hg.  2),  in 
thd  History  of  Ran  PlanU^  bjr  Clusius  (page  15),  and  in  the 
History  of  Plants^  by  Banhm  (lib.  iii,  page  279),  one  only  and 
the  same  figure  of  the  terebinth  {Pistacia  Terslnnthus),  having, 
at  the  extremity  of  the  branch,  a  gall  formed  like  a  horn,  lengtb- 
ened  and  contorted,  which  so  exactly  represents  one  which  I 
possess,  that  the  origin  of  this  appears  to  be  well  defined ;  but 
this  gall  is  not  the  one  foand  with  the  pharmacien  of  Bonrg* 
tfaeroulde.  This  bom-shaped  gall,  however,  is  not  the  only  one 
which  the  terebinth  can  produce,  for  Clusius  himself  mentiona 
another  vescicular  one,  adhering  to  the  leaves  and  to  the  branches, 
nearly  similar  to  that  of  the  leaves  of  the  elm.  Again,  J .  Bauhin 
mentions  having  observed  frequently  on  the  terebinth  an 
excrescence  similar  to  a  leathern  bottle  {outre)^  like  that  of  the 
elm,  and  at  other  times,  at  the  extremity  of  the  branches,  reddish 
horns  from  four  to  six  inches  long,  of  a  cartilaginous  substance, 
and  containing  a  viscid  humour,  in  which  are  contained  small 
aphides  (pucerons). 

According  to  the  monks,  editors  of  Mesne,  the  terebinth  bean 
two  different  fruits,  and  probably  three.  The  first  does  not 
ripen,  the  second  is  developed  in'bunches,  and  becomes  larger 
than  that  of  the  lentisc*.  The  last,  if  we  may  be  allowed  to 
give  it  this  name  (we  allude  to  the  galls),  is  constituted  like  the 
bladders  of  the  elm,  though  different  in  form  and  colour,  for  the 
former  are  lengthened,  depressed,  and  in  the  form  of  a  goat^s 
horn,  whence  the  tree  has  taken  the  name  of  cornucapras  the 
latter  are  round  like  apples,  or  oblong  like  plums,  and  of  all 
these  varieties,  some  are  partly  white,  partly  red,  others  are 
lemon-coloured  and  white,  others,  again,  greenish.  All,  when 
ripe,  are  filled  with  aphides  {pucerons). 

According  to  Belon,  the  peasants  of  Thrace  and  Macedonia 
collect  the  galls  of  the  terebinth  about  the  end  of  June,  under  the 
leaves  or  at  the  foot  of  the  branches  which  bear  the  fruit,  and 
there  they  find  a  small  gall  the  sixe  of  a  hazel-nut,  which,  if 
allowed  to  grow,  would  become  long  like  a  small  horn,  but  they 
gather  it  while  very  small,  and  sell  it  at  a  high  price  to  dye  fine 
silks  in  the  town  of  Pruse  fSingulariter^  book  i.,  c.  65).  They 
use  annually  above  6000  pounds  of  these  galls.  They  are 
hollow  within,  of  the  siee  of  small  Roman  galls,  growing  on  the 
leaves  of  the  male  terebinth.  '  When  they  are  not  gathered, 
they  grow  half  a  foot  long,  and  horn-shaped  (ibid,  book  iii., 
c  49).    Belon,  as  it  would  appear,  believes  that  all  the  galls  of 
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terebinth  form  Me  species,  and  that  thev  only  diflbr  from  their 
age;  bat  it  is  probable,  as  is  the  case  witn  the  galls  of  the  oak, 
that  cUfferent  paits  of  Uie  terebinth  ma^r  be  impregnated  bj 
different  insects,  and  jvodoce  galls  quite  dirtinct.  I  do  not  pretend 
to  conclude  from  tliis  that  the  thiee  galls  which  I  possess  are 
due  to  the  terebinth.  I  believe  them,  on  the  contrary,  to  be 
produced  by  a  different  tree. 

Lobel,  whom  I  have  already  quoted,  has  published  two  other 
figures  of  Pistacku^  with  horn««haped  galfs.  One  of  these 
{Ob§emoUion$,  page  539),  borrowed  from  Dodonmos,  is  given  as 
a  pistacia,  and  the  gall  in  fact  resembles  that  of  the  ptstacia, 
but  the  tree  appears  to  me  to  be  a  TerMnthus.  The  other  figure, 
much  better  done,  is  found  in  the  Adversaria^  p.  12.  This  tree 
is  a  true  pistacia  (Pistacia  narbonensist  Z.),  bearing  two  sorts  of 
galls,  one  in  the  form  of  a  spindle,  nearly  straight  and  lengthened 
to  a  point  at  the  extremity ;  the  other,  short,  angular,  rounded, 
and  double.  The  spindle-shaped  or  horn*^aped  gall,  is  very 
probably  the  second  sort  which  I  have  to  describe,  and  the  small 
double  gall  is  perhaps  the  young  state  of  the  third  sort  to  which 
belong  the  galls  of  the  pharmacien  of  Bourgtheroulde.  Afcer 
having  thus  established,  as  far  as  it  is  possible,  the  origin  of  these 
three  galls,  I  proceed  to  describe  them. 

Isi  sort :  Hom^haped  Gall  of  the  Terelnnthus.-^RepTe^ 
sented  in  the  Observations  of  Lobel,  page  638,  and  in  the 
History  of  Rare  Plants^  by  Ciusius,  page  15,  This  gall  has 
the  form  of  a  long  and  flattened  vesicle,  enlarged  at  the  middle, 
and  tapering  to  a  point  at  each  extremity.  It  is  generally 
folded  back  upon  itself,  near  the  peduncle,  and  often  bent  in  the 
contrary  direction,  near  the  opposite  points,  so  that  the  gall  is 
bistorts  (twice  bent).  I  possess  one  specimen  entire,  7  centi* 
metres  long,  by  17  millimetres  broad,  and  several  large  specimens 
not  entire,  from  30  to  35  millimetres  broad,  the  length  of  which 
might  have  been  from  16  to  18  centimetres.  This  gall  has  a 
decided  red  colour,  especially  externally,  it  is  pretty  regularly 
striated  longitudinally,  smooth^  only  a  millimetre  thick,  and 
empty  internally,  except  a  small  quantity  of  the  exuviaa  of 
insects.  The  substance  of  the  gall  is  compact,  rather  translucid, 
mixed  with  white  woody  fibres,  which  reach  from  one  extremity 
to  the  other..  It  is  loaded  with  a  resinous  juice,  which  exudes 
in  places  outside  or  inside.  It  has  a  very  astringent  taste, 
sli^tly  aromatic,  similar  to  Ohio  turpentine,  and  this  character 
is  so  manifest,  that  it  is  suflficient  to  prove  that  the  gall  in  question 
belongs  to  the  genus  Terebinthus.  Lastly,  it  must  be  observed, 
that  this  gall,  l^ing  formed  by  a  puncture  on  a  terminal  bud, 
is  always  simple  and  terminated  by  a  single  point. 

2d  sort:   Horn-shaped  Oall  of  the  Pistacia. —  This  gall 
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appears  to  me  to  be  represented  in  the  Adversaria  of  Lobel; 
page  412.  It  is  from  4  to  6  centimetres  in  length,  from  8  to  15 
millimetres  in  breadth,  more  or  less  bent,  and  terminated  by  a 
sharp  point.  It  is  tortuous  in  its  length :  it  is  covered  with  a 
dark  grey  epidermis,  and  has  sometimes  on  its  surface  small  flat 
and  circular  glands,  from  which  a  yellow  resin  exudes.  The 
substance  of  the  gall  is  quite  black,  light,  fragile,  and  from  |.  to 
^  a  millimetre  thick.  The  taste  is  simply  mucilaginous  with  an 
aromatic  flavour.    This  gall  is  entirely  without  astringency. 

3d  sort*  Cauliflower-galL — Before  receiving  the  specimen 
from  M.  Ledenois*  I  possessed  an  entire  gall  and  a  fragment  of 
this  sort,  which  must  result  from  the  monstrous  development  of  a 
flowering  bud,  still  retaining  at  its  base  vestiges  of  scales  impr^- 
nated  with  a  resinous  juice.  From  the  base,  the  pierced  bud 
appeared  to  divide  into  three  or  four  branches,  each  bearing  a 
gall ;  but  of  these  galls  there  only  remain  one  entire,  and  a  por- 
tion of  a  second.  The  entire  gall,  in  rising  from  the  peduncle, 
is  enlarged  rapidly  into  a  fan-shape,  and  separates  itself  near  the 
middle  in  two  unequal  parts,  on  which  are  prominent  points  in- 
dicating other  divisions  less  marked,  or  more  completely  merged 
and  confounded.  The  greatest  length  of  the  gall  is  forty-seven 
millimetres,  and  its  maximum  breadth  thirty-two.  This  gall, 
when  fresh,  must  have  been  covered  with  a  yellowish  down, 
which  remains  in  the  hollow  places,  while  the  prominent  parts 
have  become  brown  and  polished  by  friction.  The  substance  of 
the  gall  is  rather  more  than  a  millimetre  in  thickness,  whitish, 
and  translucid  in  its  fracture,  and  so  compact  and  gorged  with 
juice,  that  it  presents,  when  cut,  the  appearance  of  a  dned  gum- 
resin.  It  has  no  reticulated  exudation,  and  possesses  a  very 
astringent  taste,  without  any  resinous  flavour  or  smell. 

The  gall  fragment,  which  was  sent  me  by  M.  Ledanois,  only 
differs  from  that  which  I  have  just  described,  by  its  uniform  duU 
grayish-red  colour  It  has  the  same  yellowish  down  on  the  ex- 
terior— ^the  same  compact,  translucent,  and  whitish  substance 
within,  and  the  same  astringency,  without  aromatic  or  resinous 
taste.  Some  small  entire  galls  which  are  with  it,  resemble  the 
small  angular  excrescences  in  the  figure  of  Lobei  {Adversaria, 
p.  412);  however,  they  difler  from  the  black  horn-shaped  gall 
above  described  (the  2d  sort). 

It  is  evident  that  this  third  gall  is  the  most  important  of  the 
three,  from  the  large  proportion  of  tannin  which  JVI.  Ledanois  has 
found  in  it.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  it  is  so  rare,  and  so  little 
known. 
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APPENDIX  TO  THE  PRECEDING  PAPER. 

BT  X.  GUIBOURT. 

The  preceding  notice  having  been  addressed  to.  Mr.  Bell 
and  Dr.  Pereira,  to  be  read  at  the  Society  of  Pharmacy  in 
Ix>ndon,  as  a  tribute  of  gratitude  for  the  civilities  which  I  have 
received  from  many  members  of  that  Society,  Dr.  Pereira  sent 
me,  in  a  letter,  some  fragments  of  two  galls  which  appeared  to 
him  to  resemble  those  which  I  had  described.  One  of  these 
substances,  labelled  pistachio  galls,  had  been  given  to  him  by 
Dr.  Royle,  who,  in  his  work  entitled  Illustrations  of  the  Botarw 
of  the  Himalayan  Mountains y  page  178,  says,  that  these  galls 
are  called  Gool-i-pista,  and  that  they  come  from  Caboul  and  from 
Bokhara.  The  specimen  sent  to  Dr.  Pereira,  bears  also  the 
name  of  Bay  Ghuny. 

I  think  that  this  gall,  notwithstanding  the  names  which  have 
been  assigned  to  it,  belongs  to  the  terebinth,  rather  than  to  the 
pistacia.  I  rely  on  its  red  colour,  its  turpentine  taste  (rather 
feeble,  however),  and  the  small  round  tears,  like  mastic,  which 
accompany  it  I  do  not  deny  that  the  pistachia  is  common  in 
Bucbaria;  but  the  terebinth-trees  doubtless  are  found  there 
also,  the  same  as  in  Persia,  where  Keempfer  met  with  them  in  such 
great  quantity,  under  the  name  of  Ben  or  Wen^  that  a  chain  of 
mountains,  situated  in  the  province  of  Laar,  has  taken  the  name 
of  Benna  {Amcenitates,  pp.  409  and  413).  The  following  is  an 
extract  from  what  Keempfersays  of  it  :— 

**  The  terebinth  grows  in  great  quantity  in  the  stony  and  deserted 
leoesses  of  the  foggy  mountains  in  tiie  environs  of  Schamachia  in  Media, 
of  Schiras  in  Persia,  and  of  Laar  in  Luristania.  I  have  seen  it  nowhere 
more  abundant  than  on  a  stony  mountain  near  Majin,  a  day's  journey  from 
Schiras.  Two  varieties  of  the  tree  were  pointed  out  to  me  there,  the  more 
common  one  retains  the  name  of  the  genus,  and  is  called  JHrackt  Ben  or 
Wen ;  the  other,  which  is  more  rare,  is  called  Kasudaan,  or,  as  the  peasants 
pronounce  it,Kasud^n,  &c  I  have  seen  on  several  of  these  trees  a  remarkable 
excre8cence,adhering  without  pedide,  almost  at  the  extremity  of  the  branches, 
which  might  about  fill  the  closed  hand,  of  around  figure, formed  of  several 
rows  of  tubercles  (expUaribfus  tubercuhnim  spirie)  the  size  of  a  cock's  comb. 
This  gall  had  a  brilliant  carmine  colour,  and  an  elegant  aspect :  the  substanoo 
was  h^rHUh,  rather  fungous  and  fragile,  whitish  within,  and  filled  with  a 
thick  juice  of  a  firagrant  odour,  almost  like  that  of  the  true  balsam  of 
mocha." 

The  gall  of  terebinth,  observed  by  Keempfer,  differs  in  form 
from  that  which  I  have  just  described,  but  is  identiBed  with  it 
by  its  red  colour,  and  by  the  resinous  juice  with  which  it  is 
impregnated.     It  is  these  characters  which  induce  me  to  believe 
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that  the  gall  ofpistachiay  brought  by  Dr.  Royle,  is  also  a  gall  of 
the  terebinth. 

The  second  gall,  of  which  some  fragments  have  been  sent  me 
by  Dr.  Pereira,  under  the  name  of  Chinese  galls,  was  given  to 
him  by  Mr.  Reeves,  who  resided  for  some  years  in  Canton.  This 
gall,  timt  which  I  have  named  Cauliflower  gall,  and  that  found 
in  a  shop  in  Bourgtheroulde  by  Mr.  Ledanois,  appear  to  me 
to  form  three  varieties  of  the  same  species.  The  cauliflower  gall 
is  of  a  dark  brown  colour  extemallyy  that  of  Bourgthiroulde  is 
grayish,  and  the  Chinese  gall  nearly  white ;  but  with  the  exception 
of  this  difference,  which  possibly  might  depend  upon  the  age  of  the 
gall  on  the  tree,  or  the  length  of  time  since  it  was  gathercni,  these 
three  galls  appear  similar,  and  as  it  is  certain  that  the  gall  of 
Dr.  Peretra  comes  from  China,  it  appears  to  me  very  probable 
the  otliers  come  from  China  also. 

In  making  some  new  researches  on  these  matters,  I  have  found 
(in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  in  Paris^ 
A.D.  1724,  p.  320)  a  paper  by  Geoffrey,  junior,where  this  Chinese 
gall  is  very  well  described.  Geoffrey  states,  that  this  gall  is  to 
be  found  in  the  cabinets  of  the  Royal  garden,  under  the  name  of 
Oupeytze  (this  name  scarcely  appears  Chinese)  and  that  those 
received  commercially,  have  the  name  of  Indian  ears  {OreilUs 
des  Iitdes)  which  the  merchants  convert  into  the  phrase  ears  of 
Judas,  confounding  them  with  a  mushroom  so  named. 

"  This  gaU,"  says  Geoffrey,  '*  is  leconmiended  &ft  dyeing,  and  it  if  eom^ 
monly  used  for  tMs  purpose  in  China.  It  has  a  very  acrid  ta0te,  and  has 
so  much  aatringency,  that  it  is  pieferaUe  to  all  other  kinds  of  galls  which 
are  used  by  the  dyers:  it  also  produces  the  ^fect  of  the  gall-nuts  in  a  more 
prompt  and  decided  mamier." 

This  conclusion  of  Geoffrey  accords  perfectly  with  the  great 
quantity  of  tannin  found  in  this  gall  by  M.  Ledanois,  and  with 
the  regret  which  I  expressed  at  the  end  of  my  notice  of  it,  that 
it  is  so  rare  and  so  little  known. 

To  recapitulate — ^I  have  described  three  perfectly  distinct  galls : 

1st.  The  gall  of  the  terebinth,  red,  hornshaped,  very  volu- 
minous, and  having  a  very  astringent  and  turpentine  taste. 

2d.  A  blach  gall^  not  astringent,  which,  I  believe,  belongs  to 
the  pistacias. 

dd.  A  cauHflower  gall,  which  atso  much  resembles  that  found 
by  M.  Ledanois  at  Bourgtheroulde,  and  that  received  by  Dr. 
Pereira  from  China,  to  admit  of  any  doubt  that  they  all  three 
have  the  same  origin. 

I  subjoin  the  figures  of  these  different  galla^  represented  the 
natural  size : 
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ON  THE  CHINESE  GALL.  CALLED  "  WOO-PELTSZE,'' 

AMD  ON  THir 

GALL  OF  BOKHARA,  TERMED  ^'GOOL-I-PISTAT 

BT  JONATHAN  PERBIRA,  M.D.,  F.R.S*. 
Atsistant  Physician  to  the  London  Hospital. 

Since  the  preceding;  paper  and  appendix  were  received  from 
Professor  Guibourt,  I  have  obtained  some  further  informatioDy 
respecting  both  the  Chinese  gall  as  well  as  the  gall  of  Bokhara. 

1.  Of  the  Chinese  gall. — This  gall  is  described  in  the  Chinese 
Herbal,  Pun  Tsaou.  An  excellent  account  of  it  is  contained  in 
Du  Halde's*  Description  Geographique  et  Historique  de  la  Chine 
(Paris,  1770).  This  writer  terms  thp  gall  «*  Oupoey  tse/*  Speci- 
mens of  the  galls  were  sent,  many  years  since,  by  Mr.  Reeves  to 
the  late  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  and  an  analysis  of  them  was  made  by 
Mr.  Brande  f,  who  states,  that  1 00  parts  yielded,  to  cold  distilled 
water,  seventy- five  parts.  Alcohol  extracted  from  the  residuum 
about  four  parts,  leaving  twenty- five  parts  of  insoluble  woody 
matter. 

In  the  Pun  Tsaou  is  a  rude  figure  of  a  branch  of  the  tree  with 
thegalls  hanging  therefrom.  The  following  is  a  facsimile  copy  of  it. 

Fio.  2. 


Branch  of  "  Yen-foo^tixt"  with  the  ••  Jroo^H-Uge"  growing  Uiereon.    (; 
^^^  the  Pnn-Ttaon). 


•  The  octavo  English  transktion  of  Du  Halde's  work,  contains  an  im- 
perfect  translation  of  a  portion  only  of  Du  Halde's  account  of  this  galL 

t  Obtervathiu  on  an  Astringent  Vegetabk  Substance  from  China  (in  tha 
Phihsophkal  Dransactions,  1817,  p.  39). 
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The  sentence  in  the  upper  and  right-hand  corner  is  **  Woo^ . 
pei'tsze'*  {Ou-poey'tse  of  Da  Halde);  that  in  the  lover  and 
left-hand  corner  is  "  Yen-foo-tsze"  {Yen-fou^ise  of  Da  Halde). 
The  third  is.  Foo  Muh. 

The  following  translation  of  the  Chinese  account  of  the  gall 
was  made  by  the  late  Dr.  Morrison  for  Mr.  Reeves,  who  haa 
kindly  permitted  me  to  publish  it : 

*'  The  gall-nut  is  said  to  be  produced  in  the  region  of  Sze-chun  proTince. 
They  anciently  spoke  of  the  leaf  of  the  tree  as  having  a  sour  taste^  and  used 
it  in  soup.    They  called  it  also  a  *  vegetahle  salt* 
Yen-foch'ttu* 

"  Tlie  nut  was  found  in  the  seyenth  or  eighth  moon,  and  had  a 
dust  im  it,  called '  aalt  powder*  This  powder,  on  the  outside  of  it,  is  also 
compared  to  snow ;  it  was  not  only  used  in  making  soup,  but  also  in  quench- 
ing thirst,  and  as  a  defence  against  the  vapours  peculiar  to  1^  hiU  country. 

*'  The  tree  on  which  it  is  formed  resembles  the  chun-tree.  The  leaves 
grow  in  pairs ;  are  serrated,  green  at  top,  and  white  on  the  under  surfitoe. 
They  have  a  diown  on  them,  which  is  of  a  sour  taste.  Between  the  regular 
pairs  of  leaves  there  is  a  single  leaf  [which]  shoots' out  like  an  arrow  fhmi 
the  branch  or  twig.  This  leaf  res^bles  a  feather.  In  the  fifth  or  sixth 
moon,  it  blossoms,  and  a  head,  like  an  ear  of  com,  is  formed;  many  of  them 
seem  to  grow  together  on  the  branch.  In  the  seventh  moon,  a  nut  is  formed 
like  a  flat  pea.  When  growing,  it  is  green ;  and  when  ripe  [of  ]  a  rather 
purple  colour.  The  kernel  is  rather  green,  and  in  form  resembles  a  kidney. 
On  the  skin  is  a  thin  layer  of  salt,  which  children  eat.  On  the  leaf  is  an 
insect,  which  forms  the  **  Woo-pei-tsze"  and  which  is  taken  off  in  the  eighth 
moon." 

The  following  observations,  made  by  Dr.  Morrison,  are  con- 
tained, in  the  form  of  a  foot-note,  in  the  same  letter : 

"  Yen-foo'igze  is  called  by  a  great  many  names.  One  is  Teen-yeiif  a 
*  natural  salt,*  and  some  places  are  mentioned  on  the  western  frontier,  where 
they  use  no  other  vinegar  than  what  they  get  from  tliese  leaves. 

*'  Woo^hih'tgze  t  also  comes  from  the  west,  and  from  India.  The  tree  is 
said  to  be  sixty  or  seventy  cubits  high,  and  eight  or  nine  cubits  in  drcum- 
ferenoe  ;  and  grows  in  sandy-stony  places.  It  is  compared  to  the 
camphire-tree.  It  flowers  in  the  thii^  moon ;  the  flower  is  white,  and  rather 
red  in  the  centre.  The  bud  formed  is  round  like  a  ball ;  at  first  green — 
when  ripe,  yellowish.  An  insect  eats  into  it,  and  forms  a  hole  in  it.  They 
say,  that  the  tree  one  year  produces  the  Woo-shih'tsze,  and  another  year 
produces  something  else  which  resembles  a  chestnut. 

**  Another  name  is  Whip-ztsip^ze.  It  has  various  medicinal  properties. 
It  is  used  with  some  other  ingredients  for  dyeing  beards  black. 

•*  The  taste  of  the  Woo-pei»t8ze  is,  according  to  them,  a  sour-saltish  taste 
—of  the  Woo-shih'tsze,  a  bitter  taste." 

Mr.  Reeves  has  placed  in  my  hands  his  collection  of  these 
galls  for  examination.  They  are  hollow  vesicles;  the  parieties  of 
which  are  thin,  have  a  horny  appearance,  bnt  are  brittle,  and 
have  a  resinous  fracture.     Externally  they  are  velvety,  and  in- 

♦  In  Dr.  Morrison's  letter, «  Foi->oo-lff;e"  is  written  over  the  word  "nut" 
t  This,  Mr  Jieeves  informs  ms,  is  the  gall-nut  of  the  oak. 
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ternally  are  usoally  coated  with  a  white  chalk-like  matter  and 
intact  renaina.  Their  colour  is  fawn-gray,  more  or  less  deep^ 
Their  size  and  shape  is  subject  to  considerable  varieties.  In  the 
subjoined  cut,  are  represented,  of  the  natural  size,  three  large, 
aad  one  small,  specimens.  Most  of  the  galls  are  tuberculated, 
•omoy  however,  ace  even.  They  are  rarely  rounded.  Most  of 
them  are  branched^  in  some  cases  in  the  manner  of  a  stages 
antlers. 

Fio.  s. 


Chinue  GaU$,  or  "  fToo-ptUUMe: 

Du  Halde  states,  on  Chinese  authority,  that  they  are  sometimes 
as  large  as  a  man's  fist.  «*  At  first,"  he  says  •*  they  are  dark  greea« 
but  afterwards  become  yellow.  The  peasants  gather  them  before 
the  frost  sets  in,  and  expose  them,  in  an  osier  sieve,  to  the  steam 
of  boiling  water  to  kill  the  insects." 

Mr.  Brande  observes,  that  the  absence  of  extractive  in  these 
astringent  substances  renders  them  peculiarly  fitted  for  the  basis 
of  a  black-dye,  and  of  writing-ink,  while  it  at  the  same  time 
renders  them  ill  calculated  for  the  production  of  leather,  which 
without  extractive  matter,  is  brittle  and  imperfect. 

2.  Of  the  gall  of  Bokhara.  —  Dr.  Royle,  in  his  Illustrations 
of  the  Botany  of  the  Himalayan  Mountains  (p.  178),  says,  when 
ipeaking  of  the  pistachio— 

**  Erom  Caubal,  or,  as  I  was  informed,  from  Bokhara,  the  afanond.  as  well 
as  its  pericarp,  is  imported  into  India,  together  with  a  kind  of  gall,  called 
gool-i'pistck,  stated  (as  in  P.  Terebindius)  to  be  formed  on,  and  a  resin,  called 
aluk-oobcnbat,  produced  by,  the  pistachio-tree." 

As  Professor  Guibourt  entertains  sundry  doubts  as  to  this  gall 
being  formed  on  the  pistachio- tree,  I  wrote  to  my  friend.  Dr. 
Royle,  on  the  subject,  and  I  subjoin  an  extract  from  his  reply : 
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^I  wi^  I  hid  time  to  seavch  ftir  flome  loftiraiatioQ  rapeeting  the  poo^^ 
7n«fti.  Toa  know  I  have  never  heen  in  the  eatABlgj>  where  the  iristBcbio  is 
produced,  that  is,  Caobul  and  parts  of  Aflfehanistan.  The  pistachio  is  yearly 
brought  down  to  India ;  and  I  was  told  Inr  people  who  well  knew  the  tree» 
that  the  goot-i-pista,  literally  *'  flowers  of  the  pistachio/'  were  produced 
by  this  tree,  it  is,  moreoyer,  mentioned  in  Perrian  works  on  Materia  Me- 
dka,  as  Bar-tbtmkhl'pista,  that  is,  **  fruit  of  the  pistachio-tree/'  and  ther^ 
give^  as  the  Arabic  name,  Buzghaig,  but  I  have  been  unable  to  trace  this 
word  in  my  Latin  copies  of  Smpion  and  Avicenaa.  It  may,  however,  be 
there ;  for  the  same  words  are  so  diflferently  spelt  by  different  translatan, 
that  it  is  hardly  possible  to  recognise  them.  My  notes  of  them  stste,  that 
ooe  year  the  tree  bears  fruit,  and  the  other  year  these  galls,  or  gool-upUta, 

**  My  information,  therefore,  you  must  consider  as  d^ved  from  the  north- 
em  merchants,  after  very  particular  enquiries,  before  we  had  access  to  the 
above  countries.  It  may,  notwithstanding,  be  incorrect;  but  it  is  confirmed  by 
the  Persian  authors,  who  wrote  in  the  very  countries  where  the  pistachio  is 
wdl  known,  and  who  distinguish  the  terebinth-tree  from  the  pistachio.  But 
I  see  no  reason  why  two  species  of  the  same  dioedous  genus  may  not  produce 
similar  products,  whether  they  be  always  galls  or  abortive  germens-— at  least 
some  of  them  have  this  appearance,  and  miqr  be  stimulated  into  diseased 
grovrth,  as  the  bud  of  the  oak  or  the  grain  of  rye.  I  have  no  proof  that  the 
terebmth-tree  extends  to  CaubuL  I  know  it  is  mentioned  as  yielding  such 
galls  in  Syria  and,  I  believe,  other  parts  of  the  Mediterranean.  Unless 
M.  Ouibourt's  evidence  is  very  satisfinctory,  and  until  travellers  trace  the 
Qod'i'pista,  which  is  brought  by  the  northern  merdiants  from  Caubul  to 
Saharanpoor,  where  I  got  them,  to  some  other  tree,  I  myself  should  iiael 
inclined  to  consider  the  gool-i-pista  is  produced  by  the  pistachio. 

«*  The  largest  of  the  galls  which  I  have  seen,  are  nearly  equal  in  size  to 
a  very  small  cherry.  They  are  brownish  externally,  hollow,  and  greatly 
resemble  abortive  germens.    Some  of  them  are  lobed  or  douUe. 


GaUs  of  Bokhara,  tailed  "  Goot-i^ta.* 


ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  OUR  PHARMACOPCEIA, 

BT  UR.  O.  V.  MOWBRAY, 

FeUow  of  the  Medlco-Botanical  Society,  Btc 

The  Pharmaceutical  Chemist  who  conscientiously  desires  to 
obey  the  authors  of  the  Pharmacopaia,  and  yet  to  preserve  a 
uniformity  of  composition  in  his  preparations,  has  no  easy  task 
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before  him.  The  directiooif  are  conciBe,  and  seem  simple  enough, 
but  in  reality  they  are  not  so : 

"  Fronte  exile  negotium 

Et  dlgnum  pueria  putes ; 

Aggressis  labor  arduus, 

Nee  tractabile  pondus  est !" 

The  vagueness  of  some  of  the  directions  might  almost  make 
one  suspect  that  the  chemical  reviser  of  the  last  London  Pharma- 
copceia  did  not  always  fully  understand  the  formulse  which  he 
sanctioned ! 

Before  adducing  examples  of  the  uncertainty  and  vagueness 
which  I  reprehend,  I  will  remind  the  reader,  that  the  necessity 
of  accuracy  has  since  been  insisted  upon  by  the  College  trans- 
lator, in  his  "  Illustrations  of  Pharmacy,"  published  in  the 
Pharmaceutical  Journal;  and  it  is,  therefore,  the  more  es- 
sential that  the  directions  of  the  Pharmacopoeia  should  be  cor- 
rected when  wrong,  and  cleared  up  when  obscure.  We  roust 
consider  too  that  little  people  are  often  blamed  for  the  mistakes 
of  their  betters: 

"  Qulcquid  delirant  reges,  plectontor  Achivi." 

The  chemical  critic  hastily  supposes,  that  if  preparations  of  the 
same  name,  obtained  from  different  shops,  should  differ  in  com- 
position, the  Druggist  must  necessarily  be  in  fault;  whereas  it 
sometimes  happens  the  blame  should  be  6xed  higher  up:  the 
streams  are  not  pure  because  the  fountain  is  turbid.  In  other 
words,  the  practical  Chemist  may  be  censured,  when  die  fault  is 
in  the  formula  which  he  is  enjoined  to  follow. 

Without  farther  preface,  1  will  now  state  a  few  objections  to 
some  of  the  formula  for  the  preparations  of  iron : 

1 .  Ferri  sesquioxidum. 

We  are  informed  that  the  powder  prepared  by  the  College 
formula  sometimes  contains  a  small  quantity  of  carbonic  acid. 
This  is  really  the  case,  and  the  formula  is  therefore  inadmissible, 
as  will  be  seen  in  treating  of  the  tinctura  ferri  sesquichloridL 
Moreover,  the  method  is  never  followed  by  the  manufacturing 
Chemist,  unless  he  wishes  to  make  the  ferri  carbonas  sacchara- 
turn  of  the  Edinburgh  Pharmacopoeia.  If  desirable  to  avoid  the 
expense  of  procuring  the  hydrated  sesquioxide,  I  would  suggest 
a  formula  introduced,  I  believe,  by  Faraday,  which  formula 
yields  a  very  beautiful  per-  or  sesquioxide^  and  has  been  since 
recommended  by  Berzelius. 

Take    Sulphate  of  Iron,  one  part 

Chloride  of  Sodium,  three  parts. 
Mix  inthnately,  calcine  at  a  red  heat,  and  dissolve  out  the  saline  mass. 
The  sesquioxide  remains  as  an  impalpable  powder,  of  a  deep  chocolate-red 
colour. 
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The  objection  to  the  London  process  is,  that  the  product  varies 
in  composition.  Sometimes,  especially  if  very  carefully  and  ra* 
pidly  prepared,  it  contains  carbonate  o(  protoxide  of  iron ;  but 
if  more  time  is  occupied  in  drying  it,  at  a  low  temperature,  then 
vfe  have  a  carbonate  of  peroxide  with  an  excess  of  base.  When 
the  former  of  these  varying  compounds  is  used  to  prepare  the 
tincture  of  sesquichloride  of  iron,  we  first  obtain  a  mixture  of 

Frotochloride  of  Iron,  and 
Sesquichloride  of  Iron. 

By  exposure  to  the  atmosphere,  the  protochloride  is  converted 
into  per-  or  sesquichloride  of  iron,  while  basic  oxichloride  or 
a  subsesqiiichloridc  of  iron  is  precipitated.  In  Mr.  Phillips's 
translation  of  the  London  Pharmacopoeia,  the  following  passage 
occurs  :  "  This  tincture  is  of  a  reddish-brown  colour,  and  thou^ 
it  is  essentially  composed  of  sesquichloride  of  iron,  it  contains 
some  hydrochloric  acid,  without  which  a  deposit  is  apt  to  be 
formed  in  it." 

Now,  if  the  tincturaferrisesquichloridi  be  prepared  either  with 
a  pure  sesquichloride  of  iron,  or  even  with  the  mobt  hydrated 
sesquioxide  of  iron, it  is  not  necessary  to  have  free  hydrochloric  acid 
in  order  to  prevent  a  deposit.  It  was  merely  requisite  to  direct 
the  tincture  to  be  made  with  the  dry  perchloride  procured  by 
sublimation — a  method  which  I  strongly  recommend:  for  my 
own  part,  I  have  devised  a  formula,  wherein  the  play  of  affinities 
is  somewhat  complex,  yet  interesting;  whilst  the  process  is 
sufficiently  facile  to  be  accomplished  without  much  skill  on  the 
part  of  the  operator. 

Take  of   Iron  filings,  |ij. 

Hydrochloric  add  (sp.  gr.  1.160,  by  troy  weight),  Jr.  Svij. 
IHgest  in  a  Florence  flask,  assisting  the  complete  saturation  of  the  add 
at  the  end  of  the  process  by  a  gentle  heat*    When  all  action  haJB  ceased, 
filter  the  liquid,  and  evaporate  to  four  fluid  ocmoes. 
Next,  weigh  out 

Pure  Sulphate  of  Iron  (crystals  powdered),  250  grs. 
Hydrochloric  add(8p.  gr.  1.16,  by  troy  wdght).  %y.  5^. 
Powdered  Chlorate  ofFotash,  246  grs.  * 
Dissolve  the  sulphate  of  iron  in  the  muriatic  add ;  mix  the  two  solutions; 
then  add  the  ddorate  of  potash.  From  the  blood-ied  solution  thus  obtained^ 
predpitate  the  (two  equivalents)  sulphate  of  potash  by  the  addition  of  six- 
teen fluid  ounces  of  rectified  spirit  of  wine.    Filter,  tuod  wash  the  predpi- 
tated  sulphate  of  potash  with  suffident  spirit  to  make  up  twenty^ix  fluid 
ounces  of  tincture.    One  fluid  ounce  contains  61.4  grains  of  sesquidiloride 
of  iron,  equivalent  to  30  grahis  of  sesquioxide,  or  20.8  grains  of  metaUift 
iron. 

*  A  bent  tube  should  issue  from  the  mouth  of  the  flask,  and  be  made  to 
dip  under  a  small  quantity  of  water,  to  prevent  loss  of  acid.  This  acidified 
water  is  then  returned  on  the  filings  with  a  view  to  obtain  the  fbU  effect  of 
the  add* 
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18  eq.  Iron 18  eq.  Iron  ^^ 
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10  eq.  Oxygen — %'10  eq.  Water. 


a  eq.  Chlorate  of  Potash  *•  4  S  eq.  Chlorine jr  29  eq.  Sesqnkhloride  of  Iron. 


eit  Potash. 


{3  eq.  Sulphuric  add„^ 
/"^^a eq.  Sttlph&te  of  Potaah. 
3eq.  Iron  J 

2.  Ferripotassio  tartras. 

The  formula  for  this  preparation  is  Tague  and  inaccurate.  It 
18  as  follows : 

Ukeof  Sesquioodde  of  Ircm,  three  ounoei. 
Hydrochloric  acid,  half  a  pint. 
Solution  of  Potash,  four  pints  and  a  half ;  or  as  much  as  may  he 

sufficient. 
Bitartxate  of  Bt)tash,eleTen  ounces  and  a  hal£ 
Sobition  of  Sesquiearbooale  of  Ammoma,  a  pint ;  or  om  amcA  oi 

may  be  suffidenU 
Distilled  water,  three  gallons* 

The  first  directions  are  inteoded  to  procure  the  hydrated  ses- 
quiozide  of  iron,  which  is  to  be  dissolved  in  a  solution  of  bitar- 
trate  of  potash. 

After  this  comes  the  following  passage : 

'^  If  the  liquor  should  be  acid,  when  tried  by  litmus,  drop  into  it  the  solu- 
tion of  sesquicarbonaie  of  ammonia,  until  it  is  saturaAed." 

The  translator  observes  in  his  remarks,  that  he  "  found  it  to 
conust  of  Tery  nearly 

'*  One  equTBknt  of  Tartrate  of  Potash,  and 
Qse  e^valent  of  Tartrate  of  Ses^nkndde  of  Iron. 

^  Thisy^  he  continues,  **  would  give  rather  more  than  eighteen  per 
cent,  of  sesquioxide,  which  agrees  very  neariy  with  my  direct 
experiment/' 

In  the  London  Pharmacopoeia  we  are  told  to  boil  the  sesquioxide 
of  iron  in  the  solution  of  bitartrate  of  potash,  while  Soubeiran  insists 
upon  digestion ;  for  he  observes,  <'  prolonged  ebullition  of  the 
salt  in  water,  above  all  in  the  presence  of  an  excess  of  cream  of 
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tartar,  caases  decomposition  and  dej>oat  of  tartrate  of  protoxide 
of  iron/'  To  my  cost,  I  have  aafieted  by  attending  to  the  direc- 
tions of  our  PharmacopoBia ;  for,  on  one  occasioa,  I  found  the 
iron  reduced  from  the  state  of  peroxide  to  that  of  the  green  mag- 
netic oxide,  whilst  operating  in  a  stone  vessel  containing  about 
eighteen  gallons  of  the  solution. 

The  phrase,  **«/  the  solution  be  acid  to  litmus  paper/'  leads 
me  to  ask  Mr.  Phillips,  **  Can  a  persak  of  iron  be  other  than  acid 
to  litmus  paper?" 

In  order  that  those  who  pernse  this  paper  may  form  their  own 
judgment  on  these  alterations,  I  will  subjoin  a  translation  of 
Soabeiran's  formula,  from  which  that  of  the  Pharmacopoeia  is  said 
to  have  been  taken  with  alterations : 

Take  of  Powdered  Cream  of  Tartar,  one  port 

Distilled  water,  aiz  parts. 

Hoist  hydrated  Feioxide  of  Iron,  q.  s. 
Digest  the  whole  in  a  porcelain  or  glass  vessel,  at  a  temperature  varying  from 
120°  to  IA0°  Fahr^  until  the  liquid  refuses  to  dissolve  more  of  the  hydrate. 
Filter,  and  evaporate  at  a  gentle  heat ;  when  the  liquid  becomes  somewhat 
ooncentrated,  spread  on  plates,  and  diy  in  the  diying-vocfm. 

What  improvements  can  be  required  in  this  process  ?  It  is 
simple  and  concise,  and  affords  a  uniform  product.  The  author 
has  evidently  considered  his  subject  thoroughly,  and  practised 
what  he  orders.  His  experiments  have  been  direct ;  not  so  those 
of  Mr.  Phillips,  who,  although  he  has  ordered  four  ounces  of 
sesquicarbonate  of  ammonia  to  be  used  to  eleven  ounces  and  a 
half  of  bitartrate  of  potash,  if  the  solution  be  acid  to  litmus  paper, 
yet  in  his  analysis  he  cannot  detect  the  least  trace  of  the  alkali  ? 
Moreover,  he  arrives  at  figures  giving  five  per  cent,  more  sesqui« 
oxide  of  iron  than  Soubeiran,  though  Soubeiran  makes  no  men- 
tion whatever  of  ammonia! 

Is  it  to  be  wondered  at,  then,  that  the  Chemist  should  be  per- 
plexed, the  Physician  annoyed,  and  sometimes  even  the  patient 
alarmed,  when  the  ferri  potassio-tartras  may  sometimes  contain 
ammonia,  and  at  other  times  none  ?  —  when  the  tinctura  ferri 
sesquichloridi  may  contain  an  excess  of  acid  to-day,  and  become 
sud  spante  duly  neutralized  to-morrow? — when  the  sesquioxide 
of  iron  may  contain  carbonate  of  protoxide  of  iron  with  Mr.  A, 
and  basic  carbonate  of  peroxide  with  Mr.  B. 

I  trust  that  the  frankness  of  my  tone  may  not  give  offence  ; 
xny  object  is  not  to  diminish  the  well-earned  reputation  of  a  dis- 
tinguished Chemist,  but  to  improve  the  practice  of  Pharmaceutical 
Chemistry. 

Mr.  Mowbray  said,  that  seeing  Mr.  Redwood  present,  he 
wished,  if  he  might  be  permitted,  to  allude  to  a  subject  which  had 
occupied  the  attention  of  that  meeting  at  their  previous  sitting ; 
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he  meant,  the  eubject  of  the  solubility  of  sulphate  of  potash* 
The  point  to  which  he  wished  now  parlicularly  to  refer,  was*  the 
disputed  one,  as  to  the  presence  of  sulphate  of  lime  in  the 
sulphate  of  potash  of  commerce.  He  (Mr.  Mowbray)  had 
stated,  that  the  sulphate  of  potash  sent  him  by  Mr.  Redwood, 
contained  lime;  and  he  was  happy  to  be  able  now  to  say, 
that  if  he  were  wrong  in  this  assertion,  at  least  he  erred  in 
good  company ;  for  he  was  confirmed  in  this  statement  by  four 
Chemists  who  had  given  him  their  opinions,  that  the  salt  in 
question  did  contain  a  minute  quantity  of  sulphate  of  lime.  He 
had  retained  a  portion  of  the  sulphate  of  potash  sent  him  by  Mn 
Kedwood,  and  could  vouch  for  the  identity  of  the  specimen 
tested. 

Mr.  Morson  thought  the  time  of  the  meeting  ought  not  to  be 
occupied  with  the  further  discussion  of  this  subject,  as  the  ques« 
tion  of  the  presence  of  a  minute  quantity  of  lime  in  sulphate  of 
potash  was  one  of  very  little  importance,  seeing  that  it  would  not 
affect  in  any  way  the  properties  ascribed  to  the  salt.  He  might 
add,  however,  that  for  himself,  he  was  fully  satisfied  that  the 
sulphate  of  potash  of  commerce  did  not  contain  any  lime.  He 
had  carefully  examined  a  specimen  of  the  salt,  the  same  as  that 
used  by  Mr.  Redwood,  and  1000  grains,  the  quantity  on  which 
he  operated,  afforded  not  a  trace  of  lime. 

Mr.  Redwood  wished  to  remark,  in  reference  to  Mr.  Mowbray's 
obser^'ation  on  the  identity  of  the  salt,  with  rec^ard  to  which  this 
difference  of  opinion  had  arisen,  that  the  sulphate  of  potash  he 
had  used,  as  he  stated  on  a  previous  occasion,  was  some  of  the 
sulphate  of  potash  in  crystals,  as  sold  by  Messrs  Howard,  of 
Stratford.  Previous  to  using  the  salt  in  his  experiments,  how- 
ever, he  had  recry stall ized  it;  and,  therefore,  it  was  the  salt  in 
this  state  to  which  reference  ought  to  be  made.  He  was  willing 
that  the  question  should  be  determined  with  reference  to  any  spe- 
cimen of  Howards'  sulphate  of  potash,  recrystallized  as  he  had 
described. 

Mr.  Morson  said,  he  had  not  recrystallized  the  salt  on  which  he 
had  experimented  ;  he  took  the  ordinary  commercial  sulphate  of 
potash,  selecting  clear  crystals,  but  he  found  no  lime  in  it. 

[Note  by  Mr.  Redwood. — ^The  above  question  may,  perhaps, 
be  most  easily  settled,  by  suggesting  the  probable  cause  of  the 
discrepancy  of  opinion  which  has  been  expressed.  The  sulphate 
of  potash  alluded  to,  contains  no  lime ;  but  the  solution  of  it  may 
be  very  easily  contaminated  with  lime,  by  merely  passing  it  through 
common  filtering  paper. 
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Membb.  Hbrbino  B1IOTHEB&— Spedmen  of  New  Mhsiia— Two  sped* 
mens  of  Calomel  in  Fine  Crystals. 

Messrs.  Davt,  Magmubdo  axd  Co^— China  Tunaetic,  Imported  from 
Macao— Cheya  Bioot. 
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MsL  HsN&T  Tatldb,  PaU  Jfafi^Eine  specimen  of  Sugar  of  Milk. 

Messrs.  Oos>FS£Tun>CooK£^-Amomum  Gliuii  (£>uctas) — Ptychotis 
Ajowain  (Fructus). — Acacia  Scandens  (Semina). — Asphaltum — KatiTe 
Platinum— Pearls— Occidental  Bezoai»—Bologiiian  Stone. 

Mr.  Wells,  London  SireeL-^iick  of  Sassafras. 

Mr.  Wx.  Hoofer,  MwseU  Street,  Covent  Gonieii.— Powdered  [^Extract  of 
TanumcmiA. 

Messrs.  Winstamlet  and  ^Sons.— Boot  of  ConTolTulas  Scammonla, 
from  Smyrna. 

Mr.  s4uibe. — Moist  preparations  of,  Paparer  tonmifermn,  capsnla  et 
radix^— Atiopa  belladonna,  rtiizoma— HeUeboms  niger,  herba— Cannabia 
lativa,  herba— Apium  petroselinum,  radix — Marrubiiun  volgaie,  ra£z— 
Artemisia  absinthinm,  radix — Bmidle  of  Dried  Chirayta  as  imported. 

Mr.  Scanlan. — Nitrous  lEther,  made  from  the  refuse  liquor  of  the  pro- 
cess for  Fulminating  Mercury— Magnesian  Limestone  from  Sunderland— 
Alum  Bock,  from  Sand's-end,  near  Whitby,  Yorkshire — Organic  remains 
found  in  ditto— Efflorescence  found  on  Alum  heap,  during  the  comboslaoii 
of  Alum  rock,  sulphate  of  ammonia, — ^Efflorescence  of  a  ^Bfibrent  kind, 
found  under  similar  drcomstances,  sulphate  of  alumina. — Sulphur  condensed 
on  the  top  of  alum  heaps,  during  the  combustion  of  alum  rock— Sulphate 
of  Alumina— Sulphate  of  Magnesia  contaminated  with  iron,  obtained  from 
the  mother-liquor  from  which  alum  has  been  crystallized — Ditto,  in  large 
crystals. 

Mr.  FRa>zRi<v  Baehax,  Osnaburgh  5(ree&— Specimen  of  Aoorua 
Calamus,  from  Suffolk. 
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LEECH  CONSERVATORIES. 


TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  PHARMACEUTICAL  JOURNAL. 

Sir, — Haviko  tried  a  variety  of  plans  for  keepings  Leeches  in 
a  healthy  condition,  I  now  venture  to  recommend  one  -which  I 
have  found  to  answer  extremely  well,  and  If  you  think  the 
following  remarks,  together  with  the  sketehee,  deserving  a  place  in 
your  next  Pharmaceutical  Journal,  I  am  most  happy  in 
contributing  them.  The  sketches  represent  a  set  of  my  improved 
leech  conservatories,  Nos.  I,  2,  and  3.  The  vessel  No.  I  is  of  four 
gallons  capacity,  of  unglazed  earthenware,  perforated  from  the 
top  to  within  four  inches  of  the  bottcun,  fitted  with  a  ltd  groond 
tight  and  secured  by  two  iron  clamps,  which  may  be  fastened  by 
a  padlock  if  required  ;  at  the  bottom  of  it  I  put  a  quantity  of 
smooth  pebbles,  about  the  size  of  a  common  pea,  under  which  I 
frequently  find  the  leeches  concealed,  and  particttlarly  in  the  cold 
weather.  The  vessel  is  then  placed  in  a  dstem,  pond,  or  stream, 
the  latter  I  consider  best  if  at  hand,  having  adopted  it  myself 
with  success.  In  this  manner  I  have  kept  my  leeches  for  more  than 
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ftix  months,  and  even  darings  the  heat  of  last  summer « I  did  not 
lose  upon  an  average  more  than  one  or  two  per  week^  and  in  the 
cooler  months  I  rarely  lose  one.  The  vessel  No.  2  is  of  one 
gallon  capacity,  and  is  intended  for  the  shop:  it  is  perforated 
round  the  top,  but  not  in  the  lid  as  other  pots,,  consequently 
anything  being  accidentally  splashed  upon  it,  cannot  injure  the 
leeches.  The  lid  is  ground  air-tight,  and  secured  precisely  upon  the 
plan  of  the  Cooper's  air-tight  jar :  the  advantages  of  which  Blast 
be  obvious^t  may  be  remov^  and  replaced  in  a  few  seoonds* 
and  securely  too,  another  great  advantage;  I  also  pnt  a  few 
pebbles  into  this  pot.  The  vessel  No.  3  is  of  half-a-pint  capacity, 
used  more  for  convenience  of  transit  of  leeches  to  Surgeons,  &c; 
The  lid  of  it  is  perforated  and  secm'ed  as  the  jar  No.  2» 

I  am^  Sir, 

Yours  with  respect, 
Peterborough^  Dec.  18M,  1843.  C.  F.  Buckle. 


ON  THE  DISINFECTING  POWER  OF  HEAT. 


TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  PHARMACEUTICAL  JOURNAL. 

Sir, — Hatii76  seen  in  the  last  number  of  the  Pharmaceutical 
JouRKAL  (page  355),  an  account  of  a  Committee  of  Russian  Me- 
dical Authorities,  respecting  the  destmctioB  of  tiie  contagion  of 
the  plagae,  by  means  of  air  heated  to  144*' — 167^  Fahr.^  I  bcjg 
to  remind  your  readers,  that  the  proposal  of  heat  as  a  disiolectaDt, 
is  not  new  in  this  country,  for  the  late  Dr.  Henry,  of  Manchester, 
in  the  PInlosophical  M^axine  of  Jasaary  and  February,  1833, 
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made  experiments  which  clearly  showed  this  disiofecting  power 
of  heat.  His  experiments  (which  were  successful)  were  made  bv 
exposing  articles  of  clothing  taken  from  persons  who  had 
laboured  under  scarlet-fever,  to  a  heat  of  212  to  220^  Fabr.,  for 
aeveral  hours.  We  all  know  how  difficult  it  has  proved  in  many 
instances,  to  render  apartments  where  scarlet-fever  has  once 
raged,  again  inhabitable,  or  such  infected  clothes  worn  with 
safety.  Full  ventilation,  fumigations  with  chlorine,  or  with 
sulphur  and  closed  doors,  washing,  scrubbing,  white-liming,  and 
abandoning  the  apartments  for  months,  have  all,  to  my  know- 
ledge, though  not  by  my  direction,  been  tried,  without  success. 

Dr.  Henry  thought,  that  a  temperature  such  as  above  stated, 
did  not  merely  volatilize  the  poison,  but  that  it  decomposed  it, 
and  also»  that  it  would  penetrate  anywhere,  through  even  the 
thickest  bales  of  goods* 

May  not  the  virus  be  preserved  by  the  air  being  stagnant  in 
the  interstices  of  these  bales  ? 

On  two  occasions  my  advice  has  been  sought  as  to  the  best 
mode  of  disinfecting  the  clothes  of  scarlatina  patients ;  on  one 
occasion*  a  large  school  was  in  question,  and  I  advised  the 
use  of  an  oven.  The  clothes  were  worn  afterwards  without  bad 
results  to  any  one. 

I  have  no  doubt  of  heat  beinjr  the  most  efficacious  of  all  dis* 
infectants  in  the  case  of  fomites,  whether  of  scarlatina  or 
plague. 

I  am,  Sir, 

Yours,  most  obediently, 

J.  J.  FURKIVALL,  M.D. 

3,  Weymouth  Street,  Portland  Place, 
January  4th,  1844. 


ON  MERCURIAL  OINTMENT. 


TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  FHAaMACEUTICAL  JOURNAL. 

Bd/att,  Jcmmury  15, 1844. 
Sir,— I  had  the  pleasure  of  reading  your  paper  ''On  the 
minute  Division  of  Mercury,"  for  the  first  time  about  two  months 
since.  The  experiments  detailed  therein  appeared  to  me  to  be 
so  satisfactory,  and  the  inferences  drawn  from  them  so  legiti- 
mately deduced,  that,  to  my  mind,  the  question  seemed  finally 
set  at  rest    I  had  the  curiosity,  however,  at  that  time,  to  try 
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how  far  the  mtcroscopical  examination  of  the  subject  would  co* 
incide  with^the  conclusion  at  which  you  had  arrived  by  a  totally 
different  process,  and  was  greatly  gratified  to  find  the  results 
entirely  corroborative  of  your  views.  Interesting  as  the  results 
were,  an  dthey  were  most  interesting,!  should  still  have  considered 
it  unnecessary  to  give  them  publicity,  but  that  I  find,  in  the  cur- 
rent number  of  your  Journal,  the  subject  has  been  mooted  again* 
Under  these  circumstances,  I  think  it  desirable  that  any  fur- 
ther evidence  which  bears  upon  the  subject  should  be  made 
known,  and,  if  you  concur  in  opinion  with  me,  will  feel  obliged 
by  your  giving  the  following  notes  a  place  in  your  Journal. 

A  very  minute  portion  of  mercurial  ointment  having  been 
placed  between  two  slips  of  glass,  and  subjected  to  sufficient 
pressure  to  make  it  spread  out  into  a  transparent  field,  was 
examined  by  a  power  magnifying  290  times  lineally,  and  the 
magnified  image  (which  I  send  you)  sketched  on  paper  by  means 
of  Soemmering's  speculum.  This  magnified  image,  as  observed 
in  the  microscope,  exhibited  the  appearance  of  a  transparent 
crystalline  disc,  studded  with  spheres  of  various  sizes,  perfectly 
opaque,  and  of  a  dull  leaden  hue,  not  unlike  that  of  ordinary 
shot.  Some  few  had  a  rather  elongated  irregular  shape.  Upon 
the  application  of  pressure  their  sphericity  disappeared,  and  they 
assumed  the  form  of  irregularly-circular  gibbous  discs,  varying 
in  figure  with  the  amount  and  direction  of  the  pressure,  upon  the 
entire  removal  of  which,  they  perfectly  resumed  their  spherical 
shape. 

A  second  portion  of  ointment  was  spread  with  the  point  of  a 
lancet  upon  another  slip  of  glass,  and  subjected  to  the  micro- 
scope without  being  covered. 

The  appearances  were  similar  to  those  observed  in  the  first 
specimen,  except  that  the  spheres,  instead  of  appearing  to  be 
opaque,  had,  for  the  most  part,  a  luminous  point  in  each.  This 
puzzled  me  very  much  at  first,  but,  on  careful  examination,  it  was 
found  to  arise  from  the  object  being  illuminated  both  by  direct 
and  transmitted  light.  Thus,  upon  passing  a  piece  of  black  paper 
slowly  in  front  of  the  object  until  the  direct  light  was  entirely 
cut  olf,  all  the  luminous*  points  disappeared,  and  the  sphericles 
exhibited  precisely  the  same  opaque  leaden  hue  as  those  first  ob- 
served. Continuing  to  move  the  paper  until  it  intercepted  the 
light  from  the  reflector,  but  permitted  the  direct  light  to  reach 
the  object,  the  field  of  view  now  exhibited  a  dark  disc  sparkling 
with  luminous  points,  which  appeared  even  more  bright  on 
account  of  the  contrast.  But  all  doubt  was  entirely  removed 
upon  observing  several  of  those  luminous  specks  resolved,  upon 
correctly  adjusting  the  focus  of  the  microscope,  into  distinct  and 
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perfect  images  of  the  window  before  which  the  ihstrument  was 
standing.  Yes  I  in  globules  not  exceeding  the  -t^qt^  of  an  inch 
in  diameter — globules  so  minute  that  a  cubic  mch  would 
contain  3,375,000,000  of  them — even  in  these  inconceivably 
minute  particles  of  matter,  the  same  perfect  symmetry  of  form, 
and  the  same  relationship  to  light,  existed  that  prevail  in  larger 
bodies,  and  an  ima^^e  of  the  window,  perfect  as  in  a  convex 
mirror,  was  produced ! 

From  these  experiments  we  can  draw  no  other  conclusion  but 
that  the  mercury  in  mercurial  ointment  is  simply  in  a  state  of 
•*  minute  division'* — preserving  unchanged  its  fluidity  and  even 
metallic  lustre.  The  dull  leaden  hue  first  observed  is  not  in- 
consistent with  this  conclusion,  as  the  direct  light  was  reflected 
by  the  upper  glass,  and  thus  prevented  from  reaching  the  mercurial 
globules  as  completely  as  when,  in  the  second  experiment,  the 
paper  was  interposed.  The  parts  of  the  disc  free  from  globules 
exhibited  the  appearance  of  crowded  striated  crystals  in  every 
possible  position.  On  examining  some  fresh  lard,  I  imagined 
that  its  crystals  appeared  considerably  larger  than  those  in  the 
ointment,  bat  have  left  this  part  of  the  subject  for  further  inves- 
tigation. 

The  sketch  which  I  send  you  gives  the  relative  size  of  every 
globule  seen  upon  the  field  of  view,  and  has  underneath  a  scale 
by  which  their  absolute  size  may  be  measured,  even  to  the 
2b,000th  part  of  an  inch.  Thus  the  largest,  C,  has  a  diameter 
of  .00155  of  an  inch,  whilst  the  smallest,  D,  does  not  exceed  .0001. 
To  form  some  idea  of  the  extreme  minuteness  of  the  latter,  it  will 
only  be  necessary  to  state,  that  to  count  a  cubic  inch  of  such  at 
the  rate  of  one  per  second,  would  require  an  uninterrupted  period 
of  31,796  years.  Even  this,  however,  fails  to  convey  to  the 
mind  a  correct  perception  of  the  capabilities  of  the  microscope  in 
making  such  fragments  of  matter  visible,  I  have  therefore,  pasted 
upon  the  disc  a  small  piece  of  white  paper,  surrounded  with  a 
black  margin,  and  having  for  its  centre  a  black  speck — as  will  be 
seen  at  B.  This  speck  is  as  nearly  as  possible  the  absolute  sise 
of  the  particle  of  ointment,  upon  the  magnified  image  of  which  it 
is  placed — in  fact,  is  rather  larger.  Outside  the  sketch,  at  A, 
are  figured  some  human  blood  globules*  magnified  upon  the  same 
scale  as  the  disc  itself.  By  comparison  with  these,  it  wHl  appear 
that  fully  one-half  of  the  mercurial  globules  are  about  the  same 
size  or  under. 

I  am.  Sir,  with  respect, 

Your  obedient  Servant, 

J.  Grattaw, 
Apothecary  and  ChemhL 
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Thousamdtht  and  Ten  Ihoutandths  of  an  Inch, 


ON  MERCURIAL  OINTMENT. 


TO  THE  EDITOR  OT  THE  PHARMACEUTICAL  JOURNAL. 

Neweatdeom  TJfM. 
Sir, — A  paper  was  read  at  the  Pharmaceutical  Meeting,  and 
reported  in  the  Journal  of  January  last,  on  the  State  of  Mercury 
in  the  Ointment.    Mr.  Dallas  expressed  his  opinion  that  it  exists 
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in  the  metallic  state  dissolved  in  the  fat.  Few  will  ag^ree  with 
him.  I  consider  the  question  is  in  a  great  measure  set  at  rest 
by  the  researches  of  Mr.  Donovan ;  and  think,  with  Dr.  Paris, 
they  show,  that,  in  the  officinal  ointment,  the  mercury  exists  in 
two  different  conditions  -*-in  the  state  of  metal  mechanically 
mixedf  and  in  that  of  an  oxide  chemically  combined  with  the 
lard,  and  that  the  medicinal  activity  of  the  ointment  exclusively 
resides  in  the  latter  portion,  the  presence  of  metallic  mercury  not 
only  being  useless  but  injurious,  by  obstructing  the  absorption  of 
the  active  compound  of  the  oxide.  Mr.  Donovan  accordingly 
formed  a  direct  chemical  combination,  by  continually  agitating 
together  lard  and  black  oxide  of  mercury,  at  the  temperature  of 
350°  Fahr.,  for  two  hours.  At  the  end  of  the  process,  it  appeared 
that  every  ounce  of  lard  had  dissolved  and  combined  with 
twenty-one  grains  of  oxide ;  and  from  the  trials  which  have  been 
made  respecting  its  activity,  it  would  seem  to  be  as  efficient  as 
the  officinal  ointment,  and  moreover  that  it  may  be  introduced  by 
inunction  in  one-third  of  the  time.  See  further  in  the  Pharma- 
cologia,  4th  Edition,  1820,  p.  569,  et  seq.  In  p.  573,  he 
enlarges  on  the  subject,  when  treating  of  the  **  Unguentum 
Oxidi  Hydrargyri  Cinerei,*^ — £• 

These  observations  accord  with  what  fell  from  Dr.  Thomson,  as 
reported  in  a  contemporary  journal,  that  the  ointment  prepared 
from  the  oxide  is  inefficacious,  unless  properly  prepared.  They 
also  agree  with  the  experiments  of  Dr.  Christison  in  his  valuable 
Dispensatory,  page  500,  where  he  says,  ^*  In  mercurial  ointment 
as  thus  prepared  (t.  e.  by  machinei^),  the  metal  is  not  merely  in 
a  state  of  fine  division,  but  is  also  in  part  oxidated.  Contra- 
dictory statements,  however,  have  been  made  on  this  point,  and 
the  question  is  not  yet  settled,  although  the  correct  mode  of  pre- 
paring the  ointment  probably  depends  on  it.  More  than  twenty 
years  ago,  Mr.  Donovan  proved  that  four-fifths  of  the  mercury 
m  mercurial  ointment  is  superfluous ;  for  when  this  was  removed 
by  subsidence  in  the  melted  ointment,  the  superior  stratum, 
containing  only  one-fifth  of  the  original  mercury,  was  found,  by 
extensive  trials, to  be  as  energetic  as  ever  in  exciting  mercurialism. 
But  he  further  inferred  from  various  facts — not  however  con« 
elusive — that  a  part  at  least  of  the  mercury  in  the  upper  stratum 
exists  in  a  state  of  oxide.  M.  Guibourt,  who  has  more  recently 
investigated  the  subject,  arrived  at  a  different  conclusion ;  for 
he  found  that  not  more  than  a  500th  part  of  the  ointment  con- 
sists of  a  compound  of  oxide  of  mercury  with  a  fatty  acid." 
(*VThe  small  proportion  he  found  may  be  accounted  for,  if  he 
made  his  ointment,  by  his  own  process,  by  which  the  degree  of 
trituration  and  length  of  exposure  are  materially  reduced," 
page  501).     Mr.  Watt  has  arrived  at  a  somewhat  similar  result, 
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having  repeatedly  found,  as  he  conceives^  no  oxide  at  all  in  the 
ointment  of  the  shops.  (The  Ckemistj  No.  13).  I  have  ex- 
amined various  samples  during  the  last  eight  years,  and  have 
never  failed  to  detect  a  sensible  portion  of  oxide.  On  maintain- 
ing the  ointment  for  thirty-six  hours  in  a  state  of  fusion  and  at 
rest  in  a  long  tube,  there  is  obtained  a  short  column  of  mercury 
at  the  bottom,  and  a  long  super-stratum  of  yellowish,  almost  per- 
fectly transparent  oil.  Even  when  this  is  filtered  for  greater 
security,  it  becomes  intensely  black  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen  ; 
and  if  agitated  with  successive  portions  of  diluted  acetic  acid 
about  the  temperature  of  150**,  an  acid  liquor  is  obtained  which 
gives  a  copious  black  precipitate  of  sulphuret  of  mercury  with 
the  same  reagent.  It  is  evident  from  these  results  that  mercury 
must  be  present  in  the  form  of  oxide  combined  with  a  fatty  acid  ; 
and  calculating  from  the  weight  of  sulphuret  obtained,  the  oxide 
amounts  to  a  trifle  more  than  one  per  cent,  of  the  ointment,  and 
consequently  to  a  fiftieth  of  the  mercury  .used  in  preparing  it. 

From  these  remarks  of  Dr.  C,  in  conjunction  with  the  preced- 
ing, it  appears  evident  that  oxide  of  mercury  is  soluble  in  fat  or 
a  fatty  acid,  and  that  Dr.  Thomson's  observations,  reported  in 
The  Chemist  for  January,  are  correct. 

The  proneness  to  decomposition  of  the  black  oxide  of  mer- 
cury will,  in  a  great  measure,  account  for  the  smallness  of  the 
quantity  obtained  from  the  ointment — light  and  air,  at  common 
temperatures,  being  sufficient  to  affect  the  change,  when  in  a 
separate  state.  I  am,  &c. 

January  17,  1844.  An  Associate  P.  S. 

[A  Correspondent  who  subscribes  himself  "  Hg.  O."  regrets 
not  having  been  present  at  the  last  evening  meeting  of  the 
Pharmaceutical  Society,  when  the  subject  of  mercurial  oint- 
ment was  discussed,  but  suggests  the  fitting-up  of  an  apparatus 
for  making  the  ointment  in  vacuOy  as  the  best  means  of  deter- 
mining whether  atmospheric  oxygen  plays  any  part  in  the  process. 

A  Correspondent  (Manchester)  has  also  sent  a  communica- 
tion on  the  subject,  but  we  think,  if  he  will  peruse  the  foregoing 
articles,  he  will  agree  with  us  that  the  publication  of  his  letter  is 
unnecessary. — £d.] 

ON  AUCKLANDIA  COSTUS. 

In  the  nineteenth  volume  of  the  Transactions  of  the  LinjuBan 
Society,  is  an  interesting  paper,  by  Dr.  Falconer,  entitled, 
**  Some  Account  of  Aucklandia,  a  new  genus  of  Compositay  be- 
lieved  to  produce  the  Costus  of  DioscoridesJ*  The  author  ob- 
serves, that 

*'*  The  mcdidnal  root  celebrated  among  the  ancients  under  the  name  of 
CottuBf  has  long  been  a  disputed  point  among  botanical  writers.  Linnseus, 
upon  no  good  grounds,  conjectured  it  to  be  produced  by  the  Coittas  Arabicusj 
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which  opinion  appears  to  hare  heen  first  disproTed  by  Jao^oin.  Sprengel,  ia 
his  Oommentaria  on  DioKoridta^  states,  that  the  Arabian  coitut  was  not  so 
designated  fzom  giowiog  in  Arabia,  but  because  it  was  imported  from  India 
into  that  comitiy.  He  does  not,  however,  hazard  a  conjecture  about  the 
plant  which  produces  it.  Professor  Bojie,  in  his  UkuitrationB,  gives  the 
history  of  the  costiu,  as  found  in  the  works  of  the  Persian  Hukeems,  and 
eorrectly  inflers,  that  the  "jnaehvk  *'  of  the  Calcutta  bazaars  is  the  same  as 
the  Aninan  cottuM,  Be  tluows  out  a  hint  that  the  root  might  be  the  pro- 
duce of  an  umbftltifCTong  plant" 

That  the  root  of  Aucklandia  Coatus  is  th«  Cottus  Arahicut  of 
the  ancients,  is  supported  on  the  following  g^unds  :-^ 

1st.  It  corresponds  with  the  descriptloDs  of  the  aMm  given  by  the  andent 
authors.  2d.  'The  coincidence  of  the  names :  in  Cashmere,  the  root  is  called 
A0o^  and  the  Arabic  synonym  is  said  to  be  kSott^  both  given  as  synonrmet 
by  the  Persian  Hukeems,  and  names  by  which  the  medicine  is  known  in  ail  the 
bazaars  of  Hindoostaa  Proper.  In  Bengal,  the  Cashmere  kiioitiB  caSledputchuks 
and  it  appears,  by  a  note  in  Dr.  Boyle's  IBustraHoiu,  that  Oaxdas  ab  Horto 
gives  **pucho  *'  as  the  Malay  synonym  of  Co9tut  Arahicw,  3d.  KOat  is  used 
at  the  present  day  for  the  same  purposes  in  China,  as  costus  was  formerly 
applied  to  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  4th.  The  direct  testimony  of  the  Per- 
sian authors,  that  JUio9t  comes  from  the  **  borders  of  india,**  and  that  it  is  not 
a  production  of  Arabia.  5th.  The  commercial  history  of  the  root  gathered  in 
Cashmere  under  the  name  otkOot,  It  is  collected  in  large  quantities,  and 
exported  to  the  Punjab,  whence  the  larger  portion  goes  down  to  Bombay, 
where  it  is  shipped  ibr  the  Bed  Sea,  the  Beniian  Gulf;  and  China;  a  portUn 
of  it  finds  its  way  across  the  SuUnj  and  Jumna  into  Hii^oestan  Proper, 
whence  it  is  taken  to  Calcutta,  and  bought  up  there  with  avidity,  under 
the  name  oiputchik,  for  the  China  market'* 

Aucklandia^  Costus  belongs  to  the  natural  order  composite; 
tribe,  cynarecs ;  sub-tribe/car/iwcfl?,  of  De  Candolle.  It  grows  in 
immense  abundance  on  the  mountains  which  surround  Cashmere. 
It  is  a  gregarious  herb,  about  six  or  seven  feet  high,  with  a 

J>erennial  thick  branched  root,  an  annual  round  smooth  stem, 
arge  leaves,  and  dark  purple  flowers.  In  Cashmere  it  is  chiefly 
used  for  the  protection  of  bales  of  shawls  from  worms.  The  Chi- 
nese burn  the  roots  as  an  incense  in  the  temples  of  their  gods, 
and  they  also  attach  great  efficacy  to  it  as  an  aphrodisiac. 

The  roots  are  dug  up  in  the  months  of  September  and  October, 
when  the  plant  begins  to  be  torpid ;  they  are  chopped  up  into 
pieces,  from  two  to  six  inches  long,  and  are  exported  without 
further  preparation.  The  quantity  collected  n  very  large,  amount- 
ing, as  far  as  Dr.  Falconer  could  learn,  to  aboat  2,000,000  lbs. 
per  annum.  The  cost  of  its  collection  and  transport  to  a  mer- 
cantile dep6t  in  Cashmere^  is  about  2$,  4d,  per  cwt.  The  com- 
modity is  laden  on  bullocks,  and  exported  to  the  Punjab,  whence 
it  finds  its  way  to  Bombay,  and  a  portion  goes  to  Calcutta. 
Immediately  before  it  enters  the  Company's  territories,  the  value 
is  enhanced,  at  Jugadree  on  the  Jumna,  to  about  16$.  9d.  or 
23#.  4d.  per  cwt.  In  the  China  market  it  fetches,  according  to 
the  Canton  price-lists,  about  475.  5d.  the  cwt. 

*  Named  in  honour  of  George  Earl  Auckland,  late  Qovemor-genenl  of 

India. 
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MODE  OF  PREPARING  PRECIPITATED  CHALK  AND 
PURIFIED  CHARCOAL. 


TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  PtJARM ACEUTICAL  JOURNAL. 

17,  Begent  Street,  Weetminster. 
Sir,— In  your  last  number  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Jour- 
nal, allusions  are  made  to  the  article  Creta  Prjecipitata,  and 
as  a  form  for  preparing  that  article  may  be  serviceable,  I  have 
ventured  to  give  the  following  as  a  good  and  easy  method,  pro- 
ducing at  the  same  time  another  valuable  article, 

PURIFIRD  animal  CflARCOAU 

Take  of    Animal  Cliarcoal,  five  poundfl. 
Hydrocliloric  Add,  four  pounds. 
Sesquicarbonate  of  Soda,  three  pounds  six  ounces,  or 
Carbonate  Soda,  five  pounds. 
Boiling  Water,  three  gallons. 
Mix  four  pints  of  the  water  with  the  hydrochloric  acid,  pour  it  on  the 
charcoal,  stirring  with  a  gkss  rod  during  the  effervescence,  add  four  pints 
more  of  the  water ;  stir  well  up,  and  filter  the  solution  of  hydroclilorate  of 
lime  from  the  charcoal,  well  wash  the  charcoal,  and  dry  without,  or  with 
very  little,  heat. 

Dissolve  the  soda  m  the  remaining  two  gallons  of  water,  filter  the  solu- 
tion, to  whicli  add  the  solution  of  hydrochlorate  of  lime,  Ivell  wash  the 
precipitate,  and  dry  with  a  gentle  heat. 

Produce    Precipitate  Chalk,  one  pound  twelve  ounces. 

Animal  Cliarcoal,  pure,  three  pounds  four  ounces. 
I  am,  Sir,  yours,  &c. 

W.  WOOLLEY. 


CERATUM  CRET^  COMPOSITUM. 

(Commatiicated  by  L.  F.  B .,  Manchester.) 
R    Emp.  Plumbi,  5vij. 
Olei  Olivae.  f ^iv. 
Cretae  Preparatse^iv. 
Aceti  DestiUati,  f|iv. 
Liquoris  Flumbi  Diacetatis  f  5iv. 

Pharmacopctia  Mancaniensis. 

A  SIMPLE  METHOD  OF  ASCERTAINING  WHETHER  PAPER  BE 
DRESSED  WITH  (VEGETABLE)  MUCILAGINOUS  OR  (ANIMAL) 
GELATINOUS  SUBSTANCES. 

BT  BOETTGEB. 

Thb  vegetable  substance  used  for  dressing  paper,  is  a  preparation  of 
starch,  which  is  of  course  readily  detected  by  an  aqueous  solution  of  iodine. 
I  mention  this  well-known  fact,  because  I  was  astonished  to  find  that  all 
the  finer  sorts  of  letter-paper  and  of  smooth  writing-paper,  especially  those 
made  by  machinery,  are  all  rendered  blue  by  this  solution.  The  older 
specimens  of  paj)er,  and  those  made  in  Holland,  are  all  dressed  with  size. 
An  aqueous  solution  of  iodine  may  therefore  be  introduced  as  a  blue 
sympathetic  ink,  to  write  on  all  the  smooth  and  finer  varieties  of  paper, 
which  may  again  be  renderetl  serviceable  as  tests  for  iodine,— Annahi  der 
Oiemie  und  Pharmacie,  Band  xlvii..  Hdl  3. 
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KESEARCHES  ON  AQUA  JREGIA, 

AND  ON  A  PBCULIAB 

PRODUCT  TO  WHICH  IT  OWES  ITS  PBIWClPAIi  FROFEBTIES. 
BY  H.  BAUDBIMONT. 

Although  aqua  regia  has  been  known  for  many  oentnries,  and  is  a  sub- 
stance in  constant  use,  yet  its  constitution  has  been  made  the  subject  of  but 
few  chemical  inyestigations.  It  has  been  generally  thought  that  it  owes  its 
property  of  dissolving  gold  to  the  presence  <rf  free  chlorine  ;  yet,  in  183 1, 
Mr.  Edmimd  Davy  published  a  paper,  tending  to  show  that  the  active  pro- 
duct of  aqua  regia  is  a  peculiar  gas,  formed  of  equal  volumes  of  chlorine  and 
binozide  of  nitrogen,  uucondensed.  He  states,  that  this  gas  has  a  specific 
gravity  of  1.759,  and  he  has  given  it  the  name  of  chloro-nitroua  gas.  The 
method  pursued  by  Mr.  Edmund  Davy  for  obtaining  tliis  gas,  consisted  in 
putting  together  fosed  chloride  of  sodium,  or  of  potassium,  and  concentrated 
nitric  acid.  The  nature  of  the  ingredients  thus  reacting  on  each  other,  and 
the  composition  of  the  chloronitrous  gas,  would  clearly  indicate  that  it  must 
be  impossible  to  obtain  this  gas  unmixed  with  clilorine,  as  the  following 
equation  will  show  : 

4  N  06  H+  3  CI  Nar=3  N  Oc  Na  +  N  O2,  Qa  +  CL 

The  presence  of  chlorine  in  this  assumed  gaseous  product  of  aoua  regia, 
rendering  it  impossible  correctly  to  determine  its  iproperties,  I  tnought  it 
desirable  to  institute  some  new  researches  on  the  subject.  It  is  the  result  of 
these  researches  that  I  am  now  about  to  communicate. 

When  a  mixture  of  two  parts,  by  weight,  of  nitric  acid,  and  tliree  parts  of 
hydrochloric  acid  of  commerce,  is  heated,  a  red  gas  begins  to  be  disengaged 
as  the  temperature  rises  to  about  185«*  Fahr.  If  this  gas  be  passed  through 
a  tube  bent  like  the  letter  U,  the  outside  of  which  is  surrounded  by  pounded 
ice,  it  will  be  deprived  of  what  is  condensible,  which  ought  to  be  separated. 
Experience  has  shown,  that  the  first  portions  of  gas  are  mixed  with  hydro- 
chloric acid  gas,  and  that  the  subsequent  portions  alone  are  sufficiently  pure 
for  examination. 

This  gas  does  not  in  the  least  redden  litmus  paper  when  quite  dry  ;  but 
after  some  hours,  it  decolourizes  it :  when  moist,  it  reddens  it. 

At  32°  Fahr.,  water  dissolves  0.3928  of  its  weight,  or  121  times  its  volume. 
This  liquor  is  of  a  bright  red  ;  its  specific  gravity  is  1.161 1 .  Contained  in 
a  tube  hermetically  sealed,  it  is  not  discoloured  by  the  prolonged  action  of 
the  sxm*s  rays»  In  other  respects,  it  possesses  aU  the  known  properties  of 
aqua  regia. 

The  gas  of  aqua  regia  attacks  many  metals,  such  as  gold  and  platinum. 
Arsenic  and  antimony,  when  powdered,  bum  with  the  emission  of  light, 
when  thrown  into  tliis  gas  ;  but  it  is  a  singular  fact,  that  it  exercises  no 
sensible  action  on  phosphorus,  even  when  the  latter  is  introduced  in  a  state 
of  fusion. 

The  active  product  of  aqua  regia  does  not  combine  directly  with  metallic 
oxides  ;  it  afibrds  a  chloride  and  a  nitrate,  by  a  reaction  easily  understood. 
The  quantity  of  chloride  formed  always  surpasses  that  indicated  by  theory; 
that  is  to  say,  there  are  two  equivalents  to  one  of  nitrate — ^no  doubt  in  con- 
sequence of  the  gas  decomposing  the  nitrates,  and  transforming  them  into 
chlorides. 

When  the  gas  of  aqua  regia  is  introduced  into  a  narrow  tube,  plunged  into 
a  freezing  mixture  of  salt  and  powdered  ice,  it  liquefies. 

The  liquid  product  has  a  bright  red  colour,  but  not  so  deep  as  that  of 
hypochlorous  acid.  It  enters  into  ebullition  at  a  temperature  of  18*^  Fahr. ; 
its  specific  giavity,  at  46",  is  1.3677.  Its  coefficient  of  dilatation,  measured 
above  its  boiling-point  in  sealed  tubes,  increases  very  rapidly; 

Between  0**  cent,  and  -f     6*^.  cent  it  is  0.0020091. 
"    +  6.4  cent,  and  +18°.4  cent,  it  is  0,0035648. 


PROCESS  FOn  OBTAINING  OXIDE  OF  ZINC.  4Qd 

Introduced  into  a  tube  of  twelve  millimetres  diameter  in  the  interior,  con- 
taining another  tube  of  3.25  mUlimetres  exterior  diameter,  and  1.20  milli- 
metres interior  diameter,  the  difference  of  the  two  levels  of  the  liquid,  at  a 
temperature  of  86°.  Centigrade,  was  =  5  millimetres. 

Numerous  attempts  were  made  to  determine  the  refractive  power  of  this 
liquid,  also  its  specific  heat,  and  the  latent  heat  of  its  vapour;  but  the  results 
obtained  were  too  imperfect  to  warrant  their  publication. 

The  specific  gravity  of  the  red  gas  of  aqua  regia^  taken  in  two  different 
ways,  was  about  2.49. 

The  liquid  attacks  all  the  metals  that  are  put  in  contact  with  it.  With 
silver  in  powder,  obtained  by  the  reduction  of  the  chloride  of  this  metal,  it 
occasions  an  explosion^  and  immediately  disappears.  It  evaporates  with- 
out attacking  phosphorus. 

The  active  product  of  aqua  regha  appears  from  analysis  to  be  formed  of 
nitrogen,  oxygen,  and  clilorine,  in  the  following  proportions  : 

Nitrogen 0.126  175  =      N. 

Oxvgen  0.224  300  =  3  0. 

Chlorine 0.650  885  =  2  CI. 

l.OOO         1.  360  =:  N  O3,  Cla. 

Tlie  composition  of  this  product  indicates  that  it  might  be  represented  by 
a  formula  similar  to  that  of  anhydrous  nitric  aeid,  for  N  O3  O2,  is  similar  to 
N  O3  CI2.  This  being  the  case,  and  taking  as  a  precedent  the  case  of  chloro- 
mtlphuric  acid,  I  propose  to  call  this  body  chioro^zotic  acid,  although  in 
reality  it  is  not  an  acid,  as  it  does  not  saturate  bases.  One  equivalent  of 
chloro-azotic  acid  corresponds  to  six  volumes  of  the  vapour. 

The  liquefaction  of  chloro-azotic  gas,  the  point  of  ebullition  of  the  liquid,  its 
direct  solubility  in  water,  and  its  action  on  metallic  oxides,  indicate  very 
evidently  that  this  body  is  of  a  peculiar  and  well-defined  nature,  and  that  its 
composition  corresponds  with  that  of  the  hypothetical  anhydrous  nitric  acid. 
— Journal  de  Pharmacie, 


PROCESS  FOR  OBTAINING  OXIDE  OF  ZINC  BY 
PRECIPITATION. 

BY  M.  E.  DEFFERRE. 

In  preparing  oxide  of  zinc  by  combustion,  it  is  important  to  adopt  certain 

? precautions,  without  which  it  is  impossible  to  obtain  it  in  a  state  of  purity, 
t  almost  always  happens,  that  the  first  portions  of  oxide  that  are  formed 
have  a  yellowish  red  colout,  from  the  presence  of  iron  in  the  zinc  of  com- 
merce, and  sometimes  even  from  the  presence  of  oxide  of  cadmium.  This 
portion  of  oxide  should  be  carei^y  separated,  and  that  next  formed  will  be 
perfectly  white,  and  in  the  form  of  light  flocks  of  wool ;  but  in  attempting 
to  remove  this  from  the  crucible,  by  means  of  a  small  iron  ladle,  it  is  difficult 
to  avoid  taking  up  with  it  some  of  the  unoxidized  metal,  which  continues  to 
bum  after  being  taken  out  of  the  crucible,  so  that  the  product  is  of  a  grayish 
white  colour,  more  dense  than  before,  and  always  contains  particles  of 
metallic  zinc  The  Codex  of  1 81 8  contains  a  process,  by  precipitation,  which 
consists  in  decomposing  pure  sulphate  of  zinc  by  carbonate  of  potash,  and 
afterwards  decomposing  the  carbonate  of  zinc  thus  obtained,  by  calcining 
it  in  a  crucible.  M.  Soubeiran,  in  his  excellent  TraiU  de  Pharmacie,  in 
describmg  this  process,  recommends  Wackenroder's  method  of  obtaining 
sulphate  of  zinc  in  a  state  of  great  purity. 

The  process  I  have  adopted  is  easy  of  execution  and  inexpensive  ;  which 
recommendations  may  perhaps  induce  some  Pharmaceutists  tu  prepare  some 
of  the  oxide  for  themselves. 


^06  PBOCBss  Fob  o^jaimng  oxide  of  zinc. 

Take  of    Sheet  Zinc 125  ports 

Hydrochloric  Add    500     " 

Nitric  Acid 8      ** 

Carbonate  of  Lime    8     ** 

DiBSolYe  the  zinc  in  the  hydrochloric  acid  with  the  aid  of  a  gentle  heat  j 
then  add  the  nitric  acid  to  peroxidize  the  iron  which  commercial  zinc  always 
contains,  and  eyaporate  the  liquor  to  dryness  j  afterwards  dissolve  in  water, 
add  the  carbonate  of  lime,  leave  these  in  contact  for  twenty-four  hours,  and 
filter ;  the  liquor  being  thus  obtained  quite  dear  and  colourless,  precipitate 
the  oxide  with  a  suffident  quantity  ot  liquor  ammtmus,  added  in  small  quan- 
tities at  a  time  until  the  precipitation  ceases  ;  this  predpitate  bdng  care- 
fully washed,  is  to  be  afterwards  dried  in  a  stove  moderately  heated. 

This  process,  which  is  shorter  and  less  expensive  than  any  other  that  I 
know,  always  affords  a  good  product,  llie  oxide  tiius  obtained  is  yery 
white,  very  light,  without  taste  or  smell,  eutirdy  soluble  in  adds,  forming  a 
colourless  solution  *,  also  entirdy  soluble  in  solutions  of  the  alkalis. 

It  is  advisable,  in  precipitating  the  oxide,  to  add  the  anuuonia  in  small 
quantities  at  a  time,  and  only  so  long  as  a  predpitate  is  formed.  As  this 
precipitate  is  soluble  in  excess  of  the  alkali,  in  (»8e  too  much  of  the  latter 
should  be  used,  the  liquor  should  be  heated,  so  as  to  drive  off  the  excess, 
when  the  oxide  will  be  agam  deposited.— Jauma/  de  Pharmade. 

[We  haye  inserted  the  aboye  artide,  as  it  may  probably  be  published  m 
some  other  journals  in  this  country,  although  we  cannot  recommend  the 
process,  the  product  bdng,  not  a  pure  oxide  of  zinc,  but  a  bade  chloride  or 
oxichloride.  It  differs  from  the  oxide  of  zinc  of  our  Pharmacopoeia,  in 
containing  chlorine  and  water.  We  are  anxious,  therefore,  to  caution  our 
readers  against  the  substitutimi  of  tliis  for  the  pore  oxide,  and  to  point  out 
the  necessity  of  testing  the  oxide  of  zinc  supplied  by  manufacturers  for 
chlorine,  as  well  as  carbonic  and  sulphuric  adds,  and  water.  In  a  paper 
read  before  the  Pharmaceutical  Sodety  twelve  months  ago,*  it  was  shown 
that  the  substance  supplied  in  commerce  under  the  name  of  oxide  of  zinc, 
was  generally  dther  a  basic  carbonate  of  zinc,  containing  thirty-three  per 
cent,  of  carbonic  acid  and  water,  or  a  basic  sulphate  of  zinc,  containing 
thirty-six  per  cent  of  sulphuric  add  and  water.  If  made  according  to  M. 
Defferre's  process,  the  product  would  resemble  the  latter  of  these,  with  the 
exception  of  its  containing  chlorine  instead  of  sulphuric  add* 

The  use  of  dther  of  these  substitutes  for  the  pure  oxide  of  zinc  ordered 
in  the  Pharmacopoeia,  is  quite  unjustifiable  ;  yet  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that,  twdve  months  ago,  the  essential  difference  between  the  oxide  of  zinc 
supplied  by  the  manufacturer,  and  that  ordered  by  the  College  of  Physicians, 
was  pointed  out,  we  understand  that  the  impure  artide  is  still  yery  gene- 
rally supplied  to  the  trade.  Some  manufacturers,  howeyer,  now  make  it 
according  to  the  instructions  of  the  College. 

Every  dispensing  Chemist,  therefore,  ought  to  examine  his  oxide  of  zinc 
in  the  following  manner: — ^Dissolve  some  of  the  oxide  in  pure  nitric  add, 
dilute  the  solution  with  water,  and  divide  the  mixture  into  two  parts;  to  one 
add  solution  of  chloride  of  barium  or  nitrate  of  baryta,  to  the  other  solution 
of  nitrate  of  silver.  If  any  effervescence  takes  place  during  the  solution 
of  the  oxide  in  the  nitric  acid,  or  if  a  dense  predpitate  be  occasioned  by 
dther  of  the  re-agents,  the  specimen  should  be  considered  as  impure,  and 
rejected.— Ed.  Pharm.  Jopbnal.] 

•  See  Pharmaceutical  Journal,  vol.  ii.,  p.  506. 
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APPLICATION  OP  THE  ELAIOMETER, 

VOKTHB 

BXTXRIOHATION  OF  THE  PUBITT  OF  OIL  OF  SWEXT  ALMONDS. 
BY  M.  GOfiLxr. 

SwBBT  ofl  of  almonds  is  nearhr  aa  much  used  by  the  Fhannaceiitist  aa  oil 
of  oUvefl  ;  but  there  ii  this  difference  between  these  two  oils,  that  we  are 
obliffed  to  depend  on  commerce  for  one,  while  the  other  may  be  prepured  in 
our  laboratories.  Tet  there  are  few  Chemists  who  prepare  eren  tne  oil  of 
almonds,  as  it  is  difficnlt  to  do  so  economically,  and  powerful  and  ezpensire 
presses  are  required  for  the  purpose. 

The  oil  of  almonds  of  commerce  is  frequently  mixed  with  oil  of  poppy 
seeds,  and  sometimes,  according  to  M.  Leroy,  a  pharmacien  of  Brussels,  to 
the  extent  of  more  than  one-half  its  weight  Wnen  adulterated  to  so  large 
an  extent  as  this,  the  white  colour,  the  fluidity,  the  smefl,  and  taste  whidi  oil 
of  poppy-seeds  communicates,  render  the  presence  of  the  latter  easily  de- 
tected ;  but  the  detection  is  not  bo  easy  when  the  proportion  of  oil  of  poppy 
seeds  is  small  I  have  found,  however,  firom  experience,  that  this  adulteration 
may  be  detected  by  means  of  the  eUaometer,  an  instrument  which  I  have 
proposed  for  determining  the  purity  of  olive  oil 

There  are  in  commerce  two  kinds  of  sweet  oil  of  almonds  ;  one  obtained 
by  the  expression  of  unblanched  bitter  almonds  ;  the  other  obtained  from 
the  blanched  sweet  almonds.  The  latter  of  these  is  less  coloured  than  the 
former,  and  would  be  always  preferred  if  it  did  not  present  the  inconvenience 
of  becoming  more  easily  rancid.  My  experiments  have  been  tried  on  these 
two  kinds  of  oil,  one  of  which  I  prepared  in  my  laboratory,  and  the  other  I 
obtained  from  M.  Chuxlin,  one  of  our  most  conscientious  p^umers.  I  have 
also  tried  a  specimen  of  oil  which  M.  Soubeiran  was  good  enough  to  supply 
me  with,  and  which  was  prepared  at  the  Pharmacie  centrale,  from  unblanched 
bitter  almonds.  All  these  oils,  when  fresh,  mark  a  little  above  38°  ;  that 
is,  from  38^  to  38  J®,  at  65<»  Fahr. ;  while  olive  oil,  at  the  same  temperature, 
marks  50^.    Oil  of  almonds  is  therefore  rather  more  dense  than  olive  oiL 

If  the  oil  be  old,  it  marks  a  little  below  38° ;  for  rancidity  augments  the 
density  of  oil  of  almonds,  as  well  as  all  other  oils  ;  and  therefore  rancj^  oil 
might,  from  the  indications  of  the  elaXometerj  be  erroneously  supposed  to 
contain  oil  of  poppy-seeds.  The  oil  should  be  tasted  before  trying  its  den- 
sity, and  rejected  if  it  leave  any  sensation  of  rancidity. 

All  that  I  have  said  in  a  former  paper,  on  the  method  of  testing  dive  oil 
by  means  of  the  ekOomeier^  is  applicable  to  the  testing  of  oil  of  almonds. 

Oil  of  almonds,  like  olive  oil  and  oil  of  poppy-seeds,  is  dilated  to  the  ex- 
tent of  4*'.6  of  the  eUaometer,  for  every  increase  of  temperature  equal  to  one 
degree  of  Reaumur's  scale ;  or  S*».6,  for  one  degree  of  the  Centrigrade  scale. 

Thus  the  admixture  of  oil  of  poppy-seeds  with  olive  oil  or  with  oil  of 
almnndfl,  may  be  detected  by  the  ek^Umeter.—Jcwmal  de  PharmaeU, 


UPON  TWO  NEWLY-DTSCOVERED  METALS,  ERBIUM  AND 
TERBIUM,-  OCCURRING  ALONG  WITH  YTTRIA. 


BY  C.  O.  HOBANDER. 


In  making  some  researches  upon  yttria,  the  author  unexpectedly  dis- 
covered that  (as  in  the  instance  of  oxide  of  cerium)  what  Chemists  had 
heretofore  regarded  as  yttria  was  not  a  simple  oxide,  but  a  compound  of  at 
least  throe  oxides  whereof  two  were  previously  unknown. 
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The  distmctiye  characters  of  these  oxides  are  as  follows : — 

1 .  Although  more  powerful  saline  bases  than  glucina,  they  are  insoluble  in 
water  and  in  caustic  alkalis:  still,  after  being  exposed  to  a  strong  heat  they 
dissolve  in  a  boiling  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda ;  nevertheless,  after  the 
lapse  of  some  days,  the  greater  portion  separates  from  the  solution  as  a 
double  salt 

2.  In  union  with  carbonic  acid  these  oxides  are  very  soluble  in  a  odd 
solution  of  carbonate  of  ammonia,  and  when  saturated,  there  begins  imme- 
diately to  separate  a  double  salt,  composed  of  their  carbonates  together 
with  carbonate  of  ammonia,  to  such  an  extent,  that  after  some  hours,  very 
little  oxide  remains  in  the  solution. 

The  salts  of  these  oxides  have  a  sweet  taste.  Tlie  sulphates  arc  more 
difficultly  soluble  in  warm  than  in  cold  water  ;  they  form  double  salts  with 
Sulphate  of  potash,  which  are  insoluble  in  a  saturated  solution  of  tliat 
sulphate. 

If  the  name  of  oxide  of  yttrium  be  reserved  for  the  most  powerful  of 
these  bases,  the  next  in  order  may  be  termed  oxide  of  Terbium^  and  the 
weakest,  oxide  of  Erbium,  They  present  the  following  characteristic  dif- 
ferences : 

Nitrate  of  yttria  is  so  deliquescent,  that  if  a  small  quantity  of  a  solution 
of  this  salt  be  allowed  to  stand  during  some  weeks,  in  a  warm  place, 
the  salt  formed  is  not  free  from  moisture.  The  solution  of  nitrate  of  oxide 
of  terbium  is  of  a  pale  reddish  hue,  evaporates  readily,  and  leaves  a  radiated 
crystalline  mass,  which  suffers  no  change  even  in  a  very  damp  situation. 
The  crystals  of  sulphate  of  vttria  are  colourless  and  remain,  in  an  atmo- 
sphere of  a  temperature  of  from  86**  to  158°  Fahr.,  dear  and  transparent ; 
whereas  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  oxide  of  terbimn  leaves,  upon  evaporation 
at  a  low  temperature,  a  salt  which  directly  effloresces  to  a  white  powder. 
The  oxide  of  terbixun,  of  which  the  salts  have  a  reddish  tint,  is,  in  a  state  of 
purity,  colourless  like  yttria. 

Oxide  of  erbium  differs  from  both  the  above,  inasmuch  as,  upon  being 
heated  in  the  air,  it  assumes  a  deep  orange  hue,  which  it  again  loses  on 
being  heated  in  hydrogen  gas,  together  with  a  trifling  loss  of  weight.  It  is 
to  the  presence  of  oxide  of  erbium  that  yttria  owes  its  yellow  colour,  as 
heretofore  prepared;  the  so-called  colourless  yttria  being  chiefly  gtucma. 

Sulphate  and  nitrate  of  oxide  of  erbium  are  void  of  colour,  although  the 
solutions  of  the  oxide  in  acids  have  frequently  a  yellow  tint.  The  sul- 
phuric salt  does  not  effloresce. — Poggendorffs  Annalen,  1843,  No.  X.,  p.  311. 


REVIEW. 

The  London  Dispensatory.  By  Anthony  Todd  Thomson, 
M.D.,  F.L.S.  Tenth  Edition.  Longmany  Browny  QreeUf 
and  Longmans. 

This  work  has  had  probably  a  more  extensive  circulation 
among  Chemists  and  Druggists  than  any  similar  publication  in 
this  country.  It  has  passed  through  ten  editions  in  little  more 
than  thirty  years,  which  may  be  taken  as  an  indication  of  the 
estimation  in  which  it  has  been  deservedly  held  by  the  profession. 
As  a  work  of  general  reference  on  matters  connected  with  the 
practice  of  Pharmacy,  it  ranks  undoubtedly  among  the  first  of 
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its  kind  ;  it  is  also  well  calculated,  from  the  quantity  as  weil  as 
the  arrangemeut  of  the  matter,  to  furnish  the  student  with  a  sys- 
tematic view  of  the  leading  principles  and  facts,  a  knowledge  of 
nfrhich  is  required  by  the  Chemist  and  Druggist,  It  would  be 
superfluous  to  give  a  lengthened  analysis  of  the  plan  and  sub- 
stance of  a  work  with  which  we  presume  that  most  of  bur  readers 
have  long  been  acquainted  ;  but  since  it  is  probable  that  some 
do  not  possess  it,  we  may  observe,  that  the  first  part  of  the  work, 
which  treats  of  the  Elements  of  Pharmacy,  contains  within  a 
small  compass,  much  useful  matter  for  the  student,  as  well  as 
many  tables  to  which  the  Pharmaceutist  has  frequent  occasion  to 
refer.  This,  together  with  the  third  part,  on  the  Preparations  and 
Compounds  of  the  Pharmacopoeias,  relates  to  the  department  of 
Practical  Pharmacy,  and  contains  general  instructions  respecting 
the  several  processes  and  operations  of  the  shop  or  laboratory. 
The  perspicuity  and  practical  nature  of  this  somewhat  elementary 
information  gives  much  value  to  the  work  as  an  introduction  to 
the  study  of  the  Pharmacopoeia,  and  the  formulee  of  the  three 
colleges  of  London,  Edinburgh,  and  Dublin  are  placed  in  juxta- 
position, interspersed  with  comments  by  the  author*  which  ar- 
rangement is  particularly  adapted  to  the  convenience  of  the 
dispensing  Chemist. 

The  Materia  Medica,  which  is  the  second  part,  occupies 
654  pages.  The  substances  here  described  are  those  only 
which  are  met  with  in  commerce,  and  employed  in  medicine  in 
this  country.  It  is  not,  therefore,  a  complete  history  of  drugs; 
had  it  been  so,  the  size  of  the  book  would  necessarily  have  been 
greatly  increased ;  yet  it  comprehends  the  information  most  re- 
quired by  the  dealer  in  drugs  and  dispenser  of  medicines,  and  the 
length  of  the  several  articles  is  generally  regulated  by  the  com- 
parative importance  of  the  substances  treated  of  as  therapeutic 
agents-^those  possessing  little  or  no  utility  being  passed  over  in 
a  more  cursory  manner. 

Much  new  matter  has  been  added  to  this  edition ;  among 
which  is  a  list  of  the  authors  quoted,  and  an  index  of  synonymes 
for  facilitating  a  reference  to  substances  described  in  the  book, 
under  names  not  generally  used  or  understood  in  this  country. 
This  latter  list  is  intended  to  assist  the  dispenser,  in  reference  to 
foreign  prescriptions,  which,  in  the  absence  of  some  appropriate 
work  of  reference,  are  sometimes  found  perplexing  to  the  English 
student. 

The  size  of  the  book  has  been  increased  from  1164  to  1316 
pages,  and  the  descriptions  of  some  of  the  articles  of  the  Materia 
Medica,  on  which  recent  discoveries  have  tlirown  fresh  light,  have 
been  re-written  or  enlarged  accordingly. 
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Concentrated  Stritp  of  Senna. — Mr.  Colbbt  informt  us,  that  the  "  con- 
centrated syrup  of  senna/'  which  he  made  *'  ten  rears  ago,"  was  copied  from 
a  similar  preparation  prepared  by  Messrs.  Southall  of  Birmingham.  He  adds, 
that "  it  was  a  highly  concentrated  infiuion  of  senna,  thickened  with  treacle, 
and  flayoured  with  essence  of  lemon." 

(NOTICE.) 
[Mr.  Freeman  haying  considered  himself  ugrieyed  by  the  non-insertion  of 
his  letter  forwarded  to  us  last  month,  on  the  Syrujnu  Senna  Concentrate  we 
think  it  right  to  explain  the  practice  which  we  adopt  on  such  occasions.  We 
are  at  all  times  glad  to  receive  from  Correspondente,  and  to  insert  in  the  body 
of  the  work,  conununicaUons  containing  infozmatioii  as  to  the  natuxe,  con- 
stitution, qualities,  or  mode  of  preparation  of  any  remedial  agent,  or  any 
other  matter  relating  to  our  profession  which  is  likely  to  interest  or  instruct 
our  readers ;  but  we  consider  that  letters  written  for  the  purpose  of  recom- 
mending secret  proprietary  medicines  are  not  suited  to  the  pages  of  a  scientific 
journal.  We  departed  from  our  usual  custom  by  inserting  the  letter  of 
Messrs.  Smith,  of  Edinburgh,  because  we  had  discovered  that  these  gentle- 
men were  compromised  by  a  remark  accidentally  introduced  in  our  previoua 
number,  and  that  they  were  consequently  entitled  to  redress.  As  Mr.Freeman's 
letter  was  merely  intended  to  recommend  his  preparation,  which  had  not 
previously  been  alluded  to,  and  to  claim  priority  of  introduction,  while  the 
only  information  which  he  has  g^ven  us  as  to  its  composition  has  been  that 
it  differs  from  that  which  is  sold  in  Edinburgh  under  another  name,  we  acted 
in  his  case  according  to  our  usual  custom.  The  letter  will  be  found  among 
the  advertisements  of  this  ntimber. — Ed.] 

*'C0PAHINE-MeGE  (IiOZEAIl}->DRAOiB8  ET  PASTILLES  DE  LACTATE  DE 

Fee  (Gelis  bt  CoNTft)." — Dr.  Berriere  Fontaine  has  written  a  letterr  ecom- 
mending  the  above  preparationsy  which  he  informs  us  he  has  prescribed  with 
advantage.  The  former  is  in  the  form  of  a  lozenge,  or  sugar-plum,  beioc 
a  resinous  preparation  of  Copaiba,  covered  with  dextrine  and  sugar.  The 
latter  is  lactate  of  Iron  exhibited  in  a  similar  form.  We  cannot  publish  the 
letter  entire  for  the  reason  stated  in  the  above  notice. 

B.  R.  (Glasgow),  a  reader  of  the  Journal,  wishes  for  an  explanation  of  the 
terms,  **  exhanut  it  with  boiling  water  by  duphcement,"  and  **  concentrate  the 
infiision in  vacuo"  which  terms  are  used  by  Professor  Cluistiaon  in  his 
description  of  the  process  for  making  the  "  Fluid  Extract  of  Senna."  [We 
must  refer  our  Correspondent  to  vol.  i,  Nos*  I,  2,  and  4,  of  this  Journal, 
where  he  will  find  the  information  he  requires]. 

Mr.  Marks  gives  the  following  formula  for  Conf.  Ferri.  Comp.,  in  answer 
to  the  inquiry  of  a  Correspondent  (J.  G.  of  Bath),  in  our  last  number ;  but 
we  are  unable  to  say  whether  this  be  the  formula  reqoiied : 
R    Ferri  Subcarbonatis,,  ^ss. 
TheriacoB  q.  s.        Misce. 

R.  G.  M.  (Manchester),  wishes  to  know  why  the  mercury  becomes  reduced 
to  the  metallic  state  in  Ung.  Hydr.  Nltr.,  when  the  ointment  has  been  kept 
for  some  time.  [We  presume  this  arises  from  the  oxidation  of  the  ikt  at  the 
expense  of  the  oxygen  with  which  the  mercury  was  previously  oomlmied.] 
Our  Correspondent  also  refers  to  another  instance,  besides  that  aUnded  to  in 
our  last  number,  in  which  Mr.  Rennie  in  lus  i>up«iuaft>ry,  or  Si^tplement  to 
Ae  PharmaeopceioBj  exemplifies  the  extent  of  lus  practical  acquaintance  with 
the  subjects  on  which  he  treats  :  Mr.  Rennie,  in  describing  castor  oil,  says, 
''  adulterated  most  conununly  with  about  a'  fourth  part  of  oil  of  almonds  " 
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(du  cheapnesi  of  which  must  render  it  an  advantageoue  9uhetitute\  **  and 
frequently  also  with  linseed,  ollre,  and  poppy  oil.  When  the  adulteration 
with  other  oils  is  carried  to  any  extent,  some  of  the  stronger  purgaUve  tinctures 
thcU  have  kast  coiour,  are  added  to  keep  up  the  deception.  lit 

"EooMBT." — (1.)  An  iron  knife  discolours  Ung.  Hydr.  Nitr.,  by  abstract- 
ing a  portion  of  the  acid,  and  causing  a  reduction  of  the  mercury.— C2.)  The 
specimen  sent  appears  to  bo  a  fair  sample. — (3.)  When  sulphuric  acid  is 
added  to  a  strong  solution  of  iodide  of  potassium,  sulphate  of  potash  is  pre- 
cipitated.— (4.)  See  vol.  ii.  No.  8. 

Mr.  BuROBSB  reminds  us  that  the  use  of  cyanide  of  potassium  for  the 
remoral  of  the  stains  of  marking  ink*  was  first  suggested  by  him  in  his  paper 
on  Marking  Inks,  published  vol.  i.  No.  8,  page  314. 

"  An  Apprbhticb." — A  solution  of  isinglass  or  gelatine  should  be  applied 
to  paper  labels  or  drawings  before  Tarnishing  them. 

"  A  Mbhbkr."— -The  last  Phaxmacopaia  was  published  in  1836. 

We  have  received  a  long  communication  firom  **  A.  P.  S.,"  on  the  solu- 
bility of  sulphate  of  potash.  The  writer  concludes  that  when  sulphate  of 
potash  and  carbonate  of  soda  are  mixed  in  solution,  the  salts  may  be,  and  are, 
decomposed,  but  nothing  further ;  or,  that  combination  does  not  follow  the 
decomposition,  and  that,  in  fact,  we  have  in  the  solution  sulphuric  acid, 
potash,  carbonic  acid,  and  soda,  but  at  the  same  time  they  axe  so  far  within 
the  circle  of  each  others  attraction,  as  to  prevent  their  forming  any  new  com- 
binations." [We  think  it  unnecessary  to  publish  the  letter,  which  is  merely 
theoretical]. 

S.  £.  P. — 1.  The  nitrous  acid  of  commerce  resembles  the  nitric  acid  of 
the  Pharmaco{>ceia,  in  being  a  mixture  of  nitrous  and  nitric  acids,  but  differs 
from  it  in  containing  a  larger  proportion  of  nitrous,  and  a  smaller  proportion 
of  nitric  acid. — (%,)  The  sesquiaulphate  of  potash  was  accidentally  obtained 
by  Mr.  Phillips  in  fusing  potash  with  sulphuric  acid  ;  the  conditions  neces- 
sary to  itsiStrmation  are  not  clearly  understood. — (3.)  We  have  accidentally 
mislaid  the  sample. — (4.)  Pure  carbonate  of  soda  mi^  be  obtained  by  sub* 
mitting  the  bicarbonate  to  a  red  heat,  so  as  to  drive  on  the  second  equivalent 
of  carbonic  acid. 

"Amicus."--<1.)  See  voL  i,  Nos.  1  and  4.— (2.)  Put  it  over  a  lamp.— 
(3.)  The  addition  of  caustic  alkalies  to  the  grease  applied  to  the  wheeb  of 
railway  carriages,  is,  we  should  think,  intended  to  prevent  the  oxidation  of 
the  metal.— (4.)  Our  Correspondent  wishes  us  to  recommend  him  a  concen^ 
trated  essence  of  classical  education.  [We  regret  our  inability  to  do  so,  but 
advise  the  employment  of  a  classical  tutor]. 

M.P.S.— (1.)  Indian  rubber  may  be  dissolved  in  naphtha  by  the  aid  of 
heat ;  but  there  are  some  kinds  of  naphtha  met  with  in  commerce  that  do  • 
not  answer  for  this  purpose.— (2.)  The  methods  of  obtaining  chloric  ether 
and  oxide  of  tin,  will  be  found  described  in  any  work  on  Chemistry. 

"  Inquisitor  "  (Bamsley).— An  Argand  oil  lamp  is  commonly  used  with 
the  microscope.  For  the  means  of  obtaining  oxygen  gas  and  laughing  gas, 
we  must  refer  to  some  work  on  Chemistry.  For  the  former,  see  also  vol.  iL, 
page  364. 

"  Soft  Soap."— (1.)  The  price  of  Christison's  Dispensatory  is  18«.— (2.) 
Maw  Seeds  are  the  produce  of  the  garden  poppy.— (3.)  No.— (4.)  By  the 
use  of  adds  and  heat 

R.  AND  D.  (Plymouth)  will  find  the  meaning  of  the  terms  aUuded  to  in 
Hooper's  Medical  Dictionary,  or  any  similar  work.  Nitrous  acid  contains 
one  equivalent  less  of  oxygen  than  nitric  acid. 

J.  W. — We  doubt  the  propriety  of  inserting  the  formula. 
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*•  Inquibitor  Chemicus"  (Plymouth).— We  cannot  recommend  the  sub- 
stitution of  any  other  colouring  agent  than  that  ordered  in  the  Pharmacopoeia 
for  Compound  Tincture  of  Cardamoms.  The  red  pnissiate  of  potash  may 
be  made  by  passing  chlorine  gas  through  a  solution  of  ferrocyamde  of  potas- 
sium.    {¥ot  details,  see  Fresenius's  Chemical Anabfsis,  page  48.^ 

"  Chemicus." — Proprietary  medicines  are  not  exempted  from  the  stamp 
on  account  of  the  price  being  less  than  a  shilling.  The  law  states— for  any 
price  not  exceeding  one  shilling,  a  stamp  of  three  h&lf-pence  is  required. 

"  Zend."  —  Barbadoes  Aloes  is  generally  said  to]  be  more  drastic  than 
Socotrine.  Aloe  Spicata  is  the  species  ordered  in  the  Pharmacopoeia.  In 
commerce  no  distinction  is  made  between  what  is  called  Spike  Aloes  and 
Socotrine. 

G.  M.,  M.R.C.S.— (1.)  The  process  of  displacement  is  applicable  to  the 
preparation  of  concentrated  infusions ;  these,  however,  are  made  only  by 
individuals  according  to  their  own  formuloe,  which  are  not  published. — (2.) 
See  vol  L,  Nos.  3  and  8.— (3.)  The  substances  mentioned  may  be  distilled 
either  in  stone  or  glass  retorts. 

E.  W.  is  referred  to  the  above, 

G.F.S.— We  are  not  aware  of  Ammonio-tartrate  of  Potash  being  used  in 
medicine ;  it  may  be  made  by  saturating  bitartrate  of  Potash  with  Ammonia. 

*'  Emetious"  is  anxious  to  know  the  best  mode  of  procuring  the  vapour 
of  hydrocyanic  acid.    [Uncork  the  bottle.] 

C.S. — We  decline  to  interfere  respecting  any  private  arrangements  or 
differences  between  masters  and  assistants. 

"  An  Assistant." — Persons  desirous  of  admission  into  the  Pbarmaceu- 
TiCAi.  Society,  should  apply  to  the  Secretary,  17,  Bloomsbury  Square. 

"  Zeta."— See  vol.  ii.,  No.  2,  page  58,  an^  No.  8,  page  48?-. , 
Mr.  Setchfield  wishes  for  the  formula  for  ammonio-citrate  y^"  iron  and 
quinine. 
J.  H.  L.  D. — ^We  have  already  given  several  formula;  for  marking-ink. 

W.  K,  W.  AND  L.  V.  have  sent  shop-bills  of  a  disreputable  character.  The 
parties  are  not  Members  of  the  Society. 

"A  Constant  Reader."— (1.)  The  fact  is  new  to  us.— (2.)  We  think 
the  formula  not  at  all  likely  to  answer. 

<•  A  Country  Member  mentions  instances  in  which  Wholesale  Druggists 
have  supplied  private  individuals  with  drugs  at  wholesale  prices.  [A 
Wholesale  Druggist  known  to  be  guilty  of  this  practice,  would  be  likely  to 
lose  his  connexion  in  the  trade.] 

"  M.  Minor."— A  leaden  worm  ought  not  to  be  used  for  pharmaceutical  dis- 
tillation. The  metal  proper  and  generally  used  for  this  purpose,  is  tin.  See 
vol.  ii.,  pp.  355, 406. 

B.  R.  has  been  victimized  by  a  person  dressed  as  a  groom,  representing 
himself  as  coming  from  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  for  isinglass  on  credit; 
and  having  heard  that  this  has  been  done  in  other  instances,  thinks  it  right  to 
publish  this  caution.  

Advertisements  to  Mr.  CriuacHiLL,  Princes  Street,  Soho. 

Instructions  from  Members  and  Associates,  respecting  the 
transmission  of  the  Journal,  to  Mr.  Smith,  17,  Bloomsbury 
Square,  before  the  20th  of  the  month. 

Other  Communications  to  The  Editor,  338,  Oxford  Street 
(^before  the  20th,  if  answers  be  desired  in  the  ensuing  number). 
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PHARMACEUTICAL  EDUCATION. 

Although  it  is,  we  believe,  universally  acknowledged,  that  the 
time  has  arrived  at  which  increased  fieusilities  for  improvement  must 
be  provided  for  the  rising  generation  in  our  body,  some  difference 
of  opinion  may  probably  exist  as  to  the  manner  in  which  this  ob* 
ject  should  be  effected,  and  the  extent  to  which  it  is  practicable  to 
carry  the  desired  measures.  Considerable  progress  has  been  made 
during  the  last  two  years ;  but  when  we  consider  how  comprehen« 
sive  and  dtfficidt  an  undertaking  is  before  us,  we  cannot  fail  to  be 
aware  that  much  more  remains  to  be  done,  and  that  in  order  to 
accomplish  it,  we  must  not  only  persevere  in  our  exertions,  but 
these  exertions  must  be  made  according  to  some  fixed  plan,  which 
is  calculated  to  spread  the  advantages  in  every  district  throughout 
the  country. 

We  have  commenced  by  founding  a  School  of  Pharmacy  in  the 
metropolis,  which  is  flourishing  to  such  an  extent,  that  we  may 
consider  it  fairly  established.  Similar  institutions,  on  a  smaller 
scale,  have  been  founded  in  some  of  the  large  provincial  towns,  as 
branches  of  the  parent  Society ;  and  reports  of  their  several  pro- 
ceedings  have  been,  from  time  to  time,  received  and  published. 
V^  have  lately  been  favoured  with  a  code  of  laws  firom  the  Bristol 
Branch  of  the  Phabmaceutical  SocixTr,  which  are  now  nearly 
completed,  according  to  the  general  principles  recommended  by  the 
Council  in  their  circular  on  the  subject,  published  in  our  number  for 
December  last.  A  committee  has  been  appointed,  in  whom  is  vested 
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the  management  of  the  local  school^  the  lectures,  evening  meetings^ 
library,  and  musemn ;  and  the  reg^ations  appear  to  us  to  be  on  the 
whole  judicious  and  satisfactory,  although  we  hare  not  yet  received 
authority  to  publish  them.  It  is  evident  that  our  brethren  at  Bristol 
must  have  put  their  shoulders  to  the  wheel  with  much  zeal  and  in- 
dustry, in  effecting  what  they  have  already  done  ;  and  we  trust 
their  example  will  have  a  good  effect  by  showing  the  result  of  the 
abour  of  a  few  individuals,  when  directed  into  the  proper  channeL 
We  have  recentiy  received  communications  from  the  secretary  at 
Bath ;  from  which  it  appears  that  similar  measures  are  in  steady 
piogpress  in  that  city,  the  details  of  which  will  be  officially  reported 
indue  course. 

The  secretaries  at  Manchester  and  Norwich  have  also  given  us 
a  favourable  account  of  the  result  of  their  labours  in  the  formation 
of  their  respective  libraries  and  museums,  and  in  the  arrangement 
of  courses  of  lectures  for  the  ensuing  season. 

We  mention  incidentally  this  information  (which  has  come  to 
us  in  the  way  of  private  correspondence)  in  order  to  show  that 
die  work  is  progressing  in  various  quarters — ^thafe  the  measures 
which  were  commenced  in  the  metropolis  are  gradually  extendiny 
liieir  influenoe  to  distant  parts  of  the  nation — and  that  the  sdiema 
which  has  been  undertaken  for  the  general  improvement  of  our 
body,  is  practicable  and  easy  of  i4>phcation  in  every  district  which 
is  sufficientiy  populous,  and  in  which  our  members  are  disposed 
to  act  with  energy  and  perseverance.  We  could  point  out  other 
localities  where  similar  steps  might  advantageously  be  taken,  but 
no  aiguments  oa  our  parts,  no  plan  concerted  at  a  distanoe, 
oould  be  available,  or  indeed  produce  any  effect^  unless  the  want 
of  an  improved  system  be  felt,  and  the  dispoation  to  labour  in  the 
undertaking  be  evinced,  by  those  parties  on  whose  individual  and 
united  exertions  its  success  must  depend. 

The  proposal  to  form  a  branch  school  should  emanate  frxnn  the 
district  in  which  the  want  of  it  is  felt,  and  ia  wganising  and 
completing  the  plan,  reference  should  be  made  to  the  Council  in 
London,  whenever  advioe  or  aseigtance  is  required.    But  the 
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labour  mnst  be  borne  by  the  local  committee,  whose  seal  m  the 
came  will  verj  mnch  afiect  the  amoimt  of  lucoess  and  advactage 
veseldng  from  the  institatioii.  Another  tiseumstaiioe  neeessacj 
to  emmre  snooefls  ia  die  co-operatiaii  of  the  jimior  members  of  onr 
body,  for  whose  benefit  the  schoob  are  established,  and  this  CO*-' 
eperatkm  is  likely  to  be  secmnd  to  a  greater  or  less  eztent,  in  pro- 
portioQ  to  the  tact  and  judgment  evinced  by  the  coouuttee  in 
their  axrangemeats. 

It  is  <^  great  impOTtsnce  that  m  all  these  branch  establishmenta 
mnty  of  design  should  be  obserredy  and  hence  arises  the  necessity 
of  actmg  in  concert  with  the  Comtcil  in  their  organizatioB. 
The  Pharmaceutical  Chemists  of  this  country  having  undertaken 
ihe  government  of  dkemselveSy  in  which  undertaking  the  educa^ 
tion  of  the  junior  membere  is  a  prominent  and  fundamental  fea* 
tare,  it  should  be  our  objecty  not  to  form  a  number  of  isdated 
cliques  or  small  societies^  but  to  comprehend  in  one  institotiony 
organised  accordiDg  to  aspeeifie  plan,  a  system  of  education  which 
shall  identify  each  branch  with  the  parent  society,  and  distribute 
the  influence  of  the  whole  association  among  its  various  branches; 
In  regulating  the  local  privileges  of  each  branch,  the  first  conri* 
deration  to  be  attended  to  is  the  w^fare  and  improvement  of  ihe 
parties  immediately  concerned ;  and  if  strangers  be  admitted  to 
any  of  these  privileges,  the  terms  and  mode  of  admisrion  should 
be  such  as  to  g^ve  Members,  Associates,  and  Apprentices  who 
subscribe  to  the  Society,  a  decided  advantage  over  others,  and  in 
aO  cases  ihe  management  must  be  vested  exdusively  in  the 
JQJembers* 

In  reference  to  the  Lectures,  it  is  difficult  to  lay  down  any  general 
role  either  as  to  Ae  number  of  courses^  ihe  length  of  each  course, 
or  the  time  of  die  day  at  which  ihey  are  delivered,  these  detaBs 
being  in  a  great  measure  dependent  on  ^be  numerical  strength, 
pecuniary  resources,  and  other  orcumstances  in  eadi  particular 
district* 

There  are  very  few  places  in  which  fatalities  exist  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  complete  and  effective  school  of  Pharmacy,  but  in 
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some  taaea  where  this  would  obviously  be  impracticable,  a  single 
course  of  lectures  might  occasionally  be  delivered  with  advantage,  as 
a  stimulus  to  the  students,  and  in  small  towns  where  no  lectures 
could  be  supported,  the  deficiency  might  be  in  some  degree 
supplied  by  itieans  of  a  small  library  of  standard  works. 

In  &ct,  in  every  totf n  in  which  there  are  five  or  six  Members 
and  as  many  Associates,  it  would  be  found  advantageous  to  unite 
in  the  purchase  of  a  few  of  the  most  important  works  relating  to 
•ur  avocations,  by  which  means  each  Member  would  have  occa- 
sional access  to  works  which  would  not  otherwise  be  within  his 
reach,  and  the  Associates  and  Apprentices  would  in  hke  manner 
enjoy  increased  &cilities  of  improvement. 

The  chief  obstacle  which,  in  the  first  instance,  presents  itself  to 
the  establishment  of  a  complete  school  of  Pharmacy,  whether  in  the 
metropolis  or  in  any  provincial  district,  is  the  difiiculty  of  adapting 
the  lectures  to  the  convenience  of  the  Associates  and  Apprentices^ 
without  trespassing  on  the  domestic  and  busmess  arrangements  of 
their  employers.  The  parties  concerned  having  entered  upon  their 
situations  without  stipulating  for  the  privilege  of  attending 
lectures^  and  their  employers  being  therefore  unprepared  for  an 
innovation  of  thb  kind,  it  is  not  at  all  surprising  that  some  objec- 
tion is  raised  against  the  neglect  of  business  during  two  or  three 
hours  in  the  week,  and  that  it  is  found  impossible  to  arrange  these 
hours  in  such  a  manner  as  to  suit  the  convenience  of  all  parties. 
But  we  trust  that  this  is  only  an  ephemeral  difficulty.  When  it 
becomes  generally  known  and  understood  that,  in  order  to  become 
qualified  as  a  Pharmaceutical  Chemist,  a  certain  definite  course  of 
instruction  is  necessary  in  addition  to  the  usual  routine  of  the 
shop,  the  parents  and  g^uardians  of  young  men  who  are  preparing 
to  embark  in  the  business,  will,  as  a  matter  of  course,  stipulate 
that  they  shall  be  allowed  a  certain  time  during'thw  apprentice- 
ship for  reading  or  attending  lectures ;  and  those  who  during  their 
apprenticeship  have  not  had  the  opportunity  of  gaining  as  much 
infdrmation  as  could  be  desired,  will  avail  themselves  of  the 
nearest  district  school,  or,  if  convenient,  will  come  to  London  for 
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a  few  months,  to  complete  their  education.  This  practice  will 
tend  i:i  a  remarkable  degree  to  raise  the  character  and  qualifications 
of  our  young  mfen,  and  to  confer  upon  us,  as  a  body,  the  rank 
which  we  ought  to  enjoy  as  followers  of  an  occupation  which 
should  be  considered  no  less  a  profession  than  a  trade. 

In  Germany,  France,  Russia,  and  other  continental  nations,  the 
.  course  of  education  prescribed  by  law  for  the  Pharmaceutical  Che- 
mists is  rigidly  enforced ;  and  this  education  comprises  a  regular 
attendance  on  all  the  requisite  courses  of  lectures,  together  with  the 
practical  study  of  tho  scientific  department  of  the  laboratory ;  and  it 
is  not  at  all  improbable  that  some  similar  enactment  will  take  place 
in  this  countiy.  We  cannot  expect  to  arrive,  by  any  sudden  re- 
volution, at  the  state  of  qualification  which  is  enforced  among  our 
neighbours,  but  possessing,  as  we  do,  every  &cility  for  improvement 
which  they  can  possibly  enjoy,  and  possessing  also  as  a  nation  a 
character  for  perseverance  which  it  is  desirable  to  sustain,  we  ought 
not  to  be  diverted  by  any  trifling  difficulty  from  the  great  object 
which  we  have  in  view,  and  which  we  may  eventually  attain  by 
steadily  and  consistently  pursuing  the  course  now  before  us. 

So  long  as  our  lecture-rooms  depend  for  support  upon  Associates 
and  Apprentices  who  are  subject  to  prior  engagements  with  their 
employers,  our  courses  of  lectures  must  of  necessity  be  limited,  and 
the  time  of  attendance  must  be  regulated  so  as  to  interfere  as  little 
as  possible  with  the  hours  of  business ;  but  when  it  has  become  the 
practice  to  devote  a  season  exclusively  to  study,  it  may  be  desirable 
to  comprise  within  a  certain  number  of  months  our  complete 
course  of  education,  and  to  regulate  the  hours  of  attendance  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  occupy  nearly  the  whole  time  of  the  students  during 
that  period.  Nor  should  this  education  be  confined  to  theoretical 
lectures ;  it  should  extend  to  practical  and  experimental  researches 
in  the  laboratory,  under  the  superintendence  of  the  professors : 
and  thus,  we  trust,  our  students  will  become  qualified  to  pass  an 
examination  more  strict  and  elaborate  than  that  which  is  at  pre- 
sent instituted,  and  will  rival  their  continental  brethren  in  the 
amount  of  their  chemical  and  pharmaceutical  knowledge. 


TRANSACTIONS 

OP 

THE  PHARMACEUTICAL  SOCIETY. 


MINUTE  OF  COUNCIL. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Council^  held  January  3d,  1844,  it  was 
Unanimously  resolved, 

**  That  the  Council  desires  to  record  its  deep  and  un- 
feigned regret  at  the  loss  which  the  Society  has  sustained  in 
the  decease  of  the  late  revered  President,  William  Allen, 
F.R.S. 

'<  Formed  as  the  Society  was  for  the  public  benefit  gene- 
rally, and  for  the  welfare  of  that  branch  of  the  profession  of 
medicine  of  which  he  was  so  distinguished  a  member,  it  was 
by  universal  consent  that  he  was  solicited  to  allow  himself 
to  be  placed  at  the  head  of  it,  that  under  his  wise  and 
kindly  superintendence  its  scientific  and  benevolent  designs 
might  be  carried  out 

*'  The  Council  is  anxious  to  bear  testimony  to  the  zeal 
he  ever  manifested  in  all  the  concerns  of  the  Institution, 
to  the  encouragement  it  has  derived  from  his  advice,  when* 
ever  his  health  and  numerous  avocations  enabled  him  to 
afford  his  presence  or  opinion  >  and  it  sincerely  trusts  that 
the  same  harmony  which  his  beneficent  spirit  could  not  fail 
to  infuse,  will  ever  continue  to  pervade  its  own  meetings 
and  the  general  intercourse  amongst  the  Members." 

At  a  meeting  of  Council,  held  February  7th,  it  was 
"UnanimouBly  resolvedy 

*•  That  Mr.  Charles  James  Payke  be  elected  Presidekt, 
and  Mr.  Joiiv  Savort,  Vice-Presidevt." 
It  was  also 
Unanimously  resolved, 

''That  Mr.  Ralph  Stamper  be  elected  a  Member  of 
Council,  a  vacancy  having  been  occasioned  by  the  decease 
of  the  late  President." 


On  the  evening  of  the  24th  of  January,  1844,  was  delivered  a 

LECTURE 

ON   MINERAL  WATERS. 

BT   A.    T.   THOMSON,    M.D.,    F.L.S.,    &C.  &C. 

^  The  lecturer  commenced  his  discourse  by  taking  a  general 
view  of  the  nature  of  water;  and  demonstrating  that,  under  no 
circumstances,  even  when  distilled  in  the  great  alembic  of  Nadue^ 
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and  precipitated  from  the  clouds  in  the  forms  of  dew,  rain^  and 
snow,  was  it  procured  in  a  state  of  absolute  purity.  He  pointed 
out  the  distinction  between  common  water,  holding  many  sub* 
stances  in  solution,  and  mineral  water;  and  thence  called  in 
question  the  common  definition  of  mineral  water. 

He  dirided  mineral  waters  into  five  sections,  namely,  acidulous 
waters,  alkaline  waters  J  saline  waters  {mciuding  thermal  springs)^ 
chalybeate  waters,  and  sulphureous  or  hepatic  waters;  and  exhi* 
bited  specimens  of  each  section — displaying,  at  the  same  thne,  the 
tests  by  which  each  can  be  recognised.  He  stated  that  the 
substances  contained  in  the  whole  are  either  simple  or  com^ 
jf&ufuL  In  the  first  dirision,  cootainiog  the  simple  substances,  are 
oxygen  and  nitrogen  gases,  sulphur,  silica,  alumina,  and  manga-* 
nese:  in  the  second,  oxides  of  iron  and  of  manganese;  carbonic, 
Bulphuric,  and  hydrochloric  acids;  carbonates  of  lime,  of  soda, 
magnesia,  and  iron ;  nitrates,  phosphates,  acetates,  and  silicates; 
besides,  in  a  few  instances,  traces  of  animal  and  vegetable  mat- 
ters. The  lecturer  demonstrated,  by  experiments,  that  many  of 
these  substances  were  contained,  even  in  considerable  quantity, 
in  water  usually  regarded  as  common  water ;  and  displayed  the 
presence  of  free  carbonic  acid,  carbonate  of  lime,  sulphate  of 
lime,  chloride  of  sodium,  and  some  other  salts,  in  the  common 
pump  water  of  the  metropolis,  drawn  from  a  depth  of  from  sixty 
to  ninety  feet.  He  pointed  out  the  impropriety  of  employing 
aoch  water  in  compounding  prescriptions  that  contain  any  of  the 
following  substances : — ^bicarbonate  of  potassa,  sesquicarbonate  of 
soda,  chlorides  of  calcium  and  of  barium,  acetates  of  lead,  tinc- 
ture of  sesquichloride  of  iron,  iodides  of  iron  and  of  potassium, 
and  phosphate  of  soda. 

The  lecturer  next  referred  all  mineral  waters  to  Tolcanic 
regions;  and  considered  carbonic  acid  the  chief  agent  which 
holds  the  salts  they  contain  in  solution.  Indeed,  so  abundant  is 
this  gaseous  acid  in  volcanic  regions,  that  it  is  not  confined  to 
springs,  but  rises  in  the  state  of  gas  from  the  soil ;  and  in  some 
places,  as  at  Marienbad,  it  is  employed  in  the  form  of  gas  baths. 
He  showed  the  mode  of  ascertaining  the  nature  of  any  mineral 
water  as  far  as  regards  its  physical  characters;  namely,  its  trans- 
parency, colour,  odour,  temperature,  and  specific  gravity  ;  so  as 
to  shorten  our  future  examination,  by  at  once  classifying  the 
water,  before  commencing  its  chemical  analysis.    . 

Acidulous  waters  owe  their  acid  properties  either  to  carbonic  or 
to  sulphuric  acid.  When  the  former  is  present,  the  water  sparkles 
in  the  glass  when  taken  from  the  spring,  or  poured  from  a  botile; 
it  reddens  litmus  only  fugaciously ;  and  when  exposed  to  the  air 
or  boiled,  it  becomes  turbid,  and  deposits  some  of  its  components 
which  were  held  in  solution  by  the  acid.    Such  acidulous  waters 
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are  not  found  in  England,  but  they  abound  on  the  Continent : 
they  usually  contain  lime,  magnesia^  traces  of  iron^  and  occa- 
sionally chloride  of  sodium.  The  lecturer  exhibited  as  a  specimea 
of  the  acidulous  waters,  that  of  Ferdinandsbrunen,  one  of  the 
Marienbad  springs.  It  contains  5b^  grains  of  solid  matter,  and 
fifty  cubic  inches  of  carbonic  acid  gas  in  the  imperial  pint.  Its 
taste  is  refreshing,  subacid,  and,  after  it  has  been  exposed  to  the 
air,  slightly  saltish.  The  lecturer  here  exhibited  an  apparatus 
well  adapted  for  ascertaining  the  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  con- 
tained in  any  acidulous  mineral  water.  It  consists  of  a  flask,  into 
which  a  given  quantity  of  the  water  is  put,  and  a  communication 
made  between  the  flask  and  a  tubulated  bottle,  containing  barytic 
water  with  a  little  liquor  ammonise.  By  keeping  the  flask  at  a 
heat  under  the  boiling-point,  until  all  the  excess  of  gas  passes 
over,  and  then  boiling  briskly  for  twenty  minutes,  the  whole  of 
the  gaseous  acid  is  obtained  in  combination  with  the  baryta, 
forming  an  insoluble  carbonate,  the  weight  of  which  gives  the 
amount  of  the  acid  in  the  mineral  water.  He  next  demonstrated 
by  tests  the  presence  of  chloride  of  sodium,  sulphate  and  car- 
bonate of  soda,  carbonates  of  lime  and  of  magnesia,  traces  of 
alumina,  carbonate  of  iron,  and  carbonate  of  manganese  in  this 
water. 

In  all  acidulous  carbonated  springs,  the  acid  gas  appears  to 
have  been  united  with  the  water  under  great  pressure ;  but  the 
fluid  no  sooner  arrives  at  the  surface  of  the  earth,  than  the  gas 
is  disengaged  with  so  much  force  as  often  to  give  the  appear^ 
«nce  of  boiling  to  the  springs.  The  solvent  power  of  this  acid  is 
displayed  in  the  formation  of  stalactites  and  stalagmites ;  and  by 
the  immense  deposits  of  travertin,  or  lime-stone,  from  the  water 
of  many  of  the  continental  springs.  At  the  baths  of  San  Fillipo, 
a  solid  mass,  thirty  feet  thick,  was  deposited  in  twenty  years. 

The  acidulous  mineral  waters  operate  on  the  animal  eco- 
nomy as  excitants,  elevating  the  nervous  energy  almost  to  in- 
toxication:  but  this  is  of  very  short  continuance.  The  salts 
contained  in  them  enter  the  blood,  and  being  carried  to  the  kid- 
neys, operate  as  diuretics ;  but  they  possess  no  solvent  powers 
over  the  lilhates  or  other  calculi.  They  should  not  be  employed 
in  febrile  conditions  of  the  habit ;  as  under  such  circumstances, 
they  cause  headache,  confusion  of  ideas,  and  sleeplessness.  The 
morning  is  the  best  time  for  drinking  the  acidulous  water;  the 
-usual  dose  is  from  half  a  pint  to  a  pint.  In  low  conditions  of 
the  system,  they  may  be  mixed  with  wine,  or  bitter  infusions,  or 
tinctures,  or  aroma  tics. 

With  regard  to  alkaline  waters,  the  lecturer  stated,  that  there 
were  none  which  could  be  regarded  strictly  as  alkaline.  Those 
classed  as  such  afford  an  alkaline  reaction,  feel  soft  or  velvety 
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to  the  touch ;  and  operate  almoftt  as  saponaceous  fluids  upon  the 
skin.  The  roost  celebrated  waters  of  this  class  are  those  of 
Slanganbad  and  of  Ems,  in  Nassau ;  both  of  which  contain 
carbonates  of  soda  with  magnesia.  The  Kesselbrunen  at  Ems 
contains  roore  alkah'ne  matter  than  the  Slanganbad  water.:  it  is 
taken  internally,  and  also  used  as  a  bath.  When  the  waters  of 
these  alkaline  springs  are  taken  for  a  considerable  length  of  time> 
they  cause  feelings  of  lassitude  and  exhaustion,  and  produce  ema- 
ciation.    They  are  not  exported.   % 

Saline  springs  are  veiy  abundant  in  this  country,  as  well  as  on 
the  continent.  Besides  most  of  the  substances  enumerated  as 
the  components  of  acidulous  waters,  they  contain,  also,  chloride 
of  magnesium,  sulphates  of  magnesia  and  potassa;  and  oc- 
casionally iodides  and  bromides;  oxygen  and  nitrogen  gases; 
traces  of  iron,  manganese  and  silica.  They  are  of  different 
temperatures,  and  include  all  the  thermal  springs. 

The  most  celebrated  cold  saline  springs  in  this  country  are 
those  of  Cheltenham,  Leamington-Priors,  and  Scarborough; 
those  on  thecontinent,  Carlsbad,  Marienbad,  Seidlitz,  and  Pulna. 
The  lecturer  selected  the  last- mentioned  water  as  a  specimen 
of  the  class.  The  Pulna  water  does  not  rise  from  springs,  but 
appears  in  wells  dug  by  the  peasants,  in  the  transition-soil  around 
Pulna.  When  first  the  water  enters  these  wells,  it  has  no  taste  ; 
but  after  a  few  weeks,  it  becomes  bitter,  and  acquires  purgative 
properties.  These  properties  seem  to  depend  on  magnesian 
salts,  as  was  demonstrated  by  a  copious  precipitate  being  caused 
in  the  water  by  diphosphate  of  ammonia.  The  mode  of  sepa- 
rating the  salts  of  soda,  potassa,  and  lime  was  pointed  out;  and 
that  of  detecting  bromides  and  iodides  in  saline  waters. 

All  the  saline  mineral  waters  are  purgative,  unless  when  un« 
derdosed,  in  which  case  they  act  as  diuretics,  especially  if  the 
surface  of  the  body  be  kept  cool.  All  of  them  weaken  the 
habit  if  they  be  long  used,  on  which  account  they  should  be , 
discontinued  at  intervals.  This  objection,  however,  does  not 
apply  to  those  which  contain  carbonate  of  iron,  even  in  small 
quantity.  The  season  for  drinking  saline  waters  is  summer; 
for  they  are  too  much  diluted  in  winter  to  prove  efficacious. 
Those  containing  carbonate  of  iron  do  not  bear  exportation,  as 
the  carbonic  acid  escapes,  and  the  iron  falls  down  as  a  sesqui* 
oxide. 

The  thermal  springs  differ  from  the  cold  saline  springs,  as  far 
as  relates  to  their  contents,  in  the  greater  quantity  of  silica 
which  they  contain.  Many  of  them  hold  so  small  a  proportioi^ 
of  solid  matter,  that  any  salutary  power  they,  possess  depends 
solely  on  the  temperature  of  the  water.  The  temperature  of 
these  springs  varies,  in  a  range  from  84^  to  167^,  the  latter 
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being  the  heat  of  the  Great  Spnidel  at  Carl^d,  one  of  the 
hottest  springs  used  for  therapeutical  purposes;  bat  some 
springs,  as  for  example  those  of  the  Geyzer  and  Rykum,  m 
Iceland,  are  above  212^.  The  lecturer  gave  an  interesting 
account  of  these  springs,  illustrated  by  a  drawing  of  the  Geyzer ; 
and  explained  the  theory  of  the  intermittent  eruption  of  their 
waters.  When  the  temperature  of  thermal  springs  exceeds  108^, 
the  water  requires  to  be  cooled  down  before  it  is  employed,  either 
as  an  internal  remedy,  or  as  »  bath.  When  drunk,  they  sttma- 
late  the  capillary  system,  and  prove  highly  beneficial  in  glandu- 
lar diseases,  and  in  various  chronic,  deep-seated,  inflammatory 
affections. 

Chalybeate  springs  are  the  most  abundant  of  all  mineral 
waters.  They  are  readily  recognised  by  their  inky  taste,  and 
the  property  of  striking;  a  bluish-black  with  infusion  of  galls, 
and  a  greenisb-blue  with  ferro-cyanide  of  potassium.  The  iron 
held  in  solution  may  be  either  a  carbonate  or  a  sulphate.  When 
an  excess  of  carbonic  acid  is  present,  the  water  is  termed  an 
acidulous  carbwiated'chalybeate ;  when  the  carbonic  acid  is  in 
■mall  quantity,  it  is  said  to  be  a  saline  carbonated-chalybeate  ; 
and  when  the  iron  is  in  the  state  of  a  sulphate,  it  is  a  sulphated 
chalybeate;  or  an  aluminous  chalybeate,  if  the  water  contains 
sulphate  of  alumina. 

The  first  of  the  forementioned  chalybeates  is  not  nnfrequent 
in  this  country ;  bat  the  proportion  of  carbonate  of  iron  is  very 
small.  In  the  Tunbridge  Wells  water,  it  does  not  exceed  three 
grains  in  the  imperial,  gallon ;  and  in  the  Shotley-bridge  spring, 
the  strongest  chalybeate  in  this  island,  the  proportion  is  one  grain 
of  the  protocarbonate  in  each  winepint  of  the  water.  In  some 
of  the  continental  springs,  the  quantity  is  even  greater  than  that 
of  Shotley-bridge.  The  lecturer  selected  the  Pyrmont  water  as 
a  specimen  of  this  class.  It  contains  ten-and-a-half  grains  of 
protocarbonate  of  iron,  and  300  cubic  inches  of  carbonic  acid 
gas  in  the  imperial  gallon.  The  other  ingredients  are  sulphates 
of  soda,  magnesia,  and  lime ;  carbonates  of  lime  and  magnesia ; 
and  chlorides  of  sodium  and  calcium,  with  a  trace  of  resinous 
matter.  As  a  specimen  of  the  sulphated  chalybeates,  he  chose 
the  Sandrock  water,  which  contains  about  330  grains  of  the 
potosnlphate  of  iron,  and  nearly  250  of  sulphate  of  alumina, 
m  the  imperial  gallon,  in  conjunction  with  chloride  of  sodium, 
sulphates  of  soda  and  magnesia,  with  a  trace  of  sulphate  of  lime. 
It  IS  intensely  styptic ;  and  gives  a  deep  blue  with  ferrocyanide 
of  potassium.     It  cannot  be  drunk  without  being  diluted. 

The  sulphated  chalybeate  springs  usually  rise  in  coal  forma- 
tions that  abound  with  iron  pyrites,  the  origin  of  the  salt  of  iron 
4tontained  in  them.     They  do  not  tinge  the  ground  or  rock 
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iriiere  they  well  out  with  iron-rust,  and  they  do  not  precipitate  the 
iron  when  they  are  boiled.  Some  of  them— the  strong^  Moffat 
chalybeate  for  ej»mple'— contain  upwards  of  590  grains  of  the 
sesquisuiphate  of  iron,  besides  more  than  100  grains  of  sulphate 
of  alumina,  and  some  free  sulphuric  acid  in  the  imperial  gallon. 

The  lecturer  pointed  out  the  mode  of  determining  the  quaa* 
tity  of  iron  in  mineral  waters. 

Chalybeate  waters  are  the  most  efficient  of  all  the  mineral 
springs ;  for  notwithstanding  the  minute  quantity  of  carbonate  of 
iron  in  some  of  them,  they  produce  beneficial  effects  that  do  not 
follow  the  use  of  the  same  salt  of  iron  prescribed  in  the  usual  form 
by  the  physician.  These  waters  enter  the  circulation,  change  and 
improve  the  quality  of  the  blood,  impart  tone  and  vigour  to  the 
muscular  tissue,  and  augment  the  secreting  function.  When 
chalybeate  waters  contain  much  carbonic  acid,  a  few  beakers 
taken  in  rapid  succession  cause  a  transitory  feeling  of  intoxication : ' 
they  also  operate  as  diuretics.  They  should  be  drunk  in  the 
morning,  and  brisk  exercise  taken  after  each  glass  of  the  water. 
They  prove  hurtful  to  plethoric  persons  and  those  of  a  rigkl 
fibre,  especially  when  there  is  any  tendency  to  active  hsemor- 
ihages  or  visceral  congestions,  or  any  organic  change  of  struc- 
ture, or  tendency  to  apoplexy.  Whatever  may  be  the  condition 
of  the  habit,  a  course  of  chalybeate  water  should  always  be  pre- 
faced by  some  evacuation  of  the  alimentary  canal. 

The  class  of  sulphureous  waters  is  nearly  as  extensive  as  that 
of  the  chalybeates.  These  waters  are  readily  recognised  by  their 
odour  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  ;  and  their  deposition  of  sulphur 
when  they  are  long  exposed  to  the  air. 

The  Harrowgate  Spring^  the  water  of  which  was  selected  as  a 
specimen  of  the  class,  rises  in  a  bed  of  shale,  superimposing 
mountain  lime-stone,  and  covered  by  magnesian  lime-stone.  The 
water  of  the  old  well  is  limpid,  colourless,  and  transparent :  its 
temperature  is  49° ;  its  odour  powerfully  fetid ;  and  its  taste 
saline  and  nauseous.  It  blackens  the  salts  of  lead,  and  ^ves  a 
chocolate-brown  precipitate  with  ammonio-nitrate  of  silver.  The 
winepint  contains  nearly  two  cubic  inches  of  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  gas ;  1-^]^  cubic  inch  of  nitrogen  ;  1 .18  of  carbonic  acid 
gas,  and  nearly  one  cubic  inch  of  carburetted  hydrogen  gas* 
The  other  ingredients  are  chloride  of  sodium,  bicarbonate  of 
soda,  chloride  of  calcium,  sulphate  and  carbonate  of  lime,  and 
chloride  of  magnesium,  with  a  trace  of  carbonate  of  magnesia* 
Some  of  the  continental  waters  of  this  class  contain  seven  cubic 
inches  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas  in  the  winepint. 

These  waters  operate  as  powerful  excitants,  and  their  em- 
ployment requires  more  discrimination  and  caution  than  any 
of  the  other  mineral  waters.  They  are  contra-indicated  in  irritable 
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nervous  temperaments;  in  those  predisposed  to  headache, 
and  affections  of  the  brain ;  and  those  having  a  tendency  to 
hcemorrhage  of  the  lungs.  When  used  as  baths,  they  clear  the 
skin  of  eruptions  depending  on  a  diseased  action  of  the  secreting 
vessels,  sympathizing  with  a  deranged  condition  of  the  digestive 
organs.  Taken  internally,  they  operate  as  purgatives,  diuretics, 
or  diaphoretics,  according  to  the  condition  of  the  system  of  the 
patient  at  the  time  of  using  them  ;  they  especially  augment  the 
flow  of  the  bile. 

In  conclusion,  the  lecturer  stated  his  reasons  for  advising 
every  mineral  water  to  be  drunk  at  the  founuin-head ;  for 
although  many  of  them  bear  exportation  well,  yet  much  bene* 
iicial  influence  arises  from  the  absence  of  the  cares  and  anxieties 
of  home ;  and  the  determination  to  enjoy  the  passing  hour, 
which  always  sways  the  frequenters  of  watering-places,  con* 
'  joined  with  the  early  hours  necessarily  imposed  upon  invalids. 


PHARMACEUTICAL  MEETING, 

FEBRUABY  14th,  1844. 
MR.  PATNE,  PRESIDENT,  IN  THE  CZTAtR. 


ON  MB.  PATTINSON's  PSOCS8S  FOR  OBTAJNIHO 

MAGNESIA  FROM    MAGNESIAN  LIMESTONE. 

BT  MR.  MORSON. 

Having  received  for  examination  a  specimen  of  carbonate  of 
magnesia,  prepared  by  a  new  patent  process,  and  thinking  it 
would  prove  interesting  to  the  Society,  I  requested  of  the  patentee, 
Mr.  Pattinson,  an  extensive  chemical  manufacturer,  of  Gates- 
head,  to  bring  this  matter  before  you,  and  having  his  permission 
so  to  do,  will  endeavour  to  give  you  some  idea  of  the  ingenious 
process  by  which,  I  am  informed,  it  is  obtained. 

This  magnesia  is  extracted  from  the  magnesian  limestone  of 
Durham,  a  mineral  containing  from  forty- four  to  forty-eight  per 
cent,  of  carbonate  of  magnesia,  combined  principally  with  car- 
bonate of  lime,  a  small  quantity  of  iron  and  silica,  and  is  sepa- 
rated without  the  aid  of  any  chemical  agent  not  contained  in 
itself,  with  the  exception  of  heat.  This  at  first  would  appear  to  be 
almost  impossible,  but  it  is,  in  fact,  true ;  and  one  of  those  beau- 
tiful circular  processes  (if  I  may  use  this  expression)  which  reflect 
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«o  much  credit  on  modern  manufacturing  Chemistryy  in  which 

every  circumstance  is  considered,  nothing  that  can  be  employed 

lost,  and  thus  cheapness  and,  in  some  instances   (as  the  one 

under  our  present  consideration),  great  purity  of  product  obtained. 

The  limestone  is  first  placed  in  close  iron  vessels,  and  calcined 

'.  a  dull  red  heat ;  by  which  operation  the  contained  magnesia  ia 

composed,  and  its  carbonic  acid  driven  off:  the  carbonate  of 

e  united  with  it  requiring  a  much  higher  temperature  for  its 
«»dComposition,  remains  unchanged.  The  calcined  mass  is  next 
placed  in  a  strong  closed  iron  vessel,  mixed  with  a  large  propor- 
tion of  water;  and  the  carbonic  acid  resulting  from  the  calcina* 
ttoQ  forced  into  it  by  a  powerful  pump,  in  the  usual  manner  of 
preparing  magnesia  or  the  artificial  mineral  waters,  by  which 
process  a  large  quantity  of  the  magnesia  alone  is  brought  into 
solution,  as  the  lime  remains  unacted  on  so  long  as  magnesia  is 
in  excess.  The  saturated  solution,  containing  fifteen  grains  in  the 
fluid  ounce,  is  now  drawn  off  and  rapidly  boiled,  by  which  the 
carbonic  acid  is  set  free,  and  the  magnesia  deposited  in  the  form 
now  presented  to  you  ;  and  by  employing  a  closed  vessel  for  this 
purpose,  the  carbonic  acid  liberated  could  be  re-employed. 

On  a  first  impression,  it  would  appear  that  this  process,  however 
ingenious,  could  not  be  profitably  employed,  but  this  impression^ 
I  am  informed,  is  erroneous,  and  the  proof  is,  that  the  product  is 
offered  at  the  usual  price.  It  is»  however, only  possible  to  conduct 
it  in  such  localities  as  contain  the  limestone  fuel  and  good  river 
water  in  abundance ;  and  the  neighbourhood  of  Gateshead,  on 
the  Tyne,  is  one  of  the  places  best  adapted  for  the  purpose,  and 
where  the  specimen  before  you  was  prepared. 

I  have  been  informed  that  it  has  been  objected  to  this  magnesia, 
that  it  is  heavier  than  the  ordinary  kind,  but  I  cannot  see  any 
justice  ia  this  objection,  as  the  heavy  carbonate  ia  by  many  pre-* 
ferred,  and  as  by  this  process  no  neutral  salts  have  to  be 
removed  by  washing,  there  is  less  chance  of  impurity  in  the 
product. 


ON  SPIRITDS  iETHERIS  NITRICI. 

BY  MR.  AX.SOP. 

The  commercial  preparation  of  Spiritus  ^theris  Nitrici  is 
carried  forward  upon  a  large  scale,  and  the  article,  as  supplied 
by  the  wholesale  houses,  varies  greatly  both  in  its  sensible  and 
in  its  chemical  properties;  I  am  therefore  induced  to  oiFer  a 
few  observations  resulting  from  experiment,  which,  I  trust,  will 
not  be  found  void  of  interest. 
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The  acid  used  in  experiment  N(x  1,  was  a  pale  nitrous,  or 
slightly  coloured  nitric,  of  sp.  gr.  1.375,  which,  by  Dr.  Ure*a 
table,  contains  about  sixty-six  per  cent,  of  acid  of  1.500  sp.  gr. ; 
using,  therefore,  3  lbs.  troyrrabont  48  fluid  ox.  of  rectified  spirit, 
the  acid  would  require  to  be  increased  by  one-half,  that  is,  to  6oz. 
troy.  The  acid  having  been  carefally  mixed  with  the  spirit,  I 
proceeded  to  draw  off  the  quantity  directed,  which  distilled  with 
a  crepitating  ebullition,  and  upon  carefully  examining  the  pro- 
duct (of  sp.  gr*  .828*-not  .834,  asjgiYen  in  the  Pharmacopoeia),  I 
found  it  to  be  simply  rectified  spirit,  almost  absolutely  without 
odour  of  nitric  ether,  yet  giving  a  slight  brown  by  the  action  of 
liquor  potassss.  A  further  portion  was  then  drawn,  still  without 
ether^  or  nearly  so ;  but  when  the  spirit  in  the  retort  was  reduced 
to  a  quantity  about  equal  to  that  of  the  acid  employed — ^under 
which  circumstance  the  spirit  ceases  for  a  moment  to  boil,  being 
held  back  by  the  acid,  and  the  loss  of  caloric  from  evaporation 
being  stayed,  the  temperature  rises  to  that  required  for  etherifi- 
eation,  and  a  stream  of  very  minute  bubbles  indicates  the  com- 
mencement of  this  change;  it  was  thep  withdrawn  from  the 
lamp,  and  a  very  rapid  and  spontaneously-increasing  ebullitiod 
took  place,  and  contmued  as  long  as  ether  was  produced,  indeed 
rather  longer,  forming  acetic  acid,  &c. 

>  2.  In  another  experiment,  the  proportions  of  the  Pharmacopoeia 
were  employed,  adding  to  the  spirit  an  equal  quantity  of  water; 
in  which  case,  the  portion  directed  to  be  drawn  evidently  con- 
tained a  little  ether,  but  not  nearly  so  much  as  the  after-portion. 
In  this  instance,  the  presence  of  water  allowed  the  mixture  to 
attain  a  higher  temperature  than  when  rectified  spirit  only  was 
employed,  thus  favouring  the  mutual  decomposition. 

Th^  experiments  were  made  in  quantities  not  exceeding  a  few 
ounces,  and  the  distillation  was  peiformed  by  a  single  jet  of  gas. 
In  a  subsequent  one,  two  pounds  troy  of  spirit,  of  .838,  were 
employed,  mixed  carefully  with  2|-  ounces  of  nitric  acid,  of  1.500, 
and  distilled  by  the  heat  of  a  water-bath.  In  this  case,  some 
ether  was  continuously  formed  throughout,  until  21  j- fluid  ounces 
were  drawn  off,  affording  a  fair  spiritus  setheris  nitrici.  The  pro- 
cess was  then  continued  till  the  remainder  of  the  spirit  had 
passed  over,  which  took  place  without  violent  ebullition  ;  and  this 
latter  portion  was  very  much  more  etherial  than  the  former. 

It  is  evident  in  this,  as  well  as  in  many  other  decompositions, 
that  a  certain  temperature  is  requisite  to  be  attained ;  which  in  the 
first  experiments  was  prevented  by  the  ready  evaporation  of  the 
spirit,  and  the  heating  power  being  applied  to  Imt  a  very  small 
portion  of  the  surface  of  the  retort.  In  the  still  more  perfect  ap- 
plication of  heat  by  steam,  the  result  may  be  more  complete  than 
ly  the  water-bath ;  but  unless  it  differs  very  greatly  from  those  I 
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have  obtained,  not  nearly  the  whole  of  the  ether  producible  (torn 
the  acid  employed,  will  be  present  in  the  first  product. 

It  isy  therefore,  an  inquiry  of  importance,  whether  this  is  ia* 
tended  to  be  the  case  ?  In  an  experiment  which  follows,  I  have 
assumed  it  to  be  so ;  althougph  when  we  take  into  consideratioa 
the  low  specific  gravity  given  in  the  Pharmacopceia  for  spiritas 
eetheris  nitrici,  and  the  density  of  hyponitrous  ether,  it  is  addi- 
tionally problematical.  It  does  not  appear  to  me,  from  such  ob- 
servations as  I  have  b^en  able  to  make,  that  any  change  of 
importance  takes  place  in  the  greater  part  of  the  free  spirit,  ex- 
cept the  abstraction  of  a  little  water ;  and  when  we  bear  in  mind 
that  nitric  acid,  in  order  to  form  hyponitrous  ether,  combines 
with  only  about  its  own  weight  of  apirit,  the  inquiry  presents  itself^ 
and  may  be  allowed,  whether  any  adequate  advantage  results 
from  the  process,  to  compensate  for  the  enormous  sacrifice  of  so 
expensive  an  article  as  rectified  spirit,  viz.,  one-third  of  the 
quantity  employed  ? 

3. 1  took  three  pounds  troy  of  spirit,  of  sp.  gr.  about  .830,  eqiial 
to  about  forty-eight  fluid  ounces,  forty  ounces  of  which  were  placed 
in  a  receiver  surrounded  by  water,  and  to  the  remaining  eight 
ounces  the  acid  was  carefully  added  at  intervals.  That  employed 
was  nearly  white,  and  of  sp.  gr.  1.378,  containing,  by  the  tables, 
about  two-thirds  of  its  weight  oracid,  of  1.500;  it  was  therefore 
necessary  to  increase  the  quantity  by  one-half,  on  account  of  its 
deficiency  of  strength,  and  again  by  one-half  to  convert  the  whole 
quantity  of  spirit  into  spiritus  a^theris  nitrici,  thus,  4  x  li  X  1}  = 
9  ounces  of  acid  employed.  Very  little  heat  was  disengaged,  and 
the  mixture  manifested  no  tendency  to  spontaneous  action ;  not  so, 
however,  when  acid  of  the  sp.  gr.  1.500  was  used,  in  which  case  a 
violent  and  almost  explosive  formation  of  ether  took  place  without 
the  application  of  hetit.  A  deep  red  acid  is  also  liable  to 
spontaneous  action.  A  retort  was  mounted,  the  beak  of  whidi 
was  elongated  by  a  tube  dipping  beneath  the  spirit  in  the  receiver, 
and  a  funnel  terminating  in  a  capillary  opening  was  placed  in  the 
tubulure.  About  two  drachms  of  this  mixture  was  put  into  the 
retort,  and  on  applying  a  small  flame,  etherification  taking  place 
almost  immediately,  the  flame  was  withdrawn ;  the  remainaer  of 
the  mixed  fluid  was  supplied  through  the  capillary  tube  almost 
continuously,  but  not  so  rapidly  as  to  reduce  the  temperature  in 
the  retort  so  as  to  stop  the  action.  Thus  a  steady  ebullition  and 
most  satisfactory  conversion  of  the  alcohol  into  hyponitrous  ethec 
takes  place,  condensing  as  it  forms,  and  flowbgin  to  the  spirit— 
the  process  occupying  only  so  much  time  as  is  required  to  draw 
over  the  ether ;  and  uie  whole  may  be  accomplished  without  the 
further  aid  of  extraneous  heat,  and  may  be  completed  in  uk 
apartment  from  which  flame  is  excluded.  It  might  be  better  to  k^ 
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terpose  a  small  receiver  contaiDing  a  little  water  between  the  retort 
and  the  Bpirit,  in  which  any  free  acid  might  be  detained.  The 
quantity  produced  is  about  equal  to  the  weight  of  the  spirit  em- 
ployed. I  send  a  specimen,  of  which  the  sp.  gr.,  at  60^,  is  about 
.850,  but  when  diluted  with  half  its  bulk  of  rectified  spirit,  .840. 

4.  I  have  also  prepared  hyponitrous  ether  without  heat,  by  a 
{process  similar  to  that  given  by  Turner,  viz..  Rectified  spirit  is 
placed  in  a  bottle,  filling  it  about  one-fourth  :  then,  by  means  of 
a  funnel  ending  in  a  narrow  aperture  and  reaching  to  the  bottom, 
a  small  stratum  of  water  is  introduced  beneath  it,  taking  care 
that  they  do  not  mix ;  and  again  beneath  this,  a  quantity  of  fuming 
acid,  of  1.38,  equal  in  measure  to  the  spirit  employed  ;  thus  form- 
ing three  distinct  strata.  The  bottle  is  then  lightly  stopped,  and 
left  in  a  temperature  not  higher  than  53^.  The  gradual  change  taking 
place  in  the  upper  part  of  the  red  acid,  through  the  shades  of  blue, 
g^reen,  and  yellow,  renders  it  a  most  beautiful  experiment ;  and 
after  three  or  four  days,  a  stratum  of  ether  will  be  found  forming  at 
the  top,  and  increasing  until  it  reaches  in  measure  about  half  that 
of  the  spirit  employed.  It  forms  a  somewhat  different  article 
from  that  obtained  by  distillation,  and  is  of  sp.  gr.  .900. 

5,  In  one  experiment  alcohol  was  allowed  to  fall  by  drops  upon 
the  nitric  acid,  in  which  case  the  product  appeared  almost  entirely 
to  consist  of  acetic  ether. 


Mr.Scanlan  stated,  that  he  had  recently  been  engaged  in 
performing  experiments  on  this  subject,  with  the  intention  of 
giving  the  results  to  the  Society  in  a  paper ;  there  were  several 
points  in  the  paper  just  read,  in  which  Mr.  Alsop  had  anticipated 
nim,  and  especially  in  reference  to  the  large  proportion  of  ether 
which  was  formed  from  the  residuum  in  the  retort  after  the  com* 
pletion  of  the  Pharroacopceia  process.  It  was  evident,  therefore, 
that  the  process  of  the  Pharmacopoeia  was  not  an  economical 
one,  and  he  was  aware  that  it  was  not  generally  adopted  by 
manufacturers  ;  in  fact,  the  price  at  which  sweet  spirit  of  nitre 
is  frequently  sold  in  the  wholesale  market,  would  alone  give  rise 
to  a  suspicion  that  it  was  not  made  in  the  regular  way.  It  roust 
be  recollected,  that  the  making  of  this  article  is  a  business  of 
itself,  and  that  it  is  well  known  by  many  members  of  the  Society, 
as  well  as  by  the  Government,  that  a  large  quantity  of  illicit 
spirit  is  used  for  this  purpose.  He  also  adverted  to  the  fact, 
tnat  nitrous  ether  is  obtained  from  the  residual  liquor  of  the 
process  for  the  preparation  of  fulminating  mercury.  It  had 
been  objected  to  the  ether  thus  obtained,  that  it  contained  an 
appreciable  quantity  of  hydrocyanic  acid.  Nevertheless,  it  was 
too  frequently  the  case  that  this  article  was  diluted  with  illicit 
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spirit,  and  sold  to  some  of  the  wboletale  draggists  at  If.  6cL  per 
pound.  He  had  recently  seen,  on  the  premises  of  a  manufacturer 
near  Birmingham,  an  apparatus  at  work  in  which  many  gallons 
of  this  nitrous  ether  were  distilled  at  a  time,  and  notwithstanding 
the  objections  which  had  been  raised  against  the  article,  he 
regretted  to  say  that  there  still  existed  a  considerable  demand 
for  it  on  account  of  its  low  price. 

The  President  could  not  allow  the  opportunity  to  pass,  without 
adverting  to  the  recent,  occurrences  in  reference  to  the  sale  of 
spirit  of  wine,  and  the  interview  which  had  been  granted  to  a 
deputation  of  the  Society  by  the  Government.  It  was  evident 
that  so  long  as  Druggists  continued  to  encourage  the  illicit 
manufacture  of  spirit,  by  purchasing  nitrous  ether  under  t\ke 
circumstance  alluded  to  by  Mr.  Scanlan,  it  was  quite  impossible 
for  Government  to  afford  them  the  protection  they  desired,  and 
indeed  it  was  unreasonable  to  expect  it.  The  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  and  the  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Excise  were 
aware  of  the  existence  of  this  disreputable  practice,  and  had 
urged  the  circumstance  as  one  reason  for  refusing  to  grant  the 
request  of  the  deputation..  It  was  evident»  therefore,  that  not 
only  considerations  of  honesty,  but  also  motives  of  interest  should 
induce  all  our  members  to  discountenance  such  a  nefarious 
system,  by  refusing,  under  any  circumstances,  to  purchase  sweet 
spirits  of  nitre  when  offered  at  a  price  at  which  it  cannot  honestly 
be  prepared  r 

Mr.  Squire  considered  the  modification  in  the  amount  of  the 
product  according  to  the  quantity  of  ingredients  operated  upon 
at  a  time  in  distilling  sweet  spirit  of  nitre,  to  be  a  ver^  important 
point  in  Mr.  Alsop's  paper:  he  thought  it  was  very  desirable  to 
discover  some  method  of  determining  the  proportion  of  ether  con- 
tained in  any  specimen.  The  only  test  known  for  determining 
the  strength  of  the  sweet  spirit  of  nitre  of  the  London  Pharma- 
copoeia b«ing  founded  on  the  specific  gravity,  was  fallacious,  since 
the  required  density  might  be  produced  by  the  addition  of  water 
when  the  quantity  of  ether  was  deficient.  He  also  thought  the 
degree  of  heat  applied  to  the  retort  might  possibly  affect  the  na- 
ture of  the  product,  and  inquired  of  Mr.  Scanlan  what  means  he 
adopted  in  this  respect? 

Mr.  Scanlan  stated,  that  when  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of 
this  article  on  the  large  scale,  he  bad  employed  earthenware 
retorts,  containmg  about  ten  gallons  each,  which  were  heated  by 
steam  jackets ;  but  in  his  recent  experiments,  he  had  used  a 
water-bath.  He  did  not  think  it  likely,  however,  that  the  mode 
of  applying  the  heat  would  materially  influence  the  result,  as  the 
external  heat  of  the  retort  would  only  affect  the  rate  of  cvapora- 
tbuy  and  cotild  not  vary  the  boiling  point  of  the  contents. 

VOU  III.  2  £ 
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Mr.  Humpage  confirmed  Mr.  Alsop*8  statement,  that  when  tetj 
small  quantities  were  operated  upon,  aceording  to  the  directions 
of  the  Pharmacopoeia,  little  or  no  ether  was  formed. 

Specimens  of  Barrs's  Patent  Mxtallic  Oafsules,  for 
securing  the  mouths  of  bottles,  jars,  &c,  were  exhibited  to  the 
meeting.  These  capsules  are  made  of  block  tin,  and  are  so  con- 
structed that,  on  being  applied,  they  may  be  compressed  and 
moulded  to  the  form  of  the  vessel,  so  as  completely  to  exdude 
the  air  and  supersede  the  use  of  sealing  wax  or  resin. 


On  Wednesday  evening,  February  28tfa, 
A  LECTURE 
Was  delivered  at  the  house  of  the  Society* 
ON  ALKALIMETRY,  ACIDIMETRY,  &  CHLOROMETRY. 

BY  AKDRXW  URE,  M.D.,  F.R.S* 
Honomy  ICember  of  the  Phormaceatlcal  Sodcty,  ftc  &c. 

{The  sabstance  of  the  lecture  will  be  found  in  the  ibUowing  paper,  which 
had  pxeviously  been  prepared  for  publication  in  (he  joonial.— En.] 
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TwEKTY-EioHT  ycars  have  elapsed  since  I  was  led  by  peculiar 
circumstances  to  construct  a  verv  simple  method  of  testing  alkalis, 
the  principle  of  which  I  soon  afterwards  applied  to  acids,  bleadi* 
ing  powder,  dye  stuffs,  and  most  other  chemical  substances  ex- 
tensively used  in  manufactures.*  In  1814  and  1815,  during  the 
summer  vacation  of  my  Glasgow  classes,  I  was  engaged  in  de- 
li venng  courses  of  lectures  on  Chemistry  in  the  Belfast  Academical 
Institution,  and  had  many  of  the  most  eminent  members  of  the 
Linen  Board  of  that  town  for  my  pupils.  Being  occasionally 
consulted  upon  the  qualities  of  the  alkalis,  which  were  used  to  the 
value  of  £200,000  by  the  linen  bleachers  of  Ireland,  I  saw  the 
importance  to  them  of  a  simple  alkalimetrical  test,  both  for  par* 

•  Among  others  to  nitrateof  potash,  nitrate  of  soda,  and  to  white  lead, 
either  in  powder  or  m  paint  My  nitrometer  enables  a  person  not  at  all 
vcrsant  in  chemistiy  to  aaoertainin  a  quarter  of  an  hoar,  bothy  two  distinci 
processes,  the  quantity  of  pore  nitrat^  in  either  of  th<MM»  taUa,  to  one  part 
in  200.    The  oerussa-meter  is  equally  simple  and  expeditious* 
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chttiiog  and  for  usiiif  their  harillaB  and  potathei.  The  following^ 
extract  from  the  Belfast  Nem  Lett^r^  of  Jaly  9th,  1816,  will 
show  the  natare  of  mv  contrivance : 

'^ThisdAyooeof  the  porters  of  the  Xiaen  HflH,  Belfast,  was  caHed  into 
the  fibraxy-Koom  at  the  request  of  I>r.  \Jn,  who  being  quite  unknown  to 
Dr.  Ure,  and  never  haying  leen  any  experiments  made  with  acids  and 
aUudifl,  he  toolc  the  instrument  at  our  desire,  which  being  filled  with  coloured 
add,  by  pouring  it  slowly  on  adulterated  alkali,  which  we  hod  previously 
piepaied,  he  ascertained  exactly  the  percentage  of  genuine  alkali  m  the  mix- 
tore;    Bd&st,  35th  Jnae,  IBie. 

<*  (^gned)       JowN  8.  Fbbovbok,  Ckaiman. 
Jajibs  M*DoNirBL»  M.D. 
John  M.  Stoupe. 
S.  Thomson,  MJ).'' 

Of  these  gentlemen,  two  were  leading  memhers  of  the  Linea 
Board,  and  the  others  the  two  principal  physicians  of  the  town. 
The  publication  of  the  details  of  my  method  of  alkalimetry  was 
delayed  till  arrangements  were  made  for  its  general  introduction^ 
under  the  direction  of  the  Linen  Board  of  Dublin,  whose  Professor 
of  Chemistry,  Mr.  W.  Higgins,  as  well  as  Dr.  Barker,  Professor 
of  Chemutry  in  Trinity  College*  granted  certificates  of  the  '<  ac- 
curacy and  the  national  importance  **  of  the  instrument     The 
alkaline  matter  then  imported  into  Ireland  was  often  largely  cod« 
taminated  with  common  salt,  even  to  the  extent  of  80  or  90  per 
cent.     During  the  procrastination  of  the  Board,  I  lent  my  Trea- 
tise on  Alkalimetry  to  Dr.  Henry,  of  Manchester,  who  inadver- 
tently published  an  account  of  it,  though  with  reference  to  me,  in 
the  next  edition  of  his  Elements  of  Chemistry 0     Having,  in  the 
long  interval  si  nee,  contrived  many  modifications  of  the  instrument, 
and  having  extended  its  principle  to  testing  other  articles,  I  am  in- 
duced to  offer  it  now  to  the  world,  in  consequence  of  the  recent  ap- 
pearance of  a  publication  upon  the  same  subject,  by  two  very  in- 
genious Chemists  of  Liebig*s  school,  Drs.  R.  Fresenius  and  H.WilK 
Of  their  system  of  alkalimetry,  &c»  a  copious  abstract  appeared  in 
die  Annalen  der  Chemie  und  Pharmacie,  for  July  last;  and  about 
the  same  time  a  pamphlet  was  published  by  Winter,  at  Heidel- 
berg, under  the  title  Neiie  Verjahrungsweisen  zur  BesHmntung 
de$   Werthes  der  Pottasche  wnd  Soda^  der  Saiiren^  und  des 
Braunstein ;  or  ''  New  Processes  for  determining  the  Va(ua  of 
Potash  and  Soda,  of  Acids,  and  Black  Oxide  of  Manganese." 
However   accurate   these  processes  may  be,  and  however  apt 
for  a  German  or  French  student  of  Chemistry,  they  are  ,  in  my 
apprehension,  not  at  all  fitted  for  the  familiar  use  of  manu- 
facturers and  dealers  in  any  country,  and  certainly  not  for  those 
of  the  United  Kingdom. 

Descroizilles  was  the  first  person  who  contrived  an  instrument, 
2e2 
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called  an  Alkalimeter,  to  ascertain  the  alkalioestrength  of  potash 
and  soda,  without  much  calculatioQ.  His  method  was  described 
in  the  Annates  de  Chimie  for.  1806,  torn  ix.,  and  a  translation  of 
it  appeared*in  our  Philosopkical  Magazine^  vol.  xxviii.,  for  July 
and  August  of  the  following  year.  His  apparatus  consisted  of  a 
glass-tube,  eight  or  nine  inches  long,  and  seven  or  eight  lines  in 
diameter,  closed  at  one  end,  but  terminated  at  the  other  in  a  kind 
of  small  funnel  (with  a  beak  or  spout),  connected  to  the  tube  by 
a  narrow  neck,  having  a  calibre  of  two  lines  and  a  half.  Upon 
the  shoulder,  under  the  throat,  there  was  a  hole  for  admitting  air 
to  the  long  tube  in  the  act  of  being  emptied,  by  sloping  its  mouth 
downwards.  This  cylindrical  vessel  was  to  contain  thirty-eight 
grammes  of  water,  which  space  was  divided  into  seventy-six  equal 
parts,  which  it  was  extremely  important  to  proportion  accurately. 
The  liquor  was  prepared  by  taking  concentrated  sulphuric  acid» 
at  66^  6aum6  (1.845  spec,  grav.),  and  diluting  it  with  nine  times 
its  weight  of  water.  The  instrument  being  poised  in  a  balance, 
he  introduced  into  it  very  exactly  two  grammes  of  the  above  test 
acid,  and  when  the  instrument  stood  upright,  he  scratched  a  line 
at  the  level  of  the  liquor,  and  thus  proceeded  by  addition  of  suc- 
cessive grammes  to  graduate  the  whole,  till  thirty-six  were  added» 
after  which  he  subdivided  these  spaces  by  lines  into  seventy-two 
demi- gramme  volumes.  He  then  proceeds  to  describe  eight 
different  subsidiary  articles  required  for  his  operations : 

**  Alkalimetrical  trials  of  potash. — Weigh  exactly  one  deci- 
gramme of  potash,  put  it  into  a  glass,  and  pour  upon  it  about 
four- fifths  of  a  decilitre  of  water;  facilitate  the  solution  of  the 
potash  by  stirring  it  with  a  small  chip  of  wood,  three  or  four 
times  in  an  hour  and  a  half,  a  minute  at  each  time.  When  the 
solution  fs  effected,  pour  it  into  the  small  tin  measure,  No.  4, 
which  is  to  be  then  filled  up  with  water ;  pour  it  back  again  into 
the  glass,  in  which  you  must  still  pour  a  measure  full  of  pure 
water ;  stir  this  new  mixture  also  three  or  four  times  within  half 
an  hour,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  precipitation  of  a  slight  sediment 
which  soon  falls  down.  This  sediment  being  completely  formed, 
slope  the  glass  with  caution,  in  order  to  fill  with  clear  liquor  the 
small  measure ;  then  empty  this  last  into  another  large  glass ; 
after  this,  place  round  the  edges  of  a  plate  drops  of  syrup  of  vio- 
lets ;  pour  also  into  the  alkalimeter,  lest-liquor  until  the  line  marks 
0;  take  it  afterwards  with  the  left  hand,  inclining  it  upon  the 
glass  which  contains  the  moiety  of  the  clean  alkaline  solution  : 
the  acid  liquor  will  fall  into  it  by  hasty  drops,  or  in  a  very  small 
thread,  which  yon  may  moderate  at  pleasure,  by  retardmg  the 
entrance  of  the  air  at  the  lateral  hole  or  vent,  upon  which  must 
be  placed  the  end  of  the  finger;  at  the  same  time,  with  a  small 
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Stick  or  match,  assist  the  mixture  aiid  facilitate  the  development 
of  the  carbonic  acid  which  is  manifested  by  effervescence.  When 
you  have  emptied  the  alkalimeter  to  about  the  line  40,  try  if  the 
saturation  approaches,  by  drawing  your  small  stick  from  the 
mixture,  arid  resting  it  upon  the  drops  of  syrup  of  violets,  which 
should  become  green,  if  the  potash  is  not  of  a  very  inferior  qua« 
lity.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  violet  colour  is  not  altered,  or  what 
would  be  worse,  if  it  be  changed  into  red,  there  would  be,  in 
the  first  case,  an  indication  of  saturation,  and  in  the  second  a 
proof  of  super-saturation.  But  this  is  not  the  case  with  good 
potashes :  at  that  line,  the  liquor  tried  can  alter  the  syrup  of 
violets  into  green  only  ;  or  cause  to  return  to  the  violet,  and  even 
to  the  green,  the  drops  which  had  been  changed  into  red  at  the 
time  of  a  former  trial ;  we  must,  therefore,  in  general  add  more 
acid,  which  occasions  a  new  efiervescence.  This  addition  must 
always  be  made  with  caution,  and  we  must  touch  every  time  a 
drop  of  syrup  of  violets  in  order  to  stop.  When  at  last  the  latter 
assumes  a  red  hue,  then,  after  having  restored  the  alkalimeter  to 
a  perpendicular  position,  in  order  to  see  at  what  line  the  testing* 
liquor  stops,  you  must  reckon  one  degree  less,  in  order  to  com- 
pensate the  excess  of  saturation.  The  mean  term  of  potashes  is 
66;  this  implies  that  they  require  for  their  saturation ,/?/Vy-^t;e 
hundredths  of  their  weight  of  sulphuric  acid." 

For  the  analysis  of  commercial  sodas  of  all  kinds,  M.  Descroi- 
zilles  prescribes  using  ten  and  a  half  deci-grammes  of  this  alkali, 
instead  of  the  ten  deci-grammes  for  potashes,  and  proceeds  as 
above  detailed.  In  his  table  of  results  annexed,  we  6nd  American 
potashes  called  60°  to  63^ 

American  pearl  ashes 50®  to  55® 

Dantzic  potash 45   to  55 

Alicantsoda 20   to  33 

It  is  obvious,  from  these  statements,  that  the  alkalimeter  so 
made  and  graduated  denoted  comparative,  but  not  absolute, 
quantities  of  alkalies  present  in  the  commercial  samples.  The 
rest  of  his  very  long  memoir  is  occupied  with  what  he  calls  the 
graduation  of  potashes  and  sodas,  the  economy  of  their  gradua-^ 
tion,  the  proportions  of  carbonic  acid  in  them,  the  processes  of 
caustification,  the  presence  of  potash  in  all  lime  which  is  burnt 
by  a  wood  fire»  origin  of  neutral  soda,  and  probable  origin  of 
natrum  ;  without  any  more  explicit  instructions.  The  instru- 
ment, as  left  in  this  vague  state,  never  was  employed,  nor  could 
it  come  into  use,  among  English  manufacturers  and  dealers. 

The  next  alkalimeter,  of  which  an  account  has  been  published, 
was  my  own.  In  constructing  this  instrument,  I  availed  myself 
of  the  lights  recently  shed  on  chemical  proportions  by  Dr.  Dal- 
ton's  atomic  theory,  and  I  thus  made  it  to  represent,  not  relative, 
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but  absolute  measures  of  the  amount  of  real  alkali  existing  in 
any  commercial  sample.  The  test-liquor  used  at  that  time  was 
Bulphuric  acid,  which  is  most  readily  and  accurately  diluted  to 
the  requisite  degree  by  means  of  a  glass  bead,  very  carefully 
made,  of  the  speciBc  gravity  that  the  standard  acid  should  have* 
In  order  to  make  the  test-liquor,  therefore,  nothing  more  it 
requisite  that  to  put  the  bead  into  distilled  water,  and  to  add  to 
it  somewhat  dilute  but  pure  sulphuric  acid,  slowly  and  with  ag;i- 
tation,  till  the  bead  rises  from  the  bottom,  and  floats  in  the  middle 
of  the  liquor  at  the  temperature  of  60°  Fahr.  The  delicacy  of 
this  means  of  adjustment  is  so  great,  that  a  single  degree  of 
increase  of  heat  will  cause  the  bead  to  sink  to  the  bottom — ^a 
precision  which  no  hydrometer  can  rival.  The  tjest-tube,  about 
14  inches  long,  contains  generally  1000  grains  of  water,  and  is 
graduated  into  100  equal  parts  by  means  of  equal  measures  of 
mercury*  The  test- liquor  is  faintly  tinged  with  red-cabbage  or 
litmus ;  so  that  the  change  of  colour,  as  it  approaches  to  the 
saturating  pitch,  on  adding  it  to  100  grains  of  the  commercial 
alkali,  becomes  a  sure  guide  in  conducting  the  experiment  to  a 
successful  issue.  One  hundred  measures  of  this  test-liquor  neu- 
tralize exactly  100  grains  of  absolute  soda  (oxide  of  sodium), 
and  of  course  very  nearly  150  of  potash.  A  bead  may  also  be 
adjusted  for  test-liquors,  of  which  1000  grain  measures  neutralize 
100  of  potash,  and  therefore  66^  of  soda,  as  well  as  other  pro- 
portions, for  special  purposes  of  greater  minuteness  of  research* 
One  may  be  so  graduated  as  to  indicate  clearly  a  difference  of 
'^^If  of  a  grain  of  ammonia.  In  making  such  nice  experiments. 
It  is  of  course  requisite  to  free  the  alkaline  matter  beforehand 
from  sulphurets,  sulphites,  and  hyposulphites,  by  igniting  it  in 
contact  with  chlorate  of  potash,  as  long  since  recommended  by 
Guy  Lussac.  With  such  means  in  careful  hands,  all  the  problems 
of  alkalimetry  may  be  accurately  solved  by  an  ordinary  operator. 
On  the  same  principle,  my  Acidimeter  is  constructed ;  pure 
water  of  ammonia  is  made  of  such  a  standard  strength  by  aa 
adjusted  glass  bead,  as  that  1000  grain  measures  of  it  neutralize 
exactly  a  quantity  of  any  one  real  acid,  denoted  by  its  atomic 
weight,  upon  either  the  hydrogen  or  oxygen  scale  or  radix  ;  as 
for  example,  40  grains  of  sulphuric  acid.  Hence  it  becomes  a 
universal  acidimiter ;  after  the  nelitralization  of  10  or  100  grains 
of  any  acid,  as  denoted  by  the  well  defined  colour  in  the  litmus- 
tinted  ammonia,  the  test-tube  measures  of  ammonia  expended 
being  multiplied  by  the  atomic  weight  of  the  acid,  the  product 
denotes  the  quantity  of  it  present  in  10  or  100  grains.  The 
proportion  of  any  one  free  acid  in  any  substance  may  thus  be 
determined  with  precision,  or  to  one-fiftieth  of  a  grain,  in  the 
course  of  five  minutes.  Like  methods  are  applied  to  Chlorometry, 
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and  other  analj^tical  puqposes^  with  equal  facility;  adapting  the 
test-liquor  to  the  particular  object  in  view.  Instead  of  using 
beads  for  preparing  the  alkalimetric  and  acidimetric  test-iiquors» 
specific  gravity  bottles  or  hydrometers,  may  of  course  be  em- 

Slloyed ;  but  they  furnish  incomparably  more  tedious,  and  less 
ielicate  means  of  adjustment  To  adapt  the  above  methods  to 
the  French  weights  and  measures,  now  used  generally  also  by 
the  German  chemists,  we  need  only  substitute  100  deei-grammet 
for  100  grains,  and  proceed  in  the  graduation,  &c.  as  already 
described. 

The  possession  of  two  reciprocal  test-liquids  affords  ready  and 
rigid  means  of  verification.  For  microscopic  analyses  of  alkaline 
and  acid  matter,a  graduated  tube  of  small  bore,  mounted  in  a  frame 
with  a  valve  apparatus  at  top,  so  as  to  let  fall  drops  of  any  size, 
and  at  any  interval,  is  desirable  ;  and  such  I  have  employed  for 
many  years.  Of  this  kind  is  my  ammonia-meter,  used  in  the 
ultimate  analysis  of  guanos  and  other  azotizcd  products,  in  con- 
junction with  a  modified  apparatus  on  the  principle  of  that  of 
Varreutrapp  and  Will.  It  may  be  remarked,  that  when  the 
crude  alkali  contains  some  hyposulphite,  it  should  not  be 
calcined  with  chlorate  of  potash,  because  one  atom  of  hyposul- 
phurous  acid  is  thereby  converted  into  two  atoms  of  sulphuric, 
which  of  course  saturate  double  the  quantity  of  alkali,  previously 
in  combination  with  the  hyposulphurous  acid.  In  such  cases  it 
is  preferable  to  change  the  condition  of  the  sulphurets,  sulphites, 
and  hyposulphites,  by  adding  a  little  neutral  chromate  of  potash 
to  the  alkaline  solution,  whence  result,  sulphate  of  chromium, 
water,  and  sulphur,  three  bodies,  which  will  not  affect  the 
accuracy  of  the  above  alkalimetrical  process. 

In  the  Annals  of  Philosophy  for  October,  1817, 1  described  a 
new  instrument  for  analyzing  the  earthy  and  alkaline  carbonates, 
and  for  determining  the  quantity  of  base  present  in  them  from 
the  volume  of  carbonic  acid,  disengaged  by  their  solution  in 
acids  upon  the  data  of  the  atomic  theory.     This  method  was  ap- 

1)lied  to  the  analysis  of  the  carbonates  of  ammonia,  soda,  potash, 
ime,  magnesian  limestone  (dolomite),  &c. 

«  The  indications  of  the  above  analytical  instrument  are  so  minute  as  to 
enable  us,  by  the  help  of  the  old  and  well  known  theorem  for  computing  the 
proportions  of  two  metals  from  the  specific  gravity  of  an  alloy,  to  deduce 
the  proportions  of  the  bases  from  the  volume  of  gas  disengaged  by  a  given 
weight  of  a  mixed  carboDat&"« 

That  small  instrument  consisted  of  a  bent  glass  tube,  open  at 
one  end,  and  terminated  at  the  other  with  an  egg-shaped  bulb 
from  two  to  three  inches  in  diameter,  and  it  required  for  operating 
with  it,  about  five  pounds  of  quicksilver.     The  following  glass 

*  Dktumary  qf  Chemisty,  1821.. 
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apparatus  (fig.  1.)  will  be  found 
more  generally  convenient^  and 
equally  exact.  A  is  9.  cylin* 
der  2^  inches  in  diameter,  and 
14  inches  long.  It  contains 
10,000  grains  of  water  in  the 
graduated  portion  ;  O,  or  zero 
being  at  the  top.  It  has  a 
tubulure  in  the  side  close  to  the 
bottom,  through  the  cork  of 
which  a  short  tube  passes  tight, 
and  is  connected  to  a  collar 
of  caouchouc,  E,  which  serves 
for  a  joint  to  the  upright  tube. 
By  resting  near  its  open  upper 
end  in  a  hooked  wire.  Through 
the  cork  in  the  mouth  of  the 
cylinder,  the  taper  tail  of  the 
flask  C  passes  air-tig:hl.  The 
small  tube  /*,  open  at  both  ends, 
is  cemented  at  bottom  into  the 
tail  of  C,  and  rises  to  the  shoulder 
of  the  flask.  The  cork  of  C  is 
perforated,  and  receives  air- 
tijjht  the  taper  tube  D,  which 
can  also  be  closed  with  a  cork. 

In  operating  with  this  appa- 
ratus, proceed  as  follows  : — 

Fill  the  cylinder  with  water, 
and  cover  its  surface  with  half 
an  inch  of  oil.  Insert  the  tail  of 
the  flask.  Put  into  the  flask  C, 
58.6  grainsof  carbonate  of  pot- 
ash, or  45.2  of  carbonate  of 
soda,  according  as  common 
pearl-ash  or  soda-ash  is  to  be 
tested ,  along  with  as  much  water 
as  will  cover  fully  the  lower  end 
of  D,  and  then  introduce  this 
tube.  Have  a  bottle  containing 
about  40  parts  of  oil  of  vitriol, 
previously  mixed  with  60  of 
water,  and  cooled.  Take  of  this, 
in  a  pouring  or  dropping  glass, 
100  water  grain  measures,  and 
drop  this  quantity  gradually 
through  the  tube'  2>.  The 
carbonic  acid  gas  forthwith 
disengaged,  will    depress   the 
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Water  in  A  9  cause  an  overflow  of  it  from  the  tabe  B,  which 
being  held  in  the  left  hand,  must  have  its  swanbeak  placed 
over  a  basin,  and  progressiveiy  lowered  to  the  level  of  the 
descending  water  in  the  cylinder.  When  all  the  sulphuric  acid 
has  been  introduced  by  the  right  hand,  the  orifice  of  D  is  to  be 
cocked,  and  the  tube  B  continually  lowered  with  the  left,  till  the 
effervescence  being  finished,  the  water  in  A  remains  stationary* 
The  number  on  the  centigrade  scale,  opposite  to  the  surface  of  the 
oi]|  deducting  100  grain  measures  for  the  bulk  of  dilute  acid 
added,  denotes  the  per  centage  of  pure  carbonate  of  potash,  or 
of  soda,  in  the  sample  under  examination.  The  above  prescribed 
weights  of  these  two  carbonates,  when  pure,  disengage  each  by 
the  action  of  sulphuric  acid  (used  here  in  small  excess)  10,000 
water  grain  measures  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  or  100  measures  of 
the  scale  on  il.  The  cylinder  which  1  employ,  contains  about 
1»2000  water  grain  measures,  so  that  the  bottom  of  the  centi- 
grade scale  is  fully  two  inches  above  the  level  of  the  lower  tubu* 
Jure.  This  capacity  and  the  graduation  into  120  parts,  will  be 
found  convenient  in  certain  cases,  particularly  in  analyzing  bicar- 
bonates  of  potash  and  soda.* 

We  may  estimate  10,000  water  grain  measures  of  carbonic 
acid  at  60^  Fahr.,  to  weigh  18.4  grains,  and  we  thus  perceive 
what  a  magnified  scale  we  should  possess,  if  we  applied  the 
vernier  contrivance  here,  as  we  do  to  barometers.  At  any  rate» 
he  must  be  an  awkward  operator  who  cannot  determine  the  value 
of  an  alkaline  carbonate,  by  the  above  means,  to  one  part  in  a 
thousand. 

In  operating  upon  limestones,  marles,  &c.»  42.1  grains  should 
be  taken  as  the  standard  weight  of  assay,  because  that  weight 
of  pure  carbonate  of  lime  should  give  out  on  solution  in  dilute 
muriatic  acid,  10,000  water  grain  measures  of  carbonic  acid 
gas.  Since  100  water  grain  measures  of  liquid  hydrochloric 
acid,  specific  gravity  1.14  will  supersaturature  the  lime  in  the 
above  weight  of  carbonates,  that  quantity  may  be  used  in  the 
experiment.  The  preceding  instrument  will  be  found  more  con- 
venient in  experimenting,  as  also  the  system  of  indkation,  than 
one  on  similar  principles  constructed  by  the  ingenious  Dr.  Mohr, 
of  Coblentz. 

In  examining  bicarbonates  of  potash  and  of  soda,  the  weights 
to  be  used  in  the  above  apparatus,  are  42  grains  of  the  former, 
and  35^  grains  of  the  latter*  each  of  which  quantities,  if  the 

*  For  the  greatest  precision  hot  acid  may  be  used  in  the  ahove  experiment. 
"by  taking  in  a  gradnated  test-tube  seventy-five  gruns  of  water,  iad  filling 
it  np  to  the  line  100  with  concentrated  snlphnric  acid.  This  mixture  being 
poured  in  successive  portions  into  the  flask  C  Ciepresented  much  too  large 
hi  proportion  to  title  cylinder  A),  will  ensure  the  expulsion  of  all  the  carbonic 
acid  from  C,  which  may  be  afterwards  cooled  by  wrapping  round  it  a  towd 
dipped  in  cold  water. 
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BtliM  be  perfect,  will  disengage  10,000  water  grain  measures  of 
carbonic  acid  gaa,  by  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid.  There  will 
be  no  harm  in  taking  the  formerly  prescribed  measure  of  the  sul- 

Shttric  acid,  though  considerably  less  would  answer  the  purpose, 
'he  centigrade  measures  of  gas  obtained  in  A^  will  indicate  tho 
carbonated  state  of  the  two  alkalies  respectively.  Their  alkaline 
force  may  be  most  readily  ascertained  by  my  old  alkalimeter, 
with  coloured  test  acid.  Since  the  bicarbonates  usually  sold  in 
our  sbop^  especially  that  of  soda,  are  far  from  being  exact 
atomic  compounds,  they  should  be  always  examined,  both  for 
tiieir  base  and  acid,  which  may  also  be  well  done  in  the 
following  way,  where  the  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  gas  is 
determined  by  weight  instead  of  by  yolume. 
*  For   this    purpose,   a   small  compact 

apparatus  of  the  annexed  form,  fig.  2, 
will  be  found  convenient ;  it  is  to  be  used 
in  conjunction  with  ray  alkalimeter.  A  io 
the  dotted  line  is  the  phial  for  receiving 
the  carbonate  to  be  tested ;  B  the  funnel 
into  which  the  test  acid  is  to  be  poured ; 
C  C,  an  inverted  syphon  filled  with  pieces 
of  chloride  of  calcium  for  absorbing  the 
aqueous  vapours  exhaled  by  the  carbonic 
acid.  The  loss  of  weight  in  the  phial  above 
that  in  the  tubeof  test  acid,  shows  the  quan* 
tity  of  acid  gas,  and  the  indication  of  the 
alkalimeter  tube,  that  of  alkaline  ba9e,from 
which  data  the  proportion  of  neutral  car- 
bonate and  bicarbonate  may  be  imme* 
diately  deduced.  Thus,  100  grains  of 
bicarbonate  of  soda  should  give  out  5 If 
grains  of  carbonic  acid,  and  saturate  37.6 
centigrade-measures  of  the  test  acid,  equi- 
valent to  37.6  grains  of  real  soda.  But 
if  neutral  carbonate  of  soda  be  present, 
less  gas  will  be  given  out,  and  more  or  less  alkali  mayi  be  in- 
dicated, according  to  the  degree  of  dryness  of  the  neutral  soda. 
The  amount  of  water  in  the  bicarbonate  may  be  determined 
by  igniting  20  grains  in  a  test  tube,  connected  with  the  chlor- 
ealcium  inverted  syphon ;  10^  grains  of  carbonic  acid  gas  should 
be  expelled,  and  2^  of  water,  making  a  total  loss  of  12^^  grains, 
of  which  2^  will  be  found  as  water  absorbed  by  the  chlorcalciuro. 
But  since  a  very  moderate  heat  suffices  to  expel  the  second  atom 
of  carbonic  acid  from  the  bicarbonate  of  soda,  the  readiest  mode 
of  estimating  its  quality  u  to  heat,  over  a  spirit  lamp,  in  a  small 
flask  or  retort,  connected  air-tight  by  a  tube  with  the  mouth  of 
the  cylinder  il,  fig*  1 ,  70|  grains  of  the  supposed  bicarbonate.   Of 
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tlie  perfect  salt  this  .quantity  sdoald  give  out  prettj  exactly 
10,000  grain  measurea  of  fi^as ;  and  whatever  aliquot  part  of  this 
Tolume  is  evolved  will  indicate,  without  calculation,  the  relati^ 
value  of  the  substance  as  a  bisalt.  Thus  if  8500  grain  measure! 
of  gas  are  obtained,  85  parts  of  bicarbonate  of  soda  are  present 
in  100.  The  crystalline  form  of  bicarbonate  of  potash  is  ft 
tolerably  good  criterion  of  its  quality* 

The  quantity  of  caustic  alkali  mixed  with  carbonate  may  be 
readily  determined,  with  sufficient  accuracy,  by  the  expert  use 
of  my  alkalimeter ;  because,  till  the  caustic  portion  be  nearly 
neutralized,  little  or  no  carbonic  gas  is  expelled.  When  the 
efferresence  at  length  begins,  the  test  measures  already  ex- 
pended denote  the  per-centage  of  caustic  alkali.  It  is  not  right 
to  disregard  the  alkali  which  is  present  in  the  state  of  snlphuret, 
because  as  such  it  is  effective  in  many  processes  of  the  che« 
mical  arts ;  in  the  manufacture  of  yellow  soap,  crown  glass, 
in  the  bleaching  of  linen  and  cotton  goods,  Sec,  The  alkalimeter, 
directly  applied,  will  show  the  alkali  present  in  this  form,  whea 
compared  with  that  indicated  after  ignition  of  the  crude  alkali 
with  chlorate  of  potash,  or  after  its  treatment  with  yellow  chro- 
mate  of  potash.* 

A  few  years  ago,  1  had  the  follow* 
ing  apparatus  made  for  the  ready  ana- 
lysis of  carbonates,  by  ascertaining  the 
loss  of  weight  they  suffered  from  the 
disengagement  of  their  carbonic  acid 
gas,  during  their  solution  in  an  acid« 
A  Bf  are  two  globes,  of  about  two  inches 
in  diameter  each ;  A  has  its  inferior  neck 
strangled  into  a  bore  nearly  capillary ; 
B  stands  lower,  with  its  centre  line  on  a 
level  with  the  narrow  neck  of  B.  The 
tubes  of  these  globes  are  about  one-half 
inch  in  diameter.  C  is  shut  at  top  with 
a  perforated  cork,  through  which  enters 
air-tight,  a  small  glass  tube,which  is  bent 
across  to  the  mouth  of  the  tube  J?,  and 
I  then  passes  down  into  it  a  little  below  the 
centre  line  of  the  globe  B.  This  globe  is 
rather  more  than  half  filled  with  sulphuric 
acid,  when  the  instrument  is  employed 

*  If  the  alkaline  carbonate  contain  aulphuret,  sulphite,  or  hyposulphite, 
ateaspoonfUi  of  yeUow  chromate  of  potash  may  be  added  to  it,  wherefirom 
Tesult  sulphate  of  chromium,  water,  and  sulphur,  which  remain  in  the  ap- 
paratus without  affecting  its  weight.  The  mutual  action  of  neutral  chro- 
mate of  potash,  and  of  sulphuret  of  potash,  &c,  has  been  discussed  in  an 
ingenious  paper  published  by  Dopping,  in  the  Annakn  der  Chmie  for  May, 
1843,  page  172. 
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in  the  analysis  of  the  carbonates.  The  standard  weig;ht  of  carbon* 
ftte  of  soda s24^  grains,  or  of  carbonate  of  potash =31^  erains, 
if  then  pat  into  A^  having  previously  laid  a  minute  globe  of  glass 
over  the  lower  orifice ;  the  cork,  with  its  small  tube,  is  now  firmly 
adjusted;  and  the  apparatus  is  weighed  in  its  upright  position, 
either  by  suspension  with  a  hook  to  the  end  of  the  beam,  or  by 
resting  it  on  the  scale  in  a  light  socket  of  any  kind.  It  is  next 
laid  bold  of,  and  inclined  so  as  to  cause  a  little  of  the  acid  in  B 
to  pass  over  into  A,  Effervescence  ensues  with  greater  or  less 
vehemence,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  carbonate  and  quan- 
tity of  the  acid  introduced.  Should  it  be  too  violent,  and  threaten 
an  overflow  by  intumescence,  it  can  be  instantly  abated  to  any 
degree  by  the  slightest  slope  of  the  instrument.  Now,  this  power 
of  control  forms  the  peculiar  feature  and  advanti^e  of  this  con- 
trivance ;  whereas  in  all  other  forms  of  such  apparatus  that  I 
know,  whether  by  sucking  over  or  pouring  in,  if  a  little  too  much 
acid  comes  upon  the  carbonate,  the  experiment  is  effectually 
marred.  The  gas  disengaged  in  A  must  necessarily  traverse  the 
sulphuric  acid  in  B,  and  be  stripped  of  its  moisture  before  escap- 
ing into  the  air.  Having  supersaturated  the  alkaline  base,  and 
cooled  the  apparatus,  we  weigh  it  again,  and  the  loss  of  weight 
in  grains  and  tenths  denotes  the  per  centage  of  soda  or  potash, 
provided  their  neutral  carbonates  had  been  the  subjects  of  expe- 
riment. For  limestone,  on  the  same  plan  of  computation, 
22|  grains  may  be  taken.  It  deserves  to  be  noted,  that  the  pre- 
sent instrument  has  only  one  junction,  and  needs  no  chloride  of 
calcium,  a  substance  so  apt  by  its  swelling  to  burst  the  glass 
tabes  that  contain  it.* 

ACIDIMBTRT. 

I  HAVE  already  stated,  that  water  of  ammonia  of  standard 
strength,  faintly  tinted  with  litmus,  affords  a  most  exact  and  con- 
venient acidimeter,  when  poured  or  let  fall  from  a  graduated  drop- 
ping-tube.  .  Bicarbonate  of  potash  also,  when  dissolved  in  water, 
80  that  1000  grain-measures  contain  one  atom  of  the  salt  counted 
in  grains,  is  a  good  test-liquor  for  the  same  purpose;  for  if  the 
centigrade-measures  expended  in  effecting  neutralization,  are 
multiplied  by  the  atomic  weight  of  the  given  acid,  the  product  is 
the  quantity  in  grains  of  acid  present. 

Acidimetry  may  be  likewise  exactly  performed  by  measuring 

*  1000  water-grain  measures  of  sulphuric  acid  of  spedflc  gravity  1.0S2, 
or  82  above  water,  neutralize  32  grains  of  soda,  and,  consequently,  one  atom 
of  each  of  the  other  bases,  counted  in  grains  on  the  hjdix)gen  sode. 

Having  in  the  course  of  many  years  subjected  my  tables  of  sulphnric, 
nitric,  and  muriatic  acids,  as  well  as  of  ammonia,  to  strict  cross-examination, 
I  have  found  them  trustworthy  for  all  alkalimetrical  and  addimetrical  pur- 
poses. 
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10  the  cylindric  gad-meter  (fig.  1),  the  volumes  of  carbonic  acid 
gas  disengaged  from  pure  bicarbonate  of  potash  or  soda,  by  a  given 
weight  of  any  acid,  taking  care  to  use  a  small  excess  of  the  salt. 
ThtiSy  for  example,  16.8  grains  of  dry  and  20|^  of  hydrated  sul- 
phuric acid  disengage  10,000  water  grain  measures  of  gas  from 
bicarbonate  of  potash.  Therefore^  if  20|-  grains  of  a  given  sul- 
phuric acid  be  poured  into  the  flask  of  fig.  1 ,  upon  about  50 
grains  of  the  bicarbonate,  powdered  and  covered  with  a  little 
water,  it  will  cause  the  evolution  of  a  volume  of  gas  proportioned 
to  its  strength.  If  the  acid  be  pure  oil  of  vitriol,  that  weight  of  it 
will  disengage  10,000  grain  measures  of  gas ;  but  if  it  be  weaker, 
so  much  less  gas — the  centigrade-measures  of  which  will  denote 
the  per  centage  value  of  the  acid.  If  the  question  be  put^ 
how  much  dry  acid  is  present  per  cent,  in  a  given  sulphuric 
acid,  than  16.8  grains  of  the  acid  under  trial  must  be  used ;  and 
the  resulting  volume  of  carbonic  acid  gas  read  on  the  scale  will 
denote  the  per  centage  of  drv  acid.* 

For  nitric  acid,  we  should  take  22.6  grains;  for  hydrochloric 
or  muriatic  acid,  15.34;  for  acetic  acid,  21.6;  for  citric  acid, 
24.6 ;  for  tartaric  acid,  28  grains :  then  in  each  case  we  shall  ob- 
tain a  volume  of  carbonic  acid  gas  proportioned  to  the  strength 
and  purity  of  these  acids  respectively.  The  nitric^  hydrochloric, 
and  acetic  acids  are  referred  to  in  their  anhydrous  state ;  the 
tartaric  and  citric  in  their  crystalline.  If  the  latter  two  acids  be 
pure,  a  solution  of  24.6  grains  of  the  first  and  of  28  of  the  last, 
will  disengage  from  60  grains  of  bicarbonate  of  potash,  10,000 
grain  measures  of  carbonic  acid  gas.t 

Acidimetrical  operations  may  likewise  be  performed  by  deter- 
mining the  weight  of  carbonic  acid  gas  expelled  from  the  bicar- 
bonate of  potash  or  soda,  by  a  given  quantity  of  any  acid,  in 
the  apparatus  either  fig,  2  or  fig.  3.  Here  the  weights  to  be 
taken  are  as  follows :  in  reference  to 

Oraia*. 

Biy  Sulphuric  acid 9.127 

"   Nitric 12.33 

"   Hydnicfaloric  8.29 

"   Acetic 11.67 

Crystallized  Tartaric 13.81 

Citric 16.13 

Each  of  these  quantities  of  real  acid,  with  25  or  26  grains  of 
bicarbonate  of  potash,  will  give  off  10  grains  of  carbonic  acid  gas ; 
and  hence  whatever  weight  the  apparatus  loses,  being  reckoned 
in  grains  and  tenths  of  a  grain  denotes  the  per  centage  of  acid  in 
the  sample  under  trial,  without  the  necessity  of  any  arithmetical 
reduction.    Persons  accustomed  to  the  French  metrical  system 

*  The  bicarbonate  must  be  free  from  carbonate,  a  point  easily  seemed  by 
washing  its  powder  with  cold  water,  and  drying  it  in  the  air. 

t  The  expulaion  of  the  gas  may  be  completed  by  sunoandiBg  the  flask 
with  a  towa  d^ped  in  hot  water. 
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may  use  deci-graoimes  instead  of  grains,  and  they  wilt  arriTe  at 
the  same  per  centage  results. 

Fko.4.  The  preceding  experiments,  in  referenoe  to 

the  weight  of  cartx)nic  acid  gas  expelled  for  the 
purpose  of  either  alkalimetry  or  acidimetry,  may 
also  be  made  by  means  of  the  ordinary  appar 
ratus  represented  in  6g.  4.  ^  is  a  small  ma- 
trass which  contains  the  acid  or  carbonated 
alkali  at  its  bottom ;  and  conversely  the  alkali 
or  acid,  for  their  mutual  decomposition  in  the 
small  test-tube,  shown  first  at  b  nearly  upright 
and  filled,  but  afterwards  at  a,  horizontal  and 
emptied.  B  is  a  bulbous  tube  filled  with  frag- 
ments of  chlorcalcium  for  absorbing  the  aqueous 
vapour  that  rises  with  the  carbonic  acid  gas,  and 
^  c  if  a  small  bent  tube  which  dips  into  the 
liquid  in  the  matrass.  The  weighings,  &c  may 
be  conducted  as  already  detailed;  and  whea 
the  effervescence  is  completed,  the  residuary 
gas  is  sucked  up  through  B,  while  the  atmoa- 
pheric  air  enters  to  replace  it  at  the  orifice  d 
of  the  bent  tube. 

The  iTEW  methods  which  pervade  the  whole 

treatise  of  Drs.  Fresenius  and  Will  are  all  based 

on  the  principle  of  estimating  alkalinity,  acidity,  and  the  oxygen 
in  manganese  (or  chiorometry)  by  the  weight  of  carbonic  acid  gas 
evolved.  As  in  taking  these  measures  the  gas  must  be  discharged 
without  carrying  water  off  with  it,  an  elegant  and   ingenious 

little  piece  of  apparatus  has  been 
invented  by  the  authors  for  efiect* 
ing  that  purpose,  and  it  will  do  it 
well.  A  and  B  (fig.  6)  are  two 
flasks  (wide*mouthed  medicine  bot- 
tles may  be  employed).  A  must 
have  a  capacity  of  from  two  ounces 
to  two  ounces  and  a  half  of  water ; 
it  is  advisable  that  B  should  be 
somewhat  smaller,  say  of  a  capacity 
of  about  one  to  one  and  a  half 
ounces.  Both  flasks  are  closed  by 
means  of  doubly  perforated  corks. 
These  'perforations  serve  for  the 
reception  of  the  tubes  a,  c,  and  d* 
c  is  a  tube  bent  twice  at  right  an- 
gles, which  enters  at  its  one  end 
just  into  the  flask  A^  but  descends 
at  its  other  end,  near  to  the  bottom 
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€€  B.  These  tabes  vob  open  at  both  ends  when  operafog: 
except  the  top  end  b  of  the  tube  a,  which  is  closed  by  means  of 
a  pellet  of  wax.  The  substance  to  be  examined  is  weigfadl 
and  put  into  the  flask  A^  into  which  water  is  then  poured  to 
the  extent  of  one-third  of  its  capacity.  B  is  filled  with  com« 
znon  English  sulphuric  acid  to  about  half  its  capacity.  Both 
flasks  are  then  corked  (by  which  they  become  united  by  the 
rectangular  tube),  and  tlie  apparatus  is  weighed. 

The  air  of  the  whole  apparatus  is  next  rarified  by  applying 
suction  to  the  tube  d :  the  consequence  is,  that  the  sulphnric 
acid  contained  in  B  ascends  into  the  tube  c,  and  thos  a  portion 
of  it  flows  orer  into  B,  Immediately  upon  its  coming  into  con^ 
tact  with  the  carbonate  contained  in  *A,  carbonic  acid  gas  is  dis- 
engaged, and  in  its  escape  must  necessarily  traverse  the  oil  of 
vitriol  in  B,  and  therein  deposit  all  its  aqueous  vapour  before 
issuing  from  d.  The  sulphuric  acid  in  passing  over  into  A  heats 
the  mixture  at  the  same  time,  and  thus  promotes  the  expulsion  of 
the  g:as.  Whenever  this  ceases  to  flow,  a  little  more  sulphurie 
acid  must  be  sent  over  into  A  by  suction  from  d  (or  rather  from 
a  recurved  tube  attached,  pro  temporey  to  it);  an  artifice  which 
may  be  repeated  till  no  more  gas  can  be  expelled,  even  when  the 
contents  of  A  are  heated,  as  they  must  be  at  the  end  by  the  ex- 
cess of  oil  of  vitriol. 

From  the  aperture  b  of  the  tube  a,  which  has  been  all  the  time 
closed,  the  bit  of  wax  is  now  to  be  removed,  and  totiie  tube  con- 
nected with  dy  suction  is  to  be  applied,  till  all  the  carbonic  acid 
lodged  in  the  apparatus  be  replaced  by  atmospheric  air.  The 
whole  is  to  be  then  cooled,  wiped,  and  weighed ;  the  loss  of  weight 
indicates  exactly  the  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  which  existed  in 
the  carbonate  submitted  to  experiment.  The  process  is  no  less 
neat  than  it  is  simple,  and  does  honour  to  the  ingenuity  of  its 
inventors.  Their  mode  of  deducing  the  per  centage  of  alkali  from 
the  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  discharged  in  the  operation  is  also 
quite  exact,  and  suitable  for  continental  Chemists  familiar  with 
gramme  weights  and  calculations,  but  certainly  not  for  persons 
conversant  only  with  ounces,  drachms,  and  scruples,  or  even  with 
grain  subdivisions.  The  whole  book,  however  excellent,  needs 
for  the  British  public  transposition,  before  it  can  serve  in  this 
country  the  purpose  intended  by  its  scientific  authors.  Thus,  in 
section  4,  where  several  results  of  their  analyses  are  given,  the 
statements  have  a  somewhat  mysterious  aspect.  Should  any  one 
ask  why  the  oracular  number  of  4.83  grammes  of  carbonate  of 
soda  is  used  as  their  standard  weight  for  analysis,  he  can  obtain 
no  response  in  the  book,  either  in  a  note  or  any  where  ebe.  A 
German  or  French  student,  familiar  with  chemical  computation, 
will  probably  be  able  to  discover  that  4.83  grammes  of  pure  car- 
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bonate  of  soda  contain,  by  Berzeliaa's  tables  of  atomic  weig^hts, 
two  grammes  of  carbonic  acid ;  for  53.47  (one  atom  of  carbon- 
ate) :  22.15  (one  of  carbonic  acid)  ::  4.83  :  2.00.  Such  is  the 
aimple  solution  of  this  apparent  enigma,  and  of  some  other  similar 
puzzles  in  the  book.  Indeed,  unless  the  reader  is  aware  of  that 
proportion,  he  cannot  see  the  grounds  of  the  accordance  in  the 
results  between  experiment  and  theory,  or  why  the  numbexis 
2.010,  1.993,  and  2.020  are  presented  as  specimens  of  great 
precision.  '  This  accordance  gives  satisfaction  when  it  is  known 
that  these  numbers,  in  experiments  1,2,  and  3^  oscillate  on  one 
side  or  other  so  near  to  the  theoretical  number  2.00.  But  four 
grammes  and  eighty^ three  centi-grammes»  as  also  one  gramme 
and  995  milli-grammes  are  awkward  weights  for  an  ordinary 
English  Chemist  or  Apothecary,  which  would  require  a  month  or 
two*s  residence  in  the  laboratories  of  Giessen  and  Paris  to  mani- 
pulate with  readiness. 

Again,  in  testing  carbonate  of  potash,  our  authors  take  6.29 
grammes  as  their  unity  of  weight,  undoubtedly,  because,  if  pure,  it 
should  discharge  by  saturation  with  the  sulphuric  acid,two  grammes 
of  carbonic  acid.  Here,  however,  they  have  not  stuck  so  rigidly 
as  the  school  of  Giessen  usually  does  to  6erzelius*s  atomic  num* 
bers ;  for  his  atom  of  carbonate  of  potash  is  69.42 ;  whence, 
22.15  :  69.42  : :  2.00  :  6.68,  hydrogenssI.OO ;  or  276.44 :  866.33 
: :  2.00  : 6.268  oxygen=100.  ' 

Admitting  the  value  of  the  new  method  in  testing  neutral  car- 
bonates, it  cannot  be  directly  applied  to  the  mixed  carbonate  and 
bicarbonate  of  soda,  so  commonly  sold  in  this  country  for  bicar- 
bonate ;  nor  is  it  applicable  to  the  case  of  a  mixture  of  caustic 
and  carbonated  alkali,  without  the  tedious  process  of  previous 
treatment  with  carbonate  of  ammonia  and  heat* 

The  new  German  method  of  acidimetry  consists  in  determining 
how  much  carbonic  acid  gas  is  disengaged  from  a  standard 
bicarbonate  of  soda,  by  a  given  weight  of  any  acid.  The  twin- 
flask  apparatus  (fig.  5)  is  used .  The  weighed  portion  of  acid  is  pat 
into  il,  and  a  sufficient  quantity  of  the  soda  into  a  test  tube,  which 
is  suspended  upright  with  a  silk  thread  fastened  by  the  pressure 
of  the  cork  to  the  mouth  of  the  flask.  On  letting  the  thread 
loose,  the  test  tube  falls,  and  the  cork  being  instanUy  replaced, 
the  whole  gas  evolved  is  forced  to  pass  through  the  sulphuric 
acid  in  J9,  and  there  to  deposit  its  moisture.  The  experiment  is 
conducted  in  other  respects  as  already  described  for  alkalimetry. 

The  following  extract  from  Drs.  Presenius  and  Will's  Neuf 
Methods  of  Alkalimetry ^  &c.  will  show  the  Giessen  plan  of  cal- 
culating results : 


**  The  amount  of  anhydroas  add  contained  uitiiehydnited  add  under  c 
nunaikm  is  determined  fhim  the  amount  of  carbonic  add  escaped,  as  f^^ 
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''Two  meaiiFeB  of  carbadc  aeid  bear  the  same  proportioii  toone  mearare 
of  the  anhydrous  add  in  qneation,  as  the  amount  of  carbonic  add  expelled 
does  to  the  amoont  sought  of  anhydrous  add.  Thus,  let  us  suppose,  for 
instance,  we  had  examined  dilute  sulphuric  add,  and  obtained  1.5  grammes 
of  carbonic  add,  the  arrangement  would  be  : 

550  (2  X  275)  :  501  s=  1.5  :  4r 
*  s=  1^6. 
The  amount  of  sulphuric  add  operated  upon  consequently  would  contain 
1.36  grammes  of  anhydrous  add.  Let  us  suppose  the  wei^^t  of  this  amount 
to  hare  been  15  grammes,  the  sulphuric  add  under  ezammation  would  con- 
tain a  per  cental  amount  of  9.06  ;  fbr 

15  :  1.36  ss  100  :  X 
X  =  9.06."* 

"  Section  AX<X.  Stating  die  Quantities  of  the  varioue  Acidt  to  be  used  in 
ihehr  Examination,  -^  To  enable  our  readers  at  once,  without  the  trouble  of 
cakwiation,  to  determine  firom  the  weight  of  carbonic  add  expdied,  the  exact 
amount  of  anhydrous  add  contained  in  those  adds  which  are  of  most  fre- 
quent occurrence,  we  haye  subjoined  lists  of  certain  quantities  to  be  taken 
of  each  ad^  for  experiment,  so  that  the  number  of  centi-grammes  of  carbonic 
add  expellal  will  directly  indicate  the  per  oentage  amount  of  anhydrous  add 
in  the  add  under  examination. 

*'  Multiples  of  those  weights  may  of  course  be  substituted  for  the  numban 
given,  according  to  the  degree  of  dilution  of  the  add  under  examination.  In 
such  cases  the  number  of  centi-grammes  of  the  carbonic  add  expelled  must 
be  divided  by  the  same  number  which  has  served  as  the  multiplier. 

''These  numbers  are  obtained  by  dividing  the  atomic  weight  of  the  add 
by  550  (2  X  275,  one  eq.  of  carbon  t)f  as  follows  ; 

"  Two  eq.  of  carbonic  add,  ccHoesponding  to  one  eq.  of  the  add  to  be  exa- 
mined, how  mudi  should  be  taken  of  the  latter  to  expel  1.00  granmies  of 
carbonic  add  ? 

"  The  arrangement  for  sulphuric  add,  for  instance^  is  as  IbUowi : 
550  :  601  s=  1.00  :  x 

X  s=s  0.91  (or,  more  correctly,  0.911).  - 

*'  When  examining  adds,  it  is  most  advisable  to  use  tiiat  multiple  of  the 
unity  (according  to  the  degree  of  concentration)  which  will  expel  fh>m  one 
to  two  grammes  of  carbonic  add. 


"  L  SULPHUBZC  ACID. 

"Unity  0.91  grammes  (or,  more  correctly, 

0.911  grammes). 

"Multiples: 

3  X  0.911  «s    1.822 

Bcrammes 

3  X  0,911  =    2.733 

M 

4  X  0.911  =s    3,644 

u 

6  X  0.911  =    4.555 

M 

6  X  0.911  =    5.466 

tt 

7  X  0.911  s=    6.377 

44 

8  X  0.911  =s     7.288 

44 

9  X  0,911  =    8.199 

U 

10  X  0.911  =    9.110 

U 

15  X  0.911  s=  13.665 

U 

20  X  0.911  a=  18.220 

U 

30  X  0.911  =  27.330 

"Ac 

♦  New  Methods  of  AlkaJmetry,  Jr.    pp.  93, 94. 

t  A  typographical  error  in  Mr.  Bu]Jock*B  edition  \  it  should  be  carbonic 
acid* 
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**1tm,  kiMmfng  tint  0.91  of  iBtiby^K/tm  nd^hsrlc  add-wfllespd  1X0  of 
«tfbonkacid,itirini)eediy«o4etermmeirbait  multJMe  ought  to  te  used, 
•ccordii^  to  thedegree  of  coiioentratian  of  the  add  to  be  oiramined.'** 


CHLOBOMETBY, 

AKD  THE  TESTIKO   OF    BLACK    OXIDE   OF    VAVGAKS8E  FOU  ZTB 
AVAILABLE   OXYGEN. 

The  value  of  mang;anese  may  be  estimated  very  exactly  by 
measuring  the  quantity  of  chlorine  which  a  given  weight  of  it 
produces  with  hydrochloric  acid ;  the  dilorine  being  at  the  lame 
time  estimated  by  the  quantity  of  solntion  of  green  sulphnte  of 
iron,  which  it  will  perozidize.  A  process  of  this  kind  was  lonf^ 
ago  practised  with  chloride  of  lime  (bleaching  powder  or  liquor) 
by  Dr.  Dalton ;  and  it  has  been  since  improved  bj  Mr.  Walter 
Cram.  As  the  conversion  of  two  atoms  of  green  sulphate  of  iron 
into  red  sulphate  requires  only  one  atom  of  oxygen,  this  change 
may  be  effected  by  the  reaction  of  one  atom  of  chlorine  in  libe* 
rating  one  atom  of  oxygen,  while  this  appropriates  one  of  hydrogen 
from  the  hydrochloric  add. 

The  weight  of  d  atoms  of  green  sulphate  of  iron  is  1^78= 
(139  X  2),  consisting  of  2  atoms  of  protoxide  =  72 ;  4. 2  of  sul- 
phuric field  SB  80 ;  +  14  of  water  &=  1 26 ;  in  all  =  278 ;  and  this 
weight  is  equivalent  to  36  of  chlorine,  to  8  of  oxygen,  and  to  44 
of  peroxide  of  manganese,  f  Therefore,  if  we  take  a  solution  of 
edpperas,  containing  278  grains  in  1000  water-grain  measures, 
that  volume  of  liquid  will  represent,  by  the  eonversion  of  its  pro- 
toxide into  peroxide,  exactly  one  atom,  either  of  peroxide  of 
manganese  ss  44  grains,  or  I  atom  of  chlorine =36.  Hence  the 
following  plan  of  research  : 

*  New  Methods  0/ Alkakmetiy,  Av.    pp.  103—105. 

f  Berzelius,  in  the  4(h  edition  of  hla  LeArWA,  rates  the  atom  of  the  green 
sulphate  of  iron  (ferrous  sulphate)  at  129.43,  hjdrogen=  i;  and  considers 
it,  after  Mitscherlich,  to  contain  onlv  6  atoms  of  water.  I  have  ascertained, 
by  the  most  careftil  experiments,  that  it  contains  7  atoms  of  water;  and 
that  139  grains  of  it,  or  138.44  (Berzelius)  are  equivalent  to  1  atom  of 
chlorbarimn,  and  that  thejr  yield  very  nearly  40  grains  of  peroxide  of  iron. 

This  remarkable  error  has  probably  arisen  from  an  attempt  to  measure 
the  proportion  of  water  in  the  salt  fh>m  its  loss  of  weight  by  deaiccatioD. 
But  I  have  found  it  impossible  bv  this  means  to  expel  more  than  6  atoms 
of  water  without  causing  partial  decomposition  of  the  salt  by  disengagement 
6i  sulphuric  acid.  The  copperas  so  dried  acquires  such  an  afflni^  for  water, 
that  it  absorbs  fully  one-tenth  ofitswei|^^  moisture  firom  the  atmosphere 
in  Ibe  course  of  an  liour* 
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Into  the  flask  or  phial  C  of  m  j  chloro- 
metric  apparattts  (Jig.  6),  put  100  grabs  of 
the  mangranese  to  be  tested,  and  into  the 
globes  A  By  pour  out  of  an  alkalimetrical 
tabe  charged  with  1000  grain  measures  of 
the  above  equivalent  copperas  solution, 
from  200  to  500  grain  measures,  according 
to  the  supposed  quality  of  the  manganese; 
then  introduce  through  the  funnel  d  some 
hydreehloric  acid  of  known  specific  gravity 
(suppose  1.1),  containing  nearly  20  per 
cent,  of  chlorine,  also  from  a  charged  al- 
kalimetrical tube;  and  apply  gentle  heat 
to  the  bottom  of  the  flask  by  placing  it  in  a 
capsule  of  water  standing  over  a  spirit 
lamp.  The  chlorine  evolved  will  rise  up 
through  the  tube  /  (which  passes  merely 
bevond  the  cork),  and  will  enter  into  the 
solution  in  B  and  A^  converting  it  into  red 
sulphate.  Have  ready  some  dry  paper  im- 
bued with  solution  of  red  ferrocyanide  of 
potassium  (red  prussiate  of  iron).  Dip  a 
slip  of  whalebone  into  the  liquor  in  the 
globe  Ay  through  the  funnel  e,  (represented 
in  the  figure  rather  too  high  above  the 
globe),  and  touch  the  paper  with  its  point 
As  long  as  it  forms  a  blue  spot,  some  of  the  iron  still  exists  as 
black  oxide,  and  the  process  is  to  be  urged  by  the  addition  of 
a  little  more  hydrochloric  acid  to  the  manganese,  as  long  as 
chlorine  gas  continues  to  be  disengaged,  and  while  it  maintains 
the  level  of  the  liquor  in  A  above  that  in  B,  Whenever  the 
liquor  by  the  reaction  of  the  chlorine  ceases  to  stain  the  test- 

Cper  blue,  more  of  the  solution  from  the  graduated  tube  must 
added  till  it  begms  to  do  so.  By  the  cautious  administration 
of  the  hydrochloric  acid  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  the  copperas 
liquor  on  the  other,  the  term  of  saturation  will  be  arrived  at  in  a 
few  minutes.  The  manganese  has  then  produced  all  the  chlorine 
wluch  it  can  yield.  The  number  of  water  grain  measures  of  the 
liquor,  or  degree  of  its  alkalimeter  scale,  being  multiplied  by  fbrty- 
fimr,  will  give  a  product  denotmg  the  per  centage  of  pure  man* 
ganeae  present  in  the  sample ;  or  being  multiplied  by  thirty^x, 
ft  product  which  will  denote  the  quantity  of  chlorine  by  weight 
which  100  grains  of  it  can  serve  to  generate. 

Since  one  atom  of  pure  manganese  (44  grains)  in  producing 
36  grains  of  chlorine,  consumes  2  atoms  »  74  grains  of  hydros 
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chloric  acid,  the  quantity  of  this  acid  expended  from  its  graduated 
tube,  beyond  the  due  proportion  of  chlorine  obtained,  will  show 
how  much  of  the  acid  is  unprofitably  consumed  by  foreign  sub- 
stances in  the  manganese.  In  fact,  every  grain  of  chlorine  should, 
with  pyrosulite,  be  generated  by  an  expenditure  of  little  more 
than  2  grains  of  real  muriatic  acid,  or  10  grains  weight  of  the 
dilute  acid  =  about  9  grain  measures  of  the  graduated  tube. 
Liquid  hydrochloric  acid,  of  spec.  grav.  1.093,  contains  in  1000 
grain-measures  exactly  200  grains  of  real  acid.  Hence  100 
grains  of  pure  pyrosulite  should  produce  about  82  grains  of 
chlorine,  and  consume  about  169  of  real  muriatic  acid  =845 
grain  measures  of  liquid  acid,  spec.  grav.  1.093.  Instead  of 
taking  100  grains  of  manganese  as  the  testing  dose,  10  or  20 
grams  may  be  taken,  according  to  the  dimensions  of  the  apparatus 
and  the  exactness  of  the  operator. 

But  if  it  be  wished  to  obtain  direct  per  centages  of  manganese  by 
the  graduated  tubes,  without  the  trouble  of  reduction,  then,  for  a 
dose  of  10  grains,  take  a  solution  of  fresh  green  copperas  (free  from 
adhering  moisture),  containing  632  grains  in  10,000  grain  mea- 
sures. Proceed  as  above  directed.  If  the  manganese  be  a  pure 
peroxide,  10  grains  of  it  will  generate  as  much  chlorine  as  will 
peroxidize  exactly  1000  grain  measures,  or  100  degrees  by  the 
test-tube  of  the  copperas  solution.  But  if  the  manganese  contain 
only  40  or  50  per  cent  of  peroxide,  then  40  or  50  centigrade- 
measures  of  the  said  solution  will  be  equivalent  to  the  chlorine 
evolved  from  it  by  the  reaction  of  hydrochloric  acid. 

If  the  object  is,  on  the  other  hand,  to  obtain  direct  indicationsas  to 
chlorine^  then  a  test-solution  of  copperas,  containing  772  grains  in 
10,000  grain  measures,  will  serve  to  show,  by  the  peroxidizement 
of  each  10  grain  measures,  or  of  one  degree  of  the  centesismal 
scale  of  the  test-tube,  the  reaction  of  one  grain  of  chlorine  avail- 
able for  bleaching,  &c.  inthechlorideof  limeorof  soda,  &c.  The 
test-solutions  of  copperas  should  be  kept  in  well-corked  bottles^ 
containing  a  little  powdered  sulphuret  of  iron  at  their  bottom, 
which  IS  to  be  shaken  up  occasionally  in  order  to  preserve  the  iron 
in  the  state  of  protoxide. 

The  manganese  should  always  be  treated  with  dilute  nitric  acid 
before  submitting  it  to  the  above-described  ordeal ;  and  if  it  ex- 
hibits effervescence,  100  grains  of  it  should  be  digested  with  the 
acid  for  a  sufficient  time  to  dissolve  out  all  the  carbonates  present, 
then  thrown  upon  a  filter,  washed  and  dried  before  weighing  it 
for  the  testing  operation.  The  loss  of  weight  thereby  sustained 
denotes  the  per  centage  of  carbonates ;  and  if  calcareous,  it  will 
measure  the  waste  of  acid  that  would  ensue  from  that  source 
alone,  in  using  that  manganese  for  the  production  of  chlorine. 
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That  manganese  is  most  chlorogenous  which  contains  no  car- 
twnateSy  the  least  proportion  of  oxide  of  iron  and  of  sesquioxide 
•of  manganese. 

The  plan  of  testing  manganese  with  oxalic  and  sulphuric  acids 
was  originally  practised  by  Berthier  and  Dn  Thomson,  but  is  lately 
modified  by  Drs.  Fresenius  and  Will,  who  employ  oxalate  of  pot- 
ash^  as  likely  to  afford  more  exact  results.  They  prescribe  a 
multiple  by  3  of  993  milli-grammes  s=  2.979  grammes,  as  the 
quantity  of  manganese  best  adapted  to  experiment;  but  this 
quantity  will  not  be  found  convenient  by  orainary  British  ope* 
rators. 

I,  therefore,  take  leave  to  prescribe  the  following  proportions  :^ 
Into  the  vessel  A  of  my  twin«giobe  apparatus  (fig.  3)  put  100 
grains  of  the  ground  manganese  under  trial,  along  with  250  grains 
of  oxalate  of  potash  and  a  little  water ;  poise  the  whole  in 
the  scale  of  a  balance ;  then,  by  gentle  inclination,  cause  a  little 
-of  the  strong  sulphuric  acid  to  pass  from  B  up  into  A*  The 
oxygen  thereby  liberated  from  the  manganese,  reacting  in  its 
nascent  state  upon  the  oxalic  acid,  will  convert  it  into  carbonic 
acid  gas  ;  which,  in  passing  through  B,  will  deposit  its  moisture 
before  escaping  into  the  air.  Whenever  the  extrication  of  gas 
ceases,  after  such  a  quantity  of  oil  of  vitriol  has  been  introduced 
into  the  globe  il,  as  both  to  complete  the  decomposition  of  the 
oxalic  acid  and  to  heat  the  mixture,  withdraw  the  cork  for  a  mo- 
ment, to  replace  the  carbonic  acid  with  air,  then  cool,  and  weigh 
the  apparatus.  The  loss  of  weight,  in  grains,  will  denote  the  per 
centage  value  of  the  manganese ;  that  is,  the  proportion  per  cent* 
ef  perfect  peroxide  in  the  sample.  If  the  manganese  be  pure  no 
black  powder  should  remain. 

The  preceding  experiment  is  founded  upon  the  following  prin- 
ciple : — One  atom  of  peroxide  of  manganese =44,  contains  one 
atom  of  oxygen  separable  by  sulphuric  acid>  and  capable  of  con- 
verting one  atom  of  oxalic  acid  into  two  atoms  of  carbonic  acid, 
also =44,  which  fly  off;  and  cause  therefore  a  loss  of  weight 
equal  to  that  of  the  whole  peroxide.  To  one  atom  of  oxalic  acid, 
which  consists  of  three  atoms  of  oxygen,  and  two  of  carbon-— if 
one  atom  of  oxygen  be  added,  the  sum  is  obviously  four  atoms 
of  oxygen  and  two  of  carbon =2  atoms  of  carbonic  acid. 

The  apparatus  (fig,  5)  of  Drs.  Freseuius  and  Will,  will  answer 
perfectly  well  for  making  the  same  experiment,  the  manganese 
being  put  into  Af  with  about  two  and  a  half  times  its  weight  of 
oxalate  of  potash,  and  the  sulphuric  acid  being  drawn  over  into 
the  mixture  by  suction,  as  above  described. 

The  economy  of  any  sample  of  manganese*  in  reference  to  its 
consumption  of  acid  in  generating  a  givenquantity  of  chlorine,  may 
be  ascertained  also  with  the  oxalic  acid  test.  Forty-four  grains  of 
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the  pure  peroxide,  with  ninety-three  grains  of  neutral  oxalate  of 
potash,  and  ninety-eight  of  oil  of  vitriol  disengage  forty-four 
grains  of  carbonic  acid,  and  afford  a  complete  neutral  solution ;. 
because  the  one-half  of  the  sulphuric  acid  =  49  grains,  goes  to 
form  an  atom  of  sulphate  of  manganese,  and  the  other  half  to  fom 
an  atom  of  sulphate  of  potash. 

The  deficiency  in  the  weight  of  carbonic  acid  thrown  off  will 
show  the  deficiency  of  peroxide  of  manganese ;  the  quantity  of 
firee  sulphuric  acid  may  be  measured  by  a  test-solution  of  bicar*  - 
bonate  of  potash,  and  the  quantity  neutralized,  compared  to  the 
carbonic  gas  produced,  will  show,  by  the  ratio  of  98  to  44,  the 
amount  of  acid  unprofitably  consumed. 


REMARKS 

ON  MB.  MOWBRAY^  NEWLY  INVENTED  PROCESS 

F0»  ruvABiiro 

TINCrURA  FERRI  SESQUICHLORIDL 

BT  R.  FniLtlPS,  F.E.S.,  &C., 

And  Honorary  Member  of  the  Fharmaceutical  Society. 

Mr.  Mowbray's  comniuAkalio&  contained  in  the  last  nnsber 
of  the  Pharmacbutical  Journal,  entitled  ^^  Illvstrations  of  av 
Pharmacopcsia,"  appears  to  have  had  the  threefold  object  of 
criticising  the  Pharmacopoeia,  and  of  my  tranalation  of  that  wodk, 
and  of  remedying  the  defects  of  the  formula  for  preparing  the 
tinctura  ferri  sesquichloridi. 

With  Mr.  Mowbray's  critical  observations  I  shall,  on  the 
present  occasion,  intermeddle  very  little,  but  confine  my  leraariu 
to  his  formula  for  preparing  the  medicine  above  named ;  and»  if  I 
do  not  mistake,  the  results  of  my  examination  will  enable  aay 
one  acquainted  with  the  subject  to  form  a  jast  estimate  of  Mi* 
Mowbray's  correctness  as  a  critic,  by  comparing  it  with  his  skill 
as  an  inventor. 

I  need  hardly  state  that  the  tinctura  ferri  sesqniehkirkii  is 
piepared  by  dissolving  sesquioxide  of  iron  in  hydrocUoric  acid, 
and  mixing  the  solution  with  spirit  of  wine.  Mr.  Movbtaf 
considers,  Sough  groundkssly  so,that  the  sesquioxide  of  iionof  tlie 
Pharmacopoeia  is  unfit  to  be  employed  in  preparing  this  tioeUre, 
because  it  sometunes  contains  a  little  protoxide  of  iron ;  bov, 
even  if  this  objection  were  well  founded,  nothing  would  be  easer 
than  to  obviate  it  by  adding  a  little  nitrie  add  to  the  K^ution  oC 
sulphate  of  iron  previously  to  decomposing  it.  So  simple  a 
mode  of  procedure  is  not,  however,  in  accordance  with  Mr. 
Mowbrav's  taste,  and  he  prefers  the  following  process,  which  he 
**  strongly  recommends/'  and  states  to  be ''  sufficiently  focSe  to 
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be  accomplidied  wUbout  mueb  dkill  on  the  panl  of  ikm  operator/* 
The  following  is  the  process  proposed,  and  the  diagram  by  whicb 
the  chemical  chaDses  inducal  are  explained :-« 

^  Take  of   Iron  llingSv  £)}.  ^ 

Hydrochloric  add  (sp.  gr.  1.160,  by  troy  weight),  jv.  Svy.  ^ 
IMsest  in  a  Florence  flask,  assisting  the  complete  saturation  of  the  add 
at  the  end  of  the  process  by  a  gentle  heat*    When  all  action  has  ceased 
filter  the  liquid^  and  eyaponte  to  four  fluid  amices. 

JSTezk  weigh,  oat 

Pure  sulphate  of  Iron  (crystals  powdered),  250  giSw 
Hydrochloric  acid  (sp,  gr.  1.16,  by  troy  weight),  |iy.  ^ 
IVmdered  Chlorate  of  Potash.  246  grs. 

BisBolTe  the  aolphateof  inm  in  the  mniiatic  acid;  nnx  toe  twosolnooas; 
then  add  thi    "  -     -    '     -"       .,.-i-i„j -^j-^i-xi^  *i      ^i^.,., 

precipitate  1 

teen  fluid  0L»«^»  ^  ^^ — jc .  . -        ^  -.    ^-., 

tated  sulphate  of  potash  with  sufficient  spnit  to  make  np  twenty-six  fluid 
ounces  of  tmctuie.  One  fluid  ounce  contains  61^  grains  of  seequichlonde 
of  iron,  equiyalent  to  30  grains  of  sesquiozide,  or  2Qi8  grains  of  metallic  ixo^ 

naiar  raaoHL 

{18  eq.  Hydroijeii...*— — 18  eq^  Hydrogen  gaa. 
18.  aft. 
18  eq.  Iron iseq.  Hon 


^"^  iSeq.Protodilorldeirflroa. 


{18  cq.  Oilarlaie  •»•• 
18  eq. 


Iron  ••■«.>•• 
10  eq.  Chlorine 


f  10  eq.  Chlorine 

18  eq.  HydroeUflVic  adA  mU 

^^         .  Uoeq.  Hydrogen.... 

110  eq.  Oxygen —  ^'O  eq.  Watsr. 
seq.  Chlorine ^aoeq-Seaqnichlofldaoflraa 
S  eq.  Potasli v/ 

f  2eq.8iaplMirteaddJV    ^^^^^^^^„ 

scq.8«]phateafIron....{          ,  /^-^eqpBaipnawoircwKi, 

*^  Iseq.  Iron  / 

The  extreme  complexity  of  this  process  is  too  evident  to 
require  exposure,  and  the  details  will  furnish  ample  matter  for 
remark.  Mr.  Mowbray  has  stated  the  comi>osiuon  of  his  pre- 
paration in  equivalenU,  instead  of  absolute  weighU ;  for  the  sake 
of  persMcnity  I  shall  do  both.  ^..-wi-^ 

Hydr^hloric  acid  of  sp.  gr.  1.16  contains  as  nearly  as  poss  We^ 
34  per  cent,  of  real  acid;  consistently  with  this  statement,  100 
nartoshould  dissolve  25.73  parts  of  iron ;  by  direct  experiment  I 
found  the  quantity  to  be  24.20,  the  deficiency  is,  partly  at  leasy 

*  •*  A  bent  tube  should  issue  from  the  nmth  of  the  flad:,  and  be  made  to 
dip  «it^S<Utlty  of  water  to  prerent  loss  of  add.  T^^^ 
^Ster  is  then  retunwd  on  the  filings  with  ft  Tinr  to  ohtoin  the  fgfl  effect  ot 
She  acid." 
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to  be  accounted  for  by  the  oxidtzement  which  the  residual  iron 
undergoes  during  drying.  I  shall  then  assume  that  the  acid 
contains  34  per  cent*  of  real,  and  that  100  parU  are  capable  of 
dissolving  25.73  parts  of  iron,  and  then  5  ozs.  7  drs.  or  -;2$20 
grains,  will  dissolve  725  grains  of  the  960  of  iron  directed  to  be 
employed. 

The  725  of  iron  divided  by  28  will  then  represent  26  equiva* 
lents  of  iron,  within  a  few  grains,  which  will  be  converted  into 
26  equivalents  of  protochloride  by  dissolving  in  the  hydrochloric 
acid.  It  follows  therefore,  that  all  the  numbers  of  the  equiva- 
lents stated  in  the  diagram  describing  the  first  process  are  wrong, 
and  require  to  be  thus  corrected : — 

•     For  18  eq.  Hydrochloric  Acid...  read  26  eq. 

"  18  eq.  Iron "   26  eq. 

•*  ,18  eq.  Hydrogen    **    26  eq. 

•«  18  eq.  Chlorine  "   26  eq. 

«  18  eq.  Iron "   26  eq. 

"  18  eq.  Hydrogen  Gas    «   26  eq. 

**  18eq.  Protochloride  of  Iron    "   26  eq. 
We  come  now  to  the  diagram  explanatory  of  what  is  called 
the  second  process ;  it  follows  from  what  is  above  stated^  that  we 
should. 

For  18  eq.  Protochloride  of  Iron,  read  26  eq. 

"    18  eq.  Chlorine  •*    26  eq. 

"    18  eq.  Iron «    26  eq. 

Then  follow  18  equivalents  of  hydrochloric  acid,  which  I  pre* 
sume  were  intended  to  have  been  10  equivalents,  for  they  are 
stated  to  contain  10  equivalents  of  chlorine  and  10  equivalents 
of  hydrogen ;  the  statement,  however,  even  thus  mended  is  in- 
correct, for  three  ounces  two  drachms  of  hydrochlbric  acid  or 
]  560  grains,  are  equal  to  rather  more  than  14  equivalents,  so  that 
ve  must| 

For  18  eq.  Hydrochloric  Acid,  read  14  eq« 

**    10  eq.  Chlorine  •*    14  eq. 

•*    10  eq.  Hydrogen **    14  eq. 

Two  equivalents  of  chlorate  of  potash  are  as  nearly  correctly 
represented   as  246  to  248 ;  250  of  sulphate  of  iron  do  not 
however  represent  two  equivalents,  being  28  less. 
In  the  next  place. 

For  10  eq.  Water r«(Kf  10  eq.  Water  ancf  4  eq.  Hydrogen* 

*'   20  eq.  Sesqnichloride  of  Iron    "   28  eq.,  that  is, 
supposing  278  grains  of  sulphate  of  iron  to  have  been  used  instead 
of  only  250  as  directed. 

If  we  admit  the  weight  of  the  two  equivalents  of  sulphate  of 
potash  to  be  correctly  stated,  we  must  also  admit,  that  they  are 
composed  of  71.9  sulphuric  acid +  95.2  potash,  instead  of 
80  +  96. 

It  may  be  further  observed,  that  two  equivalents  of  oxygen 
have  fairly  escaped  out  of  the  diagram,  for  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  two  equivalents  of  sulphate  of  iron  are  represented  as. con* 
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sisting  of  sulphuric  acid  and  metallic  iron,  instead  of  the  oxide 
of  the  metal ;  this  omission  of  two  equivalents  of  ozyeen  is  the 
more  to  be  regretted  by  Mr.  Mowbray^  because  he  might  have 
paired  them  off  with  two  of  the  four  equivalents  of  hydrogen, 
which  I  have  shown  to  be  in  excess. 

Although  this  diagram  is  a  most  deplorable  specimen  of 
patch- work,  I  must  do  Mr.  Mowbray  the  justice  to  observe, 
that  he  has  succeeded  in  helping  out  his  erroneous  facts  by  a 
correct  calculation—or,  at  any  rate,  one  which  is  much  more 
nearly  so  than  could  have  been  expected  under  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case.  We  learn  from  the  diagram  that  the  various 
substances  which  he  employs  produce  20  equivalents  of  sesqui- 
chloride  of  iron,  containing,  of  course,  20  equivalents  of  the 
metal,  or  560  grains,  and  these,  by  the  addition  of  the  spirit,  are  to 
be  made  into  26  fluidounces  of  tincture,  one  fluidounce  of  which 
he  says,'  contains  '*  61.4  grains  of  sesquichloridc  of  iron,  equiva- 
lent to  30  grains  of  sesquioxide,  or  20.8  of  metallic  iron  ;"  and 
in  point  of  fact,  if  we  divide  560  by  26,  we  shall  obtain  21.5  as 
the  quantity  of  metallic  iron,  instead  of  20.8 — a  difference  which 
might  easily  arise  from  the  unavoidable  error  of  experiment — if 
indeed  one  had  been  made.  There  cannot  be  the  slightest 
doubt  that  this  result,  which  agrees  so  well  with  the  errors  of  the 
diagram,  is  entirely  derived  from  calculation ;  for  could  the  pro- 
cess have  been  followed,  and  if  it  had  been  submitted  to  experi- 
ment, the  quantity  of  iron  must  have  amounted  to  about  30  grains, 
instead  of  20.8,  in  a  fluidounce  of  the  tincture. 

I  have  twice  attempted  to  carry  this  process  into  effect,  and  I 
will  add  another  reason  to  that  above  given,  for  supposing  that 
Mr.Mowbray  never  tried  this  **  facile  process,"  which  he ''  strongly 
recommends  :*'  before  the  solution  of  protochloride  of  iron  was 
evaporated  down  to  the  quantity  directed,  crystals  of  the  salt 
began  to  form  and  deposit,  so  much  so  indeed,  that  on  operating 
on  half  the  quantity  directed  by  Mr.  Mowbray,  I  found  that  the 
*^  fluid  **  protochloride  of  iron,  which  was  to  be  added  to  the 
sulphate  dissolved  in  the  hydrochloric  acid,  consisted,  when  cold, 
of  about  one  fluidounce  of  a  very  thick  solution  of  protochloride 
of  iron,  and  of  solid  crystallized  protochloride,  occupying  the 
measure  of  about  a  fluidounce  and  a  half. 

In  concluding  I  may  remark,  that  under  the  circumstances 
which  I  have  described,  this  formula  for  obtaining  the  tinctura 
ferri  sesquichloridi  may  be  classed  with  a  process  alluded  to 
in  page  173,  vol.  xxi,  of  the  Medical  Gazette^  where  it  is  stated, 
that  '*  a  new  vegetable  salt,  perfectly  soluble,  having  for  its  base 
the  active  principle  of  the  cnirayita  herb,  prepared  by  the  dis- 
coverer, G.  M.  Mowbray,''  was  found  by  Dr.  Schweitzer  to  be 
sulphate  of  quina. 
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PRECIPITATED  CHALK. 


Ths  extensire  use^icb  » precipitated  chalk''  has  reccBtly 
acquired,  as  a  substitute  for  the  impure  **  prepared  chalk/'  and 
the  high  price  which ,  until  lately,  has  been  charged  for  the  fonaer 
as  compared  with  the  latter,  have  led  to  several  inquiries  from 
correspondents,  as  to  the  best  and  most  economKal  method  of 
making  a  good  ^  Creta  Prsecipttata/'  We  have  more  than  once 
alluded  to  this  subject  in  our  ^  Notices  to  Correspondents;''  we 
have  also  had  occasion  to  publish  an  account  of  what  appeared 
to  be  a  fraudulent  substitution  of  sulphate  of  lime  for  precipitated 
chalk,  supplied  at  a  greatly  reduced  price.  Our  last  n umber  con- 
tained a  letter  from  Mr.Woolley ,of  Regent  Street,  a  manufacturii^ 
chemist,  recommending  a  process  for  the  simultaneous  preparatkm 
of  precipitated  chalk  and  purified  charcoal ;  which  letter  was  ac- 
cidentally inserted  without  some  observations  that  were  intended 
to  accompany  it.  If  Uiis  process  has  been  adopted  by  any  mann- 
ficturers,  we  fear  that  the  precipitated  product  will  be  found  to 
contain  more  phosphate  than  carbonate  of  lime.  Mr.  Woolley 
directs  hydrochloric  acid  to  be  added  to  animal  charcoal  (bone 
charcoal)*  and  the  mixture  to  be  stirred  while  effervescence  con- 
tinues.  The  solution  is  then  to  be  filtered,  and  precipitated  with 
carbonate  of  soda. 

Bone  charcoal,  according  to  Dumas,  contains  ten  per  cent,  of 
caiiwn,  and  eighty-eight  per  cent,  of  phosphate  and  carbonate  of 
lime,  together  with  small  quantities  of  carburet  or  silicet  of  iron 
and  sulphuret  of  calcium.*  On  treating  this  with  hydrochloric 
acid,  effervescence  takes  place,  partly  from  the  decompositk>n  of 
the  sulphuret  of  calcium,  aikl  disengagement  of  sulphuretted  hy- 
drogen, but  principally  from  the  liberation  of  the  carbonic  add 
of  the  carbonate  of  lime,  while  chloride  of  calcium  remains  in 
solution.  But  while  these  reactions  are  taking  place  there  is  aim 
a  portion  of  phosphate  of  lime  dissolved ;  and  this  proportion 
will  be  considerable  in  the  process  alluded  to,  as  the  quantity  of 
hydrochloric  acid  directed  to  be  used  is  very  much  moro  than 
would  be  required  for  decomposing  the  carbonate  of  lime  and 
sulphuret  of  calcium.  The  fiHerMl  liquor,  then,  will  contain 
phosphate  of  lime  dissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid,  together  with 
solution  of  chloride  of  calcium ;  and  on  adding  the  carbonate  of 
soda  to  this,  the  phosphate  of  lime  will  be  precipitated  as  well  as 
the  carbonate,  resulting  from  the  decomposition  of  the  chloride 
of  calcium. 

We  have  obtained  some  of  the  precipitate  according  to  this 
process,  with  the  view  of  ascertaining  the  proportion  of  phosphate 

*  See  P&ABJIACEUTICAL  JoCBNAI^  TOL  VL,  p.  134, 
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that  would  be  present.  In  our  expenoeat,  we  left  the  hydfO<- 
chloric  acid  in  contact  with  the  charcoal  Cor  about  an  hour,  and 
after  adding  the  carbonate  of  aoda  to  the  filtered  aolutiOBy  ob« 
tained  a  precipitate,  which,  when  washed  and  dried,  amountad 
to  very  nearly  naif  the  original  weight  of  the  charcoal.  This  is 
nearly  twice  as  much  precipitate  as  Mr.  WooUey  mentions,  but 
the  quantity  will,  of  course,  depend  on  the  strength  of  the  add 
employed,  and  the  time  during  which  it  is  left  in  contact  with 
the  charcoal.  On  examining  the  precipitate,  it  was  fooad  to 
contain  only  twenty-two  per  cent  of  carbonate  of  lime,  the 
remainder  bieing  phosphate  of  lime.  Supposing  the  precipitate 
obtained  by  Mr.  WooUey  to  contain  the  whole  of  the  carbonate, 
with  a  smaller  proportion  of  phosphate,  still  the  latter  would 
constitute  a  large  proportion  of  the  product. 

The  presence  of  phosphate  of  lime  in  this  prodnet  may  be 
detected  by  dissolving  the  powder  in  nitric  or  hydrochloric  acid, 
and  adding  solution  of  ammonia,  which  will  precipitate  the  phos- 
phate of  lime.  This  may  be  separated  by  filtration,  and  the 
remainder  of  the  Hme  thrown  down  by  carbonate  of  soda  or  of 

Ktasfa.  We  have,  however^  determinod  the  proportion  of  car- 
nate  of  lime  present  in  the  powder  under  eonaideration,  bj 
estimating  the  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  disengaged  during  the 
solution  of  the  powder  in  nitric  acid* 

'  It  is  evident  then,' that  Mr.  Woolle^^s  process  cannot  be  applied 
for  the  preparation  of  pure  precipitated  chalk.  There  is  no 
difficulty,  however,  in  procuring  this  product,  and  we  have 
already  in  a  former  number  alluded  to  the  process  best  adapted 
for  the  purpose.    It  is  as  follows  :^ 

Takeof  White MuUe  l  port 

Pure  Hjdiochlonc  Acid,  2}  parts. 
Carbonate  of  Soda  (crystalf ),  3  ports. 
Water,  a  sufficient  quantity. 

DissQlve  the  marble  in  the  hydrochloric  add,  preirionsly  mixed  with  two 
parts  of  water,  and  dilute  the  sdution  with  four  parts  more  of  water. 
DisBolye  the  carbonate  of  soda  in  twelve'parts  of  water.  Mix  the  sohitlons, 
and  colteet,  wash,  and  dry  the  psseipitote. 


ON  THE  EMPLOYMENT  OF  COCHINEAL  IN 
HOOPING-COUGH. 


TO  THV  ED1T0&  OF  TRS  rHARMACEUTICAL  JOVRyAL. 

Sir, — ^The  formula  recommended  by  Dr.  Cajetan  Wachtl,  of 
Vienna,  and  given  in  a  late  number  of  jfour  journal,  for  the 
preparation  of  cochineal,  is  objectionable,  masmuch  as,  accord- 
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iDg  to  his  own  admission,  the  solution  becomes  acid  in  a  fe\7 
hoars,  and  unfit  for  use. 

I  have  employed  this  remedy  for  the  last  twenty  years  in  hoop- 
ing-cough with  the  most  satisfactory  results.  A  peculiar  acid 
is  generated  in  the  system  by  the  disorder,  which  may  be  de- 
tected in  the  excretions  from  the  stomach,  and  which,  in  my 
opinion,  is  the  exciting  cause  of  the  spasmodic  action  of  the 
glottis,  producing  the  **  whoop."  It  is  obviously  desirable, 
therefore,  to  neutralize  this  acrid  condition  of  the  first  passages, 
in  order  to  obtain  the  full  advantage  of  the  antispasmodic  and 
anodyne  properties  of  the  cochineal ;  and  for  this  purpose  the 
alkaline  solution  is  invaluable.  It  is  of  a  deep  purple  or  violet 
hue,  will  keep  a  long  time  without  change,  and  the  active 
powers  of  the  cochineal  are  not  impaired  by  the  combination. 

The  following  is  the  form : 

Take  of  Carbonate  of  Fotassa,  a  drachm 
Cochineal,  a  scruple 
^  Boiling  water,  eight  ounces 

The  dose  is  a  teaspoooful  three  time  apday. 

The  saccharine  solution  of  Dr.  Wachtl  is  extremely  liable  to 
become  acid,  and  moreover  to  disagree  with  a  stomach  already 
disordered  by  disease. 

I  am.  Sir,  your  most  obedient  Servant, 

R.  H.  Allnatt,  M.D. 
4»  Parliament  Street,  Whitehall, 
Feb.  3d,  1844. 


CONFECTIO  FERRI  COMFOSITUS. 

Take  of  Clinker,  freed  from  all  impurities  and  reduced  to  an 

impalpable  powder 8  ounces 

Carbonate  of  Magnesia ^  an  ounce 

Powdered  Ginger 1  drachm 

Treacle  a  sufficient  quantity  to  form  the  whole  into  an  electuary. 

[The  above  was  sent  for  pablicati<»i  by  Mr.  Heathcote,  of  Gosport,  who 
informs  us,  that  he  received  it  fh>m  Dr.  Watson,  the  origmal  prescriber,  and 
that  it  is  the  preparation  in  frequent  use  in  Bath.  Mr.  Heathcote  has 
&voured  us  with  a  specimen  of  the  clinker,  observing  that  it  may  readily 
be  procured  at  any  blacksmith's  forge.  It  has  a  bluish  black  colour. — 
<'M.F.S.''(Bath)  who  has  favoured  us  with  a  similar  fonnula,  although 
slightly  di£Eermg  in  the  proportions,  observes,  that  the  bluest  and  heaviest 
dinker  should  be  selected.] 
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BOOKS  RECEIVED, 

New  Methods  of  Alkalimetry,  and  of  determining  the  Cam" 
mercial  Value  of  Acids  and  Manganese.     By  Drs.  C.  R. 

,  Fresenius  and  H.  Will,  Chemical  Assistants  in  the  Unwer^ 
sity  of  Giessen.  Edited  by  J.  Llotd  Bullock,  late  of  the 
Giessen  and  Paris  Laboratories.     Taylor  and  Walton. 

For  a  notice  of  this  work,  we  refer  our  readers  to  Dr.  Ure*8 
paper  on  the  subject  in  this  number. 

We  intend  to  give,  in  our  next  number,  an  extract  from  the 
chapter  on  Chlorometry,  thinking  it  may  be  interesting  to  some 
of  our  readers  to  compare  the  new  process  of  Drs.  Fresenius  and 
Will  with  that  of  Dr.  Ure. 

Lectures  on  Electricity  ;  comprising  Galvanism^  Magnetism^ 
Electro- Magnetism,  Magneto  and  Thermo- Electricity,  By 
Henry  M.  Noad,  Author  of  ^^  Lectures  on  Chemistry y^  &c. 
A  new  and  greatly  enlarged  Edition^  illustrated  by  nearly 
300  woodcuts.  8vo,  pp.  457.  George  Knight  and  Sons, 
Foster  Lane. 

A  Manual  of  Medical  Jurisprudence.  By  Alfred  S. 
Taylor.    Small  8vo,  pp.  679.     John  ChurchilL 

Lessons  on  Chemistry,  for  the  use  of  Pupils  in  Schools, 
Junior  Students  in  Universities ,  Sfc.  By  William  H. 
Balmain.  Small  8vo,  pp.  208.  Longmans  and  Co.,  Pater* 
noster  Row. 

A  practical  Manual  of  the  Microscophical  Characters  of 
the  Bloods,  Secretions,  Urinary  Deposits,  ^c.  By  John 
William  Griffith,  M.D.,  F.LS.,  &c.  Small  8vo,  pp.  61. 
R.  and  J.  E.  Taylor,  Red  Lion  Court,  Fleet  Street. 

On  the  Successful  Treatment  and  Prevention  o/"  Consumption, 
Scrofula,  ^c.  By  J.  J.  Furnivall,  M.D.  Baillihre, 
Regent  Street. 

Anatomical  Manipulation;  or,  the  Methods  of  pursuing 
Practical  Investigations  in  Comparative  Anatomy  and  Phy^ 
siology.  Also,  an  Introduction  to  the  Use  of  the  TAiomscofe, 
Sfc,  and  an  Appendix.  By  Alfred  Tulk,  M.R.C.S., 
M.E.S.,  and  Arthur  Henfrey,  A.L.S.,  M.  Mic.  S.  John 
Van  Voorst,  Paternoster  Row. 
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TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

CHLORIC  ETHER. 

TO  THE  SDITQB  OF  THS  IPJUBMMSEUTKAL  JOtTBirAL. 

SiRf — ^I  shall  be  glad  to  be  informed,  -whether  there  be  such  a  cofnpoimd  as 
chhrie  ether,  ue.  a  combination  of  chloric  acid  (CI  O^)  and  ether  (C4  Hs  O). 
Many  medical  men  are  in  the  habit  of  writing  ether  chknic.  and  eiher  hydros 
Moric.  indiscriminately,  and  I  imagine  that  few  dispenaiBg  Chemiata  are 
aware  whether  there  exists  more  than  one  preparation  (A  the  kind.  A  few 
months  ago  I  was  asked  for  mwriatk  ether ;  having  none  but  chhric  ether  in 
my  possession,  in  order  to  aroid  error,  I  informed  the  party  that  I  did  not 
keep  it.  Subsequently,  however,  I  was  informed  by  a  la^  manufeicturer  of 
ethers,  that  he  knew  of  no  such  thing  as  chloric  eUier,  and  he  had  little  doubt 
that  hfdrochloric  or  muriatic  was  generally  sent  out  and  labelled  chloric  ether. 
Turner  onlj  mentions  hydrochloric  effter,  or  chloride  of  ethule  (C4  H5  CI), 
and  I  peroeiTe,  in  a  recent  lecture  given  atBloomsbury  Square,  it  is  mentioned 
as  **  ha/drochloric  (commonly  called  chloric)  ether."  An  answer  to  the  above 
inquiry  in  the  Journal  may  be  some  guide  to  other  Members,  and  will  oblige 

Xmuibn,  J«&.  7  A,  1844.  Very  respectfully,       lytfvX. 

[There  are  two  compounds  to  which  the  name  diloric  eUier  has  been 
aometimes  applied.  One  of  these  results  from  the  action  of  chlorine  on 
olefiant  gas :  it  is  a  yellow  oily  liquid,  and  is  generally  known  bls  the  oil  of  the 
IhoA  Chemiett.  Its  composition  is  C4  H4  CIt.  It  was  termed  by  Dr. 
Thomson  of  Gkiagow,  chlone  ether.  The  other  may  be  obtained  hy  passing 
hydrochloric  acid  gas  into  alcohol  to  saturation,  and  distilling  the  ]^odnct. 
This  is  generally  called  hydrochloric  ether  by  chemical  writers.  Its  composi- 
tion is  C4  H5  CI.,  it  is  therefore  a  chloride  of  ethule.  The  former  of  these  is 
not,  that  we  are  aware  of,  employed  in  medicine ;  the  latter,  when  mixed 
with  spirit,  is  sometimes  sold  under  the  name  of  chloric  ether;  but  the 
compound  sold  under  this  name  appears  not  to  be  always  identical.  We 
may,  perhaps,  give  a  short  article  on  this  subject  in  a  subsequent  number. 

Several  Correspondents  have  complained  of  the  concise  manner  in  which 
Mr.  Redwood's  lecture  on  ethers  was  reported  in  our  last  number,  and  have 
expressed  a  wish  to  be  made  acquainted  with  more  of  the  practical  details. 
We  therefore  intend  to  give  the  information  required,  wiUi  a  drawing  of  the 
apparatoa,  next  month.  We  take  this  opportunity  of  observing,  that  althoogh 
the  evemng  lectures  were  formerly  published  in  fall  on  account  of  the  general 
interest  belonging  to  them,  as  introduotory  lectures  on  the  formation  of  a  new 
Society,  we  have  found  it  necessary  to  curtail  the  reports  of  the  more  recent 
lectures,  which  being  on  specific  scientific  subjects  derired  much  of  their  in- 
terest from  demonstration,  and  were  therefore  less  calculated  for  publication. 
In  the  above  instance,  the  report  was  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Redwood  himself,  who 
pave  merely  an  outline  of  the  sulgect,  omitting  such  detaila  as  are  to  be  found 
in  systematic  works  on  Chemistry. 

"  Adolescent" — (1).  Olive  oil  is  prepared  for  the  use  of  Watch-makers, 
by  exposing  it  to  a  low  temperature  until  it  has  become  partly  congealed, 
and  then  separating  and  preserving  for  use  the  portion  that  remains  fluid.— 
(2).  The  spirit  sold  under  the  name  of  Camphine  for  burning  in  lamps  is,  we 
beUeve,  a  mixture  of  oil  of  turpentine  with  a  species  of  naphtha. — (S)»  The 
composition  of  pyroacetic  spirit  is  Cs  Ha  0.  It  has  been  recommended  re- 
cently in  some  cases  of  phtmsia,  in  doses  often  to  twenty  droMk  See  toL  iii., 
page  34  and  137. 

"  An  AssodATB*'  (Plymouth)  wishes  to  be  informed  (1),  "  The  cause  of 
the  cold  sensation  in  the  mouth,  produced  by  Pulv.  Potass.  Nitr.  f*  [The 
cause  is  Pulv*  Potass,  Nter.T.— (2>"  The  black  compound  formed  on  adding 
calomel  to  lime  water  ?"  [Protoxide  of  mercury].— (3). "  Tie  use  of  sugar 
in  compound  infiuion  of  roses  ?"  [To  improye  its  flayour  and  promote  its 
pireserration]. 
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''A  Touiro  Atpsentscx"  (Ramsgate),  is  n&nred  to  a  paper  on  Specific 
Grayities,  by  Mr.  Fownes,  in  vol.  ii.,  page  6S2. 

X.  Y.  Z.  (Louth)^— Pbbpabed  Cochzkeai.  maj l>e  made  as  follows: 
Cochineal. 
Salt  of  Tartar. 
Cream  of  Tartar. 
Boche  Alum. 

Distilled  Water,  eight  ounces^ 
Boil  the  cochineal  and  salt  of  tartar  in  the  water,  then  add  the  cream  of 
tartar,  lastly  the  roche  alum,  and  strain. 

B.  H.  (Lichfield).  Hair  dye  is  made  with  hydrate  of  lime  and  Ufhaige. 
For  a  yeUow  show  colour,  see  vol.  iii,  p.  94 

**  Atramentum"  wishes  to  obtain,  through  the  pages  of  Cbis  Journal,  a 
good  formula  for  black  ink.   He  has  tried  many,  but  says  none  are  reaJ^  good. 

**  A  Corkespondent"  (Great  Yarmouth)  wishes  to  be  informed  of  the 
most  correct  method  of  testing  the  genuineness  of  ground  pepper  ?  [We  can 
suggest  none  other  than  the  examination  of  its  sensible  characters.  The  mi- 
croscope would  assist  in  this  respect] 

G.  S.  (Devizes)  wishes  to  find  out  a  method  of  rendering  linen  water-proof 
without  obstructing  the  light,  so  as  to  be  applicable  for  covering  a  hot-bed. 

^  An  Associate"  inquires,  How  he  may  detect  the  adulteration  of  butter 
with  lard  ?  [Butter  is  a  mixture  of  margarine,  with  butyrolein,  butyrine,  ca- 
proin  and  caprine.  (See  yoL  iL,  page  540.)  The  peculiar  properties  of  the 
butter  depend  upon  the  last  four  ingredients.  If  the  butter  be  saponified,  and 
the  soap  decomposed  by  tartaric  acid,  margaric  acid  separates,  whilst  the 
other  acids  remain  dissolved,  and  may  be  obtained,  by  distillation  and  sepa- 
ration from  the  water,  by  barvtes.  The  quantity  of  these  acids  will  detenmne 
the  quality  of  the  butter ;  and  comparatiye  experiments  may  afford  presump- 
tire  evidence  of  adulteration.  If  lard  be  present,  stearine  may  be  detectM. 
Our  Correspondent  will  do  well  to  try  the  specific  gravities  of  good  butter  and 
of  lard.] 

W.  H.  (Brighton).— (1).  We  cannot  say  how  long  it  may  be  found  necessary 
to  continue  the  two  guinea  subscription. — (2).  The  Council  have  power,  by 
the  Charter,  to  recover  the  certificate  from  those  who  retire  firom  the  Society. 

B.  M.  (Ludlow). — In  the  fourth  edition  of  Phillips's  Translation  of  the 
Fharmacopoeia,  the  dose  of  Liquor  Potas.  lodid.  Comp.  is  stated  to  be  from 
Swtojas. 

"  JuvBNis.*'— For  the  mode  of  preparing  "  Soluble  Capfuba,"  see  toL  Sii, 
No.  2,  page  66. 

**  An  Associate  *'  (York),  PameTa  ElemaUB  of  Chemical  Jnafym,  8vo> 
lOtt.  6d 

"  Mabehoo.'*— (1).  A  new  edition  of  Thomaon's  Dimeiuatory  is  just 
published,  and  was  noticed  in  our  last  number. — (2).  Taybi^s  Medical 
Jurupntdence  has  lately  been  published  by  Mr.  Churchill,  l&s. — (3).  It  is 
necessary  to  learn  the  Latin  language  ^amaia<jcai^.^4).  PameVs  dhemical 


iONESTiTS.*'— A  Chemist  is  liable  to  a  penalty  for  selling  grains  of 
paradise,  &c.,  knowing  or  stupecting  that  they  are  for  the  use  of  a  brewer. 
See  ToL  ii,  page  549. 

Bf .  P.  S.— Paper  labels  may  be  made  to  adhere  to  tin  boxes  by  means  of 
a  solution  of  gum  mastic  in  spirit  of  wine. 

J.  B.,  (in  answer  to  a  Corzespondent  at  TaTistook)  recommends,  as  a  good 
preparation  for  the  backs  of  paper  labels, 

Thick  mucuage  of  Gum  Arabic,  4  ounces. 
Honey,  3  dxaduns.        Bfix. 
**  ALPHA."-^The  question  is  quite  uniBtelligible. 
« IiiQinflnom»"  (PlymmUh).^See  tlie  jM>tBM  inndo  ih«  oofor  of  toL  iii. 
Ko.7. 
« laHOftunmr-^Tbe  ved  or  damask  rose. 
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R.  S.  P.  (Nottingham).— We  think  the  publication  beneath  our  notice  ;  it 
is  rather  creditable  than  otherwise  to  be  abused  by  discreditable  people. 

"  Ku8Ticu8.*'^>It  is  optional. 

"  AuQuis." — Nothing  but  perseyerance  can  accomplish  what  our  Corres- 
pondent desires,  and  time  only  will  show  whether  our  Coirespondent,  and 
others  who  think  as  he  does,  ^1  persevere. 

Mr.  AujEN  (Bristol),  'vdshes  to  know  where  the  oil  of  acetabella,  an 
American  product  used  in  strumous  and  scrofulous  cases,  may  be  obtained  ? 

J.  B.  S. — The  obsenrations  of  the  Chairman  of, the  Board  of  Excise,  in  re- 
ference to  the  sale  of  ^spirit  of  wine  for  medicinal  purposes,  are  reported  in 
our  last  number,  and  our  readers  must  use  their  own  judgment  in  the  inter- 
pretation of  them :  at  the  same  time  we  may  observe  that  no  exception  was 
made  with  respect  to  its  sale  as  a  veterinary  medicine. 

"PcLVEBB."— Yes. 

'*  FoflOLOGiST." — We  have  already  stated,  that  we  understand  mishira 
aalina  to  be  lemon  juice  saturated  with  carbonate  of  potash,  diluted  with  an 
equal  quantity  of  water.    ThLs,  however,  is  an  arbitrary  preparation. 

"  Chemist  "  (Devonport),  dliould  send  a  sample  of  ms  ore  to  an  analytical 
Chemist  with  the  customaiy  fee. 

T.  T.  T. — ^The  question  is  very  distinctly  answered  in  v«l.  ii.,  page  656. 

Mr.  AsHTON  (of  Alford),  has  favoured  us  with  a  few  observations  on  "  A 
Proposed  Outline  of  a  Bill,  having  for  its  object,  the  regulation  of  the  various 
branches  of  the  Medical  Profession,  protecting  the  interests  of  the  same,  with 
means  for  the  perfect  suppression  of  illegal  practice  within  the  British 
dominions.    By  Charles  Clay,  M.D.,  M.R.C.S.,  &c.  &c." 

[As  the  above  imaginary  Bill  is  not  at  all  likely  to  go  any  further  than  the 
pamphlet,  in  which  it  first  made  its  appearance,  we  think  it  quite  unnecessary 
to  notice  it ;  at  the  same  time  we  are  obliged  to  our  Correspondent  for  his 
communication,  and  are  at  all  times  glad  to  receive  information  on  similar 
subjects,  to  be  made  use  of  when  opportunity  occurs]. 

We  think  it  right  to  inform  the  person  who  sent  us  a  letter  firom  North- 
ampton, that  he  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  himself.  It  was  immediately  sus- 
pected to  be  a  forgery,  which,  on  inquiry,  was  found  to  be  the  case. 

G.  N. — We  intend  to  allude  to  Veterinary  Medicine  in  our  next  number. 

Mr.  Setchfieu>  has  sent  us  a  communication  on  the  medicinal  pronerties  of 
Pilula  Styracis  Comp.which subject  wouldbe  more  in  place  in  ameenccu  jouinaL 

A  Correspondent,  who  subscribes  himself  *'  Alembxc,**  has  sent  us  rather 
a  lengthened  communication,  the  object  of  which  is  to  show  that  Chemists 
and  Druggists  in  this  country  are  not  adequately  remunerated;  that  a  pro- 
gressive improvement  has  taken  place,  and  is  still  going  forward  in  our  body; 
that  some  of  the  imperfections  complained  of,  especially  in  country  shops, 
arise  from  circumstances  not  under  our  controul;  that  the  heads  of  the 
medical  profession  were  not  always  so  learned  as  they  now  are ;  and  that  no 
reform  can  be  salutary  and  proper,  which  is  not  based  upon  justice  to  all 
parties.  Many  of  the  arguments  of  our  Correspondent  have  already  been 
Drought  forward  in  this  Journal  Csee  vol.  iL  p.  557 ;  voL  iii.  pp.  97  and  269X 
which  must  be  our  apology  for  not  publishing  the  letter.  A  specimen  of  the 
Pharmacy  of  the  ancient  physicians,  is  quoted  firom  the  Pharmacopoeia  of 
Dr.  Theodore  Mayeme,  to  give  a  notion  of  the  state  of  medicine  in  his  day. 
(Similar  specimens  are  quoted  in  the  Historical  Introduction  to  this  Journal, 
pp.  8, 9,  21  and  22).      

Advertisements  to  Mr.  Ciiuechill,  Princes  Street,  Soho. 

Instructions  from  Members  and  Associates,  respecting  the 
transmission  of  the  Journal,  to  Mr.  Smith,  17,  Bloomsbary 
Square,  before  the  20th  of  the  month. 

Other  CommuDications  to  Thb  Editor,  338,  Oxford  Street 
(before  the  20thy  if  answers  be  desired  in  the  ensuing  number). 
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THE  PROGRESS  OF  MEDICAL  REFORM. 

The  anticipation  of  Sir  James  Graham's  measure,  which,  we 
are  informed,  is  to  be  laid  before  the  House  immediately  after 
Easter,  occasions  some  little  excitement  in  the  Profession.  It  ap- 
pears that  the  Charter  recently  granted  to  the  College  of  Surgeons 
has  not  given  uniyersal  satisfiiction,  and  several  meetings  of 
medical  practitioners  have  been  held  on  this  subject.  It  is  con- 
jecturedf  from  the  nature  of  the  Surgeon's  Charter,  as  well  as  from 
rmnours  which  have  been  drculated,  that  the  forthcoming  bill 
will  not  be  in  accordance  with  the  principles  advocated  by  those 
Members  of  the  Profession  who  have  been  most  active  in  the  pro-* 
motion  of  medical  reform. 

A  committee  has  therefore  been  appointed,  and  ^ts  daily  at  the 
Crovm  and  Anchor  Tavern,  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  the  names 
of  legally-qualified  medical  practitioners  and  reg^tered  students  in 
medidne  as  members  of  an  assodation,  termed  *^  The  Medical 
Protection  Assembly."  An  address  has  been  drawn  up,  entitied 
*'  An  Address  of  the  Committee  of  the  Medical  Profession  to  the 
Practitioners  of  the  British  Empire,"  and  5000  copies  have  been 
forwarded  to  different  parts  of  the  coimtry. 

The  object  of  this  address  is  to  point  out  those  portions  of  the 
new  charter  which  are  considered  objectionable,  and  to  urge  the 
necessity  of  union  and  a  vigorous  effort  at  this  crisis  in  order  to 
induce  the  government  to  modify  the  approaching  measure  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  meet  the  emergency  of  the  case. 

Passing  over  those  arguments  which  relate  mei'ely  to  points  in 
dispute  between  different  sections  of  the  profession,  we  need  only 
notice  the  urgent  appeals  which  are  made  in  reference  to  the  re- 
straint of  unqualified  persons.  The  allusions  made  in  the  above 
address,  as  well  as  in  other  articles  in  the  medical  joumab,  to  '<  the 
ignorance  of  Chemists  and  Druggists,"  **i3ie  poisoning  of  the' 
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public  by  the  ignoraace  and  negligence  of  Druggists'  boySy" 
&c.,  are  rather  serere  aad  intemperate.  But  ve  reoooimend  our 
brethren  to  take  no  notice  of  any  such  unguarded  and  uncalled-for 
expressions,  which  should  be  attributed  to  irritability  arising  ^ther 
from  prejudice  of  a  fit  ctf  ih»  gout. 

Wefeel  much  satisfiBU^ion  in  looking  back  at  the  progress  which 
our  body  has  made  during  the  last  three  years,  and  in  observing 
the  improrement  which  is  taking  place.  The  result  of  our  ezpezi- 
ence  should  impel  us  to  avoid  every  kind  of  politieal  oontrarerflyi 
and  to  persevere  with  all  our  energy  in  promoting  that  systematie 
union  among  ourselves^  and  those  educational  measures,  in  which 
our  strength  consists,  and  which  cannot  fail  to  place  us  in  our 
proper  and  legitimate  position  in  the  profession. 
.  In  our  last  number  we  noticed  the  progress  which  has  been  made 
in  the  establishment  of  schools  of  Fharmaoy,  and  pointed  out  the 
importance  of  unity  of  design  and  simultaneous'  exertions  in  the 
several  districts  in  which  it  is  found  practicable  to  institute  sodi 
establishments.  It  is  by  no  means  desirablB  to  multiply  theaa 
branches  of  the  Society  to  an  unlimited  extent — this  would  tend  to 
diminish  theb  usefulness  by  dividing  their  strength  and  advantages. 
Five  or  six  effective  and  weU-regolated  schools  in  such  localities  aa 
possess  the  greatest  £BMsilities  for  their  growth,  will  produce  more 
benefit  than  a  much  larger  number  established  on  a  scale  too 
limited  to  be  kept  up  with  spirit.  But  it  is  not  only  in  those 
localities  in  which  a  School  of  Phamuu^  is  founded,  that  the 
influence  of.  these  means  of  education  is  felt  The  &ct  that  sneh 
institutions  eidst,  and  that  every  apprentice  will  be  expected  to 
avail  himself  of  their  advantages  before  he  can  rise  to  the  rank  to- 
which  he  aspires,  will  tend  to  encourage  studious  habits  and  indns- 
tij  in  the  rising  generation. 

Much  may  be  done  by  the  student  who  is  but  moderate^ 
supplied  with  books,  and  who  in  many  respects  labours  under  dis- 
advantages, provided  his  interest  in  his  profession  be  awakened,  and 
his  energy  be  directed  to  that  preliminary  study  which  is  Aftl^iW^ 
tQ  prepare  him  for  passbg  the  examination.     But-  little  is  likelj 
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to  be  done  by  students  in  genenl  wbSe  no  qualification  i^recpure^ 
ttm  wfaiie  tlie  passport  to  success  is  not  ostensnrfy  lemalile  to  too 
ttmonnt  of  attaamnents  m  eadi  xn^TiduaL  That  the  laboun  of 
the  Soebty  in  estdbGshing  a  regular  pharmaeeutieal  edncatioi^ 
are  already  beginning  to  operate  as  a  stimulus  to  our  young  men,  ii 
obvious  from  the  numerous  communications  leceiTed  from  all  parts 
of  the  country,  containing  inquiries  on  varions  scientific  subjeete, 
and  requesting  information  as  to  the  best  works  to  purchase,  and  the 
coarse  of  study  which  should  be  pursued  by  those  who  aro  pfe« 
paring  for  die  examination.  Besides  the  communiealioas  answered 
in  our  Notices  to  Correspondents,  a  great  number  of  letters  are 
constantly  received,  to  which  answeis  iM  requested  by  post,  and 
iiie  tenor  of  which  phdnly  in£cates  a  desire  for  improvement,  no 
fess  creditable  to  like  parties  concerned,  than  satasfectory  to  thosa 
who  are  using  evety  exertion  to  promote  and  extend  this  object. 

In  proportion  as  the  plans  of  the  Society  approach  to  mativity. 
It  will  become  practicable  to  alford  to  all  our  Students  more  de- 
finite and  minute  instructions  respecting  liieir  early  studies :  we 
trust  that  the  text-books  of  our  Professors  will  be  pubBriied,  and 
by  this  means  those  young  men  who  reside  in  remote  parts  of  ther 
countzy  wHl  be  provided  with  the  most  effectual  means  of  pre** 
paring  themselves  for  that  course  of  instruction  which  is  followed 
in  our  Schools  of  Fharmsucy,  and  which  is  arranged  and  conducted 
with  reference  especially  to  our  own  particular  department  in  the 
profession.  We  trust  that  all  will  look  forward  to  atten£ng  our 
Lectures,  sooner  or  later,  as  a  completion  to  their  education ;  and 
when  the  Society  has  become  sufficientiy  establish'ed  to  fotmd  a 
laboratory  on  an  extensive  scale  for  the  accommodation  of  Stu** 
dents  in  the  prosecution  of  practical  Pharmacy  and  Chemistiy, 
we  hope  it  will  become  a  common  practice  hr  young  men  to  **  walk 
the  laboratory,"  as  Mescal  Students  **  walk  the  hospitals.**  We 
tiurew  out  this  idea  at  the  time  the*  ibrmation  of  this  Sociefy  mas 
first  contemplated,  and  look  forward  to  the  reaHseation  t>f  tins  pro** 
ject  as  the  climax  of  the  undertaking. 

It  is  satisfitctoiy  to  observe,  that  die  examination  of  Apprentices 
2g2 
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has  become  yeiy  general,  and  the  number  of  certificates  fiirwaided 
to  the  Board  of  Examiners  from  those  who  desire  to  be  registered, 
and  to  join  the  Sodety,  proves  that  the  importance  of  preliminary 
education  is  appreciated.  The  natural  result  of  this  circumstance 
will  be  the  introduction  into  the  trade  of  a  superior  class  of  young 
men ;  and  although  our  classical  examination  is  at  present  by  no 
means  severe,  it  is  sufficient  to  exclude  fix)m  the  Society  all  those 
who  have  not  been  instructed  in  Iiatin  and  other  branches  of  a 
liberal  education.  In  process  of  time  the  seyerity  of  the  examina- 
tion will  gradually  be  increased,  and  the  respectability  of  our 
profession  will  be  raised  in  proportion.  We  need  scarcely  remind 
our  Members  that»  in  order  to  effect  this  object  with  the  least 
possible  delay,  it  is  of  the  highest  importance  to  inast  upon  Ap- 
prentices' passing  the  classical  examination  in  eveiy  instance ;  and 
since  it  is  not  necessary  for  them  to  come  to  London  for  this  pur- 
pose, there  is  no  excuse  for  deviating  from  tiiis  rule. 

Among  the  objects  contemplated  in  the  formation  of  the  Phae- 
ICACEUTICAL  SOCIETY,  WO  must  not  omit  to  notice  the  endeavour 
to  promote  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  drugs  of  the  best  quality; 
and  to  check  the  practice  of  adulteration,  which  is  so  detrimental 
to  our  professional,  as  well  as  to  our  moral  character.  Id  this 
respect  we  have  every  reason  to  be  encouraged'  to  persevere  in  our 
labours.  The  attention  of  the  profession  being  frequentiy  directed 
to  instances  of  impurity  in  articles  of  the  Materia  Medica,  whether 
accidental  or  otherwise,  and  every  opportunity  being  taken  to  dis- 
seminate information  as  to  the  best  means  of  detecting  the  exist- 
ence of  any  contamination,  an  improvement  has  lately  taken 
place  in  the  quality  of  many  of  the  articles  in  daily  use,  and  a 
desire  appears  to  prevail  among  the  Members  of  the  Society  to 
compete  with  each  other  in  the  quality  of  their  preparations.  The 
manufacturers  of  Chemicals,  aware  that  their  goods  are  likely  to 
undergo  an  examination,  and  tiiat,  if  found  defective,  they  will  be 
returned  on  their  hands,  are  obliged  to  be  additionally  careful  in 
all  their  preparations ;  and  although  it  is  probable  that  some  of 
our  Members  may  oocut  to  subject  the  articles  to  the  proper  in- 
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yestigation,  the  hct  that  odiers  are  on  the  alert  is  quite  sufficient 
to  act  as  a  wholesome  stimulus  on  manufacturers  in  general.  It 
18  not  now  sufficient  to  make  a  preparation  merely  pleasing  to  the 
eye,  it  must  also  pass  the  ordeal  of  Chemical  tests.  As  illustra- 
tions,  we  need  only  advert  to  the  precipitated  sulphur,  oxide  of 
xin<^  nitric  acid,  sweet  spirits  of  nitre,  and  many  other  prepara- 
tions, the  merits  of  which  have  been  discussed  in  Meetings  of  the 
Society,  or  noticed  in  the  JoumaL 

We  may  add,  that  arrangements  are  in  progress  for  opening  ft 
communication  with  correspondents  in  the  Colonies  and  other  dis- 
tant  parts  of  the  world,  respecting  the  nature,  qualities,  history, 
and  purity  of  those  drugs  which  are  brought  into  this  country  in 
a  more  or  less  prepared  state,  and  on  which  our  knowledge  is  at 
present  defective.  We  have  abeady  received  communications  and 
specimens  from  some  of  our  members  abroad,  which  may  be  oon« 
sidered  a  commencement  of  this  yery  important  work. 

To  those  who  inquire,  what  benefit  has  arisen  from  the  PsAR- 
MACEUTic Aii  SociETT,  and  what  further  advantages  the  Members 
are  likely  to  derive  from  belonging  to  it,  we  need  only  reply,  that 
the  progress  of  Pharmacy  in  this  country,  as  detailed  in  the  above 
&cts  and  observations,  ought  to  be  esteemed  by  those  who  respect 
the  character  of  their  profession,  a  very  material  advantage.  But 
we  may  also  notice  the  change  which  has  taken  place  in  our  posi- 
tion  in  reference  to  the  other  bodies  in  the  medical  profession. 
Instead  of  being  subject  to  incessant  attacks  on  the  ground  of  our 
neglect  of  the  education  of  our  junior  Members,  and  threatened 
with  Acts  of  Parliament,  which,  if  passed  into  laws,  would  deprive 
us  of  our  independence,  and  seriously  injure  us  in  other  respects, 
we  are  now  aUowed  to  proceed  unmolested  in  the  course  which  we 
have  undertaken;  our  progress  is  watched,  by  all  unprejudiced 
members  of  the  profession,  with  approbation  and  some  degree  of 
interest ;  and  we  have  reason  to  congratulate  ourselves  on  the  re- 
ception which  we  have  met  with  from  the  government,  when  it 
has  been  found  desirable  to  make  application  on  any  subject  in 
which  our  interests  as  a  body  are  concerned. 
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W^raayifaofliotieey  9S  anindieation  of  the  incgeaflii^eonfidaafle 
in  our  body  evineed  1^  die  medical  profeanoo,  a  leBolntioii  hUfy 
pMsed  by  Ao  Benate  of  ik»  Vrnweiaitf  of  hoaiaiEu  Hie  Benala 
raqnixea  fiom  cajididntte  who  oome  up  for  exanunation,  oertificataa 
of  qualification  itt  liie  aeveral  brauehes  of  knowledge  oomprisedija 
ilwv  evRieidiim  fiwB  the  paities  by  wbom  tbe  can 
isatTacted.  Aeeoxding  to  the  lesolution  alluded  to,  certifieataa  in 
Practical  Fharmacy  are  now  received  from  Members  of  the  Pbcax^ 
MAcaXTTiGAX*  fiodSTT,  and  in  order  to  cany  out  this  d>|eei^  offirial 
application  has  been  made  for  a  o<»rect  list  of  the  Membeia  for  va* 
feveafle,  wheDerar  certificates  firom  Chemista  and  Druggists  ace 
ofeied  to  the  Boazd.  By  thia  resolution,  CSiemiats  and  DraggiBta 
ase  reoqgniaed  as  qualifidd  to  instruct  Medical  Puqpils  in  Praetioal 
Fhaimacy,  and  Membership  in  the  Society  is  recognised  as  a 
teat  of  4yialifieation  in  a  Cbemistaod  Druggist 

We  must  aoty  hoiMfery  take  credit  to  ounelves  for  the  foil 
amount  of  superiority  which  might  se6m  to  be  implied  in  the  above 
ohs^rratioB*  The  senate  of  the  Uaiyersity,  by  receiving  certificaiea 
fiNm  our  members  to  the  exclusion  of  other  persons  caikiDg  them- 
8dv«8  Chemists  and  Druggists,  adcnowledges  the  Sodety  aa  a 
body  sanctioned  by  Royal  Charter,  and  designed  to  zepreaeot  aad 
eompnse  all  those  who  are  duly  qualified ;  bnt  we  abouU  mtib 
foBget  that  there  has  not  yet  been  time  to  efieet  this  objeet,  and  tho 
ocKnpliment  must  rather  be  considered  as  an  encouragement  to  oa 
to  persevere  in  our  labours  than  an  admission  that  the  end  haa 
been  attained. 

It  is  satis&ctory  to  observe,  at  this  early  period  of  our  ezistoMse 
as  a  neogniaed  body,  that  not  only  the  University  of  London,  htt 
the  medical  profession  in  general,  appear  to  look  favourably  upoB 
our  proceedings ;  and  fixHn  the  sentiments  which  we  have  heard  ejb* 
pressed  in  various  quarteis,  we  have  every  reason  to  beiiev«^  that 
the  pacific  and  dispassionate  measures  whi^  have  been  adc^ted  fcf 
our  body,  have  gained  for  us  an  amount  of  influence  whidh  wiU  be 
of  essential  service  whenever  our  daims  are  fscossed  tefbie  Pac^ 
Uament. 
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LECTURES  ON  BOTANY. 

Oum  raadeit  wiH  peceeive  by  the  voCiee  on  tbe  cover,  that 
miruigeiDeiitt  ara  in  progresB  mth  tbe  Roytd  Botanical  Society, 
uliich  will  terj  siatenally  fticilitate  the  illustration  of  the  lectures 
mi  Botany,  and  give  the  ttndents  an  opportunity  of  yisitiiig  the 
garden  in  the  Regent's  Park,  which  is  well  supplied  with  medicinal 
plants.  The  suooesB  of  thb  arrangement  will  mainly  be  due  to  the 
mfloenoe  and  intervention  of  Dr.  A.  T.  Thomson,  who  is  a  member 
of  the  Council  of  the  above  society,  and  who  will  deliver  the  shm<- 
ner  course  of  lectures  during  the  ensuing  months  of  May,  June, 
mm!  part  of  July. 

According  to  the  plan  whidi  is  in  contemplation,  the  course  wiH 
consist  of  twenty-six  lectures;  the  first  portion  of  which  will  be 
delivered,  as  before,  at  Bloomsbury  Square,  but  the  latter  part  of 
the  course,  in  which  the  specific  characters  of  the  most  important 
medical  plants  will  be  pointed  out,  wiU  be  delivered  at  the  gar- 
dens :  by  which  means  tne  students  will  be  able  to  see  each  plant 
in  its  natural  state,  and  in  cases  in  which  specimens  are  sufll^ 
oiently  abundant,  portions  will  be  distributed  among  the  class  for 
aamination  after  lecture.  It  is  expected  that  tbe  holders  of 
tickets  for  the  course  will  have  personal  admission  to  the  garden 
in  tlie  Regent's  Park,  between  the  hours  of  seven  and  ten  in  the 
■omiog ;  and  as  all  the  plants  in  the  garden  are  labelled,  the 
students  will  enjoy  the  opportunity  of  becoming  familiar  with  the 
diameters  of  nearly  all  oar  indigenous  medicinal  plants,  as  well 
as  many  exotics,  by  observing  their  growth,  structure,  and  general 
appearance  in  the  intervals  between  the  lectures,  which  will  im<* 
press  on  the  BMBM>ry  tbe  descriptions  given  by  the  Professor. 
^  This  arrangement  combines  the  advantage  of  botanical  excur* 
lions,  with  the  convenience  of  propinquity  to  the  metropolis,  and 
with  this  superiority  over  the  ordinary  herborizing  walks,  diat  the 
students  will  always  find  abundance  of  medicinal  planU  classified 
in  the  best  manner,  and  will,  therefore,  never  lose  the  benefit  of 
an  excursion  for  want  of  specimens  of  the  right  kind,  a  casualty 
to  which  they  would  be  idways  liable,  if  dependent  upon  the  fields 
and  hedge^rows  for  a  supply. 

It  has  been  observed  m  almost  all  medical  and  other  schoohi 
in  which  Botany  is  taught,  that  this  class  is  generally  muck 
smaller  than  any  odier ;  and  it  would  appear  from  this  circumM 
stance,  that  tbe  subject  is  not  particularly  attractive.  This,  how- 
ever, is  a  delusion  which  ought  to  be  dispelled.  A  course  of 
lectures  on  Botany,  with  a  very  indifferent  supply  of  specimeni^ 
which  is  unavoidable  under  ordhiary  circumsunces  in  a  town 
lecture-room,  is  deprived  of  its  chief  source  of  interest  and  utiiity^ 
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However  minute  and  explicit  may  be  tbe  description  given  of  each 
plant,  if  the  student  be  not  provided  with  a  specimen,  to  aid  his 
memory  and  keep  alive  his  perceptive  faculties,  the  words  of  the 
description  make  but  a  temporary  impression,, and  the  re|)etitioii 
of  technical  terms  tends  rather  to  bewilder  the  mind.  Even  if 
specimens,  in  a  more  or  less  withered  state,  be  handed  round  the 
room,  the  student  can  scarcely  become  sufficiently  acquainted 
with  their  characters  to  recognise  them  with  facility,  when  grQW* 
ing  in  the  fields.  As  well  might  an  artist  attempt  to  learn  to  de- 
pict the  symmetry  and  peculiarities  of  the  human  form  by  studying 
.th6^  mouldering  remains  in  a  chamelhouse.  But  when  the  plants 
are  presented  to  the  student  in  the  living  state,  and  described  in 
a  familiar  manner  by  the  professor,  when  the  interest,  arising  from 
this  mode  of  instruction  is  increased  by  the  charms  of  a  well- 
regulated  garden,  stocked  with  good  specimens  in  a  healthy 
condition,  labelled,  and  well  arranged,  it  would  be  impossible  for 
.any  person,  possessing  a  mind  capable  of  cultivation,  to  attend  a 
course  of  botanical  lectures  under  such  circumstances,  without 
deriving  much  practical  knowledge,  and  becoming  deeply  in- 
terested in  the  subiect. 

Accordingly  it  has  been  found  by  experience^  that  in  those 
cases  in  which  the  privilege  of  visiting  a  botanical  garden,  or 
taking  frequent  excursions  in  the  fields,  has  been  associated  with 
the  instruction  afforded  by  tbe  lecturer  on  Botany,  the  number  of 
students  has  greatly  increased,  and  this  branch  of  knowledge  iam 
enjoyed  that  popularity  which  it  deserves.  This  was  tbe  case 
with  the  lectures  of  the  Apothecaries'  Company,  which,  until 
a  garden  was  provided,  were  very  much  neglected,  but  which 
are  now  in  a  flourishing  state.  We  hope  tbe  same  result  will 
ensue  from  the  privilege  about  to  be  afforded  to  the  students  of 
the  Pharmaceutical  Society;  and  we  trust  that  the  endea- 
vours of  the  Council  and  the  exertions  of  the  Professor  in  pro- 
viding that  accommodation,  which  was  felt  to  be  so  much  required, 
will  secure  the  attendance  of  a  much  larger  number  of  pupils  than 
we  had  last  Session. 

The  value  of  a  knowledge  of  Botany  to  the  Chemist  is  so  great, 
that  it  is  impossible  for  him  to  be  too  much  impressed  with  the 
duty  of  studying  this  branch  of  science.  But  it  is  needless  to 
enlarge  upon  this  subject ;  a  great  proportion  of  our  medicinal 
substances  being  derived  from  the  vegetable  kingdom»  and  danger 
or  even  loss  of  life  being  likely  to  ensue,  in  many  cases,  from  one 
plant  or  portion  of  a  plant  being  mistaken  for  another,  it  is  ob- 
vious that  those  who  furnish  these  articles  to  the  public,  whether 
in  the  simple  state  or  prepared,  cannot  possibly  perform  their 
duty,  unless  they  are  acquainted  with  the  specific  characters  of 
the  plants,  and  thus  enabled  to  distinguish  one  from  another. 
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VETERINARY  MEDICINE. 

In  an  early  number  of  this  Journal,  we  made  some  observa- 
tions on  the  Ignorance  which  prevails  on  the  subject  of  horse 
and  cattle  medicines,  the  empirical  manner  in  which  this  branch 
of  the  medical  art  is  too  often  followed,  and  the  necessity  which 
exists  for  Chemists  and  Druggists  to  pay  some  attention  to  it. 
It  was  remarked  by  Mr.  Bracy  Clarke,  some  years  ago,  that  the 
introduction  of  the  term  "  \  bterin art  Surgeon '^  had  pro- 
duced a  beneficial  influence,  and  tended  to  raise  the  character  of 
the  class,  by  creating  a  distinction  between  men  who  had  some 
pretensions  to  education,  and  the  **  Farriers  "|  or  **  Horse- 
doctors,"  whose  ignorance  was  proverbial.  Without  attributing 
an^  mysterious  influence  to  the  epithet,  we  quite  agree  in  the 
opmion  that  any  circumstance  which  tends  to  distinguish  the 
qualified  members  of  a  class  from  others,  cannot  fail  to  produce 
a  good  effect. 

The  members  of^he  Odiham  Agricultural  Society,  in  May, 
1785,  first  took  into  consideration  the  most  likely  means  of  en- 
couraging the  introduction  of  scienlific  farriers,  but  it  was  not 
until  August,  17899  that  they  determined  to  carry  it  into  execu- 
tion, by  sending  two  young  men  for  instruction  in  a  medical 
school  in  France.  In  that  year,  however,  Mr.  Sain  Bell  came  to 
Bngland,  and  in  the  following  year,  offered  himself  as  a  professor 
ofthe  veterinary  art. '  In  February,  1791,  he  was  appointed;  and 
In  January,  1793,  Jthe  infirmary  of  the  Veterinary  College  was 
regularly  opened  for  the  reception  of  diseased  horses. 

The  establishment  of  the  Veterinary  College  assisted  materially 
in  promoting  the  improvement  which  has  taken  place,  and  although 
that  Institution  was  not  protected  by  Act  of  Parliament,  or  even 
sanctioned  by  Royal  Charter,  it  has  been  the  means  of  furnishing 
education  to  a  great  number  of  veterinary  practitioners,  and  the 
diploma  of  the  College  is  much  esteemed  and  widely  circulated, 
as  a  test  of  qualification. 

A  similar  College  was  founded  in  Edinburgh,  by  Mr.  Dick,  in 
the  year  1829,  and  the  study  of  Veterinary  Medicine  has  now  been 
reduced  to  a  systematic  form,  which  has  occasioned  a  favourable 
revolution  in  the  body  of  practitioners  in  that  department. 

Within  the  last  few  years  a  great  advance  has  been  made,  and 
a  recent  event  has  placed  the  veterinary  art  in  the  position  of  a 

Profession.  Her  Majesty  has  been  pleased  to  grant  to  Thomas 
urner,  William  Joseph  Goodwin,  Thomas  Mayer,  William 
Sewell,  William  Dick,  Charles  Spooner,  James  Beard  Simmonds, 
and  such  other  persons  as  now  hold  certificates  of  qualification 
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from  the  Veterinary  College  of  London,  or  the  Veterinary  College 

of  Edinburgh,  or  hereafter  may  become  students  of  either  of 

the  said  Colleges,  or  sudi  other  Veteriawy  College  as  now^  is,  or 

hereafter  shall  be  established  for  the  purpose  of  education  in 

Veterinary  Surgery,  whether  in  Xiondon  or  elsewhere  in  the  United 

Kingdom,  and  which  may  hereafter  be  saactiooed  by  the  Royal 

sign  manual  in  that  behalf,  and  should  pass  such  examinations  aa 

may  be  required  by  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons^*-  | 

A  Royal  Charter  of  Incorporation^  that  they  may  hencefortk  N 

be  one  body  politic  and  corporate,  by  the  name  and  tkle  of  the  I 

Royal  College  ov  Veterikary  Su&oeoks,    The  Charter  for* 

tber  declares,  that  the  veterinary  art,  as  practised  by  the  membeni 

of  the  said  body  politic  and  corporate,  shall  henceforth  be  deemed, 

and  taken  to  be,  and  recognised  as  a  profession;  and  that  the 

members  of  the  said  body^  politic  and  corporate,  $olefy  and  es^ 

clusivefy  of  all  other  persons  whomsoever^  shall  be  deemed,  and 

taken,  and  recognised  to  be,  members  of  the  said  profession,  or  I 

professors  of  the  said  art ;  and  shall  be  known  and  distinguished  1 

by  the  name  and  title  of  Veterinary  Surgeons.    The  Charter  also 

contains  the  usual  provisions  for  the  governctfent  of  the  body,  and 

for  maintaining  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  members. 

The  natural  oonsequence  of  this  acquisition  will  be  to  raise  the 
character  and  respectability  of  the  veterinary  professioiH— to  afford 
ftcilities  for  the  prosecution  and  advaacement  of  the  science,  ajid 
thus  to  indace  a  superior  class  of  men  to  embark  in  it. 

But  these  proceedings  refer  more  particularly  to  the,  medical 
and  surgical  departments,  and  we  notice  them  as  an  introduction 
to  a  iew  observations  on  Veterinary  Pharmacy,  wliicli  eomes 
more  within  our  sphere,  and  which  we  are  obliged  to  deier  until 
aezt  month. 
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OBSERVATIONS  ON  CERTAIN  PLANTS  OF  THE 
GENUS  PIPER. 

BY  MR.  T.  R.  N.  1I01I60N. 

Fbom  a  very  early  period^  and  amongst  dtflferent  races  of  people 
totaHy  unknown  to  each  other,  plants  of  the  genus  Piper  (a  genus 
containing  several  hundred  species  known  to  botanists)  have  been 
selected  and  extensively  usea  as  condiments  and  renedial  agents* 
The  most  universally  employed  is  the  fruit  of  the  Piper  nigrum,  the 
quantity  of  which  consumed  in  Europe  alone  almost  exceeids  belief, 
and  which  is  too  wdl  known,  as  regards  its  general  character,  to 
require  any  observation.  It  still  holds  its  place  in  oar  Materia  Me- 
diea,  and  possessing  as  it  does  in  an  eminent  degree  the  cbttiieal 
piopeitiesof  the  family  to  which  it  belongs,  and  of  which  it  forms 
the  type,  is  assuredly  entitled  to  oar  especial  attention ;  its  tinctnre 
vouid  be  an  agreeable  adjunct  to  many  formnlss,  and  I  know 
BO  reason  why  it  has  not  been  more  generally  employed,  except 
that  it  savours  more  of  the  culinary  than  of  the  Pharmacentical 
laboratory.  If  this  pepper  be  subjected  to  disttUalioo,  it  yields 
a  considerable  quantity  of  essential  oil;  the  quantity  jnost 
probably  varies,  but  in  one  experiment  I  obtained  two  per  cent ; 
treated  with  boiling  alcohol,  it  yields  an  extract  rich  in  piperine, 
a  peculiar  crystallizable  substance,  first  discovered  by  Oerstaedt^ 
who  described  it  as  a  new  alkaloid^  and  published  a  description  of 
its  muriate.  How  he  fell  into  this  error,  it  is  diflicnit  to  conceive, 
as  it  has  no  alkaline  properties,  and  wUl  not  form  salts.  Hit 
experiments  were  repeated  by  Pelletier  and  Poutet,  and  the  true 
nature  of  piperine  determined. 

The  next  pepper  of  general  use  in  Europe  is  the  Piper  longun, 
wtdch  is  also  in  our  Pharmacoposia.  It  was  chemically  examined, 
in  1825,  by  M.  Dulong,  a  Pharmacien  of  Astafort^  who  wrote  a 
long  paper  on  this  substance,  in  which  he  found  essential  oil,  a 
hot  conciete  fatty  matter,  united  with  some  of  the  oomoton  con* 
stituents  of  vegetable  substances. 

The  Piper  cubeba,  another  of  the  family,  has  of  late  years  been 
very  extensively  employed;  it  is,  however^  by  no  means  a  new 
remedy-- descriptions  of  it  may  be  found  in  very  old  works,  and 
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it  was  employed  like  other  pepper  in  the  art  of  cookery.  Its  use 
for  the  purposes  to  which  it  is  now  applied  as  a  medicine,  is  of 
recent  date,  and  attributable  to  an  account  of  its  use  by  the 
natives  of  the  Indian  Islands,  or  the  Europeans  residing  there, 
given  by  Crawford  in  his  HUtary  of  the  Indian  Archipelago. 

This  species  of  pepper  contains,  when  fresh  and  good,  nearly 
10  per  cent  of  essential  oil.  Several  analyses  of  this  fruit  have 
been  made  and  published,  but  they  differ  considerably,  and  are 
far  from  satisfactory.  The  crystalline  substance,  to  which  the 
name  of  cubebine  has  been  given,  requires  a  careful  examination, 
and  will  then  probably  be  found  identical  with  piperine.  I  hope 
shortly  to  be  able  to  bring  before  the  Society  some  observations 
on  this  substance,  and  on  piperine  obtained  from  other  sources. 

Many  other  plants  of  this  great  family  have  been  the  subject 
of  chemical  investigation  and  employed  as  medicines,  more  espe- 
cially the  Piper  betle,  Piper  caudatum,  Piper  capense,  Piper 
citrifolium.  Piper  amalago,  Piper  angustifolia,  Piper  methisticum, 
&c. :  on^these  two  last  peppers,  as  new  and  interesting,  I  will 
make  a  few  observations. 

A  Peruvian  plant,  the  Piper  angustifolium  of  Ruiz  and  Pavon, 
has  recently  been  introduced  into  this  country,  under  the  native 
name  of  roatico.  The  leaves  and  flowering  tops  of  the  plant  are 
the  parts  imported  and  introduced  by  Dr.  Jeffreys,  of  Liver- 
pool, to  the  notice  of  the  profession  as  a  most  valuable  remedy 
m  diseases  of  the  genital  organs  and  rectum.  He  considers  its 
activity  to  depend  on  its  essential  oil,  and  recommends  its  use 
in  the  form  of  infusion  or  decoction,  in  the  proportion  of  from 
half-an-ounce  to  one  ounce  to  the  pint  of  water.  Dr.  Hunter 
Lane,  also,  has  written  on  this  medicine,  and  used  it  in  various 
cases.  Tbe  leaves  are  covered  with  fine  hair,  and  have  been  re- 
commended as  a  styptic ;  which  property  depends,  I  think,  on  their 
structure,  and  not  on  their  chemical  composition.  The  natives 
use  this  plant  for  similar  diseases. 

The  leaves  of  matico,  treated  with  boiling  alcohol,  yield  a 
quantity  of  dark-green  extract,  almost  entirely  soluble  in  sul- 
phuric ether;  warm  to  the  taste,  and  containing  a  notable 
quantity  of  vegetable  wax,  resembling  in  its  properties  the  wax 
obtained  from  lac,  and  of  which  a  very  small  proportion,  dissolved 
in  boiling  alcohol,  will  cause  it  to  solidify  on  cooling.  Its  active 
properties  seem  to  reside  in  its  resin  and  essential  oil,  as  is  the 
case  with  others  of  its  family,  for  although  it  yields  a  large  pro- 
portion of  aqueous  extract  (one-fourth  of  its  weight),  yet  this 
extract  has  little,  if  any,  of  the  peculiar  properties  of  the  plant— 
it  is  slightly  bitter  and  astringent,  but  possesses  even  these  pro- 
perties in  no  remarkable  degree;  it  is  therefore  evident  that 
the  alcoholic  extract  or  tincture  should  be  employed,  perhaps 
also  the  infusion. 
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PIPER  METHISTICUM. 
[We  shall  endeayour  to  obtain  a  drawing  of  Piper  angiurtifolia  for  publi- 
cation  next  month.] 
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Piper  angustifolia  or  Matico  has  been  used  by  several  prac- 
titioners, who  speak  highly  of  its  meful  properties  in  diseases 
of  the  mucous  membrane ;  sad  I  may,  withotit  expressing  any 
very  sanguine  expectations  of  its  obtaining  a  superiority  over 
others  of  its  family;  recommend  its  being  well  tried,  as  it  is  the 
only  instance  of  the  leaves  of  a  piper  imported  for  medical  use ; 
and  as  we  are  well  aware  the  peculiar  properties  of  plants  reside 
in  very  variable  quantity  in  different  parts  of  their  stntetare,  it 
is  desirable  to  be  enabled  to  investigate  them  all,  a  knowledge  of 
facts  being  in  this  matter  very  important. 

Mr.  Girdwood  has  fkvoared  me  with  a  stateflM»t  of  several 
cases,  in  which  it  has  been  found  useful. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  sod  Kemarkable  oi  tke  pbnts  of 
this  family  remains  to  be  noticed — the  Piper  metbt^cum,  ava 
or  kava  of  the  Sandwich  or  Tonga  Islands:  the  name  of  Piper 
inebrians  has  also  been  given  to  this  pepper  from  its  property  of 
intoxicating.  The  natives  of  Uiese  islands  employ  the  root  of  this 
plant,  occasionally  only  the  leaves,  but  it  is  in  its  enormous  root 
and  stem  that  its  properties  chiefiy  reside.  I  am  not  aware  of  any 
chemical  examination  of  this  substance,  although  it  certainly 
merits  a  very  attentive  one.  In  the  voyage  of  Captain  Cook*  you 
have  a  description  of  cava-drinking,  but  the  best  account  of  the 
employment  of  it  »  given  by  Mariner,  in  his  interesting  History 
4^  the  Tonga  Islands,  in  which  he  reskled  for  many  years ;  It  is 
as  follows : 

"  The  root  is  split  up  with  an  mxe,  or  any  fodi  hutranent,  into  small 
pieces  ;  and  being  thus  snflteieiilly  divided  and  acnped  dean  witii  mwad- 
shella,  &C.,  is  handed  out  to  those  in  attendance  to  be  chewed.  Tfaeie  is 
now  heard  an  umyersal  hmu  thnraghout  apart  of  the  company,  whlehfocms 
a  curious  contrast  to  the  ailenoe  that  vei^ied  before ;  several  crying  oat, 
'  Give  me  some  cava  1  give  me  csra !'— each  of  those  who  intend  to  chew  it 
crying  ont  for  some  to  be  handed  to  them.  No  one  oHfaES  to  chew  the  eava, 
but  young  persons  who  have  good  teeth,  dean  mouths,  and  have  no  ooldi ; 
women  frequently  assist  It  ia  astonishing  how  lemarkably  dry  th^  pte- 
serre  the  root,  while  it  is  undergoing  this  process  of  mastication.  In  about 
two  minutes,  each  person  having  diewed  his  quantity,  takes  it  out  of  his 
mouth  with  hia  hand,  and  puts  it  on  a  piece  of  plantain  or  banana  Isal^  or 
sometimes  he  raises  the  leaf  to  his  month,  and  puts  it  off  his  tongue  in  tbe 
form  of  a  ball  of  tolerable  consistence,  particularly  if  it  be  dry  cava  not 
The  different  portions  of  cava  bemg  now  all  chewed,  which  is  known  by  the 
silence  that  ensues,  a  wooden  bowl,  of  about  three  feet  hi  diameter  and  about 
one  foot  in  depth  in  the  centre,  is  placed  on  the  gitwuid  before  the  man  who 
is  to  make  the  infiision.  In  the  meanwhile,  each  person  who  sits  at  any 
distance,  passes  on  his  portion  of  chewed  root,  so  that  it  is  conveyed  from  one 
to  another,  tiU  it  is  received  by  liuee  or  four  persons,  who  are  activdy  en- 
gaged going  from  one  side  to  the  other  collecting  it,  and  depositing  it  in  the 
wooden  bowl ;  it  is  not,  however,  tibrown  in  promiscuoudy,  but  in  such  a 
way  that  each  ^portion  is  distinct  and  separate  from  the  resi  till  at  length 
the  whole  inside  of  the  waaal  becomes  thickly  studded,  beginning  at  the 
bottom  and  going  up  on  every  side  towards  the  rim:  this  is  dime  that  a  judg- 
ment may  alterwards  be  formed  of  the  quantity  of  beverage  it  will  make,  as 
each  portion  is  disengaged  from  the  leaf,  the  leaf  is  thxawn  anywheie  ea 
the  ground. 
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''neMTa  taring  tbuteodited  in  «he  bowl,  «1k)w]^ 

luaay  collating  it  retire  to  tbek  ptoces  aaA  iit  down  i  the  man  Mm  wliOB 
the  bowl  is  placed,  now  tilts  it  up  a  little  towards  the  chiefttiuit  he  mav  wm 
the  cLuantlty  of  ita  contents,  Myhig»  *  This  is  the  esva  chewed.'  if  the 
chief  thinks  there  is  not  enough,  he  aayw^  *  GoTcr  it  over,  and  let  Am 
eome  a  man  here.*  The  howl  ia  then  eoreied  over  with  a  piM*«in  gt 
'hananalea^and  a  man  goes  to  xeoei^  mora  cava  root  to  he  cfavwed  m 
before;  but  if  it  he  thought  there  is  a  suOdeney,  he  sajns  *Hi&'  Ttm 
two  men,  who  sit  one  on  each  side  of  him  who  ia  to  prepare  the  cs?a.  noir 
come  forward  a  little,  and  making  a  half-tmni,  sH  opposite  to  each  other, 
the  howl  being  between  them;  ona  of  these  ftns  oft  the  flies  with  a  km 
leaf^  while  the  other  sits  ready  to  pour  in  the  water  torn  ooeoBriivt  "Mr 
one  at  a  time.  ^ 

"^3efore  this  is  done,  however,  the  man  who  ia  about  to  m^T,  baring  trat 
xinsed  hia  hands  with  a  little  of  the  water,  kneada  together  the  cfaewei 
Boot»  gathering  it  up  fiK)m  aU  sides  of  the  bowl,  aaid  eon^RAriiv  it  toMtheri 
upon  this  the  mataboofe,  an  attendant  saJ^ 'Pbur  in  the  wateiev' and  iba 
man  on  one  side  of  the  bowl  continues  pouring,  fresh  shells  being  haodaA 
to  him,  until  the  mataboole  thinka  there  is  ao&ient,  whidi  he  anaoimoea 
by  si^mg,' Stop  the  water.'  He  now  disccaitinues  pouting^  and  takes  in 
akaf  to  assist  the  other  in  fuming.  The  matabooie  now  saya»  'Ifix  ft 
OTerywliere  equi^,  and  make  it  flxm*— i  a,  hsing  the  dnga  tomther  tea 
body. 

<*  Things  being  thus  &r  prepared,  the  matabooie  says, '  Pot  ia  the  finr  i* 
which  is  the  bark  of  a  tree  stnpped  into  small  ftbres,  and  has  vciy  much  thg 
amaranoeofwillow-BhaTingB.  A  large  quantity  of  this  Uteoaa  subatanoeu 
BBffident  to  coyer  the  whole  sorfiioe  of  the  iti%PMH\  ia  bow  put  in  by  eaeoff 
those  who  sit  by  the  side  of  the  bowl,  and  it  floats  upon  the  matuot.  Hm 
man  who  manages  the  bowl  now  beghia  his  diOeult^peiatioo.  latiiefliift 
plaee,  he  extends  hia  lefi;  hand  to  the  fiarther  side  of  the  bowl,  with  th9 
nngers  pointing  downwards,  and  the  pafan  towarda  himself ;  he  wnW  that 
hand  cavsfully  down  the  side  of  the  bowl,  carrying  with  it  the  edge  of  tbv 
fow;  at  the  same  time  hia  right  hand  ia  pesfoOBing  a  shniiBr  operattnaai 
the  side  next  to  him,  the  fingers  painting  dewnwarda,  and  the  pahn  pneent* 
ing  outwards.  He  does  this  slowly,  firam  side  te-side,  gradually  Aian^jfiny 
deeper  and  deeper,  till  his  flngecs meet  eadi  other  at  the  bottomTsotfiS 

nearly  the  wfaofe  of  the  ffl)ces  of  the  root  aie  by  tbeoe  meflH  eadoaed  in  t]i0 
fow,  forming,  as  it  were,  a  roll  of  about  two  feet  in  length,  lying  ahng  tfatf 
bottom  from  side  to  side,  the  edges  of  the  fow  meeting  each  other  underneath* 
He  now  careftdly  rolls  it  orer  so  that  the  edges  overlapping  each  other  or 
rather  intermingling,  come  uppermost  His  JMkt  donblea  in  the  two  encbi 
and  rolls  it  carefully  over  again,endeayoiBdng  to  reduce  it  to  a  nanowcr  anA 
firmer  compass.  He  now  brings  it  cautiously  out  of  the  fluid,  taking  flnt 
hold  at  it  by  the  two  ends,  one  in  each  hand  (the  back  of  the  hands  behur 
upwards);  and  raising  it  breast-high,  with  his  aims  consideiably  ext^del 
he  brings  his  right  hand  towards  hia  breast,  moving  it  gradually  onwarda, 
and  whilst  his  IdCt  hand  is  eominground  towards  his  right  shoulder,  his  ligS 
hand  partially  twisting  the  fow,  lays  the  end  which  it  holds  upon  theleft 
elbow,  so  that  the  fow  lies  thus  extended  unon  that  arm,  one  end  being  stiU 
grasped  by  the  left  hand.  The  right  hand  bdng  now  at  liberty,  isbrouffht 
under  the  left  fafO'arm  (which  still  remains  in  the  same  situatbn),  and  w- 
ried  outwardly  towards  the  left  dhow,  that  it  may  agsm  seize  in  ^nt 
situation  the  end  of  the  fbw.  The  right  hand  then  deMribea  a  held  enrw 
outwardly  from  the  chest,  whilst  the  left  comes  across  the  chest,  descrifatns 
acnrve  nearer  to  him,  and  in  the  opposite  direction,  tin  at  length  the  iS 
hand  is  extended  ftom  him,  and  the  right  approadies  to  the  left  shoidder 
the  tyw  by  the  turn  and  flezares  of  tlmt  wrist ;  thla^ 
^retraced, but  ia  iachaiPiy(thekltirxhrtBowneta- 
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cipaUy  acting),  that  the  fow,  inatead  of  bemgnntwuted,  i«  atill  more  twisted, 
axid  18  a4;  length  again  placed  upon  the  left  ann,  while  he  takea  a  new  and 
leas  conatrained  hold. 

**  Somethnea  the  fibrea  of  the  fow  axe  heard  to  crack  with  the  increaamg' 
teoaion,  yet  tiie  mass  ia  seen  whole  and  entire,  becoming  more  thin  aa  it 
beoomea  more  twisted,  while  the  infiuion  draina  from  it  in  a  regulaily 
decreasing  quantity,  tiU  at  length  it  denies  a  single  drop.  He  now  gives  it  to  * 
a  person  on  his  left  side,  and  receiyes  fresh  fow  from  another  in  attendance 
oaxhis  right,  and  begins  the  operation  anew,  with  a  yiew  to  collect  what 
before  ought  haye  eacaped  him,  and  so  on,  even  a  third  time,  till  no  dregs 
are  kft,  saye  what  are  ao  fine,  and  ao  equally  difiused  through  the  whole 
liquid,  as  not  to  be  thus  separated. 

^  I>aring  the  aboye  operation,  yarious  people  are  employed  making  cava 
caps  of  the  unezpanded  leaf  of  the  banana  tree,  which  is  cut  into  lengths 
of.  about  nine  indies,  each  piece  being  then  unfolded,  is  nearly  square,  the 
two  ends  are  next  plaited  up  in  a  particular  manner,  and  tied  with  a  fibre 
of  the  stem  of  the  Isaf,  forming  a  yery  elegant  cup,  not  unworthy  of 
imitation. 

*'  The  inftiaion  of  cava  being  now  strained,  the  performance  of  which 
generally  occc^ies  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  or  twenty  minutes,  the  man  at 
tiie  bowl  calls  out,  *  The  Caya  is  dear.'  The  mataboole  replies,  *  Squeeze  out,* 
alluding  to  the  peculiar  operation  of  filling  the  cups.  Two  or  three  now 
come  forward  and  sit  down  near  the  bowl,  bringing  with  them  and  placing 
OD  the  ground  seyeral  of  the  cups ;  one  then  rises  and  holds  with  both 
hands  a  cup  to  be  filled,  standing  a  little  on  one  side*  and  holding  the  cup 
oyer  the  middle  of  the  bowl,  so  that  his  body  does  not  obstruct  the  yiew  of 
Othera.  The  man  who  manages  the  bowl,  fills  the  cup  by  dipping  in  a 
portion  of  fow  rdled  together,  and  which,  when  replete  with  the  liquid,  he 
holda  oyer  the  cup,  compressing  it  so  that  the  in^ion  falls  into  it,  to  the 
quantity  of  about  the  tUrd  of  a  pint  The  one  who  has  the  cup  now  tarns 
and  stands  a  littVs  on  one  aide,  with  his  ftce  towards  the  chief,  at  the  same 
time  one  of  those  who  haye  been  described  sitting  by  the  side  of  the  bowl 
and  employed  fimning  it,  cries  out  with^a  loud  voice,  *  The  cava  is  deposited' 

f  f.  e.  in  the  cup);  the  mataboole  replies,*  *  Give  it  to /  naming  the  party 

who  is  to  have  it,  who  hearing  his  name  announced,  daps  the  hollow  part 
of  his  hands  togeUier,  to  signify  whereabout  he  is  seated  ;  the  cupbearer 
then  adyancea,  and  presents  it  standing,  unlessit  be  a  chief,  whai  he  presents 
St  sitting.'' 

Nowy  it  clearly  follows  from  this  process,  that  vinous  fermenta- 
tion cannot  take  place,  as  the  beverage  is  drunk  immediately  it 
is  prepared ;  its  effects,  therefore,  must  be  attributed  to  some  nar- 
cotic property  existing  in  the  root,  and  which  has  never,  I  believe, 
been  separated  or  investigated ;  it  is,  however,  worthy  of  remark, 
that  the  peppers  were  formerly  united  in  one  great  family  with 
the  hemps,  and  that  the  latter  are  narcotic. 

The  root  and  stem  of  this  plant  abound  in  ligneous  fibre, 
which,  with  starch  (also  existing  in  immense  quantity),  con- 
stitutes its  great  bulk*  From  a  pithy  centre,  consisting  of  lax 
ceils  filled  with  starch  globules,  proceed  plates  of  wocxiy  and 
vascular  tissue,  alternating  with  small  cells  filled  with  starch. 
For  some  magnified  drawings  of  this  root  1  am  indebted  to  my 
friend  Mr.  Alfred  White,  the  drawing  of  the  plant  itself  is  copied 
from  an  unpublished  one  in  the  collection  of  the  late  Sir  Joseph 
Banks^  in  toe  British  Museum.    (See  page  473). 
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Fig,  1 .  CroM  section  of  tbe  ttem  (nahin)  size),  which  ii  eompoMd  of  an  onter  layer 
(a),  in  which  plates  of  woody  and  yascolar  tissue,  alternate  with  masses  of  small  cells, 
filled  with  starch  ^lobolcs,  and  likewise  a  fiew  yessels ;  and  of  a  central  accomnlatlon 
of  lax  cells,  iUled  with  starch  globules  i  and  tliroofh  which  pass  large  bandies  of  vas* 
colar  and  woody  tissue. 

IHg,  3.  Represents  the  o^ter  layer,  magnMed  twclTt  timea  t  («)  being  the  woody  and 
Tascular  plates,  and  (6)  those  of  cellular  tissue. 


Fig,  8.  Is  a  portion  of  the  cellular  mas^ 
bundles,  surrounded  by  the  cellular  tissue. 


twelTtt  tiflMi;  («)  the  TMcnlar 


Fig,  4.  A  longitudinal  section  of  one  of  the  Tascular  bundles  (of  the  central  part> 
wKh  its  surrounding  cells  and  starch  globules:  magnified  twentyufiTe  times. 

J^.5.  A  fiew  cells  (of  the  centre),  magnified  flMtimcii  showing  the  Banaeriftwhldi' 
the  globules  of  stai^  are  placed. 
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If  this  root  be  distilled  it  yields  a- most  agreeable  essentU  oily 
easily  recognizable,  and  differing  from  tLat  of  other  peppers. 
Treated  widi  boiling  alcohol,  it  yields  an  extract  pungent  to  the 
taste,  leaving  a  remarkable  impression  on  the  tongue  and  throat, 
and  from  which  I  have  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  crystallizable 
principle,  in  a  state  of  great  purity,  which  I  consider  as  identical 
with  piperine,  although  its  mode  of  crystalliaation  is  somewhat 
di&rent''*a  difference  probably  caused  by  the  quantity  operated 
upon.  I  hope  shortly  to  be  able  to  present  to  the  society  a  che* 
mical  history  of  this  substance,  and  llie  result  of  some  trials 
made  tO' ascertain  its  medioinai  properties ;  for  if  we  believe  the 
accounts  given  by  travellers,  a  strong  infusion  will  produce  sti- 
mulating and  sedative  effects,  lasting  for  twenty-four  hours,  and 
leaving  the  patient  in  profuse  perspiration — effi^tft^hich  render 
it  eminenUy  worthy  of  medical  investigation.  The  abuse  of  it  by 
the  natives  of  the  Tonga  Islands,  who  are  pawionately  fbad  of  it, 
is  said  to  render  them  thin  and  emaciated,  and  they  are  reported 
to  use  it  to  counteract  great  obecity ;  but  all  these  statements 
require  confirmation. 

Mons.  Lesson,  in  the  Bulletin  des  8cience»MedicaUfp\k\A\shed 
about  twenty  years  since,  a  curious  notice  of  this  plant,  which 
he  states  is  also  employed  in  Carolina  by  the  natives  to  prepare 
a  drink  which  they  call  Scheaka :  he  mentions  its  use  by  them  in 
rheumatism,  and  diseases  of  the  genital  organs,  and  terminates 
with  the  following  observations : 

.  **  The  EDgliflh  Apoiheeariai  hare  leoenliy  introduced  the  cava  toot  into 
all  their  ahope,  and  eztd  the  tmctnie  aa  a  remedy  in  chronic  rhenmstiim, 
&c  Kumerous  shipa  are  now  eSftployed  in  tranaporting  this  root  to 
England," 

Where  Mons.  Lesson  obtained  his  information  I  know  not ;  he 
would  certainly  have  found  it  difficult  to  obtain  this  root  of  any 
Apothecary  or  Chemist,  although  it  has  been  employed  in  Eng- 
land without  any  very  accurate  experiments  having  been  made. 


ON  Mr.  PATTINSON'S  MAGNESIA  ALBA, 

AMD 

ON  THE  COMPOSITION  OF  THAT  SUBSTANCE  GENERALLY. 
BV  Oao&OB  FOWKBSy  PH.  D. 

Haviiig  bean  pneaanted  by  Mr,  Morson  widi  a  specimen  of  the 
magnesia  alba,  prepared  by  the  new  and  very  ingenious  process 
of  Mr.  Pattinsoo,  described  at  the  last  Pharmaceutieal  Moeting,* 
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I  lay  before  die  Society  a  short  ootice  of  the  result  of  its  exa- 
mination. 

The  colour  of  the  sample  was  beaatifully  white,  and  it  yielded, 
after  calcination,  perfectly  white  magnesia ;  it  was  quite  taste- 
less. When,  thrown  into  dilute  hydrochloric  or  sulphuric  acid, 
it  dissolved  with  lively  efl^rvescence,  the  solution  being  quite 
complete,  and  the  liquid  free  from  turbidity.  The  solution, 
neutralized  by  ammonia,  and  mixed  with  oxalate  of  ammonia, 
remained  quite  unaffected,  even  after  the  lapse  of  many  hours. 
The  same  solation.  mixed  with  excess  of  carbonate  of  ammonia, 
and  warmed,  underwent  no  change.  Hence,  1  infer,  the  complete 
absence  of  lime.  There  is  a  minute  trace  of  oxide  of  iron,  but 
the  quantity  is  exceedingly  small  and  quite  unimportant. 

The  analysis  of  this  compound  was  effected  by  the  following 
means : 

A  weighed  quantity  was  exposed  to  a  full  red  heat  for  fifieea 
or  twenty  minutes,  in  a  covered  platinum  crucible  ;  the  residue, 
found  on  examination  to  be  pure  magnesia,  gave  the  quantity  of 
that  substance  present.  The  cart^nic  acid  was  determined 
directly  by  decomposing  a  known  weight  of  the  preparation  by 
excess  of  sulphuric  acid,  with  the  usual  precautions.  The  water 
was  estimated  by  difierence — 100  parts  were  found  in  this  manner 
to  contain, 

MagfiiesiA 41.6 

Carbonic  Add 36.0 

Water 22.4 

100. 

These  numbers  correspond  almost  exactly  with  those  obtained 
in  the  analysis  of  a  specimen  of  magnesia  a/6a,  prepared  by  my- 
self in  the  usual  manaer^  more  than^  seven*  year»ago — 100  parts 
gave, 

Magnesia 41.2 

Carbonic  Add 36.0 

Water  .• 223 

loa 
Magntna  o&m  appears,  in  fact,  to  be  a  substance  of  very  con- 
slant  composvtbo,  although  from  the  mode  of  its  formation,  viz., 
the  partial  decomposition  of  the  neutral  carbonate  first  thrown 
down,  by  the  water,  in  the  old  method  of  preparation,  we  might 
be  led  to  think  the  reverse  most  likely  to  be  true. 

It  is  w«tt  known  to  those  engaged  in  Pharmacy,  Aail  there  are 
met  with  in  commerce  two  varieties  of  magnesia  alba;  the  one 
exceedingly  light  aad  bulky,  the  other  mnch  denser.  This  differ- 
enee  arises,  solely  from  tiie  state  of  mechanicail  condition ;  the  two 
kinds  having  %  chemical  compositioA  sensiUy  die  same,  as  will  be 
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^een  by  a  comparative  statement  of  their  compositioDy  determined 
as  aboye. 

lAgh*  Mugn€tia  Alba.    Heavy  MagHesia  AUa^ 

Magnesia 42.8 41.2 

Carbonic  Acid   86.0 .\  86.4 

Water 21^ 22A 

100.  100* 

A  specimen  of  heavy  magnesia  alba  prepared  by  myself,  gave 

Magnesia 41.2 

Carbonic  Acid 35.6 

Water 23.2 

100. 

It  is  improper  therefore  to  apply,  as  is  sometimes  done,  diflTerent 
names  to  the  preparation. 

The  formula  assigned  by  Berzelius  to  magnesia  alba> 
8  (Mg.O,  C  O2)  +  Mg.  O,  H  0  4-  3  H  0. 
does  not  agree  with  the  analytical  results.     Reckoned  to  100 
parts,  it  gives 

Magnesia   44.67 

Carbonic  Add  35.77 

Water 19.48 

100. 
Mr.  Phillips,  whose  experiments  coincide  exactly  with  my.own, 
has  deduced  the  formula 

4  (Mg.O,CO>) +  Mg.O  2  H  0+ 4  HO- 
which  is  probably  the  correct  one. 


ON  THE  HEAVY  CARBONATE  AND  CALCINED 
•:  MAGNESIA. 

BT  ME.  RICHARD  PHILLIPS,  JUV. 

Mt  attention  having  been  directed  to  the  above  named  pre- 
parations, I  was  induced  to  make  some  experiments  upon  them, 
the  results  of  which  may,  perhaps,  be  interesting  to  the  Society. 

I  found  that  upon  one  atom,  or  123  parts  of  crystallized  sul- 
phate of  magnesia,  being  boiled  with  one  atom,  or  59  parts  of 
sesquicarbonate  of  ammonia,  the  half  atom  of  carbonic  acid  was 
expelled  from  the  sesquicarbonate  of  ammonia,  and  a  dense  car* 
bonate  of  magnesia  was  precipitated.  This,  however,  when  washed^ 
dried,  and  calcined,  lost  its  density. 

I  repeated  this  experiment  with  this  difference,  that  I  evapo* 
rated  the  precipitate  and  the  sulphate  of  ammonia  formed  down 
to  dryness,  and  the  densitv  of  the  carbonate  of  magnesia  was 
increased ;  but  when  the  sulphate  of  ammonia  and  carbonic  acid 
were  expelled  by  calcination,  the  magnesia  in  this  case  also  lost 
its  density.    It  then  struck  me,  that  as  the  density  of  the  cai^ 
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i)onate  of  magrnesia  had  been  increased  by  evaporating  it  with  the 
salt  formed  to  dryness,  that  if  the  residue  could  be  heated  without 
expelling  it,  the  density  would  be  retained.  In  order  to  do  this 
by  the  Pharmacopceia  process,  one  atom,  or  123  parts  of  crystal- 
lized sulphate  of  magnesia,  was  boiled  with  one  atom,  or  144  parts 
of  crystallized  carbonate  of  soda,  the  whole  was  evaporated  to 
dryness,  and  a  carbonate  of  magnesia,  of  nearly  equal  density  with 
that  formed  by  the  sesquicarbonate  of  ammonia,  was  lefl.  The 
residual  salts  were  then  calcined,  and  afterwards  allowed  to  re- 
main in  water  until  all  the  sulphate  of  soda  was  dissolved  out. 
The  magnesia,  when  washed,  was  found  to  be  of  the  required 
density. 

In  the  directions  of  the  Pharmacopceia,  the  carbonate  of  mag- 
nesia is  ordered  to  be  calcined  for  two  hours.  I  found  that  in 
half  an  hour,  at  a  good  bright  heat,  all  the  carbonic  acid  was 
expelled.  The  sulphate  of  magnesia  of  commerce  sometimes  con- 
tains a  very  small  quantity  of  a  persalt  of  iron;  which  quantity, 
however  small,  will  give  a  reddish  tinge  to  the  calcined  magnesia. 
This  may  be  got  rid  of  by  dissolving  the  sulphate  of  magnesia  in 
water,  and  adding  lime-water  until  the  colour  of  reddened  litmus 
paper  is  restored ;  the  solution  must  then  be  allowed  to  stand 
for  twenty- four  hours,  when  peroxide  of  iron,  and  any  excess 
of  lime  which  may  have  been  employed,  will  be  precipitated. 
The  most  delicate  test  that  can  be  employed  for  the  presence 
of  iron  is  the  ferrocyanide  of  potassium.  I  may,  perhaps,  also 
state,  that  I  have  found  the  sulphate  of  magnesia,  which  is  sold 
in  the  shops,  generally  adulterated  with  sulphate  of  soda,  and  that 
if  pure»  100  grains  of  it  ought  to  yield  16.2  of  calcined  magnesia. 

Craig's  Court,  10 th  March,  1844. 

Mr.  Phillips,  jun.  in  answer  to  a  question  from  Mr.  Fownes, 
said  the  sulphate  of  magnesia  was  decomposed  by  the  sesqui- 
carbonate of  ammonia,  and  carbonate  of  magnesia  thrown  down, 
after  boiling  the  solution  for  a  few  minutes. 

Dr.  Ure  observed,  that  Dr.WoUaston  had  adopted  this  method 
of  precipitating  magnesia,  and  had  described  a  process  for 
detecting  the  presence  of  magnesia,  which  was  founded  upon  it. 
With  reference  to  the  density  of  magnesia,  he  might  remark,  that 
some  years  ago  a  considerable  quantity  of  a  native  carbonate  of 
magnesia  was  brought  to  this  country  from  India,  which  was 
much  more  dense  than  that  prepared  artificially.  He  had  found 
from  some  experiments  on  different  kinds  of  magnesia,  that  they 
all  corresponded  in  composition,  which  was  confirmatory  of  the 
statement  in  Mr.  Fownes*s  paper. 

The  President  alluded  to  the  difficulty  that  was  often  felt  in  dis- 
pensing prescriptions,  to  determine  whether  the  heavy  or  the  light 
magnesia  ought  to  be  used.     Both  kinds  were  generally  kept  and 
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frequently  used  in  mediciae,  but  he  believed  there  was  no  uniform 
xule  adqpted  as  to  which  should  be. employed  when  carbonate  of 
magnesia  was  ordered  in  a  prescriptiont  and  the  difference  in  the 
appearance  of  a  mixture  or  powder  would  be  very  marked,  if 
prepared  in  one  instance  with  the  heavy,  and  in  another  with  the 
light.  Carbonate  of  magnesia  made  according  to  the  directions 
of  the  Pharmacopceia,  was,  he  believed,  denser  than  the  light 
magnesia  of  commerce,  and  yet  not  so  dense  as  Howard's  heavy 
magnesia.  It  was  difficult  to  say  therefore,  which  the  College 
would  wish  to  be  used. 

Mr.  Phillips,  jun.  thought  there  was  no  doubt  that,  accordiog 
to  the  present  Pharmacopceia,  carbonate  of  magnesia  signified 
the  light  kind,  and  this  opinion  was  confirmed  by  the  fact  that 
the  introduction  of  a  process  for  making  heavy  magnesia  into 
the  next  edition  of  the  Pharmacopoeia,  had  been  under  the  con- 
sideration of  the  College. 

Mr.  FowneSy  in  reference  to  the  statement  made  at  the  end  ot 
'Mr.  Phillips's  paper,  ihat  sulphate  of  magnesia  was  often  adul- 
terated with  sulphate  of  soda,  said   he  had  heard  a  similar 
statement  made  by  Mr.  Warrington  of  Apothecaries*  Hall,  at  a 
recent  meeting  of  the  Chemical  Society. 


The  President  drew  the  attention  of  the  meeting  to  a  speci- 
men of  copaiva,  which  was  on  the  table ;  together  with  some  of 
the  wood,  bark,  and  leaves  of  the  tree,  the  Copaiferatrapezefoliay 
from  which  it  had  been  extracted.  These  specimens  had  been 
presented  by  Mr.  Goodbarn,  a  member  of  the  Society,  who  wsb 
now  residing  at  Rio  de  Janeiro.  In  a  letter  sent  wiih  the  speci- 
mens, Mr.  Goodbarn  says, 

**  They  were  collected  by  myself  in  the  interior  of  the  province 
of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  about  four  days'  journey  from  the  city,  in  the 
district  of  Macahe,  from  primeval  forest.  The  tree  was  three  and 
a  half  feet  diameter,  from  which  the  specimen  of  the  bark  and 
outer  and  inner  wood  was  cut,  and  from  which  the  balsam 
exuded.  It  was  about  100  feet  bigh»  as  far  as  I  could  ascertain 
by  pacing  it  from  one  end  to  the  other,  when  down.  The  speci- 
mens were  taken  on  the  5th  of  July  last.  I  had  it  cut  down  on 
discovering  it,  by  some  natives  and  negroes,  who  accompanied 
me  for  the  purpose.  The  tree  is  not  prolific  of  balsam  so  far 
south  as  where  this  was  found,  although  it  abounds,  and  is 
valuable  for  its  wood,  which  is  almost  imperishable.  The  part  of 
the  country  where  it  is  most  prolific  of  balsam,  is  to  the  norths  on 
the  Amazon  river,  in  the  province  of  Para.  The  whole  of  this 
immense  tree  yielded  only  about  double  the  quantity  sent  in  the 
bottle  (twenty  ounces),  whereas  the  trees  to  the  north  yield  several 
gallons  at  the  proper  season.'' 


\ 
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As  pnbUihed  in  tlie  last  Utanber  of  the  JooniaL 
BT  THB  AUTHOR. 

F107.  Id  fig*  1»  p«  436,  the  scale  of  the  gas-meter,  A,  should 
hare  been  divided  into  100  parts,  instead  often  parts  con- 
taining only  six  subdivisions  each.  The  tube  D  may  also 
be  graduated,  and  may  contain  the  due  quantity  of  acid, 
for  the  purpose  either  of  alkalimetry  or  acidimetry;  and 
if  the  lower  orifice  be  capillary,  it  will  allow  none  of  its 
contents  to  flow  out,  till  the  cork  in  the  top  orifice  is 
loosened.  To  prevent  the  possibility  of  the  loss  of  any  gas, 
its  lower  end  should  be  covered  with  liquid. 

In  fig.  2,  p«  438,  such  a  tube  as  the  above,  JD,  see  fig.  7 
/  on  margin,  may  be  substituted  with  advantage  for  the 
funnel  B,  and  as  that  tube,  D,  may  be  made  of  such 
dimensions  as  to  contain  enough  of  acid  to  supersaturate 
the  bases  of  the  carbonates  in  the  phial  Ay  there  will  be 
no  necessity  for  a  separate  vessel  to  hold  the  decomposing 
acid.  Thus  the  apparatus  becomes  very  light,  conve- 
nient, and  may  be  placed  in  the  small  scale  of  a  fine 
balance;  whereas  this  twin  matrasses  of  Drs.  Fresenius 
and  Will,  fig.  5,  p.  442,  as  furnished  by  Mr.  Bullock, 
require  a  very  large  pan  or  scale  to  stand  in.  I  flatter  myself 
that  the  instrument,  fig.  2.  so  mounted,  will  be  found  an  accepts 
able  present  to  Practical  Chemists,  and  that  it  will  enable  theoa 
Tcadily  to  examine,  not  only  carbonates,  but  also  manganese  and 
bleaching  substances,  with  great  precision,  by  the  weight  of  car- 
bonic acid  disengaged,  on  the  principles  explained  in  my 
Lecture. 

Into  the  twin  globe  apparatus,  fig.  3,  p.  439,  after  the  sul* 
phuric  acid  is  poured  into  6,  a  little  water  should  be  poured 
into  C,  before  the  carbonate  is  introduced  into  the  latter.  By 
this  means  the  capillary  throat  of  the  tube  under  A,  will  not  be 
apt  to  get  choked  with  concrete  salt. 
JlfarcA20,  1844. 

The  following  quotations  are  from  the  work  of  Drs.  Fresenius 
and  Will,  as  edited  by  Mr.  Bullock  for  the  English  reader;  an 
accurate  comparison  may  thus  be  made  between  the  relative  utility 
of  their  methods  and  mine  to  the  practice  of  ordinary  operators. 

"Section  xxxiv.  Examination  of  Manganese :  having  at  the  eame  time 
regard  to  the  Amount  of  Acid  required  for  its  complete  Decomposition.  — ''  We 
hare  stated,  at  section  30,  that  it  is  not  a  matter  of  indifference  with 
z^;ajrd  to  the  amount  of  acid  employed  in  the  production  of  chlorine  from 
mantranese,  what  are  the  minerals  whioh  this  substance  contains  in  admii> 
tore  with  the  peroxide.  The  following  modification  of  our  method  will  give 
the  most  correct  information  on  this  point : 
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"  SnlphvHc  acid  of  coxmnetoe  is  taken,  and  its  amonnt  of  aiihydioiu  acid 
detennined,  as  directed  at  section  26,  or  by  means  of  an  accurate  hydro- 
meter. 'Of  this  sulphuric  ucid  as  much  is  weighed  into  A  fig.  5  (sketch,  page 
16),  as  to  giye  an  amount  of  5.47  grammes  of  anhydrous  acid. 

**  The  following  tab)e  will  show  the  amount  which  ought  to  be  taken,  ac* 
cordmg  to  the  rarious  d^ree  of  concentration  of  the  add: 


Anoant  to 

Amount  to 

Speciflcweight 

amoaat  of 

be  used  for 

Specific  Weight 

amount  of 

beuMdfor 

found. 

Anhydrous 

the  exami- 

found. 

Anhydrous 

the  exami- 

Acid found. 

nation. 

Acid  found. 

nation. 

1.8485 

81.54 

€.708 

1.8336 

76.65 

7.136 

1.8480 

81.13 

6.742 

1.8313 

76.24 

7.174 

J. 8475 

80.72 

6.776 

1.8290 

75.83 

7.213 

1.8467 

80.31 

6.811 

1.8261 

75.42 

7.252 

1.8460 

79.90 

6.846 

1.8233 

75.02 

7.J91 

1.8449 

79.49 

6.881 

1.8206 

74.61 

7.331 

1.8439 

79.09 

6.916 

1.8179 

74.20 

7.371 

1.8424 

78.68 

6.951 

1.8147 

73.79 

7.412 

1.8410 

78.28 

6.987 

1.8115 

73.39 

7.453 

1.8393 

77.84 

7.027 

1.8079 

72.97 

7.495 

1.8376 

77.40 

7.067 

1.8043 

72.57 

7.537 

1.8356 

77.02 

7.101 

"As  much  water  is  then  poured  into  .4  as  will  fill  the  flask  to  about  one- 
foorth ;  and,  lastly,  from  6.5  to  7  grammes  of  neutral  oxalate  of  potash,  or 
from  5.5  to  6  grammes  of  neutral  oxalate  of  soda,  are  added :  2.98  grammes 
of  the  (finely  pounded)  manganese  to  be  exammed,  are  then  weighed— (the 
manganese  must  have  been  previously  tested  for  carbonate  alkaline  earttaa : 
-compare  this  section  at  the  end)  —  into  a  small  glass  tube,  such  as  used  in 
acidimetry,  and  described  in  section  25.  About  the  same  quantity  of  pax« 
pyrolusite  ♦,  in  powder,  is  then  put  into  another  similar  tube.  The  tube^ 
with  the  manganese  to  be  examined,  is  then  suspended  in  A  (fig.  5),  as 
ascribed  at  section  26,  and  the  apparatus  prepared,  as  directed  at  section  8. 
The  apparatus  is  then  placed  on  one  scale  of  a  balance,  together  with  the 
other  little  tube  containing  the  pyrosulite,  and  exactly  weighed. 

••  The  cork  of  X  is  then  somewhat  raised  to  allow  the  little  tube  with  the 
man^ese  to  fall  into  the  flask.  The  evolution  of  carbonic  add  commences 
immediately,  and  continues  until  all  the  manganese  is  decomposed.  When 
the  operation  begins  to  get  on  more  slowly,  the  flask  A  is  placed  in  bdling 
water,  and  allowed  to  remain  there  until  no  more  bubbles  appear.  The 
little  wax-stopper  is  then  removed  f  from  a,  the  flask  A  taken  out  of  the  hot 
iroter,  and  suction  applied  to  d,  until  the  sucked  air  tastes  no  longer  of  car- 
bonic acid.  The  apparatus,  after  havmg  been  allowed  to  cool,  is  wii^  dry  and 
replaced  in  the  original  scale,  where  the  little  tube  with  the  pyraulite  stOl 
remams;  weights  are  then  substituted  for  the  loss  of  carbonic  add.  The  num- 

♦  "  Any  variety  of  pyrolusite  will  serve  this  purpose,  provided  it  be  fiee 
irom  other  manganese  ores.  If  it  contains  heavy  spar,  it  may  be  empkyed 
directly  J  but  should  it  contain  alumina  or  lime,  it  must  be  treated  first 
with  dilute  nitric  add,  at  a  gentle  heat,  until  aU  soluble  parts  have  been 
dissolved ;  it  is  then  washed  and  dried.  ArtifidaUy  prepared,  hydrated 
peroxide  of  manganese  may  be  substituted  for  pyrolusite. 

t "  This  must  of  necessity  be  done  whUe  the  flask  is  still  standing  in  the 
not  water,  or  else  the  sulphuric  acid  will  recede  upon  the  apparatus  bdnff 
removed  from  the  hot  water." 
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ber  of  oentigrainmeB  reqiured,  divided  by  three,  directlyindicatefl  the  per  ceat- 
age  amount  of  peroxide  of  manganese  (vide  section  32).  The  centigrammefl 
substituted  for  the  loss  of  carbonic  acia  are  then  remoyed  from  the  balance, 
and  the  little  tube  with  the  pyrosulite  is  thrown  into  A.  (The  little  wax- 
stopper  must  of  course  preyiously  be  replaced  on  a).  If  no  fresh  eyolutioa 
of  carbonic  acid  takes  place,  the  manganese  examined  consists  of  pure  pyro- 
aulite,  and  the  experiment  is  at  an  end.  But  should  a  fresh  eyolntion  of 
carbonic  add  take  place,  the  operation  must  be  further  conducted  and  brought 
to  a  close,  exactly  as  just  stated  (vide  supra).  The  apparatus  is  then  re- 
placed on  the  balance,  with  an  additional  weight  of  three  gxummes  on  the 
same  scale.  If  this  is  sufficient  to  restore  a  perfect  equilibrium,  no  loss  of 
add  has  taken  place  :  the  manganese,  indeed,  contains  other  matters  in  ad- 
mixture, but  only  such  as  do  not  consume  any  add.  But  if  the  scale  witii 
the  apparatus  sinks,  this  is  a  certain  sign  that  a  portion  of  the  add  has  been 
lost  by  combining  with  the  oxides  whicdi  the  manganese  under  examination 
contains.  The  number  of  centigrammes  required  to  restore  the  perfect 
equilibrium  of  the  balance,  multiplied  by  0.6114,  immediately  indicates  how 
much  anhydrous  sulphuric  add  has  been  wasted  in  the  ^composition  of 
100  parts  of  the  manganese  under  examination.  The  same  number,  multi- 
plied by  0.333,  indicates  the  amount  of  add  wasted  in  every  100  parts  of 
sulphuric  add  employed  for  the  decomposition  of  the  manganese  in  question. 
The  same  number,  multiplied  by  0.5552,  indicates  how  much  anhydroiis 
hydrochloric  add  would  be  wastei  in  the  decomposition  of  100  parts  of  the 
manganese.  The  same  number,  multiplied  by  0.333,  indicates  also  how  much 
add  would  be  wasted  in  every  100  parts  of  hydrochloric  add  employed  for 
the  decomposition  of  the  manganese. 

**  These  figures  result  from  the  following  equations: 
"L  275  (eq.  of  carbonic  acid)  :  501  (eq.  of  sulphuric  add)  =  the  carbonic 

add  obtained  iiitni»  (in  proportion  to  the  sulphuric  add  used)  :  x, 
X  =  this  carbonic  add  X  |H*  ^  ^-  X  1-822. 
"  Thus,  the  number  obtained  for  x  Indicates  the  amount  of  sulphuric  add 
corresponding  to  the  amount  of  carbonic  add  obtained  ndnvs. 

^IL  2.98  of  manganese  :  100  =  x  of  equation  I.  :  x. 
xssxofl.  X  ^ue.  X  0.33557. 

HThe  x  of  the  first  equation  teUs  us  how  much  sulphuric  add  has  been 
wasted  without  contributing  to  the  decomposition  of  2.98  grammes  of  the 
manganese ;  the  x  of  the  second  equation  tells  us  the  same  for  100  parts  of 
manganese. 

*^  If,  therefore,  the  amount  of  carbonic  add  obtained  mmiM,  be  directly 
multiplied  by  the  product  of  i^e  quotients  of  L  and  IL 

1.822  and  033557, 
a.  e.  with  0.61141  (the  number  given  above),  the  amount  of  anhydrous  sul- 
j>huric  add  wasted  in  the  decomposition  of  every  100  parts  of  mangaiiese» 
will  immediatdy  be  found. 

'*  ni.  5.47  (the  amount  of  sulphuric  add  used): 
100  is:  the  X  of  I.  :  *. 
«  =  the  X  of  I.  X  ^,  u  «.  X  0.18282. 

"Of5.47of  sulphuric  add,  the  f  of  L  has  been  wasted,  100  correspODds 
to  the  X  of  ni. 

**  The  X  of  m.  is,  therefore,  found  directly  by  multiplying  the  amount  of 
carbonic  acid  obtained  minus  with  the  product  of  the  quotients,  1.822  and 
0.18282,  I.  e,  =  0.33301. 

**  The  figures  for  hydrochloric  add  are  found  in  the  same  manner  ^4.967 
of  hydrochloric  add  must  be  taken  instead  of  5.47  of  the  sulphuric  add)."* 

•  New  Methods  of  Alkalimetry,  and  of  determining  the  Commercial  Value  of 
Acids  and  Manganese,  By  Drs.  C.  B.  Eresenius  and  H.  Will.  Edited  l^ 
J.  Lloyd  Bullock.    Pp.  123—128. 
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Were  it  not  that  my  example  may  afford  a  hint  to  such  of  the 
Members  and  Associates  of  the  Pharhacbutical  Society,  as 
may  feel  inclined  to  offer  contributions  for  the  advancement  of 
Pharmacy,  the  reply  which  I  have  to  submit,  in  answer  to  Mr.  B. 
Phillips,  would  be  comprised  in  one  line,  and  that  line  would 

froperly  come  under  the  list  o( errata  in  the  Journal  of  this  month; 
have,  in  truth,  been  much  disposed  to  adopt  such  a  course, 
.because  I  am  fully  aware  how  uninteresting  to  readers  generally, 
and  how  injurious  to  the  best  interests  of  the  Society  especially, 
the  introduction  of  personal  controversy  and  recrimmation  must 
be  in  a  Journal,  whose  object  is,  by  eliciting  truth,  to  raise  the 
position  of  those  who  devote  their  time  to  a  perusal  of  its  contents. 
.A  reviewer  of  this  work,  in  the  Spectator^  justly  remarked,  that 
the  personal  discussions  which  usually  pervade  medical  periodicals, 
have  often  reduced  them  to  the  lowest  grade  of  literature.  For 
these  reasons,  I  should  have  preferred  confining  my  answer  to 
Mr.  Phillips,  as  I  before  stated,  to  one  line,  but  that  I  believe  the 
conclusions  to  be  derived  from  certain  papers,  with  which  my  name 
lias  been  associated,  admit  of  a  practical  application. 

I  lately  urged  Objections  to  certain  formulse  of  the  Pharma- 
copoeia Londinensis,as being  vague  and  inaccurate;  challenged  the 
Chemistry  of  the  authors;  and  endeavoured,  by  the  examples  I 
adduced,  to  show,  that  certain  indications  as  to  the  mode  of  pro- 
ceeding, were  founded  on  a  misconception  of  the  properties  of  the 
'persalts  of  iron.  What  followed  ?  My  objections  remam  uni^ 
futed;  indeed,  they  are  indirectly  admitted,  by  the  sugges- 
tion of  an  imperfect  remedy;*  whilst  an  error,  arising  from 
an  incorrect  copy  of  my  formula,  having  been  furnished  to  the 

Krinter  (and  I  may  here  remark,  that  I  was  not  so  fortunate  as  to 
e  honoured  with  a  revision  of  the  proof  sheets),  enables  those,  to 
whom  my  strictures  apply,  to  enjoy  a  triumphant  attack,  unan- 
swerable for  a  month. 

My  reply  to  Mr.  Phillips  will  be  brief  and  not  uncourteous. 

*  Mr.  Phillips  now  suggests,  with  a  view  to  obviate  the  objections  which  J 
have  urged  against  the  formula  for  preparing  the  Ferri  sesquioxydum  of  the 
Pharmacopoeia  Iiondincnsis,  that  the  addition  of  nitric  acid  to  the  solution  of 
sulphate  of  iron,  will  convert  it  into  a  peroxide.  The  Phannacopceia  Itoor 
dinensis  was  published  in  1836 ;  and  in  I84i,  Mr.  Phillips  suggests  tJiis 
imperfect  remedy:  for  I  find,  by  adding  nitric  acid  to  such  a  solution,  thflve 
IS  produced  a  precipitate  of  basic  sulphate  of  the  peroxide.  Now,  the  direc- 
tions are, "  to  use  the  solution  ;"  it  follows,  then,  that  this  precipitate  w31 
lie  ezclnded  from  the  field  of  action,  for  it  is  not  taken  up  by  a  further  addi- 
tion of  nitric  odd  in  ezoess.    Is  this— 4ee{  motogprcDsiat  coaqfonerejiuctus. 
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Let  bim  and  the  reader  insert  the  figure  1  after  the  deoimal  point 
where  the  sp.  gr.  of  the  muriatic  acid  to  be  used  is  indicated, 
tliat  isy  let  sp.  gr.  1.116  be  substituted  for  specific  gravity  1.1 69 
and  all  Mr.  Phillips's  objections  vanish*  Having  done  this,  it 
Temaios  for  him  to  explain  away,  or  to  remedy  the  vagueness  and 
inaccuracy  which  I  have  pointed  out,  and  I  trust  we  shall  yet 
be  favoured  with  Mr.  Phillips's  observations  on  the  criticisms 
contained  in  a  former  paper. 

Having  thus  summarily  disposed  of  the  critique  on  my  new 
process,  I  would  lemind  the  author,  that  in  his  hurry,  he  hm 
twice  misquoted  me.  He  twice  states,  that  I  ^'  strongly  recommend 
the  process"  whose  details  he  would  fain  ridicule.  This,  I  hai« 
not  done,  I  strongly  recommend  the  solution  of  a  certain  fixed  - 
quantity  of  sublimed  perchloride  of  iron,  in  a  definite  propor- 
tion of  rectified  spirits  of  wine,  in  order  to  make  the  tinct.  ferri 
sesquichloridi,"  and  proceed  to  add,  '*  for  my  own  part,  I  have 
devised  a  formula,"  &c.  &c.  &c.,  giving  the  result  of  my  labours. 
Thus  much  for  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Phillips,  now  for  tlie  moral 
I  am  anxious  to  impress  on  future  Correspondents  of  this  Journal.; 
if  they  seek  to  benefit  their  craft,  they  must  endure  one  of  two 
evils,  either  content  themselves  with  mere  criticism,  and  carefully 
abstain  from  any  practical  elucidation  of  the  subject,  or  should 
they  inadvertently  indulge  in  a  suggestion,  let  them  be  prepared 
to  encounter,  not  a  discussion  of  the  pith  of  the  subject,  but  a 
mere  attack  upon  their  skill  as  inventors. 


FORMULiE  FOR  IODIDE  OF  IRON,  AND  FOR  PIUS 
OF  IODIDE  OF  IRON. 

BY  MESSRS.  T.  AND  H.  SMITH,  EDINBURGH. 

In  the  first  volume  of  the  Edinburgh  and  London  Journal  q/* 
Medical  and  Surgical  Science^  we  gave  a  process  for  the  prepa- 
ration of  the  iodide  of  iron,  which  obtained  a  place  in  the  Edit^ 
burgh  Pharmacopoeia.  Since  that  time  we  have  adopted  another 
plan  which  is  more  speedy  and  simple,  as  well  as  incomparably 
more  effective  in  obviating  the  decomposition  of  the  compound. 

The  iodide  of  iron,  like  most  of  the  other  compounds  of  this  metal, 
which  contain  in  an  equivalent  one  equivalent  of  the  negative 
element,  is,  in  an  eminent  degree,  characterized  by  its  tendency, 
under  the  influence  of  air  and  moisture,  to  undergo  decomposi- 
tion, a  soluble  compound  with  an  excess  of  the  negative  element 
being  produced  at  the  same  time  with  an  insoluble  basic  com- 
pound. 

In  our  former  method  for  preparing  the  iodide,  although  every 
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precaution  that  we  could  think  of  for  the  exclusion  of  the  air 
was  adopted,  yet^  as  an  open  dish  was  used,  decomposition  to  a 
-considerable  extent  could  not  be  avoided,  however  unwearied  the 
care  and  attention  of  the  operator. 

According  to  our  new  plan,  we  make  a  solution  of  iodide  of 
iron  in  a  Florence  flask,  with  six  drachms  of  pure  iron  filings,  two 
ounces  and  a  quarter  of  iodine,  and  four  and  a  half  ounces  of 
cold  distilled  water.  After  boiling  till  the  liquid  loses  its  daik 
colour,  we  filter  rapidly  into  another  clean  flask,  and,  without 
delay,  place  the  flask  over  the  flame  of  a  spirit  lamp,  or  gas 
burner,  and  evaporate  the  liquid  at  a  boiling  heat.  The  ebullition 
may  be  allowed  to  proceed  with  very  little  attention  for  a  consi- 
derable period,  but  when  the  liquid  passes  from  a  green  shade 
into  black,  close  attention  becomes  then  necessary,  as  the  process 
now  approaches  very  near  to  its  close. 

We  can  obtain  the  compound  in  two  states ;  either  as  a  crys- 
tallized hydrate,  or  in  an  amorphous  anhydrous  form.  To  obtain 
it  in  the  first  form,  an  iron-wire  or  a  glass-rod  must  be  dipped 
into  the  liquid  in  the  flask  at  short  intervals,  till,  on  removal  and 
cooling,  the  iodide  forms  a  dry  and  hard  crust. 

When  the  evaporation  has  reached  this  point,  on  removal  from 
the  heat,  the  fused  iodide  crystallizes  on  cooling.  To  get  the 
iodide  in  the  anhydrous  state,  the  evaporation  must  be  carried 
still  further.  The  period  for  bringing  the  application  of  heat  to  a 
close  can  very  readily  be  judged  of  by  occasionally  placing  a  piece 
of  cold  glass  over  the  mouth  of  the  flask,  and  removing  the  heat 
when  moisture  ceases  to  be  condensed  on  the  glass.  A  pure  an- 
hydrous spongy  protiodide  will  then  be  found  in  the  flask,  as 
during  the  whole  operation  the  flask  is  filled  with  a  body  of  steam 
continually  given  off  by  the  liquid,  the  atmospheric  air  is  com- 
pletely excluded  to  the  very  last.  We  have  also  proved  by  the 
test  of  starch-paper,  that  no  free  iodine  is  given  off  from  the  be- 
ginning to  the  end  of  the  process. 

We  now  remove  the  iodide  by  breaking  the  flask,  and  bruising 
-the  compound  coarsely  in  a  warm  dry  mortar,  and  enclosing  it 
without  the  slightest  delay  in  small  well-corked  bottles.  If  the 
process  has  been  correctly  managed,  the  iodide  will  dissolve  in 
distilled  water,  giving  a  nearly  colourless  solution,  or  at  least  one 
having  merely  a  slightly  greenish  and  not  a  red  tinge.  It  is  not 
quite  correct  to  term  it  completely  soluble,  as  there  is  a  minute 
trace  of  insoluble  matter  left,  being  no  doubt  produced  by  a  slight 
decomposition  of  the  iodide  occurring  during  filtration,  but  this 
will  be  in  proportion  less  to  the  same  extent  as  the  care  has  been 
^eaier. 

It  is  unlikely  that  we  should  have  deemed  it  necessary  to  write 
On  this  process,  unless  as  an  essential  step  in  the  formula  for  the 
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preparation  of  the  pills  of  the  iodide  of  iron*  which  it  is  the 
object  of  this  paper  to  communicate,  for  the  strong  reason  that,, 
however  correctly  .the  iodide  of  iron  in  its  usual  shape  may  be 
prepared,  it  can  scarcely  be  preserved  from  decomposition  beyond 
a  very  limited  period. 

In  the  syrup,  we  (possess  a  preparation  of  the  iodide  of  iron 
with  every  character  which  can  be  desiredin  a  liquid  form  of  the 
medicine,  and  especially  valuable  for  its  elegance  and  little 
liability  to  change* ;  but  a  solid  preparation  with  these  characters, 
we  were  unable  to  supply  the  Physician  with  in  cases  where  he 
considered  such  a  preparation  suitable.  To  fill  up  such  an 
obvious  want,  the  formula  for  the  pills  of  the  iodide  of  iron  is 
given,  and  we  have  not  the  smallest  doubt,  that  the  saccharine 
matter  entering  so  largely  into  their  composition,  will  be  at 

*  A  Tory  interesting  point  of  specnlation  is  involyed  in  the  changes  that 
occur  in  syrap  of  io<£de  of  iron,  when  left  exposed  to  the  air.  The  liquid, 
ftom  heing  aunoet  colourless,  takes  on  unceasingly  a  deeper  and  deeper 
■hade  of  hiown,  till  at  the  end  of  two  or  three  weeks  it  has  become  of  a  deep 
zeddish-brown  colour,  but  perfectly  dear,  and  without  any  precipitate. 

Now,  by  what  means  is  the  iron  held  in  solution  ?  In  the  aqueous  solutioii 
it  subsides  as  a  brown  precipitate,  firom  the  absence  of  any  add  or  other  body 
capable  of  holding  it  in  solution.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  same 
deoomposition  occurs  in  the  syrup ;  but  the  peroxide  formed  is  kept  in  so- 
lution dther  by  the  sugar  itsdf,  or  in  all  likcdihood  by  some  acid,  resulting 
from  a  change  in  the  arrangement  of  the  dements  of  the  sugar,  perhaps,  with, 
the  assistance  of  oxygen  from  the  atmosphere. 

The  simple  reTation  existing  in  the  composition  of  cane-sugar  and  acetic 
add,  whlc£,  in  fku^,  differ  in  nothing  except  the  grouping  of  their  elements, 
as  they  have  the  yery  same  per  oentage  compositiM),  might  suggest  the 
question,  whether  this  add  may  not  be  formed,  thus, 

1  eq.  Cane-sugar,  C12  H9  0»  ss  S  eq.  Acet  add,  Cis  Ha  O9  ? 

Again,  by  the  absorption  of  oxygen  from  the  air,  formic  and  oxalic  adds 
may  be  produced.  The  following  equation  will  show,  that  by  the  aid  of 
12  eq.  oxygen,  6  eq.  of  formic  add,  and  3  eq.  water,  may  result  fh>m  1  eq* 
cane-sugar: 

1  eq.  Cane«]gar,  Cu  H9  O9  1       f  6  eq.  Formic  add=Ci3  H,  Oia 
+  O12 1 «_  J  3  eq.  Water =      Hs  O3 


;H 


CuHqOiiJ       I  O'HbW 

Again,  with  18  equiyalents  of  oxygen,  6  equivalents  of  oxalic  add  may  be 
forn^  thus, 

1  eq.  Cane-sugar,  Cu  Ha  0»  1      fG  eq.OxallcaddasCu       O19 
+  Owl^^JOeq.Water =s       HjO* 


Ireeq. 


CisHsOziJ      I  C»H9  0n 

Whether  any  or  all  of  these  adds  are  produced,  or  the  oxide  of  iron  be  re- 
tained in  sohinon  by  ^e  mere  solvent  action  of  the  undianged  sugar,  can 
only  be  learned  by  a  searching  investigation,  and  this,  in  the  hands  of  a  Che- 
mist enjoying  the  necessary  laiowledge  and  leisure,  would  undoubtedly  lead 
to  interesting  results. 
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effectual  in  preventing  decomposition  of  the  iodide^  as  it  is  in  the 
analogous  preparation  of  the  syrup. 

For  preparing  the  pills,  we  powder  the  anhydrous  iodide  as  soon 
as  it  is  taken  from  the  flask,  in  an  iron  mortar»  and  then,without  the 
delay  of  an  instant,  incorporate  it  correctly  with  twice  its  weight 
of  pure  refined  sugar  in  powder,  and  with  as  little  delay  we  beat 
up  the  mixed  powders  with  as  much  honey  as  may  be  necessary 
to  form  a  very  firm  mass,  which,  by  following  these  direction^ 
will  contain  one  quarter  of  its  weight  of  iodide  of  iron,  so  that 
by  rolling  it  into  four  grain  pills,  each  will  contain  exactly  one 
grain. 

The  mass  is  uniform,  firm,  adhesive,  also  rolls  out  well;  but 
containing  so  highly  deliquescent  a  compound  as  the  iodide  of 
iron,  it  will  not  bear  exposure.  For  this  reason,  the  pills  require 
to  be  kept  in  well-corked  bottles,  they  have  also  to  a  certain  extent 
another  undesirable  property,  that  of  losing  their  round  form, 
and  falling  flat.  To  remedy  this,  we  would  recommend  that  they 
should  be  put  into  shallow  bottles,  in  layers  alternating  with  some 
vegetable  powder.  Magnesia  would  be  improper  for  this  purpose, 
or  as  a  covering  for  the  pills,  as  decomposition  of  the  iodide 
would  undoubtedly  in  a  certain  degree  be  produced.  As  another 
method  of  remedying  this  fault,  we  might  suggest  that  they  be 
beat  up  in  a  hot  iron  mortar,  and  in  this  way  less  honey  would  be 
feqtiired,  but  in  rolling  them  out,  it  would  be  necessary  to  place 
the  mass  on  a  dish  floating  on  hot  water,  so  that  by  the  heat  it 
would  be  kept  in  a  state  fit  for  rolling.  By  proceeding  in  thn 
way,  the  pills  would  be  much  firmer  and  less  liable  to  lose  their 
shape.  They  dissolve  completely  in  water,  and  some  of  them 
that  had  been  kept  in  a  pill  box  for  weeks,  although  completely 
deliquesced,  showed  this  character  in  complete  perfection,  a  proof 
of  the  preservative  power  of  the  saccharine  matter. 


ON  T»E  PREPARATION  OF  ETH^r. 

Ik  compliance  with  the  desire  of  some  of  our  readers,  we 
proceed  to  give  the  following  details  from  the  notes  of  Mr. 
Redwood's  lecture  on  the  above  subject,  delivered  at  the  house 
of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society,  December,  1843: — 

Ether  is  obtained  from  alcohol  or  spirit  of  wine,  as  the  result 
of  a  decomposition,  which  may  be  effected  under  certain  circum- 
stances^ by  several  bodies  di£Eering  widely  in  their  chemical 
characters. 

The  composition  of  alcohol  is  C,  H^O,  while  that  of  ether  is 
C4  Hb  O,  two  atoms  of  alcohol  therefore,  C4  H,  O,,  contain  the 
elements  of  one  atom  of  ether,  C|  H5  O,  and  one  atom  of  water, 
H  0.    Thus  alcohol  may  be  considered  a  hydrate  of  ether,  and 
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the  preparation  of  ether  consists  in  separatbg  this  chemically 
combined  water. 

Some  Chemists  consider  with  Mitscherlich,  that  the  Q  H^  O 
which  in  alcohol  is  combined  with  the  elements  of  water,  has  a 
difierent  constitution  or  atomic  arrangement  from  the  C4  H5  O 
which  constitutes  ether  in  its  isolated  state.  To  the  former  of 
these  isomeric  compounds  they  apply  the  name  oxide  of  ethule, 
and  to  the  latter  ether,  so  that  alcohol  would  thus  be  a  hydrate 
of  oxide  of  ethule. 

Others,  again,  ascribe  a  still  different  constitution  to  ether, 
and  consider  it  a  compound  of  defiant  gas,  C4  H«,  or  some  body 
isomeric  with  this,  and  water  H  O ;  thus  acconling  to  this  view, 
ether  would  be  a  hydrate  of  C4  H«,  and  alcohol  a  hydrate  of 
ether.  This  view  of  the  constitution  of  ether  was  entertained 
previous  to  the  adoption  of  the  other. 

Spirit  of  wine  is  a  mixture  of  alcohol  and  water,  and  the 
rectification  of  spirit  consists  in  the  separation  of  the  latter, 
which  by  means  of  caustic  lime  or  chloride  of  calcium,  may  be 
completely  accomplished,  the  alcohol  being  thus  obtained  pure. 
But  the  means  employed  for  the  rectification  of  spirit,  will  not 
effect  the  production  of  ether  by  separating  the  combined  water 
which  the  alcohol  contains. 

Ether  is  usually  obtained  by  mixing  together  oil  of  vitriol  and 
spirit  of  wine,  and  submitting  the  mixture  te  distillation.  This 
is  essentially  the  modenof  proceeding  that  has  been  adopted  for 
obtaining  it,  ever  since  its  first  discovery.  It  was  at  one  time 
considered,  that  oil  of  vitriol  having  a  strong  affinity  for  water, 
merely  took  the  combined  water  of  £e  alcohol,  and  set  the  ether 
free,  in  the  same  way  that  chloride  of  calcium  or  quick  lime 
takes  the  water  from  spirit  of  wine,  and  sets  the  alcohol  free,  but 
this  opinion  is  no  longer  entertained  by  Chemists. 

The  production  of  ether  from  the  action  of  oil  of  vitriol  on 
alcohol,  takes  place  only  when  these  are  mixed  in  certain  pro- 
portions, and  at  certain  temperatures. 

If  we  submit  to  distillation  a  mixture  of 
I  part  spirit  and  1  part  oil  of  vitriol,  ether  is  produced. 
1  «  2J  •<  oil  of  wine      " 

1  "  6  "  olefiantgas    " 

The  proportions  then  in  which  the  ingredients  are  mixed, 
modify  the  nature  of  the  product. 

If  we  examine  into  the  phenomena  attending  the  distillation 
in  each  of  these  cases,  it  will  be  found  that  ebullition  takes 
place  at  a  different  temperature  in  each.  This  arises  from  the 
fact  that  oil  of  vitriol  requires  a  high  temperature,  620^,  to  make 
it  enter  into  ebullition,  while  spirit  boils  at  a  mueh  lower  tem- 
perature, about  180^,  and  a  mixture  of  the  two  will  boil  at  an 
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intermediate  point,  depending  upon  the  proportion  of  the 
ingredients. 

It  is  found  that  ether  is  only  produced  when  the  temperature 
of  the  boih'ng  mixture  is  at  a  point  not  far  from  280°.  If  the 
mixture  boils  at  a  temperature  much  below  this,  no  ether  will  be 
produced,  but  spirit  of  wine  will  distil  over.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  mixture  boils  at  a  temperature  much  above  280^,  there 
will  be  little  or  no  ether  formed,  but  oil  of  wine,  or  olifiant  gas, 
or  both,  according  to  the  temperature. 

To  produce  ether  abundantly  and  economically,  the  mixture 
of  spirit  of  wine  and  oil  of  vitriol  must  be  kept  in  such  propor- 
tions that  it  will  boil  at  about  280°. 

The  continuous  process  for  the  production  of  ether  consists  in 
an  arrangement  for  preserving  the  boiling  point  of  the  mixture 
always  the  same.  The  subjoined  woodcut  represents  the  appa- 
ratus which  I  employ  for  the  purpose,  and  which  is  convenient 
from  its  occupying  little  space. 
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A  mixture  of  five  fluid  ounces  of  oil  of  vitriol  and  six  fluid 
ounces  of  rectified  spirit  is  introduced  into  the  wide-mouthed  flask 
a,  the  capacity  of  which  is  equal  to  about  double  this  quantity. 
The  mouth  of  the  flask  is  fitted  with  a  cork,  through  which  passes 
a  glass  tube  b,  three-eighths  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  twice  bent  at 
right  angles,  and  communicating  with  the  refrigerator  c.  Another 
tube,  df  of  much  smaller  diameter,  terminates  at  one  end  about 
a  quarter  of  an  inch  above  the  surface  of  the  liquid  in  the  flask, 
and  is  joined  at  the  other  end  by  means  of  a  caouchouc  adapter 
to  the  pewter  tube  and  stopcock  e,  by  which  a  regulated  current 
of  rectified  spirit  may  be  allowed  to  run  from  the  bottle/ into  the 
flask.  A  thermometer  g  dips  into  the  liquid  in  the  flask.  The 
flask  is  placed  in  a  small  iron-pot  h,  fitting  on  to  the  top  of  a 
gas-furnace, ».  The  bottom  of  the  pot  is  covered  to  the  depth  of 
about  two  inches  with  fusible  metal,  on  which  the  flask  rests ;  and 
above  this,  the  upper  part  of  the  pot  around  the  flask  is  filled 
with  iron  scales,  obtained  from  a  blacksmith's  forge,  and  which 
are  previously  reduced  to  coarse  powder.  This  forms  a  good  con- 
ducting medium  for  the  heat,  so  that  the  temperature  may  be 
regulated  with  great  precision,  by  means  of  a  rose  gas-burner, 
placed  within  the  furnace.  Tlie  refrigerator  consists  of  a  glass 
cylinder,  about  three  and  a  half  inches  in  diameter  and  eighteen 
inches  long,  with  a  perforated  cork  accurately  fitted  to  each  end, 
through  which  passes  a  glass  tube,  about  three-quarters  of  an 
inch  in  diameter  and  twenty-four  inches  long.  By  means  of  a 
small  bent  tube-funnel  m,  terminating  at  the  bottom  of  the  space 
between  the  inner  tube  and  the  outer  cylinder  of  the  refrigerator, 
a  current  of  cold  water  is  constantly  supplied  from  the  copper 
vessel  A,  while  the  heated  water  passes  off  by  means  of  a  small 
bent  tube  n  from  the  top.  The  lower  end  Of  the  tube  of  the  refri- 
gerator is  loosely  fitted  into  the  mouth  of  a  bottle  /,  intended  to 
receive  the  distilled  products. 

The  apparatus  being  charged  and  connected,  the  contents  of 
the  flask  are  heated  until  ebullition  commences,  when  the  ther- 
mometer will  indicate  a  temperature  of  about  280^.  Ether  will 
now  be  formed ;  which,  passing  in  the  form  of  vapour,  through 
the  tube  b,  will  be  condensed  in  the  refrigerator,  and  collected  in 
the  bottle  L  When  the  ether  begins  to  distil  over,  fresh  spirit 
must  be  allowed  to  pass  into  the  flask  from  the  bottle/,  continu- 
ously ;  and  the  quantity  thus  supplied  must  be  exactly  equal  to 
the  amount  of  liquid  distilled  over,  so  that  the  contents  of  the 
flask  may  always  remain  at  the  same  height ;  while,  at  the  same 
time,  the  temperature  must  be  maintained  as  nearly  as  possible 
at  280^. 

By  carefully  operating  in  this  way,  the  same  portion  of  oil  of 
vitriol  will  serve  to  produce  ether  from  a  very  large  quantity  of 
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spirit  Thtt  action  of  the  oil  of  vitriol  consists  in  d^onposing  the 
sucoholy  and  resolving  it  into  ether  and  water,  which  distil  over 
together,  while  the  oil  of  vitriol  remains  in  the  flask. 

We  are  indebted  to  the  late  Mn  Hennel,  of  Apothecaries'  HaU| 
for  some  important  discoveries^  with  reference  to  the  reactions 
which  take  place  in  this  process.  He  found  that  on  mixing 
oil  of  vitriol  and  spirit  of  wine,  in  the  proportions  fqn  making 
ether,  and  heating  the  mixture  to  the  boiling  point,  nearly  one* 
half  of  the  oil  of  vitriol  lost  its  power  of  precipitating  baryta,  or 
kad,  or  lime,  from  the  soluble  salts  of  these  bases. 

It  was  evident,  therefore,  that  a  great  part  of  the  sulphurie 
acid  in  the  mixture  was  already  combined  with  some  base,  and  a 
compound  formed,  not  easily  decomposed  by  other  bases.  On 
separating  the  free  sulphuric  acid  by  lime  or  barjta,  an  acid 
liquor  was  obtained,  which  Mr.  Hennel  named  sulphovinic  acid. 
This  may  be  saturated  with  lime,  with  lead,  or  bai^ta,  and  salts 
procured  by  careful  evaporation,  which  are  extremely  soluble  in 
water.  These  salts  were  called  by  Mr.  Hennel  sulphovinates. 
They  were  found,  by  analysis,  to  contain  the  elements  of  two 
atoms  of  sulphuric  acid,  one  atom  of  ether,  and  one  atom  of  the 
base  employed  to  neutralize  them. 

Sulphovinic  acid,  therefore,  consists  of  two  atoms  of  sulphuric 
acid  and  one  atom  of  ether ;  and  it  thus  appears,  that  ether  ia 
capable  of  acting  the  part  of  a  base,  and  of  combining  with  acids 
to  form  salts.  These  salts,  when  exposed  to  an  elevated  tempe- 
rature in  contact  with  water,  undergo  decomposition  ;  the  sul- 
phuric acid  combines  wiih  the  water,  and  the  ether  is  evolved  in 
the  gaseous  state. 

On  discovering  that  ether  possessed  powerful  basic  properties, 
a  material  change  took  place  in  the  opinion  of  Chemists,  with  r^ 
ference  to  the  theory  of  etherification.  Judging  from  analogy,  it 
was  now  thought  more  probable  that  ether,  instead  of  being  a 
hydrate  of  a  hydro-carbon  consisting  of  four  atoms  of  carbon  and 
four  atoms  of  hydrogen,  was  the  oxide  of  a  hypothetical  radical 
consisting  of  four  atoms  of  carbon  and  five  atoms  of  hydrogeou 
This  compound  radical  has  been  named  ethule  or  ethyle;  and, 
notwithstanding  the  (act,  that  its  existence  is  purely  hypolbeticaJ^ 
seeing  that  it  has  never  been  obtained  in  an  isolated  state; 
while  the  other,  olifiant  gas  (C4  H«),  is  obtained  from  alcohol  bj 
the  action  of  oil  of  vitriol :  yet  the  theory  founded  upon  its  sup* 
posed  existence,  so  completely  reconciles  the  composition  of  the 
ethers,  both  simple  and  compound,  with  the  laws  which  are  foond 
to  apply  to  other  similar  combinations,  that  Chemists  have  almost 
universally  adopted  this  theory. 

in  accordance  with  these  views,  on  mixing  together  oil  of  vitriol 
(hydrate  of  sulohuric  acid)  with  alcohol  (hydrate  of  oxide  oC 
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adirie),  one  part  of  the  sripbuiie  aeid  is  Mppoaed  to  combioe 
with  the  oxide  of  ethole,  fomiog  bkulphateoi  oxide  of  ethule; 
while  the  other  part  comblnet  with  the  water.  The  bisulphate  of 
oxide  of  ediiile  is  speedily  decompoeed,  at  a  temperature  of  280^, 
giving  off  ether^  which  distils  over  with  a  portion  of  water ;  while 
the  acid  again  returns  to  the  water  it  had  previously  quitted  4  A 
fresh  portion  of  spirit  being  now  iotioduced,  the  same  action  is 
again  repeated  by  the  oil  of  yitriol,  whieh  thus  separates  the 
alcohol  into  ether  and  water ;  and  this  action  might  be  continued 
to  an  indefinite  extent,  provided  the  proportions  of  acid,  alcohol, 
and  water  in  the  flask  could  be  kept  always  the  same.  It  is, 
therefore,  essential  to  the  success  of  the  operation,  as  a  continuous 
process  for  any  length  of  time,  that  ether  and  water  should  distil 
over  in  the  proportions  in  which  they  exist  in  the  spirit  employed. 
A  portion  of  undecomposed  alcohol  always  passes  over  with  the 
ether  and  water,  but  this  is  unimportant. 

Ether,  then,  being  considered  as  the  oxide  of  a  hypothetical 
radical,  ethule,  the  compound  ethers  must  be  viewed  as  salts. 

Thus  we  have, 

EArale*  the  ndieal  of  this  series  of  oompounds,  C4  Hs. 

Ether,  the  oxide  of  ethule 0*  Hs  0. 

Akohol,thehydfateof  oxide  of  ethule  C«H»0-(-HO. 

Nitrous, or hyponitroM ether?  p  ^  na-TVO 

Kitiite  of  oid&of  ethule      J   Ci  ?5  O  +  N  O3. 

IS^telToiideof  ethule}  - C* H, O  +  C, H3 O*. 

Hydrochloric  ether)  p.  w.j-n 

Chloride  of  ethule  J   C*  H»  +  CL 

There  will  be  found  the  same  distinction  here  as  in  other 
similar  compounds,  of  oxygen  and  of  haloid  salts.  Thus  nitrous 
ether  and  acetic  ether  are  combinations  of  an  oxygen  acid  with  an 
OAJde,  corresponding,  for  instance,  with  nitrite  and  acetate  of 
potash;  while  hydrochloric  ether,  or  chloride  of  ethule,  is  an 
haloid  salt,  corresponding  with  chloride  of  potassium  or  chloride 
of  sodium. 

Chloroform,  which  appears  to  enter  into  the  composition  of 
some  of  the  compounds  sold  under  the  name  of  chloric  ether, 
does  not  belong  to  this  series,  and^in  fact  is  not  an  ether. 


IMPROVEMENT  IN  THE  FORMULA  FOR  MAKING 
UNFERMENTED  BREAD, 

FUBUSHSP  IN  THIS  JOUBNAL,  VOL.!,,  PAOB  492. 
BT  M&.  HSnaT  DXARE* 

Ih  the  Leeds  Mercury^  of  February  I7th  of  the  present  year, 
is  an  article,  by  Thomas  Smith,  M.D.,  of  Leeds,  entitled,  "  An 
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improTed  ahd  more  wholesome  Mode  of  making  Bread ;"  which  is 
a  modification  of  my  formula  before  mentioned.  It  will  be  un- 
necessary to  recopy  the  whole  of  Dr.  Smith's  article  in  this  place, 
as  it  would  be  a  repetition  of  what  has  already  appeared,  but  only 
so  much  as  bears  on  the  present  subject  of  improvement. 
He  says, 

"  In  the  treatment  of  various  chronic  maladies,  i;Nirticalarly  dyspepsia  and 
dyspeptic  phthisis,  I  have  frequently  witnessed  considerable  advantage  from 
the  daily  use  of  unfermented  bread.  Permit  me,  therefore,  to  make  your 
jreaders  acquainted  with  the  following  recipe  for  making  it : 

5  lbs  of  flour. 

I  oz.  (Apothecaries'  weight)  of  sesquicarbonate  of  soda. 

i  drachm  of  sesquicarbonate  of  ammonia. 

4  drachms  or  teaspoonfuls  of  salt 

3f  ix  these  intimately  together,  and  then  add  the  following  solution  :— 
50  oz.  or  2}  pints  imperial  of  cold  water. 

5  drachms  of  hydrochloric  acid. 

*'  This  bread  is  easily  made,  requires  little  labour,  no  kneading,  or  time  for 
ike  dough  to  rise.  It  costs  a  infie  more  than  bread  made  with  yeast,  but 
has  the  advantage  of  keeping  longer  without  becoming  mouldy  or  sour,  and 
is  entirely  free  from  any  bitter  or  unpleasant  taste,  which  not  unfrequently 
occurs  in  bread  made  according  to  the  ordinary  method. 

'*  Its  dietetic  properties  are,  however,  of  the  utmost  importance.  Bread 
which  has  undergone  the  panary  fermentation  is  exceedingly  liable,  in  weak 
stomachs,  to  turn  sour  and  produce  heartburn  and  flatulency,  thus  deranging, 
and  in  some  measure  destroying  the  perfect  assimilation  of  nutritive  aliments. 
But  bread  made  by  the  unfermented  process  is  free  from  these  baneful 
effects.  Its  daily  use  in  health  prevents  these  symptoms,  and  it  is  capable  in 
many  instances  of  correcting  fliat  morbid  condition  of  the  stomach  and  in« 
testines  on  which  these  symptoms  depend.  It  is  also  extremely  benefldal  in 
assisting  to  restore  the  biliary,  but  more  especially  the  renal  secietions  to  a 
healthy  condition,  as  well  as  in  the  treatment  of  various  cutaneous  eruptions 
oiriginating  in  disorder  of  the  digestive  functions. 

*'  The  salt  produced  in  tUs  manner  is  not  sufficient  to  flavour  the  bread, 
therefore  an  additional  quantity  is  ordered.  This,  however,  must  in  some 
measure  be  regulated  by  individual  taste. 

"  I  have  repeatedly  tried  the  different  formnls  for  making  unfermented 
bread,  and  have  satisfied  myself  from  numerous  experiments,  that  the  one  I 
now  recommend  will  be  found  to  answer  every  purpose  in  producing  a  cheap, 
palatable,  and  wholesome  article  of  diet.  And  'so  convinced  am  I  of  its 
superiority  over  %rmented  bread  as  food  for  children,  as  well  as  healthy 
adults,  that  I  have  banished  every  other  kind  frt>m  my  table." 

Soon  after  the  publication  of  my  mode  of  making  this  kind  of 
bread,  it  was  discovered  that  the  proportion  of  acid  ordered  to 
be  employed  was  too  much  by  about  half  a  drachm ;  giving  the 
bread  a  cold,  objectionable  flavour  to  many  who  had  been  accos- 
tomed  to  fermented  bread.  This  result  was  entirely  obviated  in 
my  own  house  and  amongst  a  few  personal  friends  and  acquaint- 
ances, by  reducing  the  quantity  of  acid  by  thirty  or  forty  minims. 

I  suspect  the  error  arose  partly  from  a  desire  to  make  use  of 
round  numbers,  for  the  sake  of  general  convenience,  and  partly 
from  the  circumstance  of  the  soda,  from  some  cause,  requiring 
more  acid  at  one  time  than  at  another. 
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It  would  appear,  therefore,  that  the  sesquicarbonate  of  am- 
monia, employed  by  Dr.  Smith,  only  a  little  more  than  saturates 
the  excess  of  acid  not  neutralized  by  the  soda. .  In  this  respect 
it  answers  a  useful  purpose ;  but  if  it  be  employed  under  the 
impression,  that  its  raising:  effect  on  the  bread  would  depend 
principally  on  its  volatility,  and  not  on  the  liberation  of  its  car- 
bonic acid,  by  union  with  the  hydrochloric  acid,  as  is  undoubt- 
edly the  case  in  this  instance,  it  does  not  fulfil  the  intention ; 
and  I  should  think  its  place  better  supplied  by  a  little  more  of 
the  fixed  alkali.  It  may  be  considered  necessary  to  have  a  per- 
fectly neutral  bread  ;  and  as  there  will  always  be  a  little  uncer- 
tainty in  the  saturating  power  of  the  soda  and  acid,  the  em- 
ployment of  the  volatile  alkali  would  most  effectually  ensure  that 
result.  Thus  far  the  ammonia  may  be  an  improvement ;  but  its 
use  must  be  practically  inconvenient,  especially  in  families  not 
connected  with  a  Druggist's  shop,  where  small  scales  and  weights, 
and  fresh  ammonia  are  always  at  hand. 

How  far  the  use  of  sesquicarbonate  of  ammonia  may  be  desir^ 
able  or  useful  for  the  purpose  of  raising  this  kind  of  bread,  I  have 
not  ascertained  by  experiment;  but  judging  from  its  effects  upoa 
fermented  breads  various  kinds  of  cakes  and  pastry,  which  I  have 
had  numerous  opportunities  of  observing,  it  would  probably  make 
the  bread  eat  dry  and  harsh.  Much  excess  of  soda  will  produce 
a  similar  effect  in  unfermented  bread. 

It  appears,  that  the  real  improvement  in  Dr.  Smith's  formula 
is  in  the  circumstance  of  his  neutralizing  the  excess  of  acid,  and^ 
making  a  larger  quantity  of  bread  with  the  same  quantity  of  acid' 
and  a  little  more  alkali,  than  I  have  directed  for  three  pounds  of 
flour.  The  bread  thus  made  is  uniformly  light  and  spongy ;  it 
is  less  likely  to  possess  any  disagreeable  flavour,  because  the 
chemical  ingredients  are  more  diffused,  and  it  is,  likewise,  more 
economical. 

At  first  sight  it  seems  rather  singular  that  proportions,  which 
do  not  appear  in  practice  to  evolve  more  carbonic  acid  thaa  is 
necessary  to  lighten  three  pounds  of  flour,  when  made  into  bread, 
should  yet  be  quite  sufficient  to  render  five  pounds  uniformly 
light  and  spongy.  The  cause  appears  to  be,  that  when  the  in- 
gredients are  mixed  with  the  smaller  quantity,  the  action  is  so 
rapid  and  violent,  that  by  far  the  larger  portion  of  carbonic  acid 
escapes  before  the  flour  is  converted  into  a  mass  sufficiently  tena- 
cious to  retain  it.  On  the  other  hand,  when  the  larger  quantity 
is  employed,  the  acid  is  necessarily  more  diluted,  and  the  alkali 
more  diffused,  whereby  the  action  is  sufficiently  impeded  to  enable 
the  dough  to  become  sufficiently  tenacious  before  the  full  action 
between  them  can  take  place.  That  this  is  the  true  state  of  the 
case,  and  that  the  improvement  is  attributable  to  it  rather  than  to 
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the  ammonia,  I  have  satisBed  myself  by  repeated  experiments, 
and  have  been  led  to  adopt  the  following  formula ;  it  is  essentially 
the  same  as  Dr.  Smith's,  omitting  the  ammonia ;  but  instead, 
employing  five  pounds  of  flour,  and  increasing  the  quantity  of 
soda  to  the  saturating  point  of  the  acid  ordered  by  him;  and  at 
page  492,  vol.i.,  the  proportions  are  somewhat  red u€ed»  to  admit 
of  the  use  of  avoirdupois  weight.  The  proportions  of  acid  and 
alkali  are  not  chemically  exact,  yet  sufficiently  so  for  all  practical 
purposes,  as  a  slight  excess  of  either  cannot  be  very  unwh(^ 
some,  and  makes  no  appreciable  diiference  either  in  taste  or  ap- 
pearance. If  the  acid  should  at  any  time  much  predominate,  tne 
bread  will  be  acid,  and  eat  cold  and  unpleasant;  if  the  alkali,  it 
will  have  a  yellow  tinge.     In  either  case  the  remedy  is  easy. 

4  lbs.  of  floor. 

i  oz.  (aToiidupois  weight)  of  bicarbonate  of  soda. 
4}  fluid  drachms  of  hydrochloric  acid  (sp.  gr.  1.16.) 
}  oz.  of  common  salt. 

40  fluid  oz.  or  2  pints  imperial  of  cold  water 
To  be  mixed  as  before  directed. 

Many  persons  are  unsuccessful  in  their  attempts  to  make  this 
kind  of  bread,  on  enquiry  it  has  generally  appeared  they  had 
the  dough  too  stiff,  or  persisted  in  kneading  it  after  it  was  mixed, 
whereby  the  bread  is  made  heavy.  Ten  ounces  of  fluid  must  be 
used  to  each  pound  of  flour,  eleven  ounces  might  always  be  em- 
ployed without  disadvantage,  for  a  deficiency  incurs  the  neces- 
sity for  too  much  labour  in  mixing,  by  which  the  carbonic  acid 
is  forced  out  and  lost. 

For  the  greater  convenience  and  safety  of  those  who  may  wish 
to  adopt  the  plan,  it  is  suggested  that  the  acid  be  kept  diluted 
^as  under)  to  such  a  strength,  that  an  even  measure  may  be  taken 
tor  each  quantity  of  soda  employed,  and  that  the  soda  be  kept 
weighed  in  packets  ready  for  use. 

Acid  twenty-six  measures,  water  forty-six  measures,  forming, 
when  mixed,  seventy-two  measures  of  diluted  acid.  Of  this 
diluted  acid,  use  one  and  a  half  fluid  ounce  to  each  half  ounce 
of  soda,  &c. 
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COCHINEAL  AND  SALT  OF  TARTAR  IN  HOOPING. 
COUGH. 

We  have  received  the  following  from  a  Correspondent  :^ 
If  not  too  medical  a  subject,  I  would  hasard  an  opinion  on 
^  alleged  curative  effects  of  cochineal  in  hooping^-cough,  par* 
ticularly  after  the  letter  of  Dr.  AUnatt  in  yoar  last  number. 
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Every  Druggist  knows  well  what  it  is  ^^  carefully  to  prepare 
the  prescription/'  ten  grains  of  cochineal,  aod  one  scruple  of 
salt  of  tartar  to  be  dissolved  in  a  quarter  of  a  pint  of  boiling 
water,  and  sweetened  with  a  little  loaf  8uo;ar.  A  teaspoonful  to 
be  taken  three  or  four  times  a  day.  Multitudes  of  children  take 
this  remedy,  and  many,  I  believe,  are  relieved  by  it.  But  it  has 
always  appeared  to  me,  that  the  alkali  is  the  efficient  remedy, 
and  m  support  of  this  opinion,  I  have  known  many  private  persons 
use  the  salt  of  tartar  alone,  and  I  have  also  seen  it  repeatedly  pre- 
scribed by  medical  men,  and  certainly  with  equal  benefit  as  when 
united  with  the  cochineal.  The  alkali  appears  to  soften,  and  to 
detach  more  easily  from  the  surfaces  the  viscid  phlegm,  and  this 
induces  freer  expectoration ;  knowing,  as  all  must  do,  the  capri- 
cious nature  of  hooping-cough  and  its  resistance  to  medical 
treatment,  I  think  we  require  more  proofs  of  the  curative  power 
of  cochineal  than  we  at  present  possess,  and  that  conium  will  be 
found  a  far  superior  antispasmodic  to  coccus,  which  I  verily 
believe  is  of  little  service,  but  as  affording  a  pretty  colour  to 
unpalateable  physic. 


ON  THE  CONSTITUTION  OF  SOME  OF  THE  SALTS  OF  CITRIC 

ACID. 

BT  w.HXunc 

Tkb  author  has  fbUcwedLiebig's  vitw,  that  the  fonuuls  of  cittio  add 
•leasfoUowt : 

Anhydrous  Add  On  H5  On. 

Add  dried  at  212^'  Fahr.  Cn  Hs  Ou+3  H  0. 

Acid  ccystaUized  by  ooding  Cu  Hs  Oii+4  Aq.  (ocoordiog  to  BerxeUus)  ; 
orCisH»Oii,3HO+Aq.aoeording  to  whidi  view,  dtric  add  is  a  tribasic 
add. 

Ciystallized  Add,  obtained  by  spontaneous  evaporatkNi,  Ca  Hs  Oil 
^  HO+2  Aq. 

Tribatic  CiiraU  qf  JPoiOih  Cu  Ht  Ou  8  EO. 

BAatie  GtraM  of  FotaihCaBt  Oit  2  KO. 

Umbaaie  Citrate  of  Potath  C12  Hn  O17  KO. 

Tribagie  Ciirate  qf  Soda  CuUu  Oa  3Na  O. 

B&ane  CUnUqf  Soda  O9  Hs  Ou  2  Na  O. 

Unibasic  CUrateof  Soda  CuHs  OisNa  O. 

CHrate  ofPbtaA  and  Soda  Cm  H»  0»  3  Na  0,  3  KO. 

At  892''  Fahr.  the  sdt  lost  17.16—17.4  per  cent,  of  irater,  and  coDsiJited 
then  of  Cai  Hio  O23  3  Na  0, 3  EO. 

CUrateof  Amtnonkt  CisHmNa  O4. 

Citrate  of  PMaah  andAmnumia  CaA  H19  Ni  Oas,  3  EO. 

Tribagie  Gtrate  of  Umt  Cu  H9  O19, 3  Ca  0. 

Bikamc  Citrate  of  Ixm  Cu  HsOi4, 2  Ca.  0.— Extract  firom  the  Pharma^ 
I  GmOtf/ JBb<^  Nob  ff2,  November  18, 1843.^ 
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COPAIVA    SUGAR-PLUMS. 
{Theformda  ofM,  Fortin), 
Take  of 

Bakam  of  Copaiva,  460  graitu. 
Calcined  Magnesia,    18  grains. 
Intimately  ^^^^  these  ingredients,  and  in  about  twenty-four  hours  the  mass 
may  he  divided  into  seventy-two  parts,  which  are  to  be  rolled  out  between 
the  fingers.    These  are  to  be  covered  with  gum  and  sugar,  prepared  in  the 
following  manner : 

1st.  A  solution  of  gum  arable,  containing  a  third  of  its  weight  of  gum. 
2d.  White  sugar,  in  powder. 

Put  the  copaiva  pills  into  a  tinned-basin,  of  an  hemispherical  form;  pour 
in  a  little  of  the  solution  of  gum,  to  moisten  them  ;  then  add  some  of  the 
powdered  sugar,  and  turn  the  basin  so  as  to  get  the  pills  covered  all  over ; 
repeat  this  operation  three  times,  and  afterwards  place  the  sugar-]dumfl  on 
a  horsehair  sieve,  in  a  stove  heated  to  7  7  •  Fahr .  The  temperature  of  the  basin, 
during  the  covering  of  the  pills,  should  not  be  above  ec*  Fahr. — Journal  de 
Pharmacie, 


CHEMICAL  ANALYSIS  OP  GUANO. 

BY  T.  OELLACHER. 

Apothecary  at  Insbruck. 

The  striking  effect  produced  by  the  American  bird-dung  or  guano,  as  an 
article  of  manure,  has  induced  the  Imperial  Agricultural  Asaoctation  of  the 
l^yrol  and  Yorarlberg  to  procure  a  sample  Vrom  Trieste,  to  enable  the 
society  here,  as  also  its  branch  establishments,  to  make  comparative  experi- 
ments in  manuring  with  this  substance :  favourable  opportunity  ofi^ing 
itself  in  the  great  variety  of  soil  and  climate  observed  in  the  different  valleys 
of  our  mountainous  country.  As  it  was  important  to  know  the  composition 
of  this  guano,  in  order  to  be  able  to  account  for  the  success  or  failure  of  the 
experiments,  I  undertook  the  foUowing  analysis,  especially  as  the  results  of 
the  valuable  investigations  of  other  Chemists,  with  wliich  I  was  acquainted, 
led  me  to  expect  a  difference  in  the  composition  of  the  various  spedmens  of 
guano : 

1.  The  guano  which  I  analyzed  is  of  a  light  yellow-brown  colour,  knobby, 
rather  dry,  friable,  smells  powerfiiUy  of  urine,  has  a  saline  taste,  and  is  here 
and  there  intermixed  with  light  laminated  crystalline  portions,  which  not 
imfiequently  form  serrate  white  roundish  grains,  varying  firom  the  siie  of 
a  pea  to  that  of  a  pigeon's  e^.  Sometimes  the  remains  of  feathers  are 
found  in  it. .  The  guano  used  for  this  analysis  was  taken  from  a  quantity  of 
ten  pounds  in  weight,  which  was  reduced  to  an  uniform  powder,  and  passed 
through  a  sieve,  in  order  to  allow  of  an  estimation  of  its  composition  on  a 
large  scale. 

2.  Guano,  when  ignited,  becomes  first  black,  then  emits  smoke,  with  an 
odour  of  burnt  animal  matter,  and  leaves  a  grayish-white  ash,  in  which  are 
found  phosphoric  acid,  sulphuric  acid,  carbonic  add,  hydrochloric  acid,  pot- 
ash, soda,  lime,  magnesia,  and  sand. 

S.  If  a  glass-rod,  dipped  into  muriatic  acid,  beheld  over  dry  guano  or  over 
an  aqueous  extract,  strong  fumes  are  devdoped ;  a  solution,  prepared  cold 
and  filtered,  has  a  slightly  alkaline  reaction.  If  a  vessel,  containing  dry 
goano  or  an  aqueous  solution,  prepared  at  an  ordinary  temperature,  be 
eovered  with  reddened  litmus  paper  or  yellow  turmeric  paper,  and  a  glass- 
plate  be  placed  over  it,  the  former  will  in  a  short  time  be  rendered  blue,  the: 
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Utter  win  change  to  a  dark  red  oolour.  Guano,  therefore,  contains  a  Tdatfle 
salt  of  ammonia,  which  reacts  as  an  alkalL 

4.  Gnano  was  boiled  with  water  :  both  the  solution  and  the  well-digested 
insoluble  residue  generated,  when  heated  with  caustic  potash,  ammoniacal 

5.  Tlie  aqueous  solution  gaye  a  brown  floccnlent  precipitate  with  muriatie 
add,  nitric  acid,  and  sulphuric  acid  ;  which,  on  b^g  dried,  yielded  a  dark 
brown  substance  with  a  vitreous  fracture,  whic^  was  very  combustible,  and 
burnt  away  like  tinder.  With  a  largej  quantity  of  water  it  is  soluble,  and 
has  a  yellow  colour,  and  is  precipitin  from  its  solution  in  the  form  of 
brown  flocculi  by  muriatic  acid,  also  by  acetate  of  lead  and  proto-chlorideof 
tin.  The  filtered  solution  is  now  a  clear  fluid,  in  which  a  solution  of  soap 
produces  no  turbidity.  Spirit  does  not  dissolve  this  substance  at  the  ordinary 
temperature,  and  when  heated  it  does  so  with  difficulty,  the  solution  becom- 
ing slightW  yellow  ;  potash  and  ammonia  readily  dissolve  it,  producing  a 
solution  of  a  brownish-yellow  colour,  from  which  the  mineral  acids  again 
precipitate  it.    This  substance  is,  th^i^ore,  humic  add  or  ulmine« 

6.  The  aqueous  solution  of  guano,  freed  of  its  humic  add  byjpure  nitrio 
addygave, 

eu  With  nitrate  of  silver,  a  white,  caseous  predpitate  of  chloride  of  silver, 
which  became  black  on  exposure  to  the  light,  was  soluble  in  ammonia,  and 
insoluble  in  nitric  add. 

b^  With  nitrate  qfbarytesy  a  white  predpitate  of  sulphate  of  barytes,  inso* 
luUe  in  adds. 

c.  With  amnumia,  a  white,  crystalline,  granular  predpitate  of  basic  phos- 
phate of  ammonia  and  magnesia.  The  same  predpitate  is  more  copious^ 
produced  in  several  hours  where  no  ammonia  is  used,  if  sulphate  of  magnesia 
be  added.  The  aqueous  solution  of  guano,  therefore,  contains  both  phosphate 
of  magnesia  and  phosphate  of  ammonia ;  consequently,  a  double  salt  of 
phosphate  of  ammonia  and  magnesia. 

<L  With  oxalate  of  potash,  no  predpitate  ensued.  Guano,  therefore,  contains 
no  soluble  salts  of  hme.  Chloride  of  iron,  ferropyanide  of  potassium,  and 
hydrosulphuret  of  ammonia  produced  ndther  discoloration  nor  a  predpitate. 

e.  Mixed  with  alcohol,  so  that  the  solution  was  not  rendered  |turbid,  it 
yidded,  on  addition  of  tartaric  add,  in  a  short  time  bitartrate  of  potash. 

f.  Supersaturated  with  sulphuric  acid,  a  few  grains  of  common  salt  were 
floded,  and  as  much  sulphate  of  indigo  in  solution  as  was  neoessaiyTto  render 
the  fluid  of  a  green  colour,  it  did  not  change  its  cok>ur  after  boiling  for  somo 
tune.    Guano,  therefore,  contains  no  nitrates. 

g.  When  aU  thejahosphorus  acid  is  predpitated  firom  the  soihitionby  chloride 
of  magnesium  ana  ammonia,  chloride  of  cakdum  produces  a  predpitate  of 
oxalate  of  lime.    Guano,  therefore,  contuns  a  soluble  oxalate. 

7.  A  portion  of  the  aqueous  sdution  (sect.  4)  was  evaporated  and  left  a 
brown  residue,  which  on  being  heated,  emitted  copious  fumes,  swelled  up 
with  the  development  of  an  odoiur  of  animal  matter,  and  then  carbonizedy 
leaving  a  white  rasible  substance,  soluble  in  water  j  the  solution  had  not  aa 
alkaline  reaction,  and  yidded. 

a.  Diluted  with  much  water,  a  white  floccnlent  predpitate  with  chloride 
of  barium  and  caldum,  perfectly  sduble  in  muriatic  add,  without  brown  dis- 
coloration. The  sdution,  therefore,  contained  phosphoric  add  without  a 
trace  of  sulphuric  add  and  carbonic  add. 

b.  Bendmd  first  acid  by  chemically  pure  nitric  add,  nitrate  of  silver 
produced  a  slight  predpitate  of  chloride  of  silver ;  the  solution,  therefore, 
contained  a  little  chlorine.  As  we  were  rather  astonished  to  find  that  the 
phosphoric  add  on  the  application  of  heat  drove  off  the  sulphuric  add, 
but  not  the  muriatic  acid,  tne  same  experiments  were  repeated  twice  with 
different  portions  of  guano^  but  always  with  the  same  result. 

c.  With  ammonia  and  j^osphate  of  soda,  basic  phosphate  of  magnesia, 
was  predpitated. 
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d.  With  aleohol,  and  riiakai  iritii  tartarie  add,  bitartrate  oC  polaih 
aqiaiated* 

S.  The  leaidoe  inaohibie  in  water  (in  sect.  4)  effenresces  on  the  additioa 
nf  adds.  Closer  examination  proved  it  to  crasist  of  pho^horic  add,  ozafie 
add,  carbonic  add,  nitric  add,  ammonia,  lime,  magnesia,  and  sand. 

9.  Pore  alcohol  extracted  from  the  goano,  on  application  of  heat,  a  jtSaw 
iraz-like  snhttance,  and  some  muriate  of  ammonia.  Urea  conld  not  be 
toionstrated  to  exist  in  it. 

10.  The  most  important  point  was  to  determine  the  qnantitv  of  ammonia, 
both  the  absolate  quantity  in  the  gnano  in  general,  and  the  rciatiTe  propop- 
tioiis  of  that  part  of  tbe  manure  soluble  in  water,  and  of  the  portion 
iMduble  in  that  fluid,  or  bat  sligbly  soluble.  As  a  solution  of  potash 
ttlracted  move  than  69  per  cent,  of  ammonia  from  the  gnano  exammed,  it 
appeared  tiie  most  proper  reagent  fix  the  removal  of  all  the  ammoniA ;  bvfe 
two  experiments  in  wliich  this  waa  attempted  by  distillation,  failed,  in 
MDieqnenoe  of  efferresoenoe,  whidi  is  unavoidable.  Tbe  desired  result 
was  howerer  obtained  with  satisfkctoiy  certainty,  by  driving  off  the  greater 
part  of  the  ammonia  by  lime  first  (a  process  in  which  no  effervescence  ia 
to  be  dreaded)  and  tb^  expelling  the  rest  in  a  second  distillatiaa  with 
potash,  whidi  will  now  no  longer  produce  effervescence,  and  frustrate  the 
eocperiment.  To  determine  tlie  quantity  of  ammonia  in  general,  100 
grammes  of  guano  were  mixed  with  ten  times  the  quantity  of  water, 
Ihidy  levigated  and  placed  in  a  tubulated  retort  holding  six  quarts ;  to  thia 
waa  added  milk  of  lune,  prenered  from  200  grammes  of  quidc  lime  and  ihe 
MBBe  quantity  of  water,  and  the  whole  was  well  mixed  together ;  with  thia 
large  qnantityof  water,  no  traoeof  an  odoor  of  ammoniacould  be  detected, 
Whflst  the  soration  was  odd,  and  there  was  no  possibility  of  an  esei^  of 
fas.  A  leodver  surrounded  with  ice  was  hermietically  fitted  tothenedt 
«f  the  retort,  and  filled  with  dflnte  nturiatic  add.  Through  the  bulb  of 
the  recdver  passed  a  bent  glass  tube,  whose  large  arms  reached  to  the  bot- 
tom of  a  vessd  partially  filled  with  dilute  nniriatic  add.  The  disUBatiQa 
was  conducted  carefrilly  during  two  days,  until  very  little  fluid  was  left  in 
fBbb  retort,  tiie  apparatus  then  remained  undisturbed  for  a  few  days,  and  hy- 
ftogengas.was  lastly  passed  through  it  to  absorb  the  atmosphere  of  ammonia 
corapletdy.  A  (dilute  sohition  ot  caustic  potash  was  now  put  into  thd 
letort,  and  the  distiHation  was  continued  until  the  vessd  was  imot^  (not 
eempletdy^  dry,  and  hydrogen  gas  was  again  passed  through  the  apparatot* 
On  earefiu  e?aporatlon  of  the  result  of  the  distifiation,  and  of  uie  add 
fluid  in  the  other  vessel,  87.68  grammes  of  pure  dry  muriate  of  ammonia 
WCM  obtained,  which  volatiliaed  on  application  of  heat  without  the  sUghtsat 
brown  discolouration  ;  guano,  therefore,  contains  12.07  percent  of  ammoma. 
The  residue  in  the  retort  becomes  blade  on  bemg  expoaed  to  heat,  and  the 
aileaBne  sohrtion  yielded  with  adds  uric  add,  the  ammonia  obtained  m  thia 
distillation  wa8»  thereftse,  a  pure  educt. 

11.  24,000  grammes  of  flndy  pulverized  goano  were  boiled  with  water, 
and  wdl-washed.  Hie  result  obtained  by  filtration  weighed  817.7  graBunea, 
the  insduUe  residue  ^dried  in  a  water-bath,  wdgfaed  11417  ^grsmmes,  or 
47.88  per  cent.,  therefore     • 

52.62  per  cent,  of  constitnents  soluble  in  water. 
47.38  per  cent,  of  constituents  insolnble  in  water,  fonn 

100.000 

12.  Of  the  11.87  grammes  of  jhisduble  residue  (of  sect.  11)  5,000 
grammes  were  used  to  determine  the  quantity  of  ammonia  in  a  small 
apparatus  after  the  plan  mentioned  /sect.  10) ;  0.814  grammes  of  dry 
muriate  of  ammonia  were  obtained,  or  0.261  grammes  of  ammonia; 
aeeording  to  this  experiment,  therefore,  0.594  grammes  of  ammonia  waa 
contained  in  those  11.87  grammes  of  residue  obtained  from  24  gnaqmes  of 
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gnmo,  or  fi.46  per  cent  of  ammonia  in  100  of  gnimo  in  the  residue  Insolnble 
in  water.  Ab  aeoordmg  to  section  10,  the  whole  qioantHy  of  ammonia  oon* 
tained  in  guano  amoimts  to  12.07  per  cent,  we  have 

9.61  per  eent.  of  ammonia  in  the  portion  of  oonstitiienls  sobtU?  in  water. 

S.46  per  eent,  in  the  constilnents  vuobAU  in  water« 

1S.07  per  cent.  Mai  quantify  of  ammonia  contained  in  goano. 
*'  18.  Those  817.7  grammes  of  the  aqneons  extract  obtained  by  ffltnrtiaa 
(of  sect.  |11)  were  divided  into  several  portions,  and  sabmitted  to  the 
Mowing  experiments : — 

46.000  grammes  of  it  were  mixed  with  a  little  snlphnrie  add  to  Jeewnpoig 
the  chloride  of  sodinra,  and  evaporated,  the  residoe  was  carbonized,  heated 
to  a  red  heat,  mixed  with  carbonate  of  fammonia,  and  again  heated  to 
convert  the  add  salt  into  a  neutral  salt  The  weight  of  tlie  Aiaibte  reddiia 
in  two  experiments  amonnted  to  0.188  grammes,  that  is  to  sa^^,  d.866 
«  '  grammes  of  nnoonsnmed  salts  are  in  this  manner  obtained  fh>mS4  grammet 
of  gnano,  a  vesnltcs9.44  per  cent  of  incombustible  salts. 

14.  48.000  grammes  of  the  same  residue  obtained  by  IBtntien,  wen 
acidulated  with  muriatic  add,  and  the  sulphuric  add  was  predpitated  by 
diloride'of  barium.  The  washed  and  heated  sidphate  of  barftes  wdghed 
0.175  grammes,  t.  e.  2.t82  grammes  to  24  grammes  of  guano,  whidi  contain 
1.026  grammes,  or  4.60  per  cent  of  sulphuric  add. 

15.  48.000  grammes  of  the  same'extract  fsect.  11}  w«re  mixed  with  «i 
•qiiivalent  by  vdume  of  alcohol,  and  left  to  stand  for  several  hoars  ;  not 
the  slightest  separation  of  any  sulphate  took  place.  To  the  clear  ftM 
tartaric  add  was  added ;  the-bitartrate  of  potash  wUdi  separated  in  24 
hours,  was  washed  with  spirit  and  carboinzed ;  the  carbonate  of  potash 
extracted  by  water  was  saturated  with  muriatic  add  and  slightly  heated  ; 
fa  this  manner  0.048  grammes  of  chloride  of  potassium  were  obtained,  or 
0.818  to  24  grammes  of  guano,  which  give  (as  the  ^potash  is  contained  in 
the  Ibrm  of  a  sulphate  in  guano)  0.957  gnunmes,  o  i4.00  per  cent.  eC 
•violate  of  potash. 

16.  48.000  grammes  of  the  same  extract  (section  11)  were  mixed  wiHl 
ammonia,  during  whidi  process  basic  ph€wphate  of  ammonia  and  magnesia 
ivasseparated,  which,  on  bdngheated,  weighed  0.018  grammes ;  24  grammee 
therefore  of  guano  correspond  with  0.221  grammes,  or  0.82  per  oeot^oC 
^lOBphaite  of  magnesia. 

17.  96  grammes  of  the  same  resldhw  (of  sect  11)  w«re  mixed  wHIl 
diloride  of  magnesium  and  with  a  sufildent  quantity  tn  mnriaite  of  ammo* 
tte  (to  prevent  the  magnesia  ftom  being  predpitated  Ihwi  the  ddoride  of 
magnesium)  and  with  ammonia,  all  the  phosphoric  aeld  of  the  constitoeBta 
of  the  guano  sohible  in  water  wHh  the  ^lospliate  of  magnesia  (of  sect  16) 
waapredpHated  as  basic  phosphate  of  magnesia  and  amnKmia.  Thewetf* 
washed  predpitate  yidde(£  on  exposure  to  heat,  0.191  gramines,  or  to  24 
grammes  of  guano  1.627  grammes,  or  6.78  per  cent,  of  phosphate  of 
magnesia. 

18.  48.000  grammes  of  the  IBtered  residoe  (of  sect  11)  irere  freed  in 
IBie  manner  described  (in  sect.  17)  of  all  the  phosphoric  add,  and  th6 
anmionia-potash  solution/'whicfa  remained  alter  the  removal  of  the  basle 
double  salt  by  mter,  was 'pred]^tated  Iw  diloride  of  caldum,  the  deposfl 
WM  oxalate  of  lime.  This  was  heated  with  the  customary  caution  with  car* 
bonate  of  ammonia,  and  gave  0.177  grammes  of  carbonate  of  Bme ;  34 
grammes  of  guano  therefore  yidd  3.016  grammes,  or  12.57  per  cent,  of 
carbonate  of  lime,  which  reduced  to  oxalate  of  Ume,  give  9.00  per  cent «( 

I  oxalic  acid  as  the  quantity  of  this  add  contained  In  guanow 
I  19.  To  determine  the  c[uantity  of  himiic  add  shown  to  exist  in  (sect  5) 

I  guano,  96  grains  of  the  above  mentioned  residue  (sect  11)  were  super- 

(  eaturated  with  muriatic  add,  and  the  humic  add  which  separated  waainaahed 
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•vMi  spirit  of  wine ;  when  dried  in  a  vater-both  it  weighed  0.026  gminmef, 
a  restdt  which  gives  0.221  grammes,  or  0.92  per  cent,  of  hmnic  acid  to  24 
grammes  of  guano. 

20.  To  determine  the  quantity  of  chlorine,  1.010  grammes  of  finely  pul- 
verized guano  were  boiled  with  water,  filtered,  and  the  humic  acid  was  pre- 
cipitated ftom  the  solution  by  nitric  add,  the  precipitate  was  collected  on  a 
filter,  and  the  muriatic  add  was  predpitated  from  the  strongly  add  solution 
by  nitrate  of  silyer.  The  melted  chloride  of  silver  weighed  0.07 1  grammes 
sa  0.0175  grammes,  or  1.78  per  cent  of  chlorine. 

SI.  Of  those  11.87  grammes  of  residue  boiled  with  water  (sect  1 1 )  2.000 
grammes  were  boiled  with  nitric  add  diluted  with  50  times  its  weight  of 
water,  and  effervescence  ensued.  The  insoluble  residue  yields,  after  exposure 
to  heat,  0.071  grammes  of  sand  insoluble  in  muriatic  acid;  of  tliis  snbstanoe^ 
0.404  grammes,  or  1.68  per  cent,  are  contained  in  24  grammes  of  guana 

22.  The  nitric  add  solution  (sect  21 )  was  supersaturated  with  ammonia ; 
a  Yoluminous  white  predpitate  resulted,  which  was  redissdved  by  acetic 
add,  leaving  a  white  doudy  predpitate  of  oxalate  of  lime,  giving  after 
exposure  to  heat  4.040  grammes  of  carbonate  of  lime,  equivalent  to  0X)55 
grammes  a£  oxalate  of  lime ;  24  grammes  of  guano,  therefore,  contain  0.813 
grammes,  or  1.30  per  cent  of  oxalate  oi  lime. 

28.  From  the  ffltered  solution,  phosphate  of  lead  was  predpitated  by 
neutral  acetate  of  lead,  and  a  quantity  wdgliing  on  exposure  to  heat  2.460 
grammes  was  obtained  -,  24  grammes  of  guano  therefore,  yidd  139.85 
grammes  'of  phosphate  of  lead,  containing  3.390  grammes,  or  14.13  per 
oent>  of  phosphoric  add. 

24.  The  Bofaition  remaining  after  the  phosphate  of  lead  had  been  removed 
hf  filtration,  was  diluted  with  a  large  quantity  of  water  to  prevent  the  sul- 
phate of  lime  from  being  predpitated,  and  the  superfluous  quantity  of  lead 
was  now  removed  by  sulphuric  add;  thefiltoed  solution  when  freed  from  the 
leadt  was  rendered  ammoniacal,  and  the  lime  was  precipitated  by  oxalate  cC 
ammonia ;  0.740  grammes  of  heated  or  desiccated  carbonate  of  lin^  were  thus 
obtained,  containing  0.4 1 7  grammes  of  lime,which  would  indicate  24  grammes 
Gf  guano  to  contain  2.371  grammes,  or  9.88  per  cent  of  lime. 

25.  The  sdution  from  whidi  the  oxalate  of  lime  was  separated  by  filtra- 
tion was  evaporated^  and  the  residue  was  exposed  to  heat,  it  weighed  0.210 
grammes,  was  OHnpletely  and  readily  sduble  in  water,  and  consisted  of  pure 
sulphate  of  magnesia  ;*as  0.0714  grammes  of  magnesia  are  contained  in  this 
quantity,  we  may  redcon  for  24  grammes  of  guano,  0.406  grammes,  or  1X9 
per  cent,  of  magnesia. 

26.  2.000  grammes  of  the  11.87  grammes  of  residue  extracted  by  water 
(sect  11)  were  treated  with  a  boiling  solution  of  caustic  potadi,  and  the 
filtered  solution  was  supersaturated  with  muriatic  add ;  the  brown  cry stsl- 
lized  hydrate  of  uric  add,  which  separated,  was  dried  in  a  water-bath,  and 
weifl^ied  0.541  grammes,  giving  for  24  grammes  of  guano  3.076  grammes,  or 
12.82  per  cent  of  crystalline  hydrated  uric  add,  or  10.58  per  cent  ct 
anhydrous  uric  add. 

27.  3.460  grammes  of  findy  pulverized  guano  were  boiled  with  pure 
alcohol,  the  solution  assumed  a  yellow  odour.  The  filtered  alcoholic  solution 
was  mixed  with  water  and  evaporated  ;  the  water  hdd  muriate  of  ammonia 
in  solution,  and  an  insoluble  substance  resembling  wax,  was  separated, 
which,  washed  with  boiling  water  and  dried,  amounted  to  0.026  grammes, 
or  0.75  per  cent.    By  heat  it  was  totalfy  consumed,  leaving  no  residue. 

28.  9.000  grammes  of  guano  lost  in  eight  hours  0.460  grammes,  or  5.11 
per  cent  in  wdght  at  a  temperature  of  122^  Fahr.  This  loss  consists  of 
hygroscopic  water  and  carbcoate  of  ammonia. 

iTobi  continued  in  our  next,'} 
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NOTICES  OF  BOOKS. 
A  Makual  Of  Medical  Jurisprudekce.     By  Alfred  S. 
Taylor,  Lecturer  on  Medical  Jurisprudence  and  Chemistry 
in  Guy^s  Hospital.     Small  8vo,  pp.  679.     John  Churchill^ 
Princes  Street^  Soho. 

We  tiad  intended  to  give  a  short  notice  of  this  very  excellent 
work  this  month,  but  want  of  space  obliges  us  to  defer  it. 

We  are  also*  obliged,  for  the  same  reason,  to  defer  our  notices 
of  The  United  States  Dispensatory;  Dr.  Neligan's 
Treatise  on  Medicines  and  their  Uses;  and  Mr.  Noad*s 
Lectures  on  Electricity. 

BOOKS  RECEIVED. 

Geolooy,  Introductory,  Descriptive,  and  Practical.  By 
David  Thomas  Aksted,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  F.G.S.     Part  I. 

A  History  of  British  Fossils,  Mammalia,  and  Birds.  By 
Richard  Owen,  F.R.S.,  F.G.S.,  &c.     Part  I. 

An  Essay  on  the  Food  of  Plants,  1o  which  a  prize  was 
awarded  by  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England,  in 
December f  1842.    By  George  Fownes,  Ph.  D. 

We  have  also  received  the  first  number  of  the  new  series  of 
THE  LANCET,  which  was  announced  on  the  cover  of  our  last 
number.  This  journal  has  been  greatly  enlarged  in  size,  and 
adapted  for  circulation  through  the  post,  while  at  the  same  lime 
the  price  has  been  reduced  from  8d.  to  6d,  for  the  unstamped, 
and  7d,  the  stamped  numbers.  Among  the  new  features  in  this 
series,  the  publication  of  Professor  liebig's  Lectures  on  Organic 
Chemistry,  together  with  much  other  matter  of  a  similar  cha- 
racter, will  give  it  increased  interest  to  many  of  our  readers. 

Erratum. — ^Mr.  Scanlan  has  informed  us  that  the  manufactory  at  which  he 
saw  nitrous  ether  made  from  the  residual  lianor  after  making  fulminating 
mercury,  was  near  London,  not  near  Birmingham.  The  error  in  onr  report 
arose  from  the  fact,  that  Mr.  Scanlan  had  undertaken  to  send  us  a  correct 
copy  of  his  remarks,  which  however  he  omitted  to  do,  and  at  the  last  moment 
we  were  obliged  to  insert  them  from  memory.  Mr.  Scanlan  told  us  he 
would  write  us  a  letter  to  correct  the  error,  bat  this  [not  having  arrired» 
we  insert  the  above. 

■  t.  —  ■       ' 

TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Amatob  SctENTLS. — (1.)  **  What  is  meant  by  the  refraction  in  the  sales 
of  saltpetre :  e.  ^.  40  bags  of  saltpetre  refracting  7)  at  25«.  ?"  [The  loss 
which  rough  saltpetre  sustains  in  refining  is  technically  termed  the  refraction, 
—(2.)  As  a  general  rule,  mixtures  containing  deposits  should  not  be  filtered 
or  strained,  unless  ordered  to  be  so  ;  there  may  be  exceptions  in  which  common 
flense  must  guide  tlie  disposer. — (3.)    We  are  unacquainted  with  hydrated 
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persDlplniret  of  iron.     Sesquisulphuret  of  iron  is  prepared  in  the  moist  way 

by  adding  hydrosulphnret  of  ammonia  to  a  aeaqnimlt  of  iron.— ([4.)  Directions 

for  preparing  iiydrated  aesquiozide  of  iron  are  given  in  the  Edinbnr^  Pha^ 

macopoBia,  vdicre  the  compound  is  (Medjkrrvfo.  Tincture  of  sesqmchloride 

of  inm  of  the  ^ops  contains  some  protochlonde,  and  hence  yields  a  portioa 

of  pocotcndde*  A"">^'«^  must  be  used  to  precipitate  the  kydxated  sesquioxide 

from  a  sesquisalt  of  iron.  The  sesquioxide  retains  in  combtnation  with  it  some 

ammonia ;  but  this  does  not  proye  injurious  to  its  therapeutical  use.  If  potash 

or  soda  be  sabatituled  for  ammooia,  we  obtain,  unless  tiie  aUcali  be  in  ezoeas, 

a  subsalt,  instead  of  the  hydrated  oxide  of  iron ;  and  if  we  use  excess  of  poU 

ash  or  soda,  a  portion  of  Uie  alkali  combines  with  the  oxide.     Oxide,  which  i 

has  been  precipitated  li^  potash,  is  not  equally  efficaeions,  as  an  antidote  for  1 

arsenici,  to  that  obtained  by  anmeaia.     (See  Dr.  Pereiia's  Muieria  Mtdiou^  ] 

ToL  L,  p.  840).— (5.)    We  cannot  undertake  to  recommend  works  on  tha 

Practice  of  Physia 

"Amator  SciBNTi*."— (1).  For  Liq.  Morph.  Acetat.[see  toI.  i,  p.  1761 
—(2).  The  first  volume  of  the  Annals  of  Uhemisbry  and  Practicar Phar^ 
maey  was  completed.  Tbie  publication  has  been  ^ren  up. — (3).  Neither 
Dumas's  nor  Berzelius's  works  have  been  tzanslated  into  English.-~(4).  The 
acetate  of  iron  of  the  Dublin  Pharmacopoeia,  made  by  dissolving  sesquioxide 
of  iron  in  acetic  acid,  is  of  a  deep  red  colour,  but  the  whole  of  the  oxide 
ordered  is  not  dissolved  during  the  process.— (5).  We  have  generally  found 
Beaufoy's  Acetic  Acid  to  correspond  with  tne  Acidum  Aceticum  of  the 
Pharmacopoeia,  it  should  therefore  be  diluted  in  the  ]Hcportions  of  fifteen 
parts  to  eighty-five  of  water,  to  reduce  it  to  the  strength  of  distilled  vinegar. 

G.  A.  T. — (1).  Although  Chemists  are  called  upon  to  supply  medicine  on 
Sunday,  we  are  not  aware  that  they  are  expected  to  cross  question  their  I 

customers  as  to  the  purpose  to  which  each  individual  article  is  to  be  applied. 
—(2).  The  Sydenhun  Society  has  published  its  first  work,  entitled  The  ' 

Epiiendca  of  the  Middle  Ages.    Dr.  R.  Bennett  is  the  Secretary. 

"  A  TouNO  Chemist.'*— Pamdfs  Chemical  Analysis,  with  the  aid  of  smeA  ' 

pracHeal  expenmce^  might  poeaihly  enable  our  Correspondent  to  effect  the 
object  desired. 

**  Elephant."— We  do  nofprc^ess  to  give  medical  advke. 

"  Studiosus." — (1).  Cochlearia  majora  or  ampliora,  means  tabkspoonfids, 
—(2).  Liebig's  Lectures  on  Organic  Chemistry  are  in  course  of  publication 
in  the  new  series  of  the  Lancet,  which  has  just  commenced. 

"Am  Associate/'— The  best  solventi  for  Indian  rubber  are,  coal-naphtha 
(commonly  termed  coal-oU),  and  oil  of  turpentine.  A  mixture  of  the  two  ia 
generallv  used. 

Mr.  B&keiey,  inamrwei  t»  €^  Sc  of  Devises,  leeommends  as  a  sobstitute  for 
glass  in  hot-bed  firames,  linen  well  soaked  by  brushing  it  twice  over  widi 
boiled  oiL  I 

"  Ignotus  "  inquires  where  he  may  obtain  chemical  apparatus,  such  as  | 

Berlin  capsules,  German  glass  vessels,  air  pumps,  &c.    [It  would  be  invidious  | 

to  recommend  one  manu&cturer  to  the  exclusion  of  others,  we  must  therefore  i 

refer  our  Cozxespondent  to  the  advertisements  which  appear  occasionally  on 
the  coven] 

'*  A  Subscbiber/' — We  think  it  probable  that  the  marking  ink  which  is 
nsed  without  mordant  (see  vol.  ii,  p.  535),  might  be  used  with  metal  types, 
if  thickened  widi  compound  tragacanth  powder. 

G.  J.  A.  inquires  whether  the  Council  has  sanctioned  the  establishment  of 
a  branch  School  of  Pharmacy  at  Liverpool ;  and  whether,  in  the  event  of  this 
taking  pkuoe*  a  fee  wenM  be  tequired  from  Members  and  Associates  for  the 
lectures.  [The  Conacil  has  not  received  any  official  report  for  confirmation 
from  livarpool  on  this  sid>jeet.  It  is  wmal  in  provincial  schools  as  well  as  ia 
London,  for  Membeis  and  Associates  to  pay  a  small  fee  for  attending  thft 
lactwe%  bat  this  Cm  is  considerably  ksi  than  that  which  ia  charged  t». 
^  S#e«too?oi.iii,pba8euJ 
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f  I.  H»  A.--S«e  ToL  li,  p.  481.    T3ie  Mijor  Ezaodnatiai  ig  smOar  to  Hie 

5  Minor*^but  more  severe. 

B  £.  S*.  G.  (Southampton),  G.  S*  (IsUngtoa) » and  "  Amcua^"  «re  r^aned  i^ 

i  OUT  leading  artide  of  this  month. 

I  S.  I.  S.  (Dublm).  —  (1).  Of  the  two  pzoceases  mentioned,  we  noonuMiKl 

that  of  the  Pharmacopceiad— (2.)  The  procew  for  remoying  the  atatna  of 
narking  ink  has  been  repeatedly  given  in  thia  Journal.  See  toL  i«  page  314« 
—(3.)  See  the  Pharmacopoeia. 

**  An  AfisoGZATE  "  (Margate.) — The  on]^  tincture  of  rhubarb  in  the  Phftr« 
nacopceia  is  the  Tinct  Rhei.  Camp.,  which  we  presume  ia  intended  to  be  used 
in  the  prescription  sent. 
;  *'  Tt&o"  thinks  it  would  be  a  benefit  to  many  readers  if  some  of  oi» 

I  botanical  Ck>rreBpondenta  would  give  explicit  inatructiona  for  preparing  i^ 

,  hortua  siccus- 

'*  CEN80BIU8  "  wishes  to  know  how  to  pronounce  the  word  Sehtde,     [  W« 
I  have  generally  heard  it  pronounced  Sheele]. 

\  **  Ak  AasocxATs"  (  Cornwall).^  i.)  We  axe  unacquainted  with  the  formnUi 

,  for  Hard's  Farinaceous  Food,  not  being  in  his  confidence.  (Se^  Dr.  Pereiia't 

,  work  on  i>«eO-— (2.)Soi9  is  incompatible  with  sulphate  of  iron  or  aolphata  af 

I  zinc  in  prescriptions. 

R.  £.  (Rochdale).  ^-  We  intend  to  make  use  of  the  ooaunnnication  wheft 
j  we  have  a  page  to  i^iare. 

"  iNauisiTon"  (Denbic^).  —  An  Apprentice  cannot  bec<»ne  a  Kem6ar  el 
the  Society,  but  may  subcK^ibe  as  an  Appremdee,  Application  ahouldbe  mad* 
to  the  Secretary,  Mr.  Smith,  17,  Bioomabury  Square. 
'*  Gbeuicus  "  should  also  write  to  the  Secretitfy. 

"  Am  AesociATs  "  (Maidstone).  —  A  certificato  from  a  competent  8cho(^ 
maafeer  would  be  received  from  an  Apprentice  in  the  country,  desiring  to  be« 
Qome  a  subscriber  to  the  Phabjcacedticax.  Sogebxy. 
**  TAMABXNIH78." — See  Notice  on  the  cover. 

P.  L.  T. — The  oil  of  turpentine  sold  under  the  name  of  Camphine,  would 
become  partially  reaioified,  and  rendered  unfit  fee  bursing,  if  kq^  k>ng  with 
access  of  air. 

T.  A&MALL  wishea  to  direct  attention  to  the  injure  atate  of  some  of  tho 
iodide  of  potassium  now  met  with  in  commerce,  arising  he  aupposes  fiKHn 
the  present  liigh  price  of  iodine  In  one  [specimen  he  found  5^  of  the  aait 
to  contain  only  82  grains  of  iodide  of  potassium,  the  remainder  conaiating  oC 
water  and  carbonate  of  potaah. 

Two  Correspondents  wish  for  formuls  finr  the  preparation  of  potaaaio-iodide 
of  iron,  iodide  of  quinine,  and  iodide  of  iron  and  quinine. 

CBq.  and  H. — ^The  following  is  the  formula  for  Tmetura  Nueis  Voadom 
according  to  the  Dublin  Pharmacopceia; — Nux  vomica,  rasped,  ^,  rectified 
spirit,  ^viij,  macerate  for  seven  days  and  filter.    Dose,  firom  ten  to  .thirty 


"  An  AaaoczATE  *'  (Bromagrove).— (1).  Chloride  of  ailver  may  be  obtained 
by  adding  hydrochloric  acid  to  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver.  It  ia  a4duble  ii^- 
liquor  ammonise.— (2).  To  obtain  oxide  of  copper,  add  liquor  potasaso  in  ezceat 
to  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper,  and  aubsequentlv  igniting  the  predpitatebi 
—(3).  Depilatory,  for  removing  superfluous  hairs  m>m  the  skin,  is  generally 
made  of  quick  lime  and  orpiment.  The  use  of  applications  of  this  kind  is 
attended  with  considerable  risk,  and  the  result  is  seldom  8atiafiictory«  — 
(4).  Certainly. 

•*  CRAHitrM."— See  the  laat'answer. 

A.P.S.  (Fakenham).—  (1).  We  h&ve  neOung  faiiSttM  to  conmnnioaia  oa 
the  subject    (2.)  See  the  Notice  on  the  cover. 

Q.  S.  B.  H.  R.— (1).  Caator  oU  cannot  be  subjected  to  diatillation  without 
decomposition.— (2).  Noaeta  LeetmrtM  en  EUctricHy, 

W.  W.  Monnia^-^Hie  powder  on  the  filtering  paper  consists  of  die  colotff* 
ing  matter  of  the  rose ;  the  crystals  are  sulphate  of  magneaia. 
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^•^If  the  powder  be  Pulv.  Antimonii  Gomp.,  it  idll  be  almost  entirely  in- 
soluble in  water,  if  Antim.  Potassio  Tart.,  it  will  be  soluble,  and  the  solution 
will  flJbrd  a  red  precipitate  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen. 

T.  R.— We  know  of  no  means  of  preyenting  the  deposit  which  takes  place 
in  some  kinds  of  castor  oil,  in  cold  weather.  When  ibnned,  it  may  be  sepa- 
xated  by  filtration,  but  this  is  a  troublesome  process.  The  American  oil  is 
said  to  congeal  at  a  higher  temperature  than  that  brought  from  the  East 
Indies. 

X.  Y.  Z.  wishes  for  a  formula  for  Printers'  Ink. 

**  Ttro,"  (Bamsley),  has  sent  us  some  calomel  which  he  suspects  is  not 
genuine,  and  requests  our  opinion.  We  do  not  profess  to  undertake  the 
examination  of  any  specimens  that  may  be  sent  us,  as  this  would  occupy 
more  time  than  we  can  deyote  to  it,  but  comply  with  our  Correspondent's 
desire  in  this  instance.  The  calomel  appears  to  be  genuine.  It  contuns  a 
minute  trace  of  iron,  derived  most  probably  from  the  ressels  employed  in  its 
manufacture,  but  this  would  not  interfere  with  its  action. 

Writing  Ink^— In  answer  to  the  inquiry  of  "  Atrahertdm  "  in  our  last 
number,  a  Gorrsspondent,  Mr.  Steward  refers  to  the  formula  for  Writing  Ink 
in  Dre'a  Ckmkat  JHctitmaryj  as  follows  ••—"Take  8  ounces  of  Aleppo  galls 
in'coarse  powder,  4  ounces  of  logwood  in  chips,  4  ounces  of  sulphate  of  iron, 
3  oimces  of  gum  arabic  in  powder,  1  ounce  of  sulphate  of  copper,  and  1 
ounce  of  sugar  candy.  BoU  the  galls  and  logwood  together  in  twelye  pounds 
of  water  for  one  hour,  or  till  half  the  liquid  has  evaporated.  Strain  the 
decoction  through  a  hair  sieve  or  linen  cloth,  and  then  add  the  other  ingre- 
dients, stir  the  mixture  till  the  whole  isjdissolved,  more  especially  the  gum ; 
after  which  leave  it  to  subside  for  twenty-four  hours.  Then  decant  the  ink, 
and  preserve  it  in  bottles  of  glass  or  stone-ware,  well  corked." 
•  Mr.  WooDWABD  has  sent  us  a  recipe  for  ink,  with  some  of  which  he  states 
his  letter  is  written.  Judging  ^firom  the  specimen,  we  cannot  recommend  it 
in  preference  to  the  above.  Mr.  Woodward  wishes  for  a  good  recipe  tot  red 
ink. 

''An  English  Assistant  in  Paris." — (1).  For  Cheltenham  Salts,  see 
ToL  iii,  page  190.— (2).  Sal  volatile,  when  made  according  to  the  Pharma- 
copoeia, acquires  a  brown  colour,  when  kept  for  some  time.  We  know  of  no 
other  way  of  obviating  this  than  by  omitting  the  cloves. 

"  A  MBMBBn."<— Formule  for  the  preparation  of  Ardfieial  Geau,  are 
^en  in  the  Traiii  de  Chimie  appUquie  ctux  Art»  ofDumiu,  voL  iL ;  AUmCt 
JHctUmary  of  Chemistry,  vol.  i.,  article  G/aw  Coloured;  Lardner^a  Cyc&gMr- 
dia,  article  JPorvebm  and  Glass,  and  Gray*s  Operative  Chemist. 

"  Studiosus  "  is  not  eligible  to  pass  the  minor  examination,  being  already 
an  Associate,  but  Associates  are  at  liberty  to  pass  the  major  examination. 

X.  Y.  Z. — Mr.  Churchill  regulates  the  advertisements.  The  scale  of 
charges  has  been  published. 

«  AuQUis,  F.P.S."  complains  that  his  letter  was  not  answered  last  month. 
We  accidentally  mislaid  one  communication  containing  a  specimen  of  a  salt 
which  was  found  to  be  nitrate  of  mercuiy.  Three  letters  were  not  answered, 
because  we  thou^t  the  authors  coula  scarcely  be  serious  in  asking  the 
questions.    We  are  not  aware  to  which  communication  Aliquia  alludes. 


Advertisements  to  Mr.  Ciiuechtll,  Princes  Street,  Soho. 

Instructions  from  Members  and  Associates,  respecting  the 
transmission  of  the  Journal,  to  Mr.  Smith,  17,  Bloomsbury 
Square,  before  the  ?.Oth  of  the  month. 

Other  Communications  to  The  Editgii,  338,  Oxford  Street 
(before  the  20th,  if  answers  be  desired  in  the  ensuing  number). 
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EESTRICTIONS  IN  THE  MEDICAL  PROFESSION. 

The  nature  and  stringency  of  ihe  reetrictioiiB  imposed  on  imqna* 
lified  persons  must  of  necesmty  vary  witli  ihe  advancement  of 
-education  and  science  in  the  Medical  Profession :  the  greater  the 
difference  in  attainment  between  the  educated  and  ihe  uneducated, 
ihe  more  justly  may  the  former  daim,  on  public  grounds,  to  be 
protected  against  the  encroachments  of  ihe  latter.  It  is,  in  fact^  for 
the  benefit  of  ihe  puhHc  that  restrictions  are  imposed ;  f<nr  although 
ihrir  tendency  may,  in  some  degree,  resemble  that  of  a  monopoly 
in  favour  of  the  Profession,  yet  it  must  be  remembered,  that  unless 
some  adequate  advantages  be  granted  to  qualified  persons,  the  in- 
tlucement  to  qualify  will  not  eziat,  and  consequently  ilie  public 
must  suffer. 

But  when  ihe  stringency  of  ihese  restrictions  exceeds  the  point 
iat  which  they  are  beneficial  to  the  pubUc^  they  become  in  ihe  same 
ratio  a  mere  source  of  monopoly,  or  a  means  of  benefiting  one 
class  of  the  community  at  the  expense  of  the  remainder.  To  deter- 
mine this  point  is  one  of  the  most  important  and  difficult  problems 
in  medical  legidation. 

In  France  the  laws  on  ibis  subject  are  so  stringent,  that  no 
person  is  permitted  to  give  medical  advice  in  the  most  trivial  case^ 
without  possessing  a  qualification  and  a  licence.  A  Chemist  is  pro- 
hibited from  preparing  any  recipe  or  prescription  for  a  patient,  un- 
less written  by  a  medical  man ;  and  no  person  can  carry  on  the 
busmess-  of  a  Chenust  and  Druggist,  without  having  undergone  an 
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examination,  neither  can  he  employ  an  assistant  who  is  not  qua- 
Ufied. 

In  Germanj,  Russia,  and  some  other  continental  nations,  not  only 
are  unqualified  persons  prohibited  from  practising  in  any  department 
of  the  J^fessioD,  but  the  nusJber  of  i^^oltr  practitioners  is  limited 
by  law ;  only  samany  being  licensed  as  are  considered  to  be  required 
by  the  population  in  their  respecilye  districts,  and  likely  to  gain  an 
adequate  subsistenee  by  their  practice.  The  course  of  education 
is  definite  and  complete ;  and  the '  examinations  through  which 
each  candidate  must  pass,  are  very  severe.  It  is  therefore  held  to 
be  no  more  than  justice  to  the  parties  who  have  fulfilled  these  con- 
dition^ and  joined  the  Profession  according  to  law,  that  they  should 
lie  protected  by  such  enactments  as  will  secure  to  th^m  the  remn^ 
naation  to  which  they  are  entitled.  On  this  accountihe  Ftofiasaon 
^joys  a  monc^oly  which  is  rigidly  maintained. 
,  la  this  countiy  tiie  principle  of  *'  free  trade''  prevails  to  a  mneh 
greater  extent  m  the  Profession;  and  although  the  College  of  Phya- 
laans  and  the  Society  of  Apothecaries  possess  certain  powers  of  ze- 
etraining  unlioeosed  persons  from  encroaching  on  their  reqectivv 
prerogatives^  the  laws  which  oon&r  these  powers  are  so  impeifectaf 
to  be,  in  many  cases,  inoperative;  and  in  the  Hiarmaceutieal  de- 
IMbrtznent  the  law  takes  no  cognizance  either  of  the  qualifications 
of  educated  Chemists,  or  of  the  encroachments  of  persons  who  are 
entirely  destitute  of  the  needful  education* 

The  manner  in  which  Gennan  degrees  are  sold  to  Englishmen 
is  a  curious  instance  of  inconsistenqr.  A  person  who  wishes  to 
assume  the  title  of  M.D.  without  the  trouble  and  expense  of  pass- 
ing through  the  regular  forms  of  education  and  examination,  sends 
to  Erlangen  or  Giessen  a  treatise  on  any  medical  subject,  purport- 
ing to  be  written  by  himself,  accompanied  witii  the  usual  fee 
(about  twenty  guineas).  For  this  consideration  a  degree  is  con- 
ferred and  a  diploma  is  sent  to  the  candidate.  The  brass-plate  on 
his  door  is  altered  from  Mr.  Smith  to  Dr.  Smitb,  or  J<^  Smitiv 
M.D.,  and  he  puts  himself  forth  to  the  puUio  as  on  an  equality 
with  educated  physidans  who  have  obtained  their  diplomas  in  » 
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htg^iiinate  maaner.  These  degrees,  trhidi  are  aoUl  in  Genaany  to 
Eng&imieii  for  ihe  pecuniaiy  benefit  of  the  professors  who  traffic 
m  them,  wOl  not  pass  eoirent  in  the  coimtry  tnm  which  thej 
emanate^  although  ihej  ate  eonsadered  good  enot^h  for  esqporta^ 

tlOD* 

The  laxity  in  oar  kws  on  a  subject  so  intimatd|y  connected  wiib 
the  pubtic  health  and  the  interests  of  the  nrofession,  has  been  for 
many  years  one  of  the  chief  sources  of  dissatisfaction  among  medical 
reformers,  who  hare  endeaveuved  to  introduce  a  system  similar  to 
that  which  exists  on  the  continent.  If  these  endeayonrs  had  been 
temperately  and  judiciously  directed,  there  is  eyexy  reason  to  believe 
that  the  object  might  have  been,  to  a  certain  extent  at  least,  attained 
long  ago ;  but  the  measures  proposed  having  been  concocted  with 
refcrence  to  die  particular  views  of  the  parties  eoncemed  in  the 
movement,  while  the  interests  of  other  parties  and  of  the  public  were 
not  sufficiently  cc^dered,  a  violent  opposition  was  the  natural  re- 
sult, which  occasioned  the  £i3uxe  of  the  project. 

Much  of  tlus  oppoflition  might  have  been  prevented  if  the  €9ie- 
mists  and  Druggists  had  been  consulted  and  conciliated  in  the 
matter,  since  it  can  eanly  be  shown,  that  the  improvement  and 
protection  of  one  class  in  the  Profession  need  not  militate  against 
the  interests  of  other  dassea.  But  the  Chenusts  at  that  time,  not 
being  united  as  a  body,  and  not  being  considered  a  part  of  the  Pro- 
fession, were  either  passed  over,  or  dasnfied  with  the  general  mass « 
of  unqualified  persons.  Their  province  not  being  defined  by  law, 
and  being  established  merely  by  custom  accordmg  to  the  circum- 
stancea  or  caprice  of  eadi  individual,  the  promoters  oi  medical 
reform  directed  their  attention  more  to  the  suppression  of  the  bo^ 
as  medical  pradidoners,  than  to  their  elevation  and  protection  as 
praetitionevs  in  Phaimacy. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  arguments  in  tsvour  of  restrictions  in  the 
Profession  apply  equally  to  all  departments  of  it,  and  that  the  safety 
of  the  public  is  as  much  concerned  in  the  suppresrion  of  unqualified 
dispensers  of  medidnes,  as  it  is  in  the  suppression  of  nnquafified 
medical  praetstioners.    If  restrictions  are  to  be  established,  the 
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Chemists  are  qmto  as  mueh  interested  in  them  as  any  other  class  of 
the  Profession,  and  have  as  much  right  to  be  protected  by  them  ; 
but  the  difficulty  in  the  arrangement  consists  in  defining  the 
boundary  lines  between  the  medical  practitioners  and  the  Chemists 
on  one  side,  and  between  the  Chemists  and  the  Grocers,  &c.,  on  the 
other. 

It  is  generally  admitted,  that  in  all  profesaons  in  which  healdi 
and  life  are  concerned,  and  in  which  the  public  might  otherwise  be 
unable  to  discriminate  respecting  the  qualifications  of  die  parties, 
the  le^slature  is  bound  to  exercise  a  salutary  influence  and  con- 
trol. The  primary  aim  and  object  of  this  control  is  the  pro- 
tection of  the  public  against  the  dangerous  consequences  of 
ignorance ;  but  in  so  doing,  another  object  is  also  attained,  namely, 
the  protection  of  qualified  persons  who  have  submitted  to  the 
prescribed  conditions  of  admission  into  the  Profession.  Any 
system  of  restrictions  in  which  this  order  of  things  is  reversed 
partakes  more  or  less  of  the  nature  of  a  monopoly-  For  instance, 
the  Apothecaries*  Act  was  designed  to  prevent  unqualified  persons 
from  practising  as  Apothecaries, ;  but  the  act  is  so  constructed  that 
its  prohibitions  appear  to  extend  equally  to  quailed  practitioners 
who  do  not  possess  the  licence  of  the  Company ;  and  we  are  told, 
that  a  Physician  or  Surgeon  of  the  highest  order  could  not  prepare 
for  his  patient  the  medicine  which  he  prescribes,  without  becoming 
.  liable  to  the  penalty  for  infringing  on  the  province  of  the  Apo- 
thecary. In  this  respect,  the  act  operates  as  a  monopoly  in  &vour 
of  the  Apotiiecaries. 

On  the  assumption  that  restrictions  on  unqualified  persons  are 
instituted  for  the  public  benefit,  it  becomes  a  question  how  far  the 
judgment  and  caprice  of  the  public  should  be  controlled  by  these 
restrictions  ?  This  question  has  given  rise  to  much  controversy. 
On  one  side  it  is  urged,  that  the  public  being  unable  to  form  a 
correct  opinion  respecting  the  attainments  of  each  individual,  all 
practitioners  should  be  examined  by  competent  authorities,  and 
none  but  those  who  have  passed  the  examination  should,  under 
any  circumstances,  be  allowed  to  practise.     This  is  the  nature  of 
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the  medical  laws  on  the  Continent ;  but  it  must  be  recollected,  that 
the  wants  of  the  poorer  classes  are,  to  a  great  extent^  provided  for 
by  hospitals  and  other  charitable  institutions,  established  by  the 
gOYemment  on  ayery  large  scale ;  and  it  is  a  question,  whether  the 
laws  can  be  so  rigidly  enforced  in  localities  where  these  means  of 
zelief  do  not  exist.  In  Great  Britain  it  would  not  be  so  easy  to 
cany  out  the  principle  of  restriction  to  the  same  extent ;  in  proof 
of  which  we  need  only  advert  to  the  success  of  some  of  the  most 
ignorant  quacks,  the  popularity  of  many  secret  medicines,  and  the 
propensity  which  prevails  to  resbt  any  interference  with  the  judg* 
ment  of  the  employer  in  selecting  the  persons  whom  he  thinks 
proper  to  employ,  especially  where  this  interference  would  involve 
an  increase  of  expense,  which  might,  in  many  cases,  deprive  the 
parties  of  medical  aid  altogether.  On  this  account  it  is  thought  by 
many  persons  that  the  legislature  can  do  no  more  than  provide  the 
public  with  qualified  practitioners  well  educated  in  their  respective 
departments,  and  prohibit  all  persons  under  heavy  penalties  £rom 
assuming  any  rank  or  titie  which  tiiey  have  not  attuned  by  passing 
ihe  prescribed  examinations ;  leaving  the  public  uncontrolled,  and 
considering  that  any  patient  who  consults  an  unqualified  person 
takes  upon  himself  the  responsibility  of  the  result. 

All  parties  must  concur  in  the  opinion  that  no  person  should  be 
allowed  to  impose  upon  the  public  by  appearing  under  false  colours^ 
and  awmming  a  rank  in  the  Profession  which  he  has  not  attained 
by  passing  the  ordeal  required  by  law ;  and  heavy  penalties  should 
be  inflicted  in  every  case  in  which  this  regulation  is  violated* 
Every  qualified  person  should  be  duly  registered,  and  the  dis- 
tinctions of  rank  should  be  so  defined  that  the  public  may  have  no 
difficulty  in  ^selecting  practitioners  fiilly  qualified  in  any  depart- 
ment. Exemptions  and  posts  of  honour  or  emolument  should  of 
course  be  confined  to  qualified  persons,  who  are  entitied  to  protec- 
tion against  the  encroachments  of  those  who  have  evaded  the 
prescribed  regulations. 
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On  Wednesday  Evening,  the  ^7th  of  March,  Mr.  Fowxbs 
delivered  a 

LECTURE 

OK  THE  LIQUEFACTION  OF  TJBO^  GASE& 

He  commenced  hy  observing : 

Js  the  year  1823,  Sir  H.  Davy,  then  President  of  the  Royal 
Society,  suggested  to  Mr.  Faraday  the  propriety  of  making  cer- 
tain experiments  upon  the  solid  hydrate  of  chlorine,  a  substance 
not  long  before  discovered  by  that  gentleman,  by  inclosing  it  in 
a  narrow  and  strong  glass  tube,  bermeUcally  sealed,  and  apply- 
ing heat  to  one  portion  while  the  opposite  extremity  was  arti- 
ficially cooled.  On  performing  the  experiment,  Mr.  Faraday 
observed,  in  the  cool  portion  of  the  tube,  two  liquids  of  unequal 
densities,  one  being  pale  and  the  other  deep  yellow :  on  opening 
the  tube,  the  latter  instantly  expanded  into  chlorine  gas.  The 
second  liquid  was  a  watery  solution  of  chlorine.  No  doubt  could 
€xist  that  chlorine  had  been  condensed  to  the  liquid  condition. 

The  experiment,  thus  far  sucoes&ful,  was  then  repeated  upon 
other  gaseous  bodies,  the  same  simple  form  of  apparatus  being 
used,  and  the  liquefaction  of  the  gas  efiPected  by  its  own  pressure, 
as  evolved  from  the  materials  sealed  up  in  the  tube,  aided  by  a 
little  reduction  of  temperature.  Hydrochloric  acid,  sulphnroos 
acid,  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  carbonic  acid,  nitrous  oxide,  cya« 
nogen,  and  ammonia,  gave  way  in  succession,  requiring,  how- 
ever, for  the  purpose,  very  various  degrees  of  condensation.  Mr. 
Faraday  contrived  to  estimate,  roughly,  the  amount  of  force 
required,  by  inclosing  in  the  tube  a  fine  capillary  tube,  sealed  at 
one  end,  and  having,  near  the  open  extremity,  a  globule  of 
mercury.  The  retraction  of  the  included  air  thas  became  a 
measure  of  the  force. 

The  liquids  thus  obtained  were  generally,  although  not  always^ 
lighter  than  water ;  they  were  very  thin  and  limpid,  and,  chlorine 
excepted,  colourless;  when  liberated  from  pressure,  they  in- 
stantly assumed  the  gaseous  form,  and  often  with  explostve 
violence.  They  are  remarkable  besides  for  a  most  extraordinary 
degree  of  expansibility  by  heat — very  far  exceeding  that  of  the 
gases  themselves. 
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Perinanent  gases  are  thus  apparently  only  the  vs^pours  of 
excessively  volatile  liqaids  in  an  extremely  expanded  state. 
Some,  as  oxygen,  hydrogen,  atid  carbonic  oxide,  have  as  yet 
resisted  all  attempts  to  liquefy  them,  but  probably  only  from 
inadequate  means  of  obtaining  the  requisite  degree  of  pressure 
and  cold.  The  vapours  of  known  liquids,  as  water  and  ether, 
are  subject,  besides,  in  this  condition,  to  precisely  the  same 
physical  laws  as  those  which  govern  the  gases  proper. 

A  part  of  the  lecture  was  then  devoted  to  the  consideration  of 
the  exact  manner  in  which  vapours,  and  consequently  gases,  are 
affected  by  the  separate  action  of  mechanical  pressure  and 
i^uction  of  temperature,  and  the  attainment  by  each,  at  some 
particular  point,  dependent  upon  the  temperature,  of  a  state  of 
maximum  density ,  beyond  which  the  gaseous  condition  cannot 
be  retained.  This  was  illustrated  by  an  experiment  upon  the 
Tapour  of  ether. 

The  next  point  considered  was  the  intense  cold  produced  by 
the  return  of  a  liquefied  gas  to  its  elastic  state,  involving  the 
principle  of  the  conversion  of  sensible  into  latent  heat. 

When  the  gases  before  mentioned  were  first  liquefied,  &ir  H^ 
Davy  suggested  the  idea  of  employing  the  liquids  so  produced 
as  sources  of  mechanical  power,  taking  advantage  of  the  great 
variations  of  pressure  exerted  by  their  vapours  by  small  changes 
of  temperature.  Mr.  Brunei,  in  following  out  this  suggestion, 
went  so  far  as  to  liquefy  carbonic  acid  in  strong  metallic  vessels 
to  the  extent  of  one  and  a  half  pint,  and  to  make  the  joints  of 
his  apparatus  perfectly  tight.  The  attempt  was  subsequently^ 
however,  abandoned. 

In  1835,  M.  Thilorier,  of  Paris,  succeeded  in  greatly  simplifying 
and  improving  the  method  of  preparation  of  this  curious  liquid,  by 
the  employment  of  an  apparatus  which  the  lecturer  exhibited  and 
put  into  action ;  which  consists  of  a  pair  of  exceedingly  strong 
iron  cylindrical  vessels,  furnished  with  excellent  stop-cocks  of 
peculiar  construction,  and  capable  of  being  connected  by  a  copper 
tube  and  powerful  screws.  One  of  these,  destined  to  serve  the 
purpose  of  a  retort,  is  mounted  upon  a  frame  by  a  pair  of  trun- 
nions, so  as  to  swing  freely.  The  charge  of  materials,  consisting  of 
two  pounds  of  bi-ci^nate  of  soda,  three  pints  of  tepid  water,  and 
enough  sulphuric  acid,  to  decompose  the  salt,  are  then  introduced. 
The  acid  is  contained  in  a  long  brass  tube  closed  at  the  bottom, 
set  upright  in  the  cylinder,  so  that  it  does  not  mix  with  the  car« 
bonate  until  the  whole  is  inclined  or  nearly  inverted.  The  stop- 
cock is  put  into  its  place,  and  driven  home  by  heavy  blows  with 
a  mallet.  The  apparatus  is  then  inclined,  and  swung  backwards 
and  forwards  dunng  the  space  of  several  minutes  to  mix  the  con- 
tents completely.    At  this  time,  the  pressure  cannot  be  much 
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less  than  one  hundred  atmospheres.  After  a  little  rest,  it  is 
connected  with  the  second  vessel  or  receiver^  and  the  stop* 
cocks  opened.  These  latter  are  after  a  short  time  closed,  the 
vessels  disconnected,  and  the  gas  of  the  generator  suffered  to 
escape,  after  which  the  stop-cock  is  removed,  the  sulphate  of 
soda  poured  out,  and  a  fresh  charge  introduced.  The  operation 
is  repeated  five  or  six  times  before  an^  large  quantity  of  liquefied 
acid  is  collected  in  the  receiver.  This  latter  is  furnished  with  a 
tube  passing  nearly  to  the  bottom,  through  which  the  liquid  is 
driven  with  prodigious  violence  by  the  elastic  force  of  its  own 
vapour  when  the  stop-cock  is  opened. 

M.  Thiiorier  found  that  when  a  slender  stream  of  the  liquid 
acid  was  thus  allowed  to  issue  from  a  jet  into  the  air,  the  cold 
produced  by  the  instantaneous  evaporation  of  a  portion  is  suffi- 
cient, to  freeze  the  remainder^  which  falls  like  snow.  By  receiv- 
ing the  jet  of  acid  into  a  round  brass  box  furnished  with  perforated 
wooden  handles,  this  strange  snow-like  solid  carbonic  acid  can 
be  collected  in  quantity  and  examined:  It  is  comparatively  per- 
manent, and  but  slowly  passes  into  the  state  of  gas,  from  its 
exceedingly  low  temperature,  and  bad  conducting  power  for  heat. 
If  lightly  touched,  it  may  be  handled  without  inconvenience,  but 
if  pressed  upon  the  skin,  causes  painful  disorganization. 

The  solidified  carbonic  acid  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  mixes 
easily  with  ether,  and  in  this  manner  its  exceedingly  low  tern* 
perature  becomes  strikingly  apparent.  By  the  aid  of  a  small 
quantity  of  this  mixture,  pounds  of  mercury  may  be  frozen,  and 
a  number  of  extremely  curious  and  interesting  experiments 
exhibited. 

The  lecturer  illustrated  these  observations  by  freezing  a  large 
quantity  of  mercury. 
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The  Chairman  expressed  the  pleasure  which  he  always  felt  ia 
meeting  the  Members  and  Associates  on  such  occasions  of  friendly 
intercourse  and  scientific  improvement,  and  particularly  so  in 
the  present  instance,  as  it  would  be  the  business  of  the  evening  to 
receive  the  reports  of  the  lecturers  on  Materia  Medica,  Chemistry* 
and  Pharmacy,  and  to  distribute  the  prizes  which  were  awarded 
at  the  exammations  at  the  close  of  the  respective  courses 
of  lectures.  This  was  an  opportunity  of  showing  the  practical 
working  of  one  great  object,  he  might  almost  say  the  principal 
object,  of  the  Society,  namely  the  School  of  Pharmacy,  and  it 
was  gratifying  to  bestow  the  reward  of  merit  on  those  who  had 
in  so  praiseworthy  a  manner  availed  themselves  of  the  advantages 
aflforded  by  the  mstitution,  for  the  advancement  of  professional 
knowledge.  The  Council  were  particularly  anxious  to  keep  in 
Tiew  the  promotion  of  Pharmaceutical  education,  in  order  that, 
while  the  members  of  other  professions  and  trades  were  striving 
to  maintain  the  credit  and  raise  the  character  of  their  several 
pursuits,  the  Chemists  and  Druggists  might  not  be  behind  others 
ra  any  effort  which  would  guarantee  to  the  public  the  efficient 
performance  of  their  responsible  duties,  which  consist  in  supply- 
ing medicines  of  the  purest  and  best  quality,  and  accurately 
and  faithfully  dispensing  prescriptions. 

He  (the  Chairman),  in  taking  a  review  of  the  progress  of  the 
School  during  the  two  years  which  had  elapsed  since  its  formation, 
considered  that  the  Society  had  every  reason  to  feel  encou- 
raged with  the  success  which  had  attended  it ;  since,  notwith- 
standing the  difficulties  which  had  presented  themselves  in  the 
introduction  of  a  plan  so  novel  among  the  Pharmaceutists  of 
this  country,  the  arrangements  which  had  been  made  had  ap- 
peared to  be  satisfactory,  and  the  School  had  enjoyed  quite  as 
much  patronage  as  could  have  been  expected  under  the  circum- 
stances. It  was  not  merely  by  the  number  of  students  attending 
the  lectures,  that  this  estimate  was  to  be  formed,  for  although  it 
was  certainly  desirable  that,  this  number  should  be  increased,  yet 
independently  of  those  who  immediately  participated  in  the  in- 
struction afforded  at  the  School,  there  were  many  others  amonff 
whom  such  a  spirit  of  enquiry  and  thirst  for  information  had 
been  excited,  as  could,  not  fail  to  be  productive  of  the  most 
beneficial  results.  The  students  and  associates  were  beginning  to 
feel,  more  generally  than  had  previously  been  the  case,  that  they 
had  embarked  in  an  occupation  which,  if  creditably  followed. 
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required  a  scientific  education,  and  an  amount  of  professional 
knowled^  which  rendered  systematic  study  essential.  That 
the  School  of  Pharmacy  connected  with  the  Society  afforded  the 
means  of  acquiring  the  requisite  and  appropriate  information  for 
those  engaged  in  the  practice  of  Pharmacy,  would,  he  believed,  be 
made  evident  in  the  course  of  the  evening's  proceedings ;  and  lie 
trusted,  that  through  the  medium  of  that,  the  central  estab* 
lishment,  together  with  the  branch  Schools  which  had  been 
founded  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  the  Society  would  be 
enabled  to  exercise  an  extensive  influence  in  promoting  the  qaa« 
lification  of  those  who  offered  themselves  to  the  public  as  Phar* 
maceutical  Chemists. 

The  Chairman  then  requested  the  lecturers  to  report  the  result 
of  their  several  examinations ;  and  observed,  that  any  remarks 
which  they  might  feel  disposed  to  make,  respecting  the  conduct 
and  attendance  of  the  classes,  would  be  acceptable  to  the  meeting. 

Dr.  Pereiua  stated,  that  he  had  much  pleasure  in  giving  a  very 
favourable  report  of  the  diligence,  punctuality,  and  attention  of 
bis  class.  He  had  never  lectured  to  a  more  attentive  class,  or 
one  in  which  a  greater  desire  for  improvement  was  manifest. 
This  was  evinced  not  only  by  uniform  good  conduct  during  tbe 
lectures,  but  by  the  nature  of  the  inquiries  after  lecture,  whea 
further  explanation  was  desired.  He  congratulated  the  Society 
on  the  success  of  the  school,  which,  considering  the  short  period 
of  iu  existence,  bethought  was  almost  unexampled.  The  subject 
(Materia  Medica)  was  generally  considered  in  the  medical  scfaoob 
very  dry  and  uninteresting,  and  consequently  that  class  was  not 
ao  well  attended  as  the  other  classes :  in  fact,  he  doubted  whether 
in  an3r  medical  school  in  London  there  would  be  found  a  mora 
attentive  class  than  that  in  Bloomsbury  Square.  The  examina« 
tion  with  which  the  course  concluded,  had  fullv  justified  hk 
anticipations  by  showing  that  his  instruction  had  not  been  un- 
availing. The  following  are  the  Questions  he  had  prepared  vom. 
THE  ExAMiNATiojT  to  bc  answcrcd  in  writing:— 

L  State  the  botanical  names  and  the  natural  orders  of  the 
Plants  yielding  the  following  medicinal  substances :  Elaterium, 
Saffron^  West  Indian  Arrow-root,  Scammonyf  Manna,  Jpecu" 
cuanha^  and  Allspice 2S 

2.  What  is  the  general  structure,  chemical  composition,  and 
medicinal  properties  of  the  plants  belonging  to  the  Natnial 
Older  LaUatm  ?  Enumerate  the  o£Eicinal  plants  obtained  fram 
this  order    < 50 

3.  The  powder  marked  A  was  sold  as  powdered  Scammoay ; 
is  it  pure?  If  not,  what  is  the  nature  of  the  adalterating  ingre- 
dient or  ingredients  ?  State  the  reasons  for  your  conclusions    50 
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4.  Name  the  ftBecaka  respectively  labelled  B  and  C.  State 
the  characters  by  which  you  distinguish  and  recognise  them*     50 

5.  How  is  the  presence  of  Cinchoma  in  Disalphate  of  Quina 
to  be  detected? 25 

6.  What  are  the  chemical  tests  of  the  goodness  of  Willow 
Bark? 25 

7.  From  what  plants  are  the  astringent  extracts  known  in 
commerce  as  Catechu,  Cutch,  and  Terra  Japonica  obtained  ?   25 

8.  By  what  chemical  character  or  characters  can  the  resins 
of  Jalap  and  Scammony  be  distinguished  ? 25 

9.  The  bottle  labelled  D  certains  two  officinal  umbelHferons 
fruits  intermixed.  You  are  required  to  state  their  names  re- 
spectively, and  to  describe  the  botanical  characters  by  which 
they  are  disttnguishedf 50 

10.  How  is  Iceland  Moss  (Ctffrartais/ancKea)  to  be  deprived 
of  its  bitter  matter  so  as  to  be  fitted  to  form  an  article  of  food  ?  25 

11.  By  what  chemical  characters  is  Guaiacum  resin  distin- 
guishable from  other  resinous  substances  ?  • 25 

12.  Is  the  Salt  of  Sorrel  (Sal  Acetosella)  of  the  shops  a 
Binoxalate  or  a  Quadroxalate  of  Potash  ?    How  are  these  two  * 
Oxalates  to  be  respectively  distinguished  ? 25 

[A  Microscope  and  appropriate  Cfiemical  Tests,  for  auiSlmg  Ac  CandidaUs 
Un^iommeoftkealaveQuerieSfWiMbeauppliMonappticatioH.] 

These  questions  had  been  creditably  answered  by  several^ 
particularly  by  those  to  whom  the  Prizes  Were  awarded^  who  were 
as  follows ; — 

First  Prize  .  . .  Mr.  Charles  Crackkell,  106,  Edgware  Road. 
Second  Prize  . .  Mr.  Thomas  SAUifDERs,  8,  Torrington  Place. 

Mr.  FowNES  had  much  pleasure  in  giving  an  equally  favour- 
able report  of  the  attendance  of  his  class,  and  the  proficiency  of 
those  students  who  had  competed  for  the  prizes.  The  answecs 
of  those  to  whom  he  had  awarded  the  prizes  were  particularly 
good ;  and  three  others  had  approached  so  near  to  the  successfcd 
competitors,  that  he  only  regretted  it  was  not  in  his  power  to 
give  prizes  to  them,  and  he  thought  it  only  an  act  of  justice  tp 
give  them  certificates  of  merit. 

The  following  are  the  Questioks  for  the  Exavination  iK 
Chemistry. 

1.  A  small  phial,  counterpoised  in  a  balance,  and  filled  with 
distilled  water  at  60^,  is  found  to  contain  1325.5  grains  of  that 
liquid.  Filled  with  nitric  acid  to  the  same  point,  weights  to  the 
amount  of  1922  grains  are  required  to  restore  the  equilibrium :  • 
—required  the  specific  gravity  of  the  acid 50 

*  The  fiocuto  were  potato  starch  and  wheat  8taidi.«-BD. 
t  The  fruits  were  thoee  of  hemlock  and  aaiae.--£D. 
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2.  Required  a  statement  of  the  law  of  Mariottet  connedinz 
the  external  pressure,  volume,  and  elastic  force  of  gases,  with 
examples .    25 

3.  The  rate.of  expan^ioi^of  gases  hy  heat  is  -^fpths  of  their 
volume  at  0^  Fafair. — what  alteration  of  volume  will  100  cubic 
inches  of  a  gas  undergo,  by  passing  from  £0°  Fahr.  to  80^ 
Fahr.?'.    . 25 

4.  Explain  the  relation  between  the  Fahrenheit  and  Centi* 
grade  thermometer  scales,  and  give  a  rule  for  translating  the 
language  of  the  one  into  that  of  the  other  ? 50 

5.  State  the  best  methods  of  preparation,  and  the  most  cha- 
racteristic properties  of  the  following  substances: — Oxygen, 
hydrogen,  nitrogen,  chlorine,  iodine,  and  phosphorus   .     .     100 

6.  Give  a  brief  outline  of  the  four  great  laws  of  combination, 
and  explain  clearly  what  is  meant  by  the  term  equivalent   .  100 

7.  Describe  the  mode  of  preparation,  the  chemical  composi- 
tion, and  the  chief  properties  of  the  principal  compounds  of 
mercury 25 

8.  Give  an  outline  of  the  chemical  history  of  ether,  and  of 
some  of  the  bodies  connected  with  it 25 

The  Prizes  were  awarded  as  follows : 
First  Prize  . . .  Mr.  CHAaLES  Crackvsll,  106,  Edgware  Road. 
Second  Prize. .  Mr,  John  B.  Hockin,  38,  Duke  Street^  Man- 
chester Square* 
Certijicates  of  Merit : 
Mr.  Robert  Howden,  jun.,  24,  Great  Russell  Street,  Covent 

Garden. 
Mr.  John  Alexander  Spencer,  38,  Lamb*s  Conduit  Street. 
Mr.  H.  O.  HusKissoN,  Penton  Place. 

Mr.  Redwood  thought  it  unnecessary  to  give  a  detailed  report 
of  the  conduct  and  attention  of  his  Class,  as  this  would  be  little 
more  than  a  repetition  of  the  satisfactory  statements  just  made 
by  the  other  Lecturers.    He  had  awarded  the  Prizes  as  follows: 
First  Ptize . . .  Mr.  John  Williams,  19,  Southampton  Row. 
Second  Prize.  •  Mr.  John  Horncastle,  221,  Tottenham  Court 

Road. 
Certificates  of  Merit : 

Mt.  S.  T.  Baxter,  198,  High  Holbom. 

Mr.  George  Scholefield,  338,  Oxford  Street. 

Mr.  H.  Humphreys,  2,  Queen's  Row,  Pimlico. 

The  following  are  the  Questions  roR  the  Examination  in 
Practical  Pharmacy. 

1.  Describe  the  process  of  Elutriation  —  the  purpose  for 
which  this  process  is  adopted,  and  some  of  the  cases  in  which 
it  is  employed 15 
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2.  How  would  you  proceed  to  filter  the  following  liquids,  la 
order  to  remove  any  solid  particles  that  might  be  present? 
State  the  reasons  for  any  modifications  you  may  suggrest  in  each 
particular  case :  —  Decoctum  Aloes  Compositum,  Liquor  Po« 
tassee,  Acidum  Hydrochloricum^  Oxyroel  Scillee,  Tinctura 
LobelisB  Etherea 20 

3.  How  would  you  proceed  to  obtain  pure  distilled  water  ? 
Describe  the  process  minutely  —  State  the  difference  between 
this  and  common  river*water — and  point  out  some  pharmaceu- 
tical preparations  in  which  distilled  water  ought  to  be  used      20 

4.  What  is  the  difference  between  the  **  Alcohol "  of  the 
London,  Edinburgh,  and  Dublin  Pharmacopoeias  ?  What  is 
the  best  and  most  economical  process  for  obtaining  pure  Al- 
cohol ?  Give  particular  instructions  for  conducting  the  distil- 
lation in  this  process 40 

5.  What  is  the  proportion  of  sugar  and  water  in  the  simple 
syrup  of  the  Pharmacopoeia?  Have  you  any  remark  to  make  with 
reference  to  this?  What  is  the  boilinff-point  of  this  syrup,  and 
its  specific  gravity  at  60°,  and  at  2 12^of  temperature  ?  What 
are  the  effects  of  long-continued  boiling  on  symps,  and  in  what 
syrups  are  these  effects  most  marked  ?  What  is  the  extent  of 
solubility  of  cane-sugar  and  of  grape-sugar,  and  under  what 
circumstances  is  one  of  these  kinds  of  sugar  changed  to  the 
other  ?  Describe  the  nature  of  this  change,  and  its  effect  when 

it  occurs  in  syrups 100 

6.  How  is  the  Linimentum  JEruginis  of  the  Pharmacopoeia 
directed  to  be  made  ?  What  are  the  reactions  which  take  place 
during  the  process,  and  what  the  nature  of  the  product  ?     .    50 

7.  Describe  the  processes  for  making  the  following  prepara- 
tions according  to  the  Pharmacopoeia,  and  add  any  observations 
that  may  occur  to  you  with  reference  to  them :  —  Acetum 
Scillee,  Oxymel,  Extractum  Rhei,vExtractum  Jalapse,  Ex- 
tractum  Elaterii 30 

8.  Explain  fully  how  you  would  prepare  the  following  pre- 
scription— the  order  in  which  you  would  mix  the  ingredients— 
the  effect  of  each  addition,  and  the  result  of  deviating  from  the 
right  method : 

R  CopaibeB,  Jsfl. 
Fulyeris  Acacue,  3j. 
TincttmB  Cubeb«,  Jv. 
Syrnpi,  3iv. 

Aquie  MenthflB  piperite,  jyj. 
M.  ft.    Emulsio ;    •    40 


\*  The  Numbers  to  ihe  right  indicaU  the  relnHvt  vabiea  of  the  Qitestkms. 
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The  President  at  the  doie  of  the  Reports  of  the  Lectamrs, 
delivered  the  Prizes  in  the  name  of  tfie  Council  to  the  saceessfiil 
Candidates.    The  Prizes  consisted  of  the  fdlowing  works  : 

MATERIA  MEDICA. 

First  Prize  • .  •  Dr.  Pereira's  Elements  of  Materia  Medica. 
Second  Prize.  •  Dr.  CbristiiBon's  l)i8pen8atory« 

CHEMISTRY. 

First  Prize . .  •  Graham's  Elements  of  Chemistry,  and  Parndrs 

Chemical  Analysis. 
Second  Prize. .  Turner's  Elements  of  Chemistry. 

PRACTICAL  PHAKMACr. 

First  Prize  •  • .  Thomson's  Dispensatory. 

Second  Prize.  •  Phillips's  Translation  of  the  Pharmacopoia. 


SYNOPSIS  or  A  COTJBSE  OF  USCTUBES 

OH 

GENERAL   AND   MEDICAL   BOTANY. 

BT  A.  T.  THOXSOKy  K-B.,  P.Ii.8.,  Scc. 


To  oommence  on  Tuxsdat  Morwino,  yth  of  May,  and  to  be  coatixHtod  ob  cack 
sacceedlDK  PaiftAY  hod  Tvmoat  doziog  the  Months  of  Maj,  June,  and  July,  at  Sight 
o'dodc. 

The  flnt  portion  of  the' Lectures  will  be  deliTered  at  17,  BlooBsbttrjr  S^oara^  and 
he  remainder  In  the  Garden  of  the  Royal  Botanic  Society,  Inner  Circle,  Regent's  Fait. 


"hmoDucmos. — Advantages  of  the  study  of  Botany  as  a  sdenoe— 
Method  of  studying  it  in  reference  to  the  external  or  physical  charactera 
and  organic  atmctnre  of  Plants— their  ftmctions— and  thdr  systeourtie 
arrangements}  oras  Stbuctural,  Fbtsiologkai^  and  Stbtekatic  Botaitc; 
—Distinction  between  Botany  and  Zoology — ^between  Plants  and  AnSmal^^ 

L  STRUCTUBAt  BOTAOT  is 

A.  GeiMmZ— comprehending  the  knowledge  of  the  elementary  tianet 

common  to  all  Plants. 

a,  Oellalar  tissne. 

b,  Vascnlar  tissue. 

c.  Glandular  tissue. 

d.  Ligneous  fibre. 

B,  Parffciii!gf--comprehending, 

1.  Organs  essential  to  hidivjlupai.  Vegetable  Life  : 
a.  JRootg — candex— radides  —fibrils— spongides  -—  structnre  of 
each  described.  Distinction  between  aSiial  and  tcrrea- 
trial  roots  p6inted  out '  Description  of  the  fibrous— the 
ramose — the  fhsiform — nappiform  and  creeping  roots. 
Functions  of  roots— resenroirs  of  vegetable  secretioQa 
^ages  of  roota— those  employed  as  medicinal  ag^ts 
described. 
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ternal  additions— Uxtweiu;  2.  thote  which  do  not  !n- 
':^ ,,.  creafle  by  external  additiona— fucbaoif .    Stmctnie  aoA 

mode  of  growth  of  each  kind  deBcnhed— fanaciuBi^ 
Undarffroiad  oteaf— rhizcmaes  f^iBtingniaiifM^  from  xooti. 
Undayround  Brancheg—txiben. 
e,  X«0ce»-*1.irnez|Miided--po8itionoiithe8temaiidbtaiiche8--- 
Temation ;  2.  Kypftndfld — wmple— compomid— varietiea 
of  form—  8tnictm«  —  stomata — pubesbenoe — hairs  ^ 
stings.    Focmalioii  of  leases— growUi-«»tnBi8mtttatiiQdi 
— Idifleis  plants. 
Dndenromnd  geniB^^\}\iDM — stoloxis.  . 

cL  Stqnua-^bracts,  comprehending  inrolncies— iin«2rt&. 

2.  ObGANS  ESflKNTXAL  FOR  THE  BePRODUCTSOM  OV  THE  SPBCSBI.  * 

a.  JTbwer—definition— arrangement  of  flowers  on  the  pUmi;  or 
infloresence— yarions  forms  of  described;  namely,  the 
spike—catkin—  spedix— raceme— gkmiende—  fiudde-^ 
cyme— ^]iiibel-*panicle—th7rsas— corymb. 

&.  Fhral  eiit;«2Dpe«— calyx— eoroUar— imperfect  flowers. 

c.  GeiMmtuvor^afu^—aBthei^— pollen— pistil— oyaxy. 

A  O/^priii^—ofides— fruit— seed— embryo. 

e.  ZatrnxZ/wv^siiy—spomles— germs. 

IL  PHYSIOLOGICAIi  BOTANT. 

Cohesireness — permeability — endosmose— ezDsmoie — irritabilHy— 
ascent  of  the  sap— respiration— ezhalatioa—seeretiott—exeretioii— 
transpiration — temperature  —  assimilation — fertilization — age  — 
decay— fidi  of  the  leaf— gemsiBatioa  of  seeds — ^reproductioa  of 
aseznal  plants. 

HL  SYSTEMATIC  BOTANY. 

a.  Artyicud  System — descriptioa  and  ezphmation  of  the  Lin- 

nean. 
h.  Natural  ^jf«isiii -— dsseription  of —  He  adrantage  ofer  the 

artifldaL 

Particular  descriptions  of  medicinal  plants — ^to  be  deliTered  in  the  Botanic 
Garden,  and  illustrated  by  the  fiTing  plants  in  the  ground. 


KEGTJLATIONS  VOR  THE  STUDENTS 

BUBDVO  XHBZK  ATTEHDANCB  IN  THE  BOTAL  BOTASIO  OABDEK,  INHKE  CDCUBy 
BBQEET^a  PABK»     ■ 

1.  Eyeiy  Student,  attending  the  aboTe  Course  of  Lectures,  will  be  admitted 
to  the  Craiden  CTVy  morning;  esoept  on  Sundays,  the  days  on  which  the 
lectmies  are  deliTered  in  Bkmnsbuzy  Sqnare,  and  on  the  4th  of  Jmie,  and 
the  2d  of  July,  at  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  he  may  remain  mitil 
teno'dodc;  but  not  after  that  hour. 

2.  Every  Student,  on  flist  gdngto  the  (harden,  and  for  four  or  Ave  snooes- 
sive  mornings,  mnut  show  bis  ticket  to  the  gatekeeper ;  and  he  must  entcv 
his  name  in  a  book  to  be  kept  for  that  purpose,  every  morning  of  visiting 
the  Garden,  during  the  oontinuaDoe  of  the  Course ;  after  the  .OQDdiulQB 
of  which,  his  right  of  admission  will  cease. 

3.  Students  wiU  be  permitted  to  examine  the  gxowiog  plants,  whScfa  are 
labelled ;  but  must  not  cut  or  take  any  spedmen,  without  the  ] 
of  the  Professor,  or  the  head  gardener* 
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4.^  The  whole  range  of  the'Gazden  will  be  free  to  fhe  Stndeato,  within  the 
•  aboTe-mentiooed  honn. 

ff.  The  (>mserTatorie9  may  be  yiiitedby  the  Student  in  imaU  partly 
the  guidance  of  the  Ftofeasor. 

"  DONATIONS  TO  THE  LIBRARY  AND  MUSEUM. 

TO  THE  UBKABT* 

^"S^^^  ii»  th.  «e  of  the  Mlll^r^J  Mr.B.M.M,.xX«u) 

•  VogWs  Ph«m«»  Sdecto,  &c.  1788  {'^J^J^pft"' 

Phannacop<Bia  Oallica  1818    Mr.  Bbll. 
B^'s  NomencUture  et  Claasification  1  ^r.  Dinkeford. 

Pharmaceutiques  1830) 

The  Holy  Bible,  contdning  the  Old  «.d  J^^n^S^^S^ 

New  Testament.  ISag^"**™-  r^^^^  "" 

''7o^ffu'Sri£a*f^%843}  Mr.  a.P.  B^K„«.«. 
-^.       —       .  .^       .  .  ^        ••»««.  f  Mr.  Jakes  Hoi<dek. 

PmaxTheatnBotamci,CaspanBaTihmi  -^     (Burley,  Yorkiihiw). 

Essay  on  the  Food  of  Plants,  by  George  \  w_  p^-^_. 

FoTOes,Ph.D.,2copie8  ^g^jj  Mr.  Fowkes. 

Thomson's  London  Dispensatoiy,  10th  edit  1844    Dr.  A.  T.  Thomson. 

f  Dr.  J.  J.  FuBViYAXX, 
Fumivall  on  the  Treatment  and  Prerention        J    (throngh  Mr.  Hooper, 

of  Consumption  and  Scrofula  1844  (    Gieat  Buasell  Street, 

I        CoTent  Garden). 
Hocken  on  the  ComparatiYe  Value  of  the  Pre-"^ 

parations  of  Mercury  and  Iodine  in  the  Treat*  >E.  O.  Hogkbm,  M.D. 

ment  of  Syphilis  J 

Notes  sur  un  Noveau  Caract^re  Specifique  de  la^ 

Strychnine,  et  sur  un  precede  pour  preparer  - 

VAzote  Pur,  par  M.  Eugene  Marchand.  1843^ 

TO  THE  MUSEUM, 

Mr.  Hulsb,  LeadenhaU  Street, — Seeds  of  forty-four  plants  from  8t  Tin- 
cent's — Mace  and  Nutmegs  from  St.  Vincent's. 

Mr.  Maddox,  Tonbridge  TFe&.^Crystal  of  Sulphate  of  Baiytes. 

Mr.  Savory. — ^Benzoate  of  Ammonia — Dragon^  Blood,  fine  specimen. 

Messrs.  Thomas  Hodgkinson  &  Co.,  Snow  HUL — Fine  specimens  of 
Sarsaparilla--Cxnchona  Bicolor  (Pitaya  Bark] — Young  Hnamalies,  or  Brown 
Cindiona  Bark — Specimens  of  Cinchona,  from  Valparaizo. 

Mr.  Morson. — Carbonate  of  Magnesia,  obtained  by  Mr.  Pattiuson's 
process. 

Mr.  Squire.— Pure  White  Wax  (Gennan)-— White  Briony  Root 

John  Rbeyeb,  Esq.,  Eectory  Gmn,  ClqaAow.— Specimen  of  Chinese 
Galls  (Woo-pei-tsze). 

Mr.  R.  M.  Mills,  Boiim.^Box  containing  numerous  Miaenls. 

Mr.  Goodbarm,  Jtw  de  Jannro. — Specimens  of  the  wood,  bark,  and  leaves 
of  a  species  of  Copaifera  (probably  C.  trapezifolia  Hayn.)  and  of  the  oleo-rem 
drawn  from  the  same— -Leayes  of  Uie  Rosewood  iSee— Spirit  made  by  the 
fermentation  of  the  pulp  of  the  Coffee-berries. 

Mr.  Spencer,  Lamb^s  QmduU  6*6ieet— Specimen  of  West  India  Castor  Oil. 

Messrs.  Horner.— Bottle  in  which  Quicksilver  was  imported  from  China, 
(see  page  539). 

Messrs.  PtosoM  &  Son. — Simaruba  Bark«  veiy  fine. 


M.  Euo&NB  Marchand,  * 
(Fecamp.) 
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PROVINCIAL  TRANSACTIONS. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Bath  Branch  of  the  Pharmaceuticai; 
Society,  the  following  paper  was  read,  on  the 

ANALYSIS  OF  THE  BATH  WATER. 
BT  n.  H.  m.  iroABy 

Lednrer  on  Chembtry  «t  flit  BattiSnuMh  of  flit  BsABnusoncja.  Bociitt,  Ac. 

In  consequence  of  Ae  prevailing  opinkm  Aat  b0di  iodine  and 
potash  exist  in  the  Balli  waters,  I  todc  an  oppoitaaity,  whilst  en- 
gaged in  delivering  a  course  of  cheimcal  lectures  to  the  Members  of 
the  Bath  Branch  of  t^  Pharmaceutical  Socistt,  in  the  summer 
of  last  year,  of  making  an  analysis  of  these  celebral^  springs :  the 
results  of  my  examination  were  communicated  in  a  paper  which 
was  read  at  a  meeting  of  the  members  of  the  Society  m  September, 
and,  at  the  request  of  the  President  and  Secretary,  I  hsve  drawn 
up,  for  publication  in  the  Pharnsacetitical  Journal,  the  Mlowing 
account  of  the  investigation  :— 

The  temperature  of  the  water,  as  it  rises  from  the  spring  at  the 
King's  Bath,  was  found  to  be  1 15^  Fahr. 
t  The  specific  gravity  1004,4,  water  being  1000. 

From  eighteen  gallons  ^140  grains  of  solid  matter  were  ob- 
tained, equal  to  14.87  grains  per  imperial  pint. 

In  order  to  ascertain  the  existence  of  iodine,  Mr,  Tylee  was 
kind  enough  to  superintend  the  careful  evaporation  of  twenty 
gallons  of  the  water  taken  fresh  from  tiie  King^s  Bath.  The 
heat  employed  was  never  above  200®  Fahr.;  wlieai  the  liquid  was 
reduced  to  about  two  pints  it  was  removed  from  the  copper 
boiler,  thrown  on  a  fiHer,  and  treated  with  boiling  distilled  water 
till  the  quantity  was  increased  to  four  pints,  again  concentrated 
by  evaporation,  refiltered,  and  the  clear  liquor  tested  for  iodine 
in  the  following  manner:— 

A  few  drops  of  sulphuric  acid  were  stirred  lAto  lihe  liquid,  a 
tablespoonful  of  clear  solution  of  starch  was  then  added,  and 
mixed  well,  chlorine  was  expelled  by  heat  from  sts  solution  ia 
vrater  contained  in  a  Florence  flask,  and  conveyed  by  a  bent 
tube  immediately  ovef  the  surface  of  the  saline  solution,  no  blue 
tinge  was  perceptible,  though  when  a  minute  fragment  of  hydri- 
odate  of  potash  was  stirred^  into  the  liquid,  and  the  vapour  of 
chlorine  allowed  to  fall  on  its  surface,  abundant  indications  of 
the  presence  of  free  iodine  were  obtained. 

A  large  glass  jar  capable  of  containing  abovt  Ihvee  quarts  was 
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iben  filled  with  the  nioi^  vater  hot  from  the  springy  a  little 
solution  of  starch  added,  and  the  chlorioe  test  applied  as  befovQ^ 
but  no  iodine  could  be  detected. 

1000  grains  of  the  dry  residavm'were  then  tr^^ted  with  boilior 
water,  till  all  the  soluUe  matter  was  removed ;  the  clear  liquid 
was  tested  as  before^  but  with  like  negative  results. 

Now,  according  to  Stromeyer^  starch  will  detect  free  iodliKQ  in 
a  h'quid  containing  n^Ann^^"  ^^  ^^  weight  of  that  principle,  if 
therefore  any  iodine  does  exist  in  the  Bath  waters  it  must  be  in 
a  proportion  less  than  th^  above,  and  probably  beyond  the  ireacb. 
of  chemical  detection* 

Havingt  however,  seen  in  the  Ckemioal  Gazette  a  new  me^ 
thod  of  applying  the  starch  test,  which  is  stated  by  the  author, 
M.  Boojean,  to  be  ^ven  more  delicate  than  the  above,  I  submitted 
the  Bath  water  to  it,  following  the  directions  given  by  M.  Bonjeaa* 
A  certain  quantity  of  the  water  was  conveyed  into  a  porcelaia 
crucible;  to  this  was  added  a  small  quantity  of  recently  prepared 
and  concentrated  solution  of  starch,  upon  which  91  drop  of  nitric 
acid  was  Let  faU,  but  no  colouring  was  noticed,  though,  according 
to  M.  Boniean,  nitric  acid  is  capable  of  detecting  the  presenoe 
of  an  alkaline  iodide  in  solution  equal  in  weight  to  not  more  than 
■m^^mns^  of  the  weight  of  the  solution  (?). 

To  ascertain  whether  any  sak  of  potash  was  present  in  the 
water,  200  grains  of  the  solid  residuum  were  digested  with  eight 
ounces  of  distilled  ivater,  filtered,  slight  excess  of  hydrochloric 
acid  added)  and  the  solution  evaposated  to  two  ounces;  it  was 
then  divided  into  two  parts:  to  one  an  alcoholic  solution  of 
chloride  of  platinum  was  added,  and  the  whole  evaporated  nearly 
to  dryness  on  a  watfff-batb,  then  transferred  to  a  filter]  sad 
washed  with  alcohol,  a  considerable  quantity  of  chloride  of 
sodium  (which  is  very  sparingly  soluble  in  alcohol)  remained  on 
the  filter,  but  there  was  no  appearance  of  the  yellow  double 
chloride  of  platinum  and  potassium.  The  chloxide  of  spdium 
was  subsequently  crystallised* 

To  the  other  half  a  strong  solution  of  tartaric  acid  was  added, 
but  after  standing  some  time  there  was  not  the  slightest  crystal- 
line deposit. 

A  fresh  portion  of  the  solid  jresiduum  was  then  disselved,  and 
the  solution  treated  with  cariazotic  acidp  but  no  indications  of 
the  presence  of  potash  could  be  obtained. 

Another  portion  was  then  dissolved,  and  hyperehloric  acid 
added,  the  mixture  was  cautiously  evaporsited  newrly  to  diyness^ 
and  then  tceated  with  alcohd,  the  whole  wat|  dissolved,  wUcli 
would  not  have  been  the  case  had  any  potash  salt  been  present* 

Having  thus  ascertained  that  neither  mdine  nor  potash  exist  ia 
2X.2 
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the  water,  I  proceeded  to  a  general  examination  of  the  compo«^ 
aition  of  the  salute  contents. 

To  determine  the  quantity  of  chlorine,  an  imperial  quart  of 
the  water  was  concentrated  by  evaporation,  a  few  drops  of  nitric 
acid  were  added,  then  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  the  chloride  of 
silver  obtained  weighed  17  grains  =s  4.2  grains  of  chlorine.  ' 

To  determine  the  proportion  of  sulphuric  acid,  a  few  drops  of 
pure  hydrochloric  acid  were  added  to  an  imperial  <^uart  of  the 
water,  then  solution  of  chloride  of  barium ;  the  resulting  sulphate- 
of  barytes  weighed  34  grains  =:  11.68  sulphuric  acid. 

To  ascertain  the  amount  of  carbonic  acid  in  combination  with 
alkaline  or  earthy  bases,  an  imperial  quart  of  the  water  was 
carefully  evaporated  to  dryness ;  the  residue  (29.9  grains)  was 
transferred  to  a  little  apparatus  consisting  of  two  light  bottles 
connected  together  by  a  small  bent  (ube  passing  from  their  sides  ; 
into  one  of  these  bottles  the  saline  matter  was  placed,  and  ia 
the  other  about  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of  diluted  hydrochloric 
acid ;  the  mouths  of  the  two  bottles  were  then  loosely  stopped  witb 
cotton  wool,  and  the  whole  accurately  weighed ;  by  inverting  the 
bottle  containing  the  acid,  the  whole  was  mixed  together,  and  after 
the  slight  effervescence  had  ceased,  a  very  gentle  heat  was  applied, 
so  as  to  expel  the  whole  of  the  carbonic  acid,  any  vapour  being  pre* 
vented  from  escaping  by  the  cotton  wool ;  when  the  whole  was 
cold,  it  was  again  weighed,  the  loss  of  weight  amounted  to  .5  grain* 

An  imperial  quart  of  the  water  was  carefully  evaporated  to 
dryness,  the  heat  towards  the  last  being  very  gentle,  the  saline 
matter  crystallized  in  small  acicular  tufU  all  over  the  bottom  of 
the  basin,  it  was  removed  and  heated  for  three  or  four  hours  in  a 
platina  capsule,  at  about  500°  on  a  sand  bath ;  it  was  then  a^ 
perfectly  white  powder,  and  weighed  29.8  grains. 

This  powder  was  thrown  on  a  filter  and  repeatedly  washed  witir 
boiling  distilled  water ;  to  the  washings  a  few  drops  of  nitric  acid 
were  added,  then  slight  excess  of  ammonia,  no  precipitate; 
muriate  of  ammonia  was  then  added,  then  oxalate  of  ammonia, 
as  long  as  any  precipitation  took  place,  the  resulting  oxalate 
of  lime  was  converted  into  carbonate  by  heat ;  it  weighed  6.7 
grains  =  8.765  lime  =  2.7  calcium. 

To  the  filtered  solution  phosphate  of  soda  and  ammonia  wer& 
added,  a  precipitate  was  produced,  which  weighed,  after  ignition^ 
2.6  grains  =  1.04  magnesia  =  .638  magnesium. 

The  solid  matter  insoluble  in  water  was  then  treated  with 
dilute  pure  hydrochloric  acid ;  to  the  solution  a  few  drops  of 
nitric  acid  were  added,  and  heat  applied,  the  free  acid  was  then 
neutralized  by  ammonia,  muriate  of  ammonia  added,  then  hydro^ 
Mulphuret  of  ammonia,  a  black  precipitate  followed,  which  was 
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collected  on  a  filter  washed  with  water  (to  which  a  few  drops  of 
hydrosulphuret  of  ammonia  were  added),  then  digested  in  hydro- 
chJoric  acid,  filtered,"  and  the  solution  supersaturated  with 
ammonia,  peroxide  of  iron  was  precipitated,  which  after  ignition 
weighed  .075  grain  =.1087  proiocarbonate  of  iron.  \ 

To  the  solution  freed  from  sulphuret  of  iron,  hydrochloric  acid 
was  added,  boiled  to  expel  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and 
filtered,  a  slight  excess  of  ammonia  added,  then  oxalate  of 
ammonia,  the  resulting  oxalate  of  lime  was  converted  by  heat 
into  carbonate:  it  weighed  8.15  grains  =  4.585  lime  =  3.3 
calcium. 

To  the  filtered  liquor,  phosphate  of  soda  and  ammonia  were 
added :  the  resulting  phosphate  of  magnesia  weighed  .8  grain 
=:  .32  magnesia  =  .2  magnesium. 

A  small  quantity  of  residue,  insoluble  both  in  water  and  acid, 
remained  in  the  filter,  it  was  well  washed ,  dried,  and  ignited,  it 
^en  weighed  .7  grain ;  heated  with  carbonate  of  soda  before  the 
blowpipe,  it  fused  into  a  bead  of  transparent  glass:  it  was  there- 
fore silica. 

To  an  imperial  quart  of  the  water,  a  few  drops  of  nitric  acid 
were  added,  the  whole  was  then  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  the 
<lry  residue  treated  with  dilute  nitric  acid :  the  undissolved  residue 
weighed  as  before  .7  grain,  and  proved  to  be  silica. 

The  next  object  was  to  determine  the  amount  of  soda,  which 
was  done  by  separating  the  lime,  magnesia,  and  sulphuric  acid, 
and  estimating  it  as  chloride  of  sodium  and  carbonate  of  soda, 
in  the  following  manner : — 

An  imperial  quart  of  the  water  was  concentrated  by  evapora- 
tion, filtered,  and  harytes  water  added  as  long  as  any  precipitate 
fell ;  carbonate  of  ammonia  was  then  added,  by  which  all  the 
excess  of  harytes,  together  with  the  rest  of  the  lime,  was  pre- 
cipitated ;  the  filtered  liquid  was  evaporated  to  dryness  in  a  platina 
capsule,  and  i^ited,  it  weighed  7.5  grains:  this  was  digested  in 
dilute  nitric  acid  (half  a  grain  remained  undissolved)  filtered, 
and  to  the  clear  liquid,  nitrate  of  silver  was  added,  14  grains  of 
chloride  of  silver  were  produced  =  5.72  grains  chloride  of 
sodium,  or  of  3.45  grains  of  chlorine,  and  2.27  of  sodium. 

Now,  if  from  the  whole  7.5  grains  which  were  submitted  to  the 
action  of  dilute  nitric  acid,  we  deduct  5.72  grains  of  chloride  of 
sodium  and  .5  grain  of  insoluble  residue,  we  shall  have  left  1.28 
grain,  which  may  be  considered  as  carbonate  of  soda  =.75  soda 
or  .5Q  sodium. 

The  following  is,  therefore,  a  simple  statement  of  the  saline 
substances — which  analysis  shows  to  be  contained  in  an  imperial 
quart  of  Bath  water : 
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lime ; 8.3500 

Hagneski  1.3600 

Silka  ...- 7000 

Sodium  (vith  Chlonne)  2.270O 

Soda  (vith  carbonic  add .« 7500 

Sulphuric  acid  11.6800 

Chlorine 4.2000 

Protocarbosateoflron 1087 

Carbonic  add    4813 

.29.9000 

The  next  question  was,  How  are  these  substances  arranged  ? 
—what  are  the  salts  actually  existing  in  the  water  ?  Thf  re  is  no 
doubt  whaterer  that  in  the  saline  matter  left  on  evaporation,  the 
lime  is  in  combination  with  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  sodium  with 
chlorine ;  and  that  therefore  sulphate  of  lime  and  chloride  of 
flodiam  constitute  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  'compound.  If 
this  view  of  the  compoettion  of  this  mineral  water  be  taken,  it  may 
be  represented  thus  :— 

Grahtt. 

Svlpfaateof  lime saosoo 

Chloride  of  Sodimn 5.7300 

Carbonate  of  Soda ^,^,.    1.2000 

Chloride  of  Magnesium  L4880 

SUica  7060 

Protocarbonate  of  Iron. *..      .1087 

£rrcr 6333 

29.900 

But  the  opinion,  that  the  substances  obtained  by  craporatioa 
from  a  compound  saline  solution,  are  necessarily  those  whidh 
previously  existed  in  it,  has  long  been  abandoned,  the  concen* 
tration  by  evaporation  may,  and,  in  many  cases,  mugt  change  the 
actual  combinations,  and  give  rise  to  new  products  by  decom- 
position :  thus,  in  the  mineral  water  in  question,  the  soda  may 
nave  been  in  combination  with  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  lim§ 
(calcium)  with  chlorine.  It  is  true,  that  sulphate  of  soda  and 
chloride  of  calcium  cannot  exist  together  in  a  concentrated  tol«- 
tion,  but  in  a  dilute  solution  they  may,  and  the  reaction  will  not 
take  place  until  the  solution  is  sufficiently  concentrated  to  admit 
of  the  influence  of  the  force  of  cohesion  ;  then  sulphate  of  lime^ 
being  insoluble,  will  be  formed,  and  chloride  of  sodium,  being 
vei7  soluble,  will  remain  in  the  liquid. 

There  are  several  circumstances  which  induce  me  to  belief© 
that  this  interchange  of  acids  and  bases  does  actually  take  place 
during  the  evaporation  of  Bath  water.  In  the  first  place,  wfaea 
heat  is  applied  to  a  vessel  containing  the  water,  a  deposit  begins 
to  take  place  almost  immediately ;  it  increases  rapidly  as  the 
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evaporatkMi  proeeeda,  nor  can  it  agftf n  ba  antirely  radisiolved  by 
boiling  with  double  the  quantity  of  dittilled  water. 

In  the  second  place,  sulphate  of  lime  and  chloride  of  sodian 
are  inert  substances,  and  cannot  possibly  be  supposed  to  com- 
aiunicate  to  these  waters  their  active  qualities.  Chloride  of  cal- 
cimny  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  salt  of  considerable  medicinal 
power,  and  together  with  the  carbonate  of  iron  (which  though 
present  in  such  minute  quantity,  exerts  undoubtedly  a  considerable 
effect  on  the  system  on  account  of  its  volatility),  may  probably  be 
considered  as  representing  the  active  ingredient  of  the  water. 

Again,  it  is  the  opinion  of  many  distinguished  Chemists,  that 
"whenever  chloride  of  sodium  exists  in  a  mineral  water,  we  may 
expect  to  find  iodine ;  but  as  has  been  already  stated,  my  expe- 
liments  to  detect  this  principle  were  quite  unsuccessful. 

The  composition  of  Bath  water  may  therefore  be  represented, 
thos: 

CUoiideofCskhmi «•..«    &450O 

Cblaride  of  Magnesium   1.4800 

Sulphate  of  Soda  6.9600 

Carbonate  of  Soda l.SOOO 

Sulphate  of  lime 13.3100 

Silica  [ 7000 

Frotocarbonateof  Iron *...      .1087 

Error 6913 

S9.900O 

in  an  imperial  quart* 

In  this  scheme  I  have  calculated  the  quantity  of  chloride  of 
calcium,  which  is  equivalent  to  the  chloride  of  sodium  actually 
obtained  by  analysis.  There  still,  however,  remains  13.3  grains 
of  sulphate  of  fime ;  which,  as  it  cannot  be  formed  from  the  mu- 
tual decompositions  of  any  of  the  other  salts,  must  be  considered 
as  an  original  ingredient.  I  have  chosen  also  to  represent  the 
small  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  as  in  combination  with  soda,  in 
preference  to  lime ;  first,  because  it  is  the  most  soluble  compound 
and  secondly,  because  the  quantity  of  soda  actually  found  cor- 
lesponds  very  closely  with  that  of  the  carbonic  acid. 

There  is  another  view  which  may  be  taken  of  the  states  of 
eombinatioo  in  a  mineral  water,  it  was  pointed  out  first,  I  believe* 
by  the  late  Dr.  Murray.  The  acids  and  bases  may  be  supposed 
to  exist  not  in  those  binary  combinations  which  form  the  different 
compound  salts,  but  in  fimultaneous  combinatian,  constitutine 
pioperly  one  compound,  the  composition  of  which  is  subvertea 
so  as  to  form  the  bmary  compounds  obtained  only  by  the  iu- 
fluence  of  the  force  of  cohesion,  exerted  in  the  analytic  opera- 
tions. 

This  ingenious  view  is  strongly  supported  by  the  well-known 
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fact,  that  the  substances  found  by  analysis  in  a  mineral  water, 
may  be  artiBcialJy  combined  in  many  different  ways,  and  dis- 
solved in  water,  without  prodqcing  a  mineral  water  possessed  of 
the  active  properties  of  that  intended  to  imitate. 

"  There  is  no  doubt,"  observes  Dr.  Murray,  "  that  this  view 
may  be  maintained,  for  there  is  no  conclusive  proof  of  the  actual 
existence  of  binary  compounds  previous  to  their  being  obtained 
by  precipitation  or  crystallization ;  nor  is  there  any  direct  im- 
probability in  the  assumption,  that  in  elements  existing  in  a  state 
of  solution,  having  all  of  them  mutual  attractions,  and  exerting, 
at  the  same  time,  an  attraction  to  the  common  solvent,  an  equi- 
librium may  be  produced  producing  simultaneous  combination 
and  mutual  neutralization. 

*'  Admitting  the  opinion  of  simultaneous  combination,  it  would 
afford  a  more  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  powers  of  mineral 
waters  than  the  common  opinion  does :  for  the  elements  in. such 
a  combination  may  form  an  active  compound,  and  one  even  pos- 
sessed of  speci6c  qualities.  It  is  only  on  the  assumption  that 
the  products  obtained  by  evaporation  are  the  ingredients,  that  the 
difficulty  exists,  the  very  process  of  evaporation  causing  the  com- 
bination to  pass  into  that  state  in  which  the  least  active  com- 
pounds are  formed." 

Shawford,  April  4,  1844. 


OBXGXNAIi  AND  BXTBACTED  ARTICLES. 


ON  THE  PRESERVATION  OF  PLANTS  FOR 
HERBARIUMS. 


TO  THE  EDITOR  OK  THE  PHARMACEUTICAL  JOURNAL. 

Great  Yarmouth,  April  1844. 
Sir, — '*Ttro"  requires  directions  for  the  formation  of  a 
Hortus  Siccus;  instructions  for  that  purpose  may  be  found  in 
Lindley's  Introduction,  book  iv.,  chap.  6., "  of  Herbaria;"  but  the 
following  remarks  may  not  be  unacceptable  to  beginners.  In 
forming  a  collection,  it  is  necessary  to^attend  to  the  gathering, 
naming,  drying,  mounting,  and  arranging  of  the  specimens ;  they 
should  be  collected  as  far  as  possible  in  dry  weather,  and  when  the 
dew  is  off,  but  this  cannot  always  be  attended  to,  botanists  must  get 
specimens  as  they  best  can.  When  the  size  will  admit,  the  whole 
plant  must  be  taken,  as  well  as  the  root — if  not,  one  or  more  pieces 
of  the  size  of  the  paper  used.  Care  should  be  taken  that  they  be 
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cbaracteristic'of  the  plant,  presenting  any  variation  in  the  leaves, 
where  such  ejiists,  and  the  plant  in  flower  and  fruit  if  possible  ; 
then  ascertain  the  names  of  your  plants  or  proceed  as  far  in  that 
direction  as  practicable.  The  young  botanist  will  preserve  many 
plants  he  cannot  name,  and  in  an  excursion,  it  is  sometimes  un- 
avoidable to  postpone  minute  examination ;  but  it  is  better  to 
make  all  the  observations  possible  upon  the  recent  plants.  Then 
comes  the  important  process  of  drying:  this  is  performed  by 
pressure  between  paper  or  something  of  the  sort  until  they  form 
flattened,  thoroughly  dry  specimens,  retaining  as  far  as  possible 
the  natural  appearance,  form,  and  colour  of  the  plants.  The 
pressure  may  be  applied  by  means  of  a  screw  press,  by  heavy 
weights,  or  by  boards  and  straps:  the  press,  being  likely  to  crush 
the  parts,  is  objectionable,  the  best  and  most  convenient  method 
is  with  boards  and  straps ;  for  this  purpose  procure  two  boards 
three-eighths  of  an  inch  thick,. eacn  formed  of  two  parts,  one 
part  with  the  grain  running  lengthwise,  the  other  crosswise  of  the 
board,  glued  together  one  above  the  other ;  if  of  one  piece,  they 
invariably  split :  these  are  quite  stout  enough  for  any  strengtn 
required,  and  light  enough  for  carriage— they  may  be  made  about 
the  size  of  the  paper  used.  A  few  pieces  of  stout  blotting-paper 
having  been  laid  upon  one  of  the  boards,  as  many  specimens  as 
convenient  are  to  be  laid  upon  them,  in  their  natural  positions 
and  in  as  fresh  a  state  as  possible,  then  paper,  again  specimens, 
paper  over  them,  and  so  on  till  they  are  all  laid  out ;  the  other 
lx>ard  being  placed  over,  the  whole  is  to  be  tightly  bound  together, 
with  leather  straps  or  stout  cord.  After  about  twenty  four  hours 
they  should  be  looked  over,  and  laid  between  fresh  papers  or  the 
papers  dried  ;  it  is  commonly  recommended  to  place  them  between 
freshly  dried  papers  daily,  but  in  a  dry  season,  or  in  a  warm  dry 
apartment,  with  plenty  of  paper,  this  is  unnecessary  and  fre* 
ouently  injurious ;  of  course  the  attention  required  will  vary  with 
thesucculency  of  the  plants— the  ^rand  thing  in  drying  good  spe- 
cimens is  to  interpose  plenty  of  thick  porous  paper,  and  keep  the 
apparatus  in  a  warm  dry  situation  ;  during  an  excursion  so  much 
paper  may  not  be  convenient,  and  then  we  must  dry  our  papers 
frequently  at  the  fire.  Papers  dipped  in  a  solution  of  chloride  of 
calcium,  and  thoroughly  dried,  have  lately  been  recommended 
between  layers  of  flannel  or  cotton  wool ;  some  dip  their  plants 
in  hot  water  before  drying,  with  the  view  of  preserving  their 
natural  colour,  others  say  it  spoils  the  specimens  and  is  never 
necessary ;  but  it  seems  to  be  required  with  such  plants  as  the 
crassulaceoe,  which  otherwise  retain  their  vitality  for  a  consider* 
able  time,  and  obstinately  refuse  to  dry ;  as  to  colour,  it  certainly 
preserves  that  of  some  blue  corollas.  I  have  plants  of  borago 
officinalis  dried  seven  years  back,  with  the  corolla  as  blue  as 
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iriiea  gatbered*  wUk  yAiA  Urn  jdtn  has  been  used,  bat  it  b  apt  '■ 

to  injure ;  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  parts,  especially  of  | 

the  flower,  should  be  preserved  in  such  a  state  as  shall  admit  of 
dissectioii  and  examination  at  any  future  period. 

Having  been  well  dried,  the  specimens  are  now  to  be  placed  upon 
paper,  for  this  purpose  half-sheets  of  foolscap  are  convenient; 
the  specimen  may  either  be  glued  down  or  fastened  with  straps 
of  paper  glued  to  die  half-sheet— if  the  strap  be  passed  throogh 
the  paper  on  each  side  the  stalk  and  fastened  at  the  back,  it  I 

adds  much  to  the  neatness.  The  name  should  be  written  on 
the  paper — the  left-hand  lower  corner  is  convenient ;  and  the 
locality,  date  of  gatherings  and  remarks  somewhere  near  the 
plant,  taking  care  that,  should  more  than  one  specimen  be  placed 
upon  the  same  paper,  it  may  not  be  uncertain  which  is  referred 
to ;  each  paper  must  contain  but  one  species,  but  may  frequently 
have  several  specimens.  Then,  for  their  arrangement  and  pre- 
servation, a  convenient  method  is  to  put  the  plants  of  one  natn* 
ral  order  into  a  wrapper  of  cartridge  or  other  stout  paper,  folding 
it  as  you  would  a  powder  paper,  on  which  the  name  of  the  order 
should  be  written;  in;many  instances  several  orders  may  be 
placed  in  one  wrapper  and  use  may  be  nsade  of  the  alliances  and 
groups, in  Idndk^fs  Natural S^Biem  for  their  arrangement;  in  , 

lathers,  orders  must  be  divided ;  a  convenient  nnmber  of  paicels 
Biay  then  be  put  between  millboards  and  tied  in  a  bundle,  on 
which  put  a  label  of  contents  to  facilitate  reference.  To  preswe 
fhe  plants  from  insects,  they  may  be  smeared  with  a  solution  of 
corrosive  sublimate  in  spirit,  or  kept  in  cases  with  camphor; 
they  should  be  kept  in  a  dry  apartment. 

1  am.  Sir,  yours  respectfully, 

J.  P.  Priest. 


ON   THE  PRESERVATION   OF   PLANTS 
FOR  HERBARIUMS.^ 


TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  PHARMACEUTICAL  JOURNAL. 

Sir, — In  reply  to  the  inquiry  of  your  Correspondent  "  Tybo/' 
in  your  last  number,  I  beg  to  send  you  mv  plan  for  preparing  a 
Hortus  Siccus,  or  Herbarium,  which  is,  I  believe,  in  principle, 
that  adopted  by  most  botanista. 

^  [Althcragfa  some  portions  of  this  letter  are  almost  a  repetitioo  of 
elMnrvBliions  oeatained  in  the  former,  we  yMiA.  both  entire,  in  preftnnoe 
Id  lantllating  cBther  of  than.  At  this  season  of  the  year,  whiA  is  tte 
CommencemQUt  of  the  most  fayourable  period  for  the  stodj  of  botsaj,  we 
axe  glad  of  this  opportunity  of  drawing  the  particalar  atteotion  of  our 
junior  xeaders  to  the  sulject— Ifin.] 
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There  are  snoiy  modes  of  drying  plants,  and  I  hare  tried  sere- 
ral,  bat  the  following  anawers  exoeediogty  wdl,  while  it  has  the 
giMl  adyantage  of  being  one  of  the  most  economical.  Procure 
a  quantity  (say  half  a  ream  or  a  ream)  of  the  coarse  bine  paper 
weed  by  grocers  for  wrapping  sugar  in,  its  size  is  eighteen  and  a 
half  inches  by  thirteen,  and  it  may  be  procured  at  any  wholesale 
•  paper  warehonse  for  fourpence  halfpenny  per  ponnd  (I  think 
naif  a  ream  weighs  about  twenty  pounds),  demy  gray  is  recom- 
mended by  the  Edinburgh  Botanical  Society,  but  is  not  easily 
to  be  met  with.  The  bine  paper  may  be  obtained  anywhere. 
A  couple  of  boards  nmst  be  provided,  they  should  be  the  size  of 
the  paper,  and  one  inch  thick,  and  should  also  be  clamped  at  the 
ends  to  prevent  their  warping.  Then  proceed  as  follows:— • 
having  gathered  your  specimens,  take  one  of  the  boards,  and  lay 
npon  it  six  or  seven  sheets  of  the  paper;  on  this  lay  out  carefully 
one  or  more  specimens,  so  as  to  display  the  plant  in  as  natural 
a  manner  as  possible ;  lay  over  them  a  few  sneets  of  the  paper, 
and  then  some  more  specimens,  and  so  on.  As  a  general  rule^ 
fonr  sheets  of  paper  are  sufficient  between  each  layer  of  speei- 
mens,  except  in  the  case  of  succulent  or  woody  plants,  in  whidi 
case  six  or  seven  will  be  necessary.  A  little  practice,  however, 
will  be  the  best  guide  in  this  respect-  Vety  thick  or  woody 
sterna  may  have  the  underside  pared  away.  When  all  the  sped* 
asens  gathered  have  been  laid  m,  let  a  few  extra  sheets  be  aaded, 
and  tl^n  lay  on  the  second  board,  on  which  place  some  heavy 
w«ight8«  The  pressure  applied  should  be  proportioned  to  the 
quantity  and  natmre  of  the  plants  in  prooess  of  drying;  bat 
it  should  not  be  less  than  forty  nor  more  than  one  hundred 
pounds.  Every,  or  every  other  day,  it  will  be  necessary  to  shift 
the  specimens  into  fresh  and  dry  papers,  and  the  paper  which 
has  been  taken  away  should  be  freed  from  the  moisture  it  has 
absorbed,  by  thorough  drying  by  heat,  mere  exposure  to  the  air 
is  not  sufficient.  A  large  number  of  plants  will  thus  be  com* 
pletely  dried  in  three  or  four  days,  and  very  few  will  take  more 
than  six  or  seven. 

The  next  process  is  the  arrangement  of  the  dried  ^cimens 
into  a  Herbartom.  For  this  purpose  I  use  folio  post  paper  of 
good  texture,  size  fifteen  and  a  quarter  inches  by  nine  and  a  half. 
The  particular  kind  whkh  I  use,  and  which  is  the  best  adapted 
tot  a  herbarium  of  any  1  have  seen,  may  be  obtained  at  104, 
Leadenhall  Street,  at  sixteen  shillings  per  ream.  I  appropriate 
a  dieet  to  each  jrpedes.  The  specimens  are  fastened  with  gum 
on  the  inner  right  hand  page  of  each  sheet,  and  on  the  (^posite 
one  I  vrrite  the  botanical  and  English  names,  Linnsean  class  and 
order,  natural  order,  and  locality.  I  also  write  the  botanical 
naiae  at  the  top  of  each  sheet  outside.    Aa  it  is  often  requisite 
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to  have  more  specimens  of  a  species  than  a  single  sheet  will 

contain,  as  in  the  carices,  ferns,  rubi,  &c.,  additional  specimens 

of  the  same  species  may  be  fastened  on  half  sheets  of  the  same 

paper,  and  laid  mthin  the  species  sheet     Before  placing  the 

plants  in  their  appropriate  place  in  the  herbarium,  I  wash  evoy 

specimen  lightly  over  with  a  camel's  hair  pencil  dipped  in  a 

solution  of  corrosive  sublimate,  made  by  dissolving  thirty  grains  * 

of  the  latter  in  four  ounces  of  rectified  spirit    This  eflfectuall  j 

preserves  them  from  the  attacks  of  insects  to  which  otherwise 

they  are  very  liable.    Now  for  the  arrangement  of  the  specimens: 

I  arrange  mine  on  the  natural  system — and  I  thmk  this  will  be 

found  best,  for  though  I  am  warmly  attached  to  the  Linnttan 

system,  and  always  examine  plants  by  it,  yet  the  other  should  be  -^ 

studied  as  well,  and  therefore  I  prefer  it  for  a  herbarium  arrange-  I 

<nent.     I  have  a  half-sheet  of  blue  double  crown  paper  folded  ' 

for  each  genus :  on  the  outside  I  write  the  botanical  name  of  the 

genus,  and  its  included  species,  and  within  it  I  lay  the  sheets  of 

all  the  species  of  that  genus  which  I  possess.    I  have  a  similar 

sheet  of  white  paper  for  each  natural  order,  within  which  all 

the  genera  of  that  order  are  laid.     For  the  following  natural 

orders,  which  are  extensive,  cmciferee,  leguminos8e,ro8ace8e,  am* 

belliferee,  compositse,  labiatee,  scrophulariacess,  amentaces,  cy«  4 

peraceee,  graminete,  and  iilices,  I  provide  a  couple  of  boards 

to  each,  made  the  size  of  the  paper,  and  three*eighths  of  ao 

inch  thick ;  the  order  being  placed  between  the  boards,  I  tie  them 

together  lengthwise  with  pink  tape.    This  keeps  the  specimens  . 

flatter  and  in  better  order.    The  boards  cost  about  two  shillings  | 

per  dozen.    The  orders  are  placed  in  boxes,  made  like  a  music-  : 

case,  with  a  lid  at  the  top,  and  the  front  hinged  so  as  to  fall  I 

down  on  a  level  with  the  bottom.     I  have  these  boxes  made  of 

the  size  of  my  paper,  and  six  and  a  half  inches  deep,  which  j 

accommodate  from  two  hundred  and  fifty  to  three  hundred  spe-  i 

cies  in  each  box. 

Finally,  as  an  index  to  the  whole,  either  the  Edinburgh  or 
London  Catalogue  of  British  Plants  may  be  used ;  I  have  both» 
and  against  each  species  or  variety  which  I  possess,  1  mark  an 
asterisk  in  red  ink.  1  may  just  add,  that  I  possess  a  CoUectioa 
of  British  Plants,  containing  nearly  1000  species,  prepared  and 
arranged  in  the  way  now  described.  It  is  very  easily  kept  in 
thorough  order,  and  in  a  state  of  constant  readiness  for  convenient 
reference.  Should  your  Correspondent  require  further  informa- 
tion, he  will  find  details  of  other  plans  in  Macgillivray's  Abridg- 
ment of  Withering's  British  Plants;  Directions  for  collecting 
and  preserving  Botanical  Specimens,  published  by  the  Botanical 
Society  of  Edinburgh;  and  in  the  Phytologist,  pp.  585,  621 » 
674-6,  683,  770.    The  Phytologist  is  an  invaluable  and  inte* 
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resting  periodical,   to  all  interested  in  the  study  of  British 
Botany.     I  remain  your  obedient  Servant, 

Ax  Associate. 

P.  S.  I  enclose  specimens  of  plants  dried  as  detailed  above, 
that  you  may  see  how  far  the  colour  and  character  of  the  plants 
are  preserved  by  it. 

[The  Specimens  are  very  well  preserved,  and  in  good  condltion.->Eo.] 


ON  THE  USE  OF  ZINC  VESSELS  FOR  CONTAINING 
MOLASSES. 

(extract  of  a  letter  from  a  cor&espokdekt). 

Sometime  since  I  noticed  an  article  in  your  Journal  on  the 
subject  of  using  zinc  milk  vessels,  &c.,  as  follows: — 

*'  I  would  scaroe^  have  believed/'  aays  Dr.  Elanes,  of  Berlin,  <*  that  zinc 
Tessels  oould  again  nave  come  into  use  for  holding  any  Jluids  used  for  ali- 
maUary  purpoaet,  as  V auqnelin,  forty  years  ago,  proved  that  such  were  cer- 
tidn,  mst  a  short  time,  to  hold  a  considerablel  portion  of  zinc  in  solution. 
I  have  found,  by  ezperiments,  that  asotntion  oiiugar^  whidi  had  stood  only 
a  few  hours  in  the  summer  in  a  zinc  vessel,  contained  a  considerable  amount 
of  zhic  salts.  It  has  been  often  stated,  that  the  cream  will  separate  more 
easily  from  milk,  if  the  latter  be  kept  for  a  short  time  in  a  zinc  vessel.  Aa 
however,  it  is  kiKnm,  that  milk  will  torn  add  much  sooner  than  a  solution 
of  sugar,  it  is  the  more  to  be  apprehended  that  some  zinc  will  be  dissolvedr 
and  such  milk  wiU  be  the  more  noxious,  as  it  is  well  known  that  even  a 
small  amount  of  zinc  win  cause  violent  spasmodic  vonuting.'* 

Now,  SvCy  some  parties  in  the  iron  trade,  are  now  making 
tanks  of  iron  plates,  coated  with  zinc  by  Sorel's  process,  which 
gives  it  a  very  thick  covering,  for  the  purpose  of  holding  molasses* 
and,  I  believe,  of  bringing  it  from  the  West  Indies,  and,  I 
suppose,  they  would  go  out  full  of  water. 

It  struck  me,  therefore,  that  if  a  mere  solution  of  sugar  would 
have  the  poisonous  effect  mentioned  by  Dr.  Elanes,  that  it  would 
be  a  very  dangerous  experiment  to  subject  a  zmc  surface  to  the 
action  of  molasses,  containing,  as  it  does,  a  great  deal  of  acid, 
for  the  length  of  a  West  India  voyage,  under  a  broiling  sun,  by 
which,  of  course,  its  acidity  by  fermentation  will  be  much  more 
active ;  and,  as  the  tanks  mentioned  are,  I  expect,  intended  as  a 
trial,  and,  if  approved,  to  become  the  sole  medium^  of  conveying 
molasses  to  England,  we  shall,  on  some  fine  morning,  unless  we 
keep  a  bright  look  out,  find  a  wholesale  poisoning  going  on. 

I  thought  the  subject  of  so  much  importance  as  to  write  to 
you  requesting  your  insertion  of  this  letter,  as  a  means  of  direct* 
ing  the  attention  of  some  able  Chemist,  of  whom  no  doubt  many 
are  readers  of  your  Journal,  ta  the  subject;  and,  m  the  mean- 
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time^  Bhall  be  thankful  for  your  own  opiaioa  ia  yonr  next  Jour* 
nal  on  the  point. 

Of  the  danger  of  molasses  and  zinc  I  think  there  is  little 
doubt ;  but  I  should  also  be  glad  to  know  if  it  will  have  any  evil 
effect  on  water,  ^ald  the  tanks  be  used  for  that  purpose,  as 
water  is  tometimes  kept  in  tanks  for  one,  two,  or  three  yean, 
and  sometimes  even  more. 

fWe  apprehend  that  no  ol>jedian  coiild  apply  to  the  use  of  zinc  yessGla 
for  holding  water,  on  any  grounds  aSuded  to  by  our  Conespondent^— Eix] 


A  FEW  OBSERVATIONS  ON  MR.  MOWBRAY'S 
REPLY. 

BT  RICHARD  PHILLIPS,  F.R.8.,  &C.,  ilC. 
Honomy  Member  of  the  Ftaanaaoeatlcal  Sodety. 

Sir, 

My  ohserrations  on  Mr.  Mowbray's  reply  shall  be  short;  in 
the  remarks  on  bis  formula  I  sbowed  tbat  this  quantity  of  hydro* 
diloric  acid  wbich  be  directed  to  be  sattirated  wMi  trail,  wiaoualbfd 
to  twenty^stx  equivcdents,  instead  of  only  «igbleen,  as  be  ttated  ; 
to  explain  tbis,  he  says,  that  your  printer  gave  him  no  opportu- 
nity of  correcting  a  mistake,  derived  from  an  erroneous  copy  of 
bis  formula,  and  the  Msuit  is  tbat  1.16  is  twioe  printed,  vuiomi 
of  1.116,  BA  be  intended.  Why  your  printer  omitted  to  eietend 
the  usual  privilege  to  authors  is  for  him  to  explain.* 

Mr.  Mowbray  has  been  equally  unfortunate  with  the  printer 
of  a  work  called  The  Chemist^  in  which  also  twice  appears  the 
error  of  1.16  for  1.116,  accompanied  by  every  other  misstatement 
which  occurs  in  the  Pharmaceutical  Journal.  It  certainly 
does  seem  to  be  a  most  unusual  combination  of  casualties,  that 
two  printers  should  have  received  similarly  erroneous  copies  of  a 
document,  and  that  neither  of  them  should  have  given  the  author 
a  chance  of  correcting  the  mistakes. 

The  chief  error  contained  in  Mr.  Mowbray's  paper,  he  attempts 
thus  to  get  over:  ^  Let  him  [Mr.  PhiUjps]  and  the  reader,  insert 
the  figure  1  after  the  decimal  point,  where  the  specific  gravity 
of  the  muriatic  acid  to  be  used  is  indicated;  that  is,  let  sp.  gr. 

*  [In  kistioe  to  oifselveB  we  must  doiy  the  charge.  It  h«dng  been  in- 
teated  nat  a  few  Unas  <tf  penonatities  -would  he  erased  Arom  the  paper 
when  pabUflhed  in  this  Joumal,  Mr.  Mowbrajjr  wqaested  to  have  a  «opy  of  it 
in  its  original  and  complete  state.  This  was  rorwarded  to  him  in  time  to  haTe 
been  retuined  to  us  corrected,  if  any  errors  had  be^i  found  in  it.  We  cannot 
aoootiBt  for  Uns  tt«t  having  been  done,  eKcept  by  the  £iet  that  Ibe  p«per,iB  its 
OKigiBfllfltstB,  apipeaiedinihe  OmmUii  the  cenrseDiioliE.JM0Wiva7wa8 
the  only  okb  sent  out  by  nsin  thjtf  £ann«^£k)i.] 
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1.116  be  sttbftitated  for  specific  gravity  1.16,  and  all  Mr. 
Phillips's  objections  Tanish." 

Dr.  Ure's  table  of  the  strength  t>f  mnriatic  acid  of  different 
densities  will,  indeed,  show  that  this  insertion  of  1,  reduces  the  26 
equivalents  of  acid  to  aboat  18  equivalents,  and  let  it  be  ad- 
mitted that  it  so  stood  in  Mr.  Mowbray's  origmal  fMper,  yet  I 
may  remark,  that  1.16  is  the  Pbarmacopoaia  density— -chat  the 
quantity  of  it  directed  wiH  dissolve  about  ns  of  the  960  of 
iron  to  be  used,  whereas  the  acid  of  1.1 16  will  take  up  only 
535  ;  I  must,  however,  freely  adsait  that  so  great  an  excess  of 
iron  is  by  no  means  incompatible  with  the  idea  that  Mr.  Mowbray 
directed  its  employment. 

1  will  now  repeat  some  of  my  tit^ectiooi  which  have  not 
«<  vanished^  by  the  ingenbug  oorrectioa  proposed  ; 

16  eo[.  Hydroehkfric  Add  are  stated  instead  of  ID. 

2  eq.  Chlorate  of  Potash  are  repreiented  by  246  instead  of  248. 
2  eq.  Bnlphste  of  Iron  are  repiesented  by  250  instead  of  278. 

2  eq.  Sulphate  of  Potash  mast  be  represented  by  167.1  instead  of  176* 
2  eq.  Oxygon  are  totally  omitted  frcun  the  diagmm. 

And  this  alone  is  sufficient  to  nullify  and  oander  abortiiw  the 
whole  explanation  of  the  cbanges  which  occur.  I  regret  to  find 
that  I  did  Mr.  Mowbray  the  injustice  to  suppose,  that  he 
*^ strongly  recommended  "  his  ''  facile  ^*  process;  it  appears  that 
his  preAsrence  was  bestowed  on  another  fimnola,  which  may  be 
the  better,  but  can  acarcely  be  the  worse  of  the  two  that  he 
has  presented  to  the  world. 


IMPORTATION  OF  CHINESE  QUICKSILVER. 

A  good  deal  of  interest  has  been  excited  in  tiie  Dmg  Market 
lately  in  conse<inence  of  the  importation,  for  the  first  tine,  of 
some  quicksilver  from  China.  This  new  article  of  Chinese  com- 
merce arrived  on  the  8th  of  March,  by  the  Sappho,  from  Canton^ 
It  was  enclosed  in  bottles  oontaintng  about  twenty  pounds,  made 
of  a  kind  of  bamboo ;  each  bottle  being  fonned  by  cutting  the 
reed  beyond  two  of  its  joints.  The  quicksilver  appears  to  have 
been  introduced  through  a  small  ori6ce  at  one  ead,  and  the  0|)eiH 
ing  subsequently  stopped  with  melted  vesin.  The  whole  of  the 
bottle  is  covered  with  linen  ckth,  which  has  been  cemented  on. 
The  quicksilver  is  quite  equal  in  (][uality  to  that  introduced  from 
other  sources,  bat  the  quantity  imported  has  AOt  been  such  as  10 
affisct  the  market  pace. 
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ON  THE  DOUBLE  SALTS  OF  IRON. 

Br  MB.  BEUHOWAT. 

Ik  ca$e  1,  hydraied  sesquioxide  of  iron  was  added  to  a  boiling  and  ooa- 
centrated  solution  of  citric  acid :  it  was  observed  to  dissolve  readily  and  in 
large  quantity  up  to  a  certain  point.  A  Airther  addition  left  the  solution 
turbid,  apparently  from  excess  of  oxide.  The  mixture  was  now  sufl^red 
to  coot  was  then  filtered,  evaporated  to  a  treacly  consistence,  and  dried  in 
thin  layers  on  well  glazed  earthenware  :  it  separated  in  lamellse  of  an 
acicular  form  and  garnet  colour,  scarcely  soluble  in  cold  water,  but  moie 
readily  in  hot  Fifty  grains  of  this  salt,  dried  at  212**,  were  examined  as 
to  the  quantity  of  oxide  contained ;  it  yielded  firarteen  gruns  s=  28  per 
cent  Anothear  portion,  prepared  after  the  same  manner,  yielded  fifteen 
grains  :=:  SO  per  cent 

In  case  2,  two  several  quantities  of  citric  add  and  hydrated  sesquioxide 
of  iron  were  k^t  at  a  temperature  just  sufilcient  to  influence  to  combina- 
tion until  chemical  action  had  ceased.  The  solutions  were  filtered,  reduoed, 
and  dried,  as  in  case  I.  The  salts  separated  in  lam^ss,  but  of  a  short  and 
broad  sort.  These  were  in  like  manner  submitted  to  examination,  when 
there  were  found  in  one  22  graina  of  oxide,  and  in  the  other  25  grains  of 
oxide,  per  cent 

In  case  3, 1  proceeded  as  in  case  1,  until  the  whole  of  the  oxide  derived 
by  ^recroitation  trcm.  four  parts  and  a  half  of  commercial  sesquioxide  had 
been  added  to  five  parts  and  a  half  of  crystallized  dtric  add,  and  gentle 
ebullition  was  continued  fbr  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes.  In  appearaaoe 
much  of  the  oxide  remained  unchanged ;  but  it  was  evidentiy  in  combina- 
tion, for  on  the  addition  of  an  alkaU,  it  was  totally  and  instantiy  dissolved. 
Owing  to  the  variable  quanti^  of  real  oxide  existing  in  the  ardde  sold  in 
the  shops,  this  experiment  will  not  be  unilbmily  successftiL  From  an 
experiment  which  will  be  detailed  in  a  subsequent  part  of  this  paper,  this 
combination  of  oxide  of  iron  and  dtric  add  will  be  inferred  to  be  in  the 
ratio  of  80  to  140,  or  of  one  equivalent  of  oxide  of  iron  to  two  equivalents 
of  crystallized  citric  add. 

In  case  4,  tartaric  add  was  substituted  for  dtric,  and  subjected  to  the 
same  treatment  as  described  in  case  1.  As  soon  as  the  sdutlon  appeared 
turbid,  one  half  was  removed,  filtered,  and  dried  at  212%  when  one  hundred 
grains  were  found  to  be  impregnated  with  twenty-six  grains  of  sesquioxide 
of  icon.  I  did  not  repeat  this  experiment.  To  the  remaining  haU;  naore 
oxide  was  added,  and  during  the  continuance  of  this  part  of  the  operation, 
a  bulky  hydrated  bitartrate  of  iron  was  thrown  down,  veiy  neariy  re- 
eembling  hydrated  sesquioxide  of  iron,  but  differing  in  beihg  totally  soluble 
in  alkalies.  This  predpitate  was  well  washed  and  dried  at  a  genUe  heat 
which  was  raised  towards  the  close  of  the  process  to  212<>,  and  there  kept 
until  it  ceased  to  lose  in  weight  One  hunched  grains  were  then  heated  to 
redness  ;  it  first  evdved  a  suffocating  inflammable  vapour,  then  charred, 
and  finally  left  me  thirty- seven  and  a  half  grains  of  residue  ;  tiie  residue 
was  dissolved  in  nitro-hydvochloric  add,  predintated  with  caustic  ammonia, 
and  washed.  It  was  again  heated  to  redness,  when  there  were  found  to  be 
thirty-six  grains  neariy*. 

In  case  5,  acetic  add  was  digested  at  a  common  temperature  with  tlie 
hydrated  oxide;  union  was  readily  effected,  and  by  adding  a  little  alcohol, 
and  filtering,  a  beautiful  solution  was  obtained,  which  after  a  U^ee  of 

*  It  is  stated  in  Bo$e*a  Mamul  of  AnafyUcal  Chemktry^  that  ammonia 
completely  precipitates  sesquioxide  of  iron  from  its  sdntion  in  aqua  regia : 
an  impression  is  now  gaining  ground  that  such  a  statement  is  inaccurate. 
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moDthfl,  had  only  a  very  trifling  deposit  A  quantity  of  thiii  aohitionwas 
left  to  spontaneous  eraporation  in  divided  ^rtions  of  say  half  an  oonco 
each  ;  the  great  bulk  suffered  deoompoeitlon  in  drying,  and  I  only  obtained 
ftom  a  pint  of  soiution  about  one  scruple  in  a  perfect  state,  and  about  as 
much  more  in  a  slightly  imperfect  *  condition.  The  perfect  salt  is  in  lamellas 
of  a  ruby  colour,  and  is  soluble  in  water ;  ammonia  predpitateB  oxide  of 
iron  from  its  solution,  and  the  affinity  between  the  oxide  and  add  is  so 
trivial,  that  a  little  eleyation  of  temperature  is  sufficient  to  overbalance  it ; 
in  its  dry  state  it  will  bear  considerable  heat  without  alteration ;  befSore 
examination,  I  held  it  some  minutes  very  near  to  a  common  fire.  The 
twenty  grains  of  tiUghdy  imperfect  salt  were  made  up  to  twenty-five,  and 
heated  to  redness  ;  after  fifteen  minutes  it  was  found  to  weigh  eight  grains : 
the  remainder  was  preserved,  as  I  did  not  like  to  part  witi^  the  very  littie 
that  was  with  difficulty  obtained. 

It  appears  to  me  that  the  nature  of  the  precipitate  soluble  in  alkalies, 
spoken  of  in  cases  3  and  4,  has  been  mistaken,  and  that  th^  have  been 
conf6unded  with  the  oxide  of  iron  itselt  I  some  while  ago  met  with  an 
observation,  but  have  fiuled  to  discover  it  since,  to  this  efilact — "  The  Auiher 
addition  of  oxide  (meaning  addition  after  solution  had  ceased),  causes  the 
separation  even  of  that  portion  which  had  been  previously  dissolved/'  A 
writer  in  the  Pharmaceutical  Journal^  voL  i,  p.  595,  says,  "  Let  the  oxide  be 
added  in  excess."  M.  Beral  also  du«cts  that  <*  rather  more  oxide  should  be 
added  than  the  add  will  dissolve."  Whatever  may  be  the  value  of  these 
remarks,  or  how  much  they  may  conflict  with  ^ich  other,  it  is  not  my 
present  business  to  enquire ;  I  refer  to  them,  because  individuaUy,  and 
together,  they  do  seem  to  imply  that  the  fact  of  the  oxide  combining  alter 
sdtttion  had  ceased,  has  been  overlooked ;  and  possibly  to  the  prevalence 
of  this  oversight  we  may  attribute  much  of  the  erroneous  impression  which 
so  generally  obtains.  Chi  a  further  comparison,  I  find  that  more  of  these 
results  are  not  couiddent  with  the  opmions  of  some  others :  the  writer  in 
the  Pharmaceutieal  Jowmal,  to  whose  paper  Ij  have  alluded,  after  a  descrip- 
tion of  M.  Bend's  process,  has  the  fdlowing— ^  The  oxide  of  iron  and  dtric 
acid  combine  in  the  proportiou  of  forty  ports  of  the  oxide  to  seventy  of  the 
dystallized  add."  The  same  is  repeated  by  Dr.  A,  T.  Thomson,  in  the 
last  edition  of  his  work  on  Materia  Medica.  I  have  repeatedly  tried* 
without  success,  but  with  some  uniformily  as  to  result,  to  obtain  a  dtrate 
of  iron  in  scales  so  constituted  ;  and  as  these  proportions  seem  more  fitly  to 
apply  to  a  compound  of  a  difbient  descriptiMi,  I  would  respectflilly  l»ve 
to  these  gentlemen  to  determine  whether  some  error  in  computation  may 
not  have  attended  their  investigations. 

Regarding  what  has  been  stated  in  the  preceding  cases  as  matter  of 
evidence,  I  see  not  how  to  escape  firom  the  condusion,  that  in  case  3»  and 
latter  part  of  case  4^  we  are  presented  with  definite  compounds  of  sesqui- 
oxide  of  iron  with  dtric  and  tartaric  adds  ;  indeed,  the  constitution  of  the 
tartaric  acid  salts  detennined  theoretically,  and  by  experiment,  agreed  so 
veiy  closdy,  as  to  leave  little  room  for  dispute,  and  vrith  the  dtric  add  salt 
it  is  not  much  more  discordant.  The  combination  of  the  oxide  with  acetic 
add  is  also  to  be  considered  as  definite,  inasmuch  as  all  add  unoombmed 
must  have  escaped  during  the  evaporation*  The  quantity  of  oxide  in 
twenty-five  grains  of  the  dry  salt  held  a  few  minutes  before  the  fire,  was 
finmd  to  be  nearly  eight  grains,  but  this  estimate,  owing  to  causes  before 
mentioned,  is  a  trifle  too  high  :  now,  by  a  theoretical  computation,  a  salt 
composed  of  four  equivalents  of  acetic  add,  and  one  equivalent  of  oxide  of 
iron,  should  contain  seven  grains  (rather  more  than  less)  of  oxide  in  the 

*  The  imperfection  consisted  in  minute  opaque  dull  spots,  arising  from 
disengagement  of  acetic  add  and  deposition  of  oxide. 
VOL.  III.  2  M 
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•ame  quanti^ ;  ▼hid^thaefoxe^ispfdliibl^lheachuiooi^^ 
article  in  question. 

But  it  maj&irly  1)6  doubted  wfaeCber  the  ptodncta  of  the  lint  and  aeoond 
opentionahaYe  aneqniTalent  conatitntiQa ;  the  fnraminatfain  did  not  oono- 
borate  auch  an  idea :  neyertheleaa,  both  a  tercttrate  and  qnadxidtrate  ma^ 
eziat,  and  tiie  lifter  aoppoaition  gaina  support  from  the  piobafailify  oC 
acetic  add  oombining  in  the  same  proportion. 

Seaqniozkle  of  iron  ia  not  precipitated  firom  ita  combination  with  dtiie 
and  tartaric  adda*  bj  alhaliea,  allfaloids,  earthy  and  aome  raetaflic  oxides  : 
according  to  Frofeaaor  Brande,  malic,  mndc,  Idnic,  and  pectic  adds,  lead  to 
the  same  result.  It  has  been  foond  that  doid»le  aalta  are  formed,  the  preciae 
oonatitation  of  which*  Ghemiata  are  by  no  meana  agreed  on :  my  own 
obaervationa  indnoe  me  to  regard  a  binary  aeries,  the  eziatenoe  of  which  I 
will  endeavour  to  demonstrate. 

I  took  bidtrate  of  ammonia,  and  to  ita  boiling  solution  added  hydrated 
oxide  of  iron  ao  long  aa  a  greenish-yelhio  colour  waa  retained,  or  so  long  atf 
a  distinct  red  absented  itsdf :  the  solution  must  be  boiled  a  few  moments 
after  eadi  additi(m  of  oxides  or  the  ei&ct  will  not  be  obienned  :  when  the 
process  is  complete,  we  hare  a  combination  of  one  equivalent  of  bidtrate 
of  iron  ¥rith  two  equivalents  of  dtrate  of  ammonia.  I  obtained  from  ono 
apedmen  so  made,  very  nearly  twenty-two  grama  of  oxide  per  cent.,  and 
from  another  twenty-fbur  graina :  it  driea  in  acaka  of  a  golden  colour. 

Agahi,  I  took  the  predpitated  oxide  derived  from  four  parte  and  a  half  of 
commerdal  sesquioxide,  and  boiled  it  withflveparts  and  a  half  of  ciystaUixed 
dtric  add,  and  after  continuing  ebullition  a  short  time,  it  was  supersaturated 
with  caustic  ammonia ;  it  was  then  filtered,  and  cooled  quickly,  and  I  had 
a  solution  most  difficult  to  evaporate  without  decomposition,  but  wfaJdi, 
when  dry,  was  perfectly  soluble :  one  hundred  grains  o^  this  salt  afforded 
me  nearly  thirty-six  graina  of  oxide  of  iron.  I  am  sony  to  say,  another 
gentleman  to  whom  I  gave  a  p<Hrtion  of  this  salt,  only  obtained  thirty-four 
grains :  pardon  my  attaching  importance  to  this  circumstance.  It  was  my 
request  that  before  examination  notice  should  be  taken  that  the  nit  was 
dry,  lor  it  ia  of  ao  ddiqueacent  a  nature,  that  by  long  keeping,  or  tranfi- 
fienring  from  one  bottle  to  another,  it  afasorba  water.  I  waa  aorry  thereibte 
to  find,  by  hia  note  tome,  that  he  had  tried  the  aalt  in  the  atate  I  aent  it  to 
him.  It  ia  true,  he  remarked,  that  the  aalt  appeared  quite  dry,  but  tiiere 
might  have  been  water,  and  my  impreaaiQa  la,  there  waa,  and  that  his 
eatimate  ia  too  low:  under  theee  :circumBtBnces,  I  think  I  am  entitled  to 
split  the  difference,  and  call  it  thirty-five. 

I  submit  it  to  you  whether  I  may  not  with  reason  infer  that  the  real 
constitntion  of  this  aalt  ia  one  equivalent  of  dtrate  of  iron,  and  one  equiva- 
lent of  oitrate  of  ammonia ;  that  ia, 

Seaquioxide  of  IroQ 80    or    87.56 

atEicAdd. 116     **     54.46 

.- 17     «       7.98 


Equivalent. JI13         10(MK> 

What  now  forces  itsdf  upon  the  mind— what  but  the  conviction  *^'^% 
these  two  compounds  are  the  representatives  of  two  distinct  series  of  chaly- 
beate salts  f  I  antidpate  the  objection  that  I  do  not  show  by  analysis  ^^a^ 
my  theory  is  exactiy  confirmed.  It  is  true .  I  come  cmly  very  near  the  point, 
but  I  ask,  let  it  be  recdlectedthat  these  salts  are  uncirstalUzable ;  that  on 
this  account  it  Is  most  dHfllcult  to  keep  the  one  series  from  interfering  with 
the  other ;  and  thia  practical  difficulty  has  been  the  cause,  I  think,  of  the 
uncertainty  of  opinion  that  ia  current  amongst  ua*  I  ahow  two  compounda, 
one  containing  very  nearly  one  equivalent  of  oodde  of  iron  united  to  one 
equivalent  of  add,  the  other  fflnttming  one  eqidvileBt  of  oodde  of  ii«B 
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miM  to  tvo  eqnmknti  of  add  i  thej  bftve  pecnfiar  cadenial  cbatacten 
and  an  arriTod  at  by  difliarent  means.  I  point  ont  how  thia  "  not  qtute  " 
is  to  be  explained,  and  I  do  think  that  in  tbnning  my  opinion  I  have  fol« 
lowed  closely  in  the  track  of  inductiye  scienoe  ;  I  determined  to  rest  the 
preceding  part  of  my  aigament  on  what,  with  all  the  conectioa  I  hare 
bestowed  on  it,  atill  remains  weak  and  defectiTe,  becanse,  trusting  to  my 
ibrmida,  I  had  giTen  to  several  gentlemen  samples  of  a  tmlt  which  proyed 
to  be  less  perfect  than  I  have  made  it  at  other  times.  This  difficolty,  which 
opposes  itself  to  the  establishment  of  a  sapcineries  among  citric  salts,  will 
not  be  felt  when  I  come  to  treat  of  the  analogous  compounds  with  tartaric 
acid.  We  haye  been  long  familiar  with  an  example  of  the  inferior  series  of 
tartaric  add  salts  in  the  officinal  potassio-tartrate  of  iron  ;  I  therefore  shall 
not  now  ftirther  occupy  myself  with  them.  The  superseries  is  made  evident 
in  the  following  nuumer :— The  bitartrate  of  iron  resulting  from  the  opera- 
tion in  caaa  4  is  to  be  saturated  with  potash  or  ammonia ;  the  solution  is 
to  be  then  Altered  and  carefully  dried  in  small  quantities  at  a  time ;  I  found 
ammoniacal  salt  to  contain  thirty-flve  grains  of  oxide :  estimated  theoreti- 
cally, it  is  a  firaction  short  of  this  quantity.  Thus- 
One  equivalent  of  oxide  of  iron 80    or    34.93 

Two  equivalents  of  tartaric  acid    133     **     57.64 

One  equivalent  of  ammonia   17     *'      7,43 

229  100.00 
To  one  or  other  'of  these  two  series,  or  to  a  mixture  of  both,  the  whole 
of  the  douUe  ircm  salts,  containing  the  sesquioxide,  with  which  I  am 
acquainted,  are  capable  of  being  referred.  The  difficulty  attending  the 
manufacture  of  perfect  salts  of  the  superseries,  is  such  as  to  render  it 
improbable  that  they  can  ever  become  extensively  used.  The  ammonio- 
dtrate  of  oommeroe  contains  an  average  of  thirty  per  cent,  of  oxido ;  and 
in  this  state  it  is  more  permanent  A  salt  having  this  constitution,  is  made 
without  much  trouble  as  follows  ;* 

*  The  preparation  of  the  hydrated  oxide  is  an  important  point  in  the 
fermationof  these  salts  ;  the  London  CoUeee  orders  the  (sesquichloride  to 
be  decomposed  with  caustic  potash ;  the  Emnburgfa  directs  the  persulphate 
to  be  similarly  treated  with  caustic  ammonia.  My  own  plan  in  detail  ^era 
from  both  of  these.  I  make  a  solution  of  the  sesquichloride  according  to 
the  directions  of  the  London  College,  adding  nitric  add  to  insure  the 
complete  peroxidation  of  the  iron,  but  instead  ot  deoomposmg  cold,  diluted, 
and  with  a  caustic  alksli,  I  mix  the  solutions  warm,  somewhat  concentrated, 
and  use  a  carbonated  alkali,  and  for  these  reasons:  a  moderate  degree  of 
heat  is  fevouraUe  to  chemical  action,  and  when  coojointly  with  this,  double 
elective  affinities  are  in  operation,  decomposition  Is  more  complete,  and  the 
UabiUty  to  form  a  hade  aaU  is  conndarably  diminished.  Again,  if  the  solution 
is  very  weak,  the  predpitate  will  be  of  so  buoyant  a  nature  that  the  process 
of  ablution  will  be  tedious.  As  soon  however  as  the  oxide  is  predpitated, 
longer  retention  of  heat  is  absolutely  mischievous,  and  large  quantities  of 
cold  water  nnist  be  added  without  delay,  and  the  washing  continued  until 
the  supernatant  liquor  is  tasteless  ;  the  remaining  water  being  drained  oi!^ 
the  oxide  is  ready.  To  this  it  has  been  objected,  that  carbonic  add  has 
no  affinity  for  sesquioxide  of  iron.  I  apprehend  that  affinity  does  exists 
although  ordinarily  it  does  not  infhipnre  to  combination ;  how  else  shall 
vre  explain  the  fact  that  solutions  of  sesquicarbonate  of  ammonia  and  bicar- 
bonate of  potash  dissolvej  under  pressure  of  carbonic  add,  sesquioxide  of 
iron  ?  That  an  affinity  exists,  I  niink  is  manifest ;  and  that  it  prevents 
fejhne  in  making  the  hydrated  oxide  I  am  indinad  to  bdievie:  at  all  events, 
I  have  not  fenned  a  basic  salt  raes  I  luiva  adopted  the  pba  of  dpcowipoaing 
wtth  carbonala  of  aamoBia. 

2m2 
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Take  a  bitmlt  of  any  tUrd  constituent  (bidtrate  of  ammonia  for  exampfe>«. 
made  by  adding  a  known  quantity  of  citric  add  to  a  similar  quantity^ 
exactly  neutralized  with  ammonia.  This  solution  in  its  turn  is  to  be  satn^ 
rated  with  hydrated  oxide,  which  is  accomplished  by  mixing  the  oxide 
gradually  so  long  as  it  continues  to  be  dissolved,  avoiding  any  great  exoen. 
QHiis  formula  admits  of  very  general  application  by  simply  changing  the 
acid,  or  the  third  constituent,  but  there  are  exceptions. 

Dr.  A.  T.  Thomson  observes  on  the  ammoniacal  dtrate,  that  it  disagrees 
with  some  constitutions  more  than  its  congener  the  potassio-tartrate^ 
Guided  by  this  opinion,  I  woidd  direct  attention  to  the  compound  of  tartaric 
add,  iron,  and  potash,  obtained  by  dissolving  the  hydrated  bitartrate  in  a 
solution  of  the  caustic  alkali ;  if  they  be  mixed  in  such  proportion  as  to 
keep  the  bitartrate  slightly  in  excess,  supersaturating  at  the  end  with 
ammonia,  a  salt  will  be  obtained  perfectly  but  slowly  soluble  in  ooUd  watav 
substantially  consisting  of  tartaric  acid,  iron,  and  potash,  and  bdonging  to 
the  superserles  of  double  salts.  The  admixture  of  ammonia  is  sdvisedy 
first,  because  it  is  impossible  to  separate  any  excess  of  potash,  should  there 
be  any ;  and,  secondly,  because  it  is  difficult  to  effect  complete  combination 
without  such  excess. 

In  pursuing  this  investigation,  the  present  nomenclature  of  the  Fharma- 
copceia  seemS  incapable  of  comprehending  the  douUe  series  whidi  opened 
itself  to  view  ;  and  on  searching  for  a  better,  I  soon  found  myself  on  ground 
which  was  occupied  by  contending  parties.  The  unsettled  point  consisted 
in  this :  Is  the  iron,  or  the  third  constituent,  to  become  the  a4}ective  adjunct 
to  the  add  ?  In  other  words,  is  a  compound  of  tartaric  add^^oxide  of  inuv 
and  potash,  to  be  called  potassio-tartrate  of  iron,  or  ferro-tartrate  of 
potash  ?  Many,  whose  names  command  the  greatest  respect,  continue  to 
make  the  third  constituent  express  the  quality  of  the  add ;  and  these  have 
custom  for  thdr  stay.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  contended  that  this  nomen- 
dature  conveys  erroneous  impressions  of  the  constitution  of  the  salt ;  and 
the  argument  is  thus  summed  up  by  Dr.  P^reira  in  his  EkmeniB  of  Mataria 
Medica :  *'  The  ferro-tartrate  of  potash  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  doimle  salt,  in 
which  tartrate  of  iron  is  the  add  or  electro-negative  ingredient,  and  tartrate 
of  potash  the  dectro-positive  or  basic  constituent  (&  this  view  we  com- 
prehend why  ferro-cyanide  of  potassium  and  the  alkalies  reftue  to  act  on  it 
m  the  way  they  do  on  the  ordinary  ferruginous  salts  until  an  add  be 
added."  But  the  author  in  adopting  a  nomenclature,  leaves  the  double 
j^rolbsalts  unprovided  for.  If  then,  the  dectric  condition  of  these  oxides  is. 
such  that  we  are  obliged  to  regard  them  in  the  light  of  adds  .rather  thaxL 
bases,  it  seems  consistent  that,  with  Berzdius,  we  should  apply  the  usual 
termination  of  adds  to  them.  Acting  on  this  suggestion,  the  dsss  of 
double  chalybeate  salts  would  lesdve  itsdf  into— 

Ferric  or  setgutoxide  salts, 

Ferroso-FerrJc  or  ma^etic  oxide  salts. 

And  ferrous  or  ^wiotoxide  salts. 

The  ferric  salts  would  be  subdivided  into  true  ferric,  or  such  as  have  one 
equivalent  of  oxide  united  to  one  equivalent  of  add  i  and  diferric  salts,  or 
such  as  have  one  equivalent  of  oxide  united  to  two  equivalents  of  add.  Hie 
name  of  the  one  would  then  be  ferrico-dtrate  of  ammonia ;  of  the  other^ 
diferrioo-dtrate  of  ammonia.— Lontfoit  Medical  Gazette* 


STEEL  WINE. 

BT  X.  SOUBKnUN. 

On  leaving  white  wine  to  act  on  iron  filings,  the  quanti]^  of  inn  which 
enters  into  solution  depends  upon  the  prapwtion  of  add  contained  In  tlie 
wine,  and  on  this  account  the  product  must  be  liaUe  to  variatwau    On  fb* 
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<)ther  hand,  if  the  fomrala  giyen  by  Farmentier,  and  adopted  in  aeyeral 
works,  which  conaiats  in  adding  tinctnie  of  tartarized  iron  to  white  wine  be 
ibUowed,  the  composition  of  the  steel  wine  will  be  still  more  variable,  for 
the  tincture  of  tartarized  iron  is  a  yery  uncertain  preparation ;  moreover, 
the  medicine  thus  prepared,  would  not  resemble,  in  oompositioii,  that  made 
by  the  direct  action  of  the  wine  on  metallic  iron. 

In  adopting  the  following  formula,  the  inconveniences  above  alluded  to 
will  be  avoided;  while,  at  tibe  same  time,  there  will  be  the  advantage  of  its 
being  applicable  to  the  preparation  of  any  quantity,  however  small,  of  the 
jnedieine,  and  of  its  occnpying  a  very  short  time. 

Take  of  Tartrate  <tf  protoxide  of  iron 1  part 

Tartaricacid 1    ** 

White  Wine 1000  parts 

Rub  the  tartrate  of  iron  and  tartaric  add  together  in  a  poroelam  or  glass 
mortar,  then  add  the  white  winje,  and  filter  the  solution  if  necessary. 

M.  Beral  has  recommended,  in  order  to  prevent  the  discolouring  of  the 
wine  by  the  iron,  to  add  a  little  hydrated  peroxide  of  iron  to  the  wine  first, 
to  shake  them  tcjgether  and  filter,  then  to  add  the  filtered  wine  to  the  iron 
filings.  The  effect  is  precisely  as  indicated  by  M.  Beral  $  but  if  Bourdeauz 
wine  be  used,  and  this  is  the  kind  I  have  empbyed,  the  difference  In  the 
discolouration  of  the  wine,  whether  the  oxide  of  iron  be  used  as  directed  or 
not,  is  so  little  perceptible,  that  this  part  of  the  process  may  be  omitted. 

The  preparation  dT  tartrate  of  protoxide  of  iron  is  very  simple.  It  con- 
rists  in  decomposing  an  equivalent  of  protosulphate  of  iron  with  an  equi- 
valent of  neutral  tartrate  c^  potash,  instantly  washing  the  precipitate  with 
water,  collecting  it  on  a  strainer,  pressing  it  strongly,  and  drying  over  a 
water-bath.— t/oKrno/  de  Pharmaeie, 


OINTMENT  OF  IODIDE  OF  POTASSIUM. 

BT  IDBSSBS.  8KITB,  EDDIBirBOH. 

R    Fotassulodidi. 
Aquas,  aa  3i« 
Axungiae,  ^. 
Dissolve  the  iodide  of  potassium  in  the  water,  and  then  mix  the  solutioa 
with  the  lard. 

This  differs  from  the  okitment  of  iodide  of  potassium  as  usually  prepared, 
the  salt  being  in  a  state  of  perfect  solution,  a  condition  fjeivourable  to  its 
absorption.— Jbumo/  de  Pliarmacie, 


ON  THE  FORMATION  OF  HYDROCYANIC  ACID  FROM  THE 
RE-ACTION  OF  NITRIC  ACID  ON  ALCOHOL. 

BT  X.  DALPAIZ. 

The  author  having  had  occasion  to  prepare  some  spirit  of  nitric  ether 
according  to  the  process  of  the  London  Pharmacopceia,  observed  that  the 
product  afforded  a  white  flocculent  precipitate  with  nitrate  of  silver,  pos- 
sessing all  the  characters  of  cyanide  of  the  metal.  The  formation  of  hydro- 
cyanic add  imder  the  circumstances  was  an  interesting  fact ;  but  M. 
Dalpaiz  was  not  satisfied  with  having  observed  it,  he  was  anxious  to  study 
the  influence  of  varied  proportions  of  acid  and  alcohol,  and  of  different 
degrees  <^  temperature,  upon  the  phenomena  observed. 
He  distilled,  by  the  heat  of  a  water-bath,  a  mixture  of 

Rectified  spirit,  sp.  gr.  .847  seogrammes. 

Distilled  water 180       « 

Nitric  acid,  sp.  gr.  1.384  90       *' 
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Th«  prodw^  teiog  collected  in  five  separate  partBd 
vilh  nitrate  of  ailrer,  and  these  ptecipjtates  tegether  ireighed  A-OS  of  a 
grain. 

A  fkeah  mixture  of 

Spirit,  ap.  gr.  .ear 100  gvnnaeB. 

INltric  Add,  sp.  gr.  1.364 100       •' 

Was  genflj  heated  in  a  large  rotert.  Elmllition  continued  for  two  miiiiites, 
without  the  solution  <tf  nitrate  of  silTer,  into  which  the  piodacte  woe 
jeceived,  being  rendered  in  the  least  degree  torbid,bnt  all  at  once  iSbaewtm 
60  great  a  disengagement  of  hydrocyanic  acid  that  the  liquor  instantly  be- 
came milky  and  curdy.  Unfortunatdy  a  few  seconds  afterwards  the  retort 
broke,  and  the  disengaged  vapours  were  so  highly  ciiarged  with  hydrocyanic 
add,  that  the  operator  was  obliged  to  quit  the  laboratory.  The  result  of 
this  experiment  being  inconclusive,  M.  Dalpaia  reoommenoed  it,  taksoff  the 
precaution  to  moderate  the  action  of  the  ingredients,  by  a^yingr  cold 
water  to  the  retort  In  this  instance  the  proportion  of  hydr«7anic  add 
disengaged  was  extremdy  small,  and  it  is  probable  tint  none  woold  have 
been  formed  if  the  action  had  been  moderated  still  further.  An  ekfrataon  of 
temporature,  therefore,  is  &vourable  to  the  formation  of  hydrocyanic  aod. 

M.  Dalpaiz  concludes  his  paper  by  observing  that,  of  the  nmneroiB 
examinations  he  had  made  of  specimens  of  commercial  nitrous  ether,  with 
the  view  of  ascertaining  whether  they  contained  hydrocyanic  add,  neac^ 
the  whole  had  afforded  negative  resulte ;  but  that  he  had  always  fioaad  a 
considerable  portion  of  formic  add. 

These  researches  of  M.  Dslpaiz  have  been  very  &voarably  reported  upon 
by  Messrs.  Bernard,  Derose,  and  Chatin.  The  experimente  which  theae 
gentlemen  undertook  in  connexion  with  their  report,  show  that  hydrocTaaie 
acid  is  produced  in  notable  quantity  during  the  action  of  nitric  add  on  fatty 
bodies.  They  state  also,  that  when  one  part  of  alcohol  and  two  parte  oif 
nitric  add  are  carefully  distilled,  the  product  does  not  contain  the  least 
trace  of  any  compound  of  cyanogen. 

We  may  add,  that  the  formation  of  hydrocyanic  add  during  the  reaction 
of  nitric  add  on  certain  organic  matters,  is  not  a  recent  observation,  in 
1839  M.  Gauthier  de  Clauhry  proved  the  presence  of  hydrocyanic  aod 
in  the  alcohol  left  after  the  preparation  of  fulminates  ;  and  in  the  foUowins 
year  M.  Sobrero  showed  that  it  was  also  formed  on  distilling  nitric  acid 
with  volatile  oils  or  even  with  some  resins.  M.  Thenard  also,  some  time 
ago,  annoimced  that  ibis  add  was  one  of  the  producte  of  the  reaction  eC 
nitric  add  on  sugar,  gum,  &c.  Nevertheless,  the  observations  made  by  IL 
Dalpaiz,  with  reference  to  the  particular  case  to  which  he  has  alluded!,  are 
interesting  and  valuable.-— «/o«nia/i/«  Pharmacie. 


ON  THE  PREPARATION  OP  DIACETATE  OF  LEAD. 

The  Isst  edition  of  the  French  Pharmacopoeia,  and  several  treatises  on 
Pharmacy,  among  others,  the  two  editions  of  Soubeiran's  work,  recommend 
the  preparation  of  solution  of  diacetate  of  lead  in  the  following  manner : — 
Take  of   Acetate  of  Lead,  in  crystals,  3  parts. 
Litharge  in  powder,  1  part. 
Distilled  Water,  9  parts. 
Boil  in  a  copper  pan  until  the  oxide  of  lead  is  dissolved,  and  the  aolvtion 
marks  30^  Beaume  (8p.gr.  1.264). 

The  promptitude  with  which  copper  becomes  oxidized  under  the  inflaenoe 
of  heat,  a  salt  of  lead,  water,  and  atmospheric  air,  ought,  according  to 
M.  Leroy,  Pharmacien  of  Brussels,  to  cause  the  use  of  copper  vessels  to  be 
abandoned  in  making  this  preparation.  If  a  copper  pan  be  used,  it  is  impos- 
sible, notwithstanding  the  precautions  that  may  be  adopted,  to  prevent  the 
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solniion  from  beooming  impregpmted  with  that  metalt  and  Mmaiimai  to  sacli 
an  extent  at  to  oolovr  the  aolotioa  green. 

Profeasor  Soubconn*  it  ia  tiue^  racommends  another  prooeM*  which  is 
pzefierable,  and  which  conaifitfl  in  putting  three  parts  of  acetate  of  lead,  <»ie 
part  of  lithane,  and  eight  parts  of  water,  into  a  poroelain  mortar  or  capsule, 
and  stirring  the  mixture  frequently  during  serend  days,  or  until  the  whole  of 
the  oxide  is  dissolved.  The  time  required  in  this  procev  causes  the  prefor- 
ence  to  be  generally  given  to  the  former  one. 

M.  Leroy,  being  anxious  to  prevent  the  introduction  of  copper  into  the 
solution  of  diacetate  of  lead,  while,  at  the  same  time,  the  process  is  rendered 
expeditious,  adopted  the  following  method,  which  afforded  a  good  product  of 
the  proper  density,  and  without  any  contamination  of  copper : 

Put  three  parts  of  crystallized  acetate  of  lead,  either  into  a  porcelain  cap- 
sule, or  a  glazed  earthen  vessel,  with  nine  parts  of  distilled  water ;  place  this 
over  the  fire,  and  heat  it  just  to  its  boiling  point ;  remove  it  now  from  the  fire, 
and  add,  in  small  quantities  at  a  time,  one  part  of  litharge  in  fine  powder,  con- 
Btantly  stirring  the  mixture.  The  solution  of  the  lithuge  will  be  completed 
in  a  few  minutes,  when  the  liquor  may  be  filtered.  When  cold,  this  will  have 
a  density  of  Sb"*  Beaum^  (sp.  gr.  1.321). 

This  proposed  modification  by  M.  Leroy,  of  the  process  usually  adopted  in 
the  preparation  of  the  saturnine  extract,  having  engaged  the  attention  of 
2f  •  Deschamps,  df  Avallon,  he  has  published  the  process,  which  he  has  adopted 
for  some  time  past.  This  process  differs  only  from  that  of  the  PhaimaoMia 
in  the  introduction  of  a  few  pieces  of  metallic  lead  into  the  copper  pan  with  the 
other  ingredients,  and  in  ihe  boiling  being  continued  until,  after  introducing. 

Acetate  of  Lead,  in  crystals 1500  parts. 

Litharge  in  powder    500    ** 

Distilled  Water 4500    " 

Clippings  of  Lead Q.S. 

5810  parts  shall  remain  in  the  pan,  ^e  lead  being  included  in  the  tare  of 
ihe  pan.  This  will  have  a  density  when  boilins  of  30^  The  copper  pan 
will  be  perfectly  preserved  by  the  lead^--Jbunui/  ae  PharmaeU  dk  MidL 


ON  THE  MODE  OF  FREPABING  COD  LIVEB  OIL. 

BT  X.  A.  TBOUSSEAU. 

The  cod's  livers  are  taken  out,  and  throim  into  large  tubs,  exposed  to  the 
heat  of  the  sun.  A  lim]^oU  then  runs  out,  which  has  but  little  odour,  and 
IS  highly  esteemed  in  commerce,  although  it  has  no  medicinal  virtue.  Incipient 
pul^action  soon  takes  place  in  the  livers,  and  a  fresh  quantity  of  oil  escapes, 
whidi  is  brown  and  tran8parent,has  a  fishy  taste,  and  leaves  an  acrid  sensation 
at  the  bottom  of  the  throat  when  swaUowed.  This  oO,  which  commercially 
is  of  second  quaUl^,  is  more  active  as  a  medicine  than  the  first. 

Lastly,  to  complete  the  extraction  of  the  oil,  the  livers,  ahceadj  putrid,  axe 
thrown  into  iron  vats,  and  a  third  quantity  of  oil  is  sepanted  by  boiling. 
This  is  brown,  but  little  transparent ;  has  a  disa^eeaUe  and  empyreumat&e 
odour  of  fish  $  its  taste  is  very  acrid.  It  is  this  oU  which  should  be  em- 
ployed to  the  exdnsion  of  the  other  Qualities,  especially  the  first— IVattf 
de  lUn^mOiqm  et  de  MaHere  Medicak,    BmxeUes. 

[We  think  tbb  prejudice  in  fkvour  of  stinking  cod  liver  ml  is  calculated  to 
iiquxetheTeputationoftheremedy.  Wehaveseenayarietyofcaaespublished 
in  the  medical  periodicals  of  this  countr7,in  which  a  favourable  report  is  given 
of  the  efficacy  of  the  oil  in  a  state  m  whidi  it  is  by  00  mens  diHroitiiv.— Ba 


ATOMIC  WEIGHTS  AND  EQUIVALENTS  OF  SUCPLE 
BODIES. 

If  last  year  we  were  called  apon  to  gire  the  eqaivalents  with  the  atoniic 
weights,  we  feel  this  year  the  more  anzions  to  do  so  as  liehig  (in  his 
AnmA)  and  sereral  French  Chemists  make  tue  of  the  formula  of  eqniTalents 
for  organic  bodies,  at  least  for  water  and  ammonia.  JVobi  Amm  vear  tee  thaS 
also  adopt  the/omuda  of  eqmvaknts,  as  the  yahie  of  this  prooeedmg  will,  no 
doubt,  DC  generally  acknowledged.  It  is  well  known  that  Gmdin  has 
changed  the  eqni'nJents  for  the  atomic  weights,  in  the  new  edition  of  his 
Haswmch :  thus,  be  has  changed  the  names,  but  in  effect  has  made  no  alte- 
ration, since  the  magnitude  of  his  atomic  weights  corresponds  with  our  (and 
his  former)  equivalents.  We  beg  to  draw  attention  again  to  the  distinctioQ 
which  has  hmx  recently  made  between  true  and  spurious  equivalents.  Tbe 
former  are  such  as  have  been,  in  all  cases,  proved  correct  by  ezperieDoe ; 
the  latter  sudi  as  have  not  met  ¥rith  that  general  approbation  as  those  oC 
gold,  mercury^  copper,  gbicmuM,  ttrconiwiif  ahtmmum,  gUicium,  boront  and  tiki' 
mtoR.  The  equivalents  of  nitrogen,  phoaphonut  arsenic  *  and  oalrmoi^,  taken 
at  the  double  of  their  atomic  weights,  appear  more  correct  AU  atonuc 
weights  determined  in  the  course  A  last  year,  although  not  included  in  the 
table  itself,  will  be  found  mentioned  in  the  notes,  with  addidonal  obserrm- 
UonB.'-Phamuiceutisches  Central  Blatt,  No.  1.    Jan.  3, 1844. 

[On  comparing  the  following  table  with  the  corresponding  table  for  last 
year  (see  Fbabmaceutical  Joubmjll  for  March,  1843),  it  will  be  perceived 
that  the  only  essential  changes  are  in  the  numbers  tot  calevitm  and  Mramiuau 
The  other  alterations  are  merely  corrections  of  typographical  errors.— >£iiw 
Pharh.  JOUBN.J 


NAMES  OF  BODIES. 


Aluminum 

Antimony  

Arsenic  

Barium 

Bismutha 

Boron 

Bromine 

Cadmium    

Calcium  (Berzelius,  1843.  p.  680) 
(DumaSrErdmann^  Marchcaid)b 
Carbon  (^«rze2nc«)   

(Liebig)  

iDumas)     

(Marchand  ff  Erdmann)  ... 
Omam  (BerzeUus)    

(Bermger)e 

Chlorine 

Chromium 

Cobalt 

Columbium,  or  Tantalium  ... 

Copper    

Fluorine 

Glucinum(Btfr2e2ii»),or  

Beiyllium  (Awdejew)  J...... 

Goldc 


STUBOLS. 


AL 

An.  or  Sh. 

Ar.  or  As. 

Ba. 

Bi. 

Bo.  or  B. 

B.  or  Br. 

Cad.orCd. 

CaLorCa. 

Car.  or  C. 


Ce. 

CorCL 
Chr.  or  Cr. 

Co. 
CoLorTa. 

Cu. 

F. 

G.or 

Be. 

Au. 


ATOMIC  WKIOHTS. 


OaslOS. 


171.167 

806.452 

470.042 

856.880 

886.918 

136.204 

489.153 

696.767 

251.942 

250.000 

76.438 

75.850 

37.500 

75.000 

574.796 

677.000 

221.326 

351.815 

368.991 

1153.715 

395.695 

116.900 

331.261 

68.084 

1243.013 


27.432 

129.243 

75.329 

137.325 

142.139 

21.828 

78.392 

111.665 

40.304 

40.000 

12.250 

12.140 

6.000 

12.000 

92.102 

92.928 

35.470 

36.382 

59.135 

184.896 

63.415 

18.734 

53.088 

9.308 

199.207 


SQUiTAuarss. 


0=100.       Hsi. 


171.167 

1612.904 

940.084 

856.880 

886.918 

136.204 

978.306 

696.767 

251.942 

250.000 

76.438 

75^50 

75.000 
574.796 
577.000 
442.652 
351.815 
368.991 

1153.715 

395.695 

233.800 

331.261 

68.084 

1243.013 


13.716 
129.S43 
7&3S9 
68.663 
71.069 
10.914 

65.833 
2ai62 

saooo 

6.1S6 

6Loro 

6.O0O 
46.051 
46.464 
35.470 
18.191 
29.568 
92.448 
31.707 
18.754 
26.544 

4.654 
99.e04 
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KAMES  OF  BODIES. 


Hydrogen  (Berze/iitf) 

(Ihinuu  ff  Erdmann) 

Iodine , 

Iridium 

Iron/ 

Lanthaninma 

Lead    

Lithium , 

Magnesium    

Manganese 

Mercury 

Molybdenum , 

Nickel 

Nitrogen,  or  Azote  & , 

Osmium , 

Oxygen  (Berzeliua)  

(pumas,  f^  others) 

Fiuladium 

Phosphorus , 

Platinum , 

Potassium,  or  Ealium  t , 

Bhodium    , 

Selenium 

Ri]i<*iiiTn  , 

Sayer*  , 

Sodium,  or  Natrium 

Strontium  , 

Sulphur  , 

Tellurium  , 

Thorium , 

Tin , 

Titanium    , 

Tungsten,  or  Wolframium 

Vanadium  

Uranium/  

Yttrixunm ,, 

Zincn 

Zirconium  


ATOMIC  HVBXOHTS. 

SQOiyALBMTS.         | 

SYMBOLS. 

O  SB  ISO. 

Hssl. 

OslOO. 

Hsl. 

H. 

6.239 

1.000 

12.478 

1.000 

— 

6.250 

1.000 

12.500 

1.000 

L 

790.460 

126.567 

1580.520 

126.567 

Ir. 

1235.499 

197.682 

1233.499 

98.841 

Fe. 

339.205 

54.363 

339.205 

27.281 

Lan.  or  La. 

451.879 

PlorPb. 

1294.498 

207.458 

1294.498 

103.728 

Li.  or  L. 

80.375 

12.881 

80.375 

6.440 

Mg.  or  Mag. 

168.353 

25.378 

158.353 

12.689 

Mn.or  Man. 

343.887 

55.432 

345.887 

27.716 

Hg. 

1265.822 

203.863 

1265.822 

202.863 

MoLorMa 

598.520 

95.920 

598.520 

47.960 

Nic.  or  NL 

369.675 

59.245 

369.675 

29.622 

N. 

88.518 

14.186 

177.036 

14.186 

Os. 

1244.487 

199.444 

1244.487 

99.722 

0. 

100.000 

16.026 

100.000 

8.013 

— . 

100.000 

16.000 

100.000 

8.000 

PaLorPd. 

665.899 

106.708 

665.899 

53.369 

P. 

196.143 

31.436 

392.286 

31.436 

Pla.orPt. 

1233.499 

197.682 

1233.499 

98.841 

Po.  or  K. 

489.916 

78.515 

489.916 

39.257 

Bh.orB. 

651.387 

104.392 

651.387 

52.196 

Se. 

494.582 

79.263 

494.582 

39.631 

Si 

277.312 

44.442 

277.312 

2f.221 

Ag. 

1351.607 

216.611 

1351.607 

108.305 

SaorNa. 

290.897 

46.620 

290.897 

23.310 

Str.  or  St. 

547.285 

87.709 

547.285 

43.854 

& 

201.165 

32.239 

201.165 

16.119 

TeL  or  Te, 

801.760 

128.500 

801.760 

64.250 

Th. 

744.910 

119.292 

744.910 

59.646 

'  Sta.  or  Sn. 

735.296 

117.840 

735.296 

58.920 

TL 

303.662 

48.664 

303.662 

24.332 

Tu.orW. 

1183.000 

189.590 

1183.000 

94.795 

Va.  or  V. 

855.846 

137.157 

855.846 

68.578 

Umm.orU. 

750.000 

120.000 

750.000 

60.000 

YtorY. 

402.514 

64.508 

402.514 

32.254 

Zn. 

403.226 

64.621 

403.226 

32.310 

Zir.  or  Zr. 

420.201 

67.340 

420.201 

33.670 

NOTES. 

a  WerAer^B  paper  (Central  Blatt,  1843,  p.  76)  renders  it  ahnost  certain 
that  the  oxide  of  bismuth  is  BIj  Os,  and  that  the  old  number  1330.3  should 
be  again  adopted.    (  Central  Blatt,  1838,  p.  296.    Jacquehm), 

b  Central  Bhtt,  1842,  p.  711. 

e  Central  Blatt,  1842,  p.  566.  Hermann  (Central  Blatt,  1843,  p.  854) 
assumes  575  —  92  (equiy.  675 — 46). 

d  Central  Blatt,  1842,  p.  631.  Glucina=Be  O.  According  to  Dammr 
iCentral  Blatt,  1843,  p.  783),  it  is  more  probably  G^  Os. 
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e  Hie  equiTalent  of  gold  is  no  doubt  more  oorrectlj  dooUed,  or  taken  as 
BB  9466  — 199.2. 

/  Aooordiiig  to  Wackenroder  (in  a  lVtttHs0  shortfy  to  be  pwUuhei),  the|ier- 
ozide  of  iron  contains  80.028  per  cent,  of  oxygen ;  the  atomic  weight  of  iroa 
-wonld  then  be = 349.58a — 55.920,  and  the  equivalent  349.533  —  27^60,  or 
<7  — 3i  +  0). 

g  According  to  Chmihine,  JRammcIaberg  found  454.88.  Hemumn  (^CaUral 
mat,  1843,  p.  858}  assumes  600—96  (equiv.  600—48).  According  to  Mo- 
aander  (Central  Biatt,  1843,  p.  770),  the  atomic  weight  is  580. 

h  Beoent  experiments  appear  to  lead  to  the  number  87.5,  or  to  the  equirm- 
lent  175=  14.  Beckoning  according  to  the  specific  weight  of  nitrogen 
{Dvmaeand  Stas), we  find  175.8.  Soanberg  {Jahrethericht,  22)  obtained  from 
anhydrous  nitrate  of  lead,  as  a  mean,  174.37.  Anderaon  lecea^y  {Oentrai 
BhU,  1843,  p.  959). 

i  Mttrignac  (Central  Bhtt,  1843,  p.  60)  takes  the  atomic  w^gfat  of  potw- 
sinm  at  490 ;  tne  equivalent,  therefore,  at  39.3. 

A  According  to  Marignac  (Central  Bkttt,  1834,  p.  60),  ezacUy  1^50. 

/According  to  Rammelsberg  and  Pdigot  (Central  Blatt,  1843,  pp.  577, 
174,  407),  EbOmen  contends  for  742.875.  JVertheim  (Central  BlaU,  1843, 
p.  586). 

in  The  oozrectness  of  these  numbers  is  rendered  dubious  by  the  recent 
en>eriments  of  Roae  (  Central  BhU,  1843,  p.  605),  and  of  Moeander  (  Centrai 
Bdtt,  1843,  p.  771). 

n  Jaequelain  (  Central  Bhtt,  1842,  p.  748)  found  414.  Perhaps,  the  equivm- 
lent  412.5=33  is  the  true  equivalent 
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XNUXBEATIOH  OF  THE  BESULTS  OBTAINED. 

I.  CoMtikients  inaoluble  in  Water. 

A,  1.69  per  cent,  of  magnesia  (sect.  25)  form,  with  1.40  per  cent  of  i 

monia,  and  2.92  per  cent,  of  i^iosphorie  acid,  and  3.69  per  cent,  of  water, 
9.70  per  cent,  of  basic  phosphate  of  ammonia  and  magnesia— to  this  mast 
be  added  afterwards  that  portion  of  the  double  salt  which  was  dissolved  by 
the  water. 

B.  After  deductmg  the  2.92  per  cent,  from  the  14.13  per  cent  of  phos- 
phoric acid  (found  in  sect.  23),  necessary  for  the  fonnatioa  of  the  do«ble 
•alt  (sect  A.)t  there  remain  11.21  per  cent  of  the  acid  which  require  8.95 
per  cent,  of  lime  to  form  20.16  per  cent  of  phosphate  of  lime. 

As  according  to  section  24,  the  whole  quantity  of  lime  amounts  to  9.88  per 
oent;  9.88— 8.95 ss 0.98  per  cent  of  lime  combined  with  caxbonk  add 
<Bect  8,  and  sect.  21),  most  be  brought  into  caleulalaon  as  1.65  per  cent  oC 
carbonate  of  lime. 

C  The  amount  of  ammonia  in  the  constituents  insoluble  in  water  was 
finmd  (sect  12)  to  be  2.46  per  oent ;  as  of  this  quantity  1.40  per  cent  were 
used  (in  sect.  A.),  there  renuuns  1.06  per  oent  of  ammonia  which  tem 
with  10.58  per  cent  of  uric  acid  separated  (in  sect  26),  and  with  the  neeea- 
Baiy  oonstitational  water  12,20  per  cent  cfoxajteofammflnia.  ThJiiJLjin  «tai 
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if,  altlKMii^  near  the  troth,  iMtq[Qite  oonect  wthenrieacidebtaiBeawM 
impme. 

Basic  Phosphate  of  AminmiUt 

andMagiiesia  ..»..«». Sectaon^^  9.70  1^ 

Phosphate  of  lime **  B.  2aie 

Carbonate  of  lime  **  B.  L66 

Oxalate  of  lime  **  28.  1.30 

Urate  of  Ammonia **  C.  12.20                  IM 

Substance  lesemhiing  iraz ^  27.  0.75 

fiand *<  21.  1.66 

Constitnents  insoluble  in  water =47.44  percent.    2.46  per  oeoL 

This,  number  is  Terj  neailv  equal  to  that  found  (in  sect.  1 1),  idiere  the 
quantitjr  of  oonstitoients  insduble  in  water  was  given  summaiiljr  as  47*88 
percent. 

n.  QmatUMoUi  aobibh  m  Water. 

D.  As  the  4.60per  cent  of  sulphuric  acid  (of  sect  14)  must  he  supposed 
to  he  dirided  among  the  most  potent  bases,  and  as  farther  the  4.00  per  cent 
xjimlpbBXe  of  potash  (of  sect  15)  consist  trf"  1.84  per  cent  of  sulphuric  add, 
snd  d  2.16  per  cent  of  potash,  the  remaining  2.76  per  cent,  of  sulphuric 
add  combine  with  2.16  per  cent,  of  soda  to  fdnn  4.92  per  cent  of  sulphate 
of  soda. 

E.  a92  per  cent  of  ^losphaite  of  magnesia  (of  lect  16),  represent  1.98 
per  cent  of  basic  phosphate  of  ammonia  and  magneda,  whidi  were  disaolved 
fa  the  aqueous  solution,  and  contain  0.28  per  cent  of  ammonia.  If  wo  add 
this  quantity  of  double  salt  to  the  quantity  lbund(ki  sect.  A),  the  total  will 
amount  to  11.93  per  cent,  oontainiBg  1.68  per  cent  of  ammonia. 

F.  Those  6.78  per  cent  of  phosphate  or  magnesia  (of  sect  17)  contain, 
the  total  amount  of  phosphoric  add  of  the  dissohred  phosphates,  with  0.92 
per  cent  of  phosphate  of  magnesia  (of  Beet  16J ;  on  deduction  of  the  latter, 
5.86  ^  cent  of  phosphate  of  magnesia  remain,  whose  phosphoric  add  is 
oontamed  in  guano  in  combination  with  ammonia,  as  6.90  per  cent  of  phos- 
phate of  ammoma,  consisting  of  8,71  per  cent  of  phosphoric  add,  of  1.79  per 
cent  of  ammonia,  and  of  of  1.40  per  cent,  of  water. 

O.  In  flection  7,  we  hare  shown  that  on  exposure  to  heat,  the  phosphoric 
add  driyes  off  the  sulphuric,  but  not  tiie  muriatic  add ;  and  (in  sect  13)  9.44 
per  cent,  of  incombustifale  salts  were  obtained  on  addition  of  sulphuric  add, 
which,  according  to  the  experiments,  could  on^  contain: — 

a.  The  portion  of  Phosphate  of  Uagnesia  (of  sect  1 Q  le-  , 

malning  after  heating  the  1.93  per  cent  of  basic  Hios- 

phate  of  Ammonia  and  Magnesia  0.92  per  cent 

p,  IjiQ  PhoQihoric  Add  of  the  Phosphate  of  Ammonia  (of 

sect  F.) 3.71        •« 

The  Potash  of  the  Sulphate  of  Potash  (of  sect  D)  2.16        '* 

The  Soda  of  the  Sulphate  of  Soda  (sect.  JD) 2.16        •' 


I 


&95 
The  surplus  of 0.49 

which  is  neceasanr  to  make  up  the  wdg^t  of  those   9.44  per  cent 

of  incombustible  suts,  must  consist  of  sulphate  of  soda,  into  which  the 
chhiride  of  sodium  is  conyerted.  Prom  a  comparison  of  the  atomic  weights, 
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it  foDowfl,  that  these  0.49  per  cent,  of  sulphate  of  aoda  were  origimdlf  oqb* 
tained  in  guano,  as  0.40  per  cent,  ci  chlonde  of  sodhun  or  common  salt. 

H.  As  the  whole  quantity  of  chlorine,  according  to  section  20,  amounts  to 
1.73  per  cent^  hut  the  0.40  per  cent,  of  chloride  of  sodium  (of  sect  G.)  coo- 
tain  0.24  per  cent  of  chlorine  $  1.73  —  0.24= 1.49  per  cent  of  chlorine  was 
combined  vrith  ammonium  to  form  2.25  per  cent  of  muriate  of  ammonia^ 
corresponding  with  0.72  per  cent  of  ammonia. 

/.  Ulie  9.00  per  cent  of  oxalic  acid  (demonstrated  in  sect  18) ,  were  con- 
tained in  the  guano  in  combination  with  8.50  per  cent,  of  ammonia,  and  2.2S 
per  cent,  of  water,  as  17.73  per  cent  of  oxalate  of  ammonia.  The  0.92  per 
cent,  of  humic  acid  found  (sect.  19),  were  also  contained  in  combination  with 
ammonia,  and  with  tiie  necessary  proportion  of  water,  as  1.06  per  cent  of 
bnmate  of  ammonia. 

JT.  The  quantity  of  ammonia  as  yet  consumed  (in  diyision  I.  and  H.), 
amounts  together  to  11.84  per  cent ;  but,  as  according  to  section  10,  the 
total  quantity  of  ammonia  consists  of  12.07  per  cent,  the  sur|dus  of  0.23  per 
cent,  must  exist  in  guano  in  some  other  combination.  According  to  section  3, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  carbonate  of  ammonia  is  contained  in  guano,  the 
only  question  is,  in  what  degree  of  combination  ?  As  }  sesquicarbcxiata 
of  ammonia  by  exposure  to  the  air  is  conyerted  into  a  bi-caxbonate,  this  pro- 
perty would  speak  for  the  latter  salt;  but,  the  quick  alkaline  reaction  of  die 
fumes  of  guano  indicate  a  very  yolatile  combination ;  and  we  must,  there- 
fore, assume  the  combination  to  be  that  of  a  sesquicarbonate  of  ammonia,  the 
quantity  of  which  must  be  reckoned  at  0.80  per  cent 

Z.  If  we  deduct  from  the  loss  by  weight  z:  5.11  per  cent,  of  section  28,  the 
trolatifized  0.80  of  carbonate  of  ammonia,  we  obtain  the  amount  of  4.31  per 
oent  of  water. 

M.  That  which  remains  after  deducting  the  constituents  found,  must  be 
^reckoned  as  organic  nitrogeneous  substances  soluble  in  water,  which  wefe 
not  more  closely  analyzed,  and  amount  to  8.26  per  cent 

I  annex  by  way  of  comparison,  the  composition  of  the  Tarions  sorts  of 
guano,  examined  by  myself,  Bertels,  and  Y  oelckel : 


1,  Qmpontum  of  Brownish-yeOow  Guano  (according  to  Odlacher), 

QmMtUwPf 

Aeeardhtg  to  Awumomim, 

Section  C  Urate  of  Ammonia 12.20    1.06  per  oent 

'*      i.  Oxalate  of  Ammonia 17.73    6.50       *« 

<*      22.  Oxalateoflime 1.30 

"      F,  Phosphate  of  Ammonia 6.90    1.79       « 

**      A.&  E,  Phosphate  of  Ammonia  and  Magnesia  1 1.63    1.68       " 

«      B.         Phosphate  of  Lime  20.16 

^     H.        Muriate  of  Ammonia 2.25    0.72       " 

**      G.         Chloride  of  Sodium  (common  salt)  ...    0.40 

"      K.         Carbonate  of  Ammonia 0.80    0.23       « 

"      B.         Carbonate  of  lime 1.65 

"      15.         Sulphate  of  Potash 4.00 

"      D.         Sulphate  of  Soda 4.92 

**      /.  Humate  of  Ammonia 1.06    0.09       *' 

^      27.         Substance  resembling  wax   0.75 

"      21.        Sand 1.68 

**      X.  Water  (hygroscopic) 4.31 

Undefined  oiganic  n:iatter 8.26 

100.00  12.07  percent 
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2.  Compoiition  of  Broum'red  Gtuuio  (according  to  Bertda)^ 

Mariate  of  Ammonia 6.500 

Oxalate  of  Ammonia 13.851 

Urate  of  Ammonia 3^44 

Phosphate  of  Ammonia 6.450 

Substances  resembling  wax  and  resinons  matter  0.600 

Sulphate  of  Potash 4.277 

Sulphate  of  Soda 1.119 

Phosphate  of  Soda 6.291 

Phosphate  of  Ammonia  and  Afagnesia 4.196 

Conunon  Salt 0.100 

Phosphate  of  lime 9.940 

Oxalate  of  lime 16.360 

Alumina  0.104 

Sand,  insoluble  in  nitric  add,  and  containing  iron    5.800 

I/)6S  (water  and  TolatOe  ammonia,  and  indcdGUiite  organic  matter) ...  22.718 

100.000 
3.  Coa^poaUion  of  Ydbno  Cfuano  (according  to  ForZeAe/). 

Urate  of  Ammonia 9.0 

Oxalate  of  Ammonia 10.6 

Oxalate  of  lime 7.0 

Phosphate  of  Ammonia 6.0 

Phosphate  of  Ammonia  and  Magnesia    2.6 

Sulphate  of  Potash 6.5 

Sulphate  of  Soda 8.8 

Muriate  of  Ammonia 4.2 

Phosphate  of  Lime 14.3 

Clay  and  Sand 4.7 

Indefinite  organic  subetanoes,  of  whidi  about  12  per  cent  are  insolaUe 

in  water;  soluUeMlt  of  iron  in  small  quantity,  and  water 32.3 

•        100.O 

If  we  compare  theae  three  sorts  of  guano^  we  sbaU  find  that  the  quantity 
of  ammonia  increases  as  the  quantity  of  undeoomposed  organic  matter 
decreases,  and  it  is  evident  that  guano  submitted  to  a  perfect  decompoaitioa 
would  consist  of  nothing  but  salme  combinations. 

The  specimen  of  guano  Na  I,  contains  52.57  per  cent  of  Bmrnoniacal 
salts,  with  12.07  per  cent  of  ammonia. 

The  specimen  of  guano  Na  II*,  contains  33.74  per  cent,  of  salts  of 
ammonia,  with  9.53  per  cent  of  ammonia. 

The  specimen  of  guano  No.  in*,  contains  32.40  per  cent,  of  ammoniaical 
•alts,  with  7.95  per  cent,  of  ammonia. 

Beside  the  large  proportion  oi  ammoniacal  salts,  and  of  organic  nitrogenous 
substances,  the  large  quanti^  of  phosphoric  add,  and  the  considierabie 
proportion  of  fbrad  alkalies  contained  in  the  guano,  entitle  it  to  the  hi^ 
estimation  in  which  it  is  hdd  as  a  manure.  The  specimen  which  I  examined 
(see  Analysis  No.  1)  contained  no  less  than  18.42  per  cent,  of  phosphoric 
add. 

As  it  was  of  great  interest  'to  eramlne  the  white  grains  of  guano  (ma^ 
tiooed  in  sect  1)  separately,  in  order  to  throw  some  light  on  the  histcny  of 
the  formation  of  guano,  a  subject  inyolyed  in  much  obscurity  $  Ac  jnarut 

*  The  quantity  of  ammonia  giren  in  the  analyses  of  Kos.  n  and  m^  it 
calculated  ttom  the  quantity  of  Mnm^ntoAfl^  salts  obtained,  and  is  sot 
determined  Ify  direct  experiment. 
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whitegrahu  with  a  cryrtaUin©  iextaB»>ere  roljected  to  »  Tcry  careful 
ccnnmiatioB,  and  I  obtained  the  following  composition  :— 

Granular  WMf  Gttwm, 

Oxalate  of  Ammonia     65.50 

Urate  of  Ammonia 1B.71 

Phosphate  of  Ammonia 5.00 

Oxalate  (^  lime ^^^^ 

Phosphate  of  Lime ^M  ,j 

Phosphate  of  Ammonia  and  Magnesia    Traoea.  i 

100.00  ji 

Bende  these  conatitiients,  I  have  not  been  able  to  discover  any  others.  i 

The  pioperties  of  good  goano  are  as  follows  :  ' 

1.  It  should  possess  a  powerM  odour  of  urine.  ,    .       *        *• 

a.  50—70  per  cent  at  least  must  dissolye  in  a  hot  solution  of  cansuc 
potadi,  vith  llie  derelopement  of  a  powerful  odour  of  ammonia.   ^  J 

3.  Muriatic  add,  added  in  slight  excess  to  t}iifl  filtered  solution,  muss  1 
piodBce  a  copious  brown  crystalline  precipitate  of  uric  acid.                 ,.  • .  ' 

4.  On  expoBwe  to  heat  it  should  leave  an  ash,  soluble  (all  but  a  sbght 
residue)  in  an  excess  of  muriatic  'add.  If  to  this  add  solution  caustic  am- 
moniabe  now  added  in  slight  excess,  ^^^ 

5.  A  wlBte  gelatinous  precipitate  should  ensue ;  which,  on  being  anaa 
and  submitted  to  heat,  amounts  to  at  least  15— 25  per  cent,  of  the  wa^it 
of  guano  used.         «  

THE  ACTON  PRIZE. 

Some  years  ago,  the  sum  of  one  thousand  pounds  was  left  by  ^ 

Mrs.  Acton,  of  Euston  Square,  under  such  regulations,  that  once 
in  seven  years  a  prize  of  one  hundred  guineas  should  be  awarded 
by  the  Committee  of  Management  of  the  Royal  Institution,  to 
the  author  of  the  best  Essay  "  Illustrative  of  the  Wisdom  and 
Beneficence  of  the  Almighty  in  such  department  of  Science  as 
the  said  Committee  of  Managers  for  the  time  being  of  the  said 
Institution  shall  in  their  discretion  select." 

The  first  adjudication  of  this  prize  took  place  on  the  16tb  of 
April.  The  subject  proposed  was  '^  Chemistry  as  exemplifying 
the  Wisdom  and  Beneficence  of  God." 

The  prize  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Fownes,  Professor  of  Chemistry 
to  the  FHARMACEiniCAL  Society. 


BROCKEDON'S  PATENT  PROCESS. 

We  have  received  a  specimen  of  bi-carbonate  of  potash  com- 
pressed into  the  form  of  a  pill  by  a  process  invented  by  Mr. 
B<x)ckedon,  and  for  which  he  has  taken  cmt  a  patent  We  un- 
derstand the  process  is  applicable  to  the  compression  of  a  variety 
of  other  substances  into  a  solid  mass,  without  the  intervention  of 
gim  or  other  adhesive  material.  Mr.  Brockedon  has  pronitsed 
to  favour  us  with  a  detailed  account  of  this  process  for  puUicft- 
tion  in  an  early  number. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

SsTBBAL  Articles  'which  are  in  type,  and  "which  we  had  intended  to  publiah 
ttis  Month,  are  wurroidablj  defened  for  want  of  spaoow 
'^  A  Brutol  Mbm bib."— The  letter  arrircd  too  late  for  last  moath*   Tlia 


analysis  of  organic  sttbetances  requireB  many  precantuma  and  much  nioe^ 
of  manipnlation,  which  it  would  be  impoflsiole  to  deacribe  in  the  apace  we 
could  giro  the  subject.  Some  useful  infbnnation  may  be  deiiTed  from  PamdFt 
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**  One  of  tbb  Old  School.*'— The  compounds  sold  as  aitifidal  manurew 
consist  chiefly  of  sulphate  of  ammonia,  to  which  aometimes  bone-dust  is 
added,  with  some  other  ingredients,  to  disguise  the  oompoeition.  See  the 
article  on  Guano  in  this  number,  page  550. 

**A  Studbnt"  ( 1 )  confounds  caraamom^^tt  with  cardamom  aeed.  The  husk 
is  no  part  of  the  seed  although  it  encloses  it,  and  the  two  together  constitute  thtt 
fruit— (2.)  In  speaking  o£&.e  produce  of  essential  oil  from  any  flower  or  seed* 
commereia&/,  avom/i^it  weight  is  genenUly  used  to  designate  the  quantity. 

M.  S.  H.-^Tinct.  Secalis  Comuti :— Secalis,  %j.— Sp.  Y.  ten.  Oj. 

"  Inquisitor." — (1.)  The  eraporation  of  imuaions  during  maoeration  ia 
so  small  as  to  be  quite  unimportant.— (2.)  Tinctures  ought  not  to  be  allowed 
to  macerate  longer  than  the  time  ordered 

J.  H.  wishes  for  a  formula  for  ginger-beer  without  fonnentation  or  a  machine. 

W.  R.  F.  complains,  that  we  hare  not  answered  a  question' which  he  sent 
us  about  two  months  ago.  The  question  has  been  so  amply  and  repeatedly 
answered  in  various  numbers  of  this  Journal,  and  also  in  The  HiaMtal  /«• 
troductUm,  that  we  think  it  unneoeasary  to  do  more  than  refer  to  our  former 
numbers^  especially  yoL  iL,  pages  613—618. 

Hr.  SBT€HnHLD.^No. 

G.  A.— We  belieye  the  manufocturera  dear  glue  by  boiling  and  straining* 
A  little  alum  is  generally  added. 

"  A  Member"  suggests  the  propriety  of  uetitioning  Parliament  for  a 
reduction  of  the  Patent  Medicine  Licence ;  and  inquires,  whether  the  peri« 
odicals  at  the  Library  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  may  be  taken  away 
from  the  house  by  those  who  reside  at  a  distance  r  |^The  remoral  of  the  books 
is  not  allowed,  the  Library  not  being  at  present  a  circulating  one.  I 

E.  J.— (1.)  Associates  are  admitted  to  the  Library,  at  17,  Bioomsbury 
Square. — (2.)  Associates  admitted  before  July  1,  1842,  hare  the  'option  of 
passing  the  major  examination,  or  not,  when  they  become  members. 

**  SxuDiosas."— The  foe  to  be  paid  on  passing  them^or  examination. is  tea 
fi^ttineas,which  is  payable  when  the  candidate  receives  his  certificate  or  diploma* 

"  5iis." — ^An  Apprentice  may  subscribe  to  the  Society  as  a  student  or 
apprentice,  after  haring  passed  merely  the  classical  examination.  To  be* 
come  an  Associate,  it  is  necessary  to  pass  the  minor  examination  in  Phar- 
macy, GhemistiT,  Ac    See  Vol.  II.,  No.  8. 

Mr.  Raw,  in  illustration  of  the  danger  of  incompetent  persons  undertaking 
to  prepare  prescriptions,  encloses  a  label  taken  from  a  bottle  of  mixture 
prepared  by  a  groctr,  which  is  as  follows :  **  Two  tablespoonfuls  to  be  takea 
three  times  during  for." 

**  Cmsus  "  wishes  to  hare  a  formula  for  CoFmro  Ink— we  beliere  the  fol- 
lowing.is  a  good  one :— Gum  Arabic,  240  grains— Spanish  Liquorice,  20  grains 
— Water,  720  grains.  Dissolve  and  boU  for  &ve  minutes,  adding  as  much 
water  as  is  lost  by  evaporation.  Then  take  of  the  best  lamp  black  60grs. 
Add  a  teaspoonful  of  white  wine,  and  stir  in  two  teaspoonfuls  of  the  above 
gum  water  m  a  glass  or  Wedgwood  mortar.  Bnb  it  well,  adding  the  remainder 
of  the  gum  water  gradually.  Jt  ahould  be  rubbed  for  about  an  hour.  Then 
strain  it  through  muslin  and  keep  it  in  a  bottle  well  corked. 

p.  R«— 1.  We  have  heard  of  isinglass  being  adulterated  with  cut  bladder, 
but  the  fraud  most  frequently  committed  consists  in  mixing  inferior  isinglaag 
with  that  of  better  quality.--<^)  There  is  no  solid  hi-earboDale  of  magnesia* 
The  solution  of  cazbonata  of  magnesia  with  excess  of  carbonic  add,  is,  by  some 
persons,  considered  a  bi*carbonate.  —  (3.)  The  sesquicarbonate  of  soda  of 
commerce,  as  umallT  met  with,  is  a  bi-caibonate  of  soda ;  but  it  sometimes 
ooatatns.a  portion  of  carbonate. 
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T.  B.  M.— The  Phannacopoeia  directs  the  maceration  of  Ii^fktim  Lud 
OmpotituM  to  take  place  near  ifte  fire.  In  the  caae  of  the  other  infnsioiLi 
this  IS  not  specified,  we  may  therefore  infer  that  it  is  not  intended. 

**  Phjlrxacism"  inqnirea,  where  he  can  find  an  aoconnt  of  **  Dammara 
gum,  or  resin,  and  its  nses.*'  [There  is  a  slight  notice  of  this  substance  in 
Christiion*a  Diepeneatory,  and  in  the  United  S(€Ues  Dispenaatory,  but  a  more 
full  account,  including  it  uses,  will  be  found  in  O' Sluaighnauy*e  Batgal 
Dispensatory,  pp.  221  and  617. 

A.  P.  S.  (Manchester).— (1.)  The  reason  why  chloride  of  nitrogen,  in  ex- 

J>loding,  breaks  yessels  of  iron,  but  not  of  lead  ?  [Because  iron  is  brittle,  and 
etui  is  not].— (2.)  Why  does  not  an  alkaline  carbonate  precipitate  carb<mate  of 
iron  from  solutions  of  peroxide  ?  [Because  there  is  no  carbonate  of  peroxide 
of  iron.— (3.)  The  composition  of  dtraoonic  acid,  according  to  Liebig,  is 
d  Ha  Os  +H0.  It  is  one  of  the  products  of  the  action  of  heat  on  citric  acid. 
Printers'  Ink. — In  answer  to  X.  Y.  Z.  in  our  last  number,  we  hare 
Yeceived  the  following  formula  from  T.B. :  —  Take  of  Copaibai  9  lbs. — 
Fine  Lamp  Black,  4  lbs.— Indigo,  1  lb.— Dry  Yellow  Soap,  3  lbs.— To  be 
ground  perfectly  smooth.  And  the  following  from  **  Socius"  :  (1.)  Tak»  oC 
Copaiba,  ^ij.— Lamp  Black,  jLy.— Prussian  Blue,  ^iss.--Indian  Red.  3^. 
Yellow  Soap  (dried),  Jiij.  Ground  on  a  slab  with  a  muUer  until  perfectly 
smooth.— (2.)  Gray's  natural  arrangement  of  Plants  was  never  adopted  by 
any  botanist  of  repute.  We  have  not  seen  the  other  work  named  by  our 
Correspondent.    The  words  on  the  diploma  are  at  present  not  altered. 

"Amicus*'  and  sereral  other  Correspondents  wish  to  know  the  propoitioiift 
to  be  used  in  making  Blue  Ink.  Take  of  Prussian  Blue,  5tJ* — Oxalic  Add. 
5j.  Rub  these  together  with  a  small  quantity  of  water,  then  add.  Gum 
Arabic,  5iij.— Water  to  make  5viij. 

A.  Thompson  (Carlisle),  is  desirous  of  being  informed  how  to  detect  the 
presence  of  sulphate  of  lime  in  flour.  [Calcine  a  portion  of  the  suspected  floor  in 
an  open  ahaUaw  crucible  at  a  red  heat,  stirring  it  imtil  all  carbonadous  matter 
has  Seen  burned  away.  If  sulphate  of  lime  was  present  It  will  remain  in  the 
crudble.  DLssolve  a  portion  of  this  residue  in  distilled  water,  and  filter  the 
solution.  Test  the  clear  liquor  with  oxalate  of  ammonia  for  lime,  and  with 
chloride  of  barium  for  sulphuric  add]. 

Mr,  S.  R.  Dawb  (Swansea),  has  sent  us  a  sample  of  ungaentum  hydrar^ 
gyri  nitratis  of  good  colour  and  consistence,  informing  us  that  it  was  prepajned 
on  the  3d  of  FebruaiY,  exactly  according  to  the  Plumnacopoeia,  the  quantity 
of  acid  being  adjusted  according  to  its  density.  The  add  was  added  to  the  lud 
and  oil  at  a  temperature  of  185^  Fahr.,  and  the  ointment  was  stirred  until  cold. 

D.  L.  (Homca8tle)^^Graham's  Elemente  of  Oiemietry  (Bailliere). 


_    _       _  -  aercuiy, 

alluded  to  in  vol.  iii,  page  42;  is  made  by  dissolving  mercury  in  strong  nitne 
acid  to  saturation  with  the  aid  of  heat 

X.  Y.  Z.— (1.)  The  price  of  the  work  is  6«.— (2.)  It  is  not  customary 
to  add  the  prices  of  Works  in  renews.— (3.)  X.  Y.  Z.  desires  a  formula 
for  Manganese  Ink,  or  any  other  kind  which  will  not  corrode  steel  pens. 


AdvertisementB  to  Mr.  Churchill,  Princes  Street,  Soho. 

Instructions  from  Members  and  Associates,  respecting  the 
transmission  of  the  Journal,  to  Mr.  Smith,  17,  Bloomsbury 
Square,  before  the  20th  of  the  month. 

Other  Communications  to  Thb  Editor,  338,  Oxford  Street 
(before  the  20thy  if  answers  be  desired  in  the  ensuing  number). 
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VETERINARY  PHARMACY. 

It  was  fonnerlj  supposed  that  most  medicines  had  a  similar 
effect  on  horses  which  they  were  found  to  exert  on  the  human 
fiuhject ;  and  on  this  account  many  remedies  which  are  now  ex- 
ploded in  veterinary  practice,  were  empirically  administered  hy 
persons  who,  for  want  of  education,  were  unable  to  distinguish  the 
useful  from  the  inert.  Peculiar  virtues  were  also  superatitiously 
attnbuted  to  various  substances,  on  account  of  their  form,  colour, 
and  other  arbitrary  qualities.  Mr.  Bracy  Clark,  alluding  to  tlio 
rash  and  empirical  practice  of  uneducated  Farriers,  observes  (in  the 
introduction  to  his  Pharmacopceia  Equina)^  "  Where  there  is  a 
violent  disease,  a  violent  remedy,  say  they,  must  be  administered  ; 
and  to  ^ve  a  strong  drink,  there  must  be  sonl^tlnng  strong  in  it — 
and  what  is  there  so  strong  as  oil  of  vitriol  ?  By  such  logic  as  this 
I  have  no  doubt  thousands  have  come  to  their  death.*'  Mr.  Clark 
proceeds  to  give  a  few  illustrations  of  the  frequent  employment  of 
this  "  remedy,"  both  outwardly  and  inwardly,  in  cases  where  it 
could  not  fail  to  do  much  mischief.  The  following  is  his  descrip- 
tion  of  the  "  Pharmacy  "  of  the  class  of  empirics  among  whom  he 
finds  so  much  need  for  reformation  :  ^'  A  stone  jar  of  raw  oil  of 
vitriol,  another  of  spirits  of  turpentine,  a  bottle  containing  corro- 
sive sublimate,  aud  another  butter  of  antimony — all  unlabelled ! 
an  assemblage  of  greasy  broken  pots,  a  filthy  ladle  for  boiling  tar, 
and  some  tow  :  to  this  motley  list  is  commonly  added  a  bottle  of 
oil  of  aniseed,  to  serve  on  all  occasions  to  convey  by  the  smell  a 
delusive  notion  of  the  nature  of  their  compounds.  *  *  *  A 
plough-boy,  seeking  work,  enters  a  forge,  aud  in  twelve  months' 
time,  by  their  system,  becomes,  by  the  use  of  this  diugy  cupboard, 
a  conceited  physician  of  the  horse !"  Whatever  foundation  there 
might  have  been  for  these  remarks  at  the  time  they  were  published 
(about  twenty  years  ago),  the  exertions  of  the  author,  as  well  as 
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other  leading  memibers  of  liis  profession,  hare  so  far  produced  a 
reTolution,  that  the  total  ignoranoe  which  formerlj  almost  consti- 
tuted the  ruloy  maj  now  be  considered  the  exception;  and  although 
much  remains  to  be  done,  the  Yetennary  Surgeons  of  the  present 
day  are  a  very  superior  class  of  men  to  their  predecessors. 

Mr.  Bracy  Clark,  in  the  work  above  mentioned,  directs  par- 
ticular attention  to  ihe  fact,  that  many  remedies  in  constant  use 
for  the  human  subject,  hare  a  very  different  action,  or,  in  some 
cases,  no  apparent  action  whatever  on  the  horse.  Among  the  pur- 
gatives, he  enumerates  jalap,  elaterium,  gamboge,  and  colocyntliy 
as  producing  no  laxative  effects  on  the  horse,  although  administered 
to  such  an  extent  as  to  occasion  the  death  of  the  animal.  Similar 
£em^  are  stated  with  respect  to  emetics,  which  have  quite  a 
different  action  on  horses.  This  might  be  antidpated  from  the  fact^ 
tbat  the  physiological  conformation  of  the  horse  prevents  vomiting 
altogether.  Mr.  Claik  extends  these  remarks  to  narcotics ;  but 
en  this  head  the  focts  noted  require  to  be  confirmed  by  furdier 
statistical  evidence.  * 

The  subject  is  one  which  demands  serious  attention  and  careftd 
researches ;  and  it  constitutes,  perhaps,  the  most  interesting  portion 
of  Mr.  Clark's  Pharmacopaia  Equina^  a  work  which  has  enjoyed 
more  oelebrily  in  France  and  Germany  than  in  England.  In  fac^ 
so  much  was  it  esteemed  in  those  conntriesi,  tiiat  tiie  pubfishers, 
altiiough  tiiey  translated  it  at  their  own  expense,  and  without  fte 
assistance  of  tiie  antiior,  voluntarily  sent  him  a  portion  of  the 
profits,  to  which  tiiey  considered  him  entitled. 

The  services  which  Mr.  Bracy  Chirk  has  rendered,  have  not 
been  duly  appreciated  by  his  professicmal  brethren  in  tins  countiy, 
which  may  in  some  degree  be  accounted  for  by  tiie  fact,  that  the 
exposure  of  abuses,  and  tbe  publication  of  critidsms  on  ignorance^ 
naturally  entul  upon  those  who  undertake  so  invidious  a  task,  s 
certain  amount  of  (Opposition,  or  even  enmity,  from  the  daas  of 
persons  implicated.  But  whale  Mr.  Chuk,  in  his  determination  to 
^ve  no  quarter  to  the  Farriers,  whose  ignorance  he  assailed,  ob- 
tained, as  might  have  been  eiqpected,  no  asmstance  or  co-operation 
from  them,  his  efforts  have  been  seconded  by  otiiers  of  his  own 
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8tan£ng,  who,  whhout  uniting  in  hiB  scheme,  hsve  been  kbburan 
in  the  same  cause,  and  have  assisted  in  bringing  about  Ae  reforma* 
tion  which  he  denred. 

So  long  as  yeterinary  pmotice  was  to  a  great  extent  in  tht 
hands  of  the  Smiihs  and  Farrien,  no  progress  in  the  pharmacy 
*  of  the  stable  could  be  expected,  and  the  oblocpiy  vhich  was  cast 
upon  the  craft  generally,  in  consequence  of  the  degcoded  state  oi 
a  majority  of  those  who  followed  it,  tended  to  continue  the  evil 
by  deterring  a  superior  class  from  embarking  in  the  pursuit.  But 
in  proportion  as  Veterinary  Surgeons  increased,  and  became 
altogether  disconnected  and  distmguished  Irom  the  illiterate  em- 
pirics of  the  forge,  the  respectability  and  education  of  what  might 
properly  be  termed  the  profession,  improved  as  a  natural  conse* 
quence.  The  permanent  estabfishment  of  the  body  by  Koyal 
Charter,  may  be  considered  a  death-blow  to  the  abuses  whioh 
formerly  degraded  the  yeterinary  art. 

Among  the  publications  which  have  tended  to  promote  this 
advancement  by  spreading  useful  information,  we  may  notice  the 
Yeterinariany  which  was  commenced  in  1828,  by  Mr.  Perdvall 
and  Mr.  Youatt.  The  work,  which  during  some  years  was  con* 
ducted  by  Mr.  Youatt  alone,  has  continued  to  flourish  up  to  the 
present  time,  and  is  now  under  the  auspices  of  Messrs.  Youatt 
and  Percivall,  assisted  by  Professor  Dick,  Mr.  Karkeek,  and 
M.  Leblanc. 

The  Veterinarian  is  intended  to  supply  the  place  in  the  veteri- 
nary department  which  is  occupied  by  the  Lancet  or  Medical 
Gazette  in  the  medical  profession,  and  it  contains  a  variety  of 
eases,  lectures,  miscellaneous  fiou^  and^information  interesting  to 
those  who  are  engaged  in  the  treatment  of  cattle. 

The  transactions  of  the  Yeterinaiy  Medical  Association,  which 
had  previously  formed  a  portion  of  the  Veterinarian^  were,  in  the 
year  1841,  placed  on  a  distinct  footing,  and  have  nnoe  that  period 
been  published  separately,  under  the  superintendence  of  Professor 
Morton.  Notwithstanding  this  circumstance,  the  Veterinarian 
maintams  its  ground^  and  the  fact  that  two  periodicals  of  thia 
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description  are  so  well  supported,  is  a  sufficieat  proof  of  the 
adTanoement  of  education  in  the  profession. 

There  is  one  deficiency  in  both  these  periodicals,  which  we  hope 
in  process  of  time  to  see  in  some  degree  supplied— -we  allude  to 
the  absence  of  any  definite  information  on  subjects  stricUy  phar- 
maceutical :  the  matter  being  in  general  on  medical  and  suigical 
subjects,  and  relating  but  littie,  if  at  all,  to  the  nature  and 
preparation  of  the  remedies. 

The  Manual  of  Pharmacy y  by  Professor  Morton,  the  third 
edition  of  which  appeared  at  the  close  of  last  year,  is  a  very 
useful  and  practical  work.  It  contains  in  a  small  compass  the 
most  important  information  which  the  author  has  been  able  to 
collect  from  the  best  authorities  on  the  subject.  In  its  plan  it 
resembles  a  Pharmacopoeia,  and  the  arrangement  being  alpha- 
betical, is  convenient  for  reference.  It  contains  a  table  of  the 
doses  of  simple  medicines,  formulae  for  the  preparations  most 
commonly  required,  a  concise  account  of  the  chemical  composition, 
properties,  and  uses,  tests  of  purity,  and  precautions  to  be  observed 
in  the  employment  of  the  several  remedies  enumerated,  and  is 
calculated  to  be  essentially  useful  to  every  Chemist  and  Druggist 
who  devotes  any  attention  to  the  preparation  and  sale  of  horse 
medicines. 

We  are  aware  that  the  sale  of  horse  medicines  is,  by  some  per- 
sons^ considered  to  be  beneath  the  dignity  of  the  Pharmaceutical 
Chemist.  This  is  a  prejudice  which  is  at  variance  with  common 
sense.  It  is  the  business  of  the  Chemist  and  Druggist  to  prepare 
and  supply  medicines  of  all  kinds,  and  for  every  purpose.  The 
treatment  of  disease,  whetiier  in  man  or  in  the  lower  animals, 
requires  tiie  same  amount  and  a  similar  description  of  skiU; 
and  success  is  in  both  cases  dependent  to  tiie  same  extent  upon 
the  quality  of  the  remedies.  The  Chemist  cannot  be  expected  to 
undertake  the  cure  —  he  is  no  more  qualified  for  this  office  than 
he  Is  for  other  medical  practice ;  but  he  is  the  proper  person  to 
furnish  the  materials,  and  he  ought  to  make  himself  acquainted 
with  their  properties,  doses,  and  effects. 
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THE  INTRODUCTORY  LECTURE  ON  BOTANY, 

BY   DR.    A.   T.   THOMSON. 

Delivered  at  17,  Bloomsbvry  Square,  on  Wednetday  Evening,  AprU  24<ft. 

Dr.  Tiiomsok  commenced  by  observing,  that  in  presenting  him- 
self for  the  third  time  before  the  Members  and  Associates  of  the 
Pharmaceutical  Society,  as  their  lecturer  on  Botany,  he  felt 
encouraged  by  the  conviction  that  the  views  of  the  Society,  in  refer- 
ence to  education,  were  not  circumscribed  within  the  narrow  limits 
of  mere  practical  utility,  but  were  sufficiently  extended  to  embrace 
science,  for  the  results  which  the  study  of  its  various  branches  is 
certain  to  produce  on  the  intellectual  faculties  of  its  pupils.  '^  If 
wealth  and  distinction  in  society/'  he  continued,  *'  be  worth  the 
labour  bestowed  upon  their  acquisition,  how  greatly  must  their 
value  be  enhanced  when  they  are  adorned  by  the  gifts  of  the  mind  I 
for  whilst  we  must  admit  that  science  is  dignified  by  the  light  which 
it  sheds  upon  the  arts  of  life,  yet  we  should  never  place  out  of 
view  the  exercise  which  it  affords  in  training  the  mind  to  thought ; 
in  rendering  more  acute  and  accurate  the  powers  of  observation ; 
and,  instead  of  diminishing  the  capacity  for  the  performance  of 
the  ordinary  duties  of  life,  rendering  these  more  easy.  In  the 
pursuits  of  science,  a  new  source  of  pleasurable  gratification, 
also,  is  opened  to  soothe  and  refresh  the  inquirer,  after  the 
monotonous  labours  of  his  every-day  occupations.  Wherever 
he  directs  his  steps,  something  of  interest  calls  forth  his  admira- 
tion, and  every  part  of  creation  displays  to  him  unequivocal 
evidences  of  matchless  skill  and  beneficent  design.  Were  Bo- 
tany, therefore,  valuable  only  as  a  branch  of  science  well  cal- 
culated to  exercise  the  mental  energies,  it  would  be  worthy 
of  the  student;  for,  as  I  stated  on  a  former  occasion,  it  is 
not  essential  in  the  endeavour  to  determine  the  laws,  and  de- 
tect the  causes  of  phenomena*  that  they  should  be  such  only 
as  have  a  decided  application  to  the  wants,  or  which  tend  to 
administer  to  the  luxuries  of  our  species.  With  the  conviction  that 
those  whom  1  have  now  the  honour  to  address  will  accord  in  this 
sentiment,  I  shall  not  attempt  to  offer  any  arguments  in  support  of 
the  utility  of  Botany  to  the  Pharmacopolist,  regarding  it  as  a 
truism  which  requires  no  reasoning  to  uphold ;  for  assuredly  it 
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would  be  absurd  to  deny  that  any  one  whose  occupations 
demand  that  he  should  be  acquainted  with  plants,  will  not  be 
greatly  benefited  by  the  study  of  the  science  which  teaches  their 
structure  and  functions^  the  influence  of  external  agents  oa 
their  growth  and  production  ;  and  which  points  oat  the  means 
of  recognising  and  distinguishing  them  from  one  another. 

^*  The  quality  of  every  vegetable 'production  is  influenced  and 
materially  modified*  by  many  external  circamstancest  Sttch„  for  ex- 
ample, as  constitute  the  diversities  of  climate ;  namely,  tempera* 
ture,  humidity,  atmospheric  pressure*  and  intensity  of  light,  as  well 
as  diversity  of  soiL  It  is  upon  the  presence,  or  the  variations^  or 
the  absence  of  these,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  that  plants  thrive 
in  one  quarter  of  the  globe*  and  cannot  live  ia  another ;  and  which, 
consequently,  force  us  to  send  to  distant  countries  for  many  me* 
dicinal  substances,  and  the  caw  material  essential  for  the  labouis 
of  the  artist  and  the  manufacturer.  Thus,  we  bring  our  Cinchona 
bark  from  Peru, our  Rhubarb  from  China,  Cinnamon  from  Ceyloo, 
the  Nutmeg  from  the  Molucca  Islands,  and  AsafGetida,  Ammonia* 
command  Opium  from  Persia.  We  cannot  cultivate  the  plantsSwhich 
^ield  them  in  this  climate.  It  may,  nevertheless,  be  a  questioa 
involving  the  interesu  of  millions  of  human  beings,  whether  some 

Slants  cannot  be  naturalized  to  other  parts  of  the  globe  than 
tiose  on  which  nature  has  placed  them*  This  is  a  question  ta 
vhioh  the  philosophical  Botanist  only  can  give  a  safe  and  satis>» 
fectory  reply ;  and  if  it  be  in  the  affirmative,  it  is  only  upon  his 
knowledge  that  any  reliance  can  be  placed  for  the  adoption  of  the 
proper  measures  to  insure  the  success  of  the  experiment,.  He 
must  be  resorted  to,  also,  for  information  respecting  the  laws  of 
nature  which  regulate  the  growth,  and  improve  the  properties  oC 
plants  indigenous  to  his  own  country ;  as,  for  example,  in  the 
great  national  object  of  timber,  and  the  various  productions  oC 
gardening  and  husbandry. 

'*  Circumstances,  even,  have  occurred  in  which  a  knowledge  of 
Botany  would  have  most  beneficially  influenced  the  political 
happiness  of  Europe.  In  1500  and  1503,  great  consternatioa 
was  spread  over  this  island  and  the  whole  of  the  continent,  bj 
the  appearance  of  various  colours,  especially  red,  on  clothes^ 
the  veils  and  neckkerchiefs  of  women,  on  various  houadiold 
utensils,  on  the  meat  in  larders,  and  on  the  roofs  of  houses. 
These  were  termed  '  blood-spots ;'  and  the  feelings  of  supecsti-' 
tion  which  then  prevailed,,  led  many  to  recognise  in  them  the  form 
of  the  cross.  The  depression  of  spirits  which  this  phenomenon 
occasioned,  and  the  great  dampness  of  the  atmosphere  that  pre* 
failed,  led  to  the  prcxluction  of  low  fever,  which  n^ed  so  exten* 
sjvely  as  a  pestilence,  that  the  inhabiunts  of  the  towns  and 
f  lilages  fled  to  the  woods,  leavmg  their  habitations  so  desolate^ 
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titti  even  the  baaieHbgt  became  wild.  Now,  Uiese  epoU  were 
merely  cryptogamic  plants,  more  than  vsually  developed  by  the 
mat  moistufe  of  the  atmosphere ;  and  had  their  nature  been  an* 
derstood,  they  were  not  at  all  calculated  to  excite  superstitioua 
djnead,  nor  to  be  regarded  aa  something  miraculous. 

''  Similar  cryptogamia  are  frequently  observed  in  Egypt,  Arabia^ 
and  Siberia,  and  have  been  examined  and  traced  to  their  origin 
by  Ehreaboi^,  a  distingoisbed  German  botanist.  So  late  nho^ 
•a  18 19,  a  rod  or  bloody  mould,  a  species  of  Mycoderma,  ad- 
hered to  vegetable  and  animal  substances  ra  the  province  of 
Padua,  and  again  excited  superstitious  apprehensions  among  the 
people ;  but  Uiese  were  soon  subdued  by  the  light  of  science. 
The  contrast  is  striking.  In  the  first  instance,  the  superstitions 
epgendeittd  by  the  ignorance  of  the  nature  of  the  blood  spots, 
act  up  fever,  and  rendered  the  ravages  of  the  disease  more  ex* 
tensive,  and  the  mortality  grater  than  it  otherwise  would  have 
been :  in  the  second*  such  an  event  was  prevented. 

^*  It  is  now  well  ascertained  thai  these  mould  spots,  or  fungi j 
are  propagated  by  germs,  which  may  remain  inert,  although 
possessing  the  capacity  of  livine,  until  circumstances  occur 
fovourable  to  their  germination,  when  the  (i^ants  are  rapidly  de- 
veloped. The  minuteness  of  these  cryptogamic  plants  affords  no 
argument  against  their  production  by  germs,  since  we  know  that 
some  of  the  polygastric  infusoria,  are  7^77  of  a  line  only  in  dia- 
Oteter,  yet,  they  have  a  complicated  stomach,  organs  of  motion, 
and  glands,  and  are  propagated  by  ova. 

"To  a  similar  origin  as  the  blood-spots  has  been  traced  the  red 
anow  seen  by  Captain  John  Ross  in  Baffin^  Bay,  which  excited 
Bot  more  the  wonder  of  the  ignorant  than  the  attention  of  the 
most  eminent  Botanists  and  Chemists  who  examined  the  speci- 
mens brought  home  by  Captain  Ross.  It  was  finally  ascertained  to 
be  a  species  of  Protococcus,  a  plant  belonging  to  the  cryptogamic 
AlgflB ;  and  it  has  been  described  by  Professor  AgaroUi  and  Dr. 
GreviUe  under  the  name  Protococcus  nivalis*  These  facts  suffi- 
ciently demonstcate  how  readily  the  clouds  which  obscure  truth 
are  dispersed  before  the  light  of  science ;  and  how  far  the  invest 
ligations  of  the  Botanist  may  contribute  to  explain  phenomena 
which,  without  his  aid,  have  filled  kingdoms  with  alarm. 

^  But  the  investigations  of  scientific  Botany  extend  their  ad- 
vantages still  ferther  than  enabling  us,  under  sudi  circumstances, 
Ma  combat  successfully  the  tyranny  of  superstition — they  even 
tend  to  confirm  our  religious  faith.  I  sliall  mention  one  instance 
only  in  support  of  this  opinion.  None  of  the  events  recorded 
in  the  sacred  volume  is  more  striking  than  the  universal  deluge ; 
bat  although  the  existence  of  such  an  awful  catastrophe  has 
'  been  seriously  denied,  yet  arguments  have  been  brougbt 
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forward  against  its  universality)  and  the  consequent  destruction 
of  all  the  races  of  both  vegetables  and  animals,  except  those 
saved  with  Noah,  which  then  covered  the  globe.  Now,  Botany 
enables  us  to  examine  the  vegetable  remains  imbedded  in  the 
crust  of  the  earth  by  that  event,  and  by  tracing  the  structural 
differences  between  the  existing  and  the  extinct  races,  it  demon- 
strates the  fact  that  many  genera  and  species  of  plants  which 
then  existed  are.  now  completely  extinct.  In  the  coal  and  othec 
strata,  for  example,  species  of  genera  which  no  longer  exist,  are 
constantly  discovered.  Nothing  more  can,  therefore,  be  required 
to  prove  the  general  nature  of  the  Deluge,  for  it  is  only  when  all 
the  individuals  of  a  species  and  all  the  species  of  a  genus  are 
destroyed,  that  the  genus  becomes  extinct ;  and,  consequently, 
the  conGrmation  thus  afforded  of  an  event  which  could  only 
occur  by  the  intermediate,  miraculous  interposition  of  the  Deity,. 
must  tend  to  silence  the  objections  which  scepticism  is  ever  eager 
to  urge  against  the  truth  of  Scripture  history,  by  advancing 
arguments  to  prove  the  impossibility  of  the  occurrence  of  many 
of  the  preternatural  events  recorded  in  that  sacred  volume. 

^'  With  respect  to  the  mode  of  studying  Botany,  I  mast 
repeat  what  I  formerly  stated,  *  that  the  student  ought  not  to 
rest  satis6ed  with  the  information  which  he  receives  from  the 
lecturer,  or  from  the  perusal  of  books ;  he  must  make  his  appeal 
to  nature,  and  pursue  his  inquiries  until  he  has  convinced  himself,. 
through  her  means,  of  the  truth  and  accuracy  of  the  statements 
to  which  he  has  listened,  or  of  the  accounts  which  he  has 
perused/  But  although  it  is  easy  to  recommend  such  a  plan  of 
study,  yet  it  is  too  often  not  in  the  power  of  the  student  to  follow 
it,  however  anxious  he  may  be  to  do  so.  His  inability  to 
command  the  means  of  makmg  such  an  appeal,  and  the  disad- 
vantages which  the  obstacle  thus  raised  to  his  advancement  in 
the  study  occasions,  cools  his  enthusiasm,  and  so  relaxes  his 
energies,  that  he  despairs  of  understanding  the  subject,  and  at 
length  reasons  himself  into  the  belief  that  it  is  not  essential  to 
Jiis  pursuits,  and,  like  many  of  those  who  have  gone  before  him, 
he  may  do  very  well  without  it : — a  fatal  error,  the  effects  of 
which  will  become  more  and  more  obvious  to  him  at  every  stage 
of  his  progress  through  life,  and  which  it  will  be  extremely 
difficult,  if  it  be  not  impossible  to  counteract,  when  his  time  is 
fully  occupied  with  the  bustle  and  turmoil  of  an  active  profess 
sional  career.  Few  events  of  my  life  have  given  me,  thereforev 
more  satisfaction  than  the  opportunity  which  has  enabled  me  to 
open  the  gates  of  the  Royal  Botanic  Garden,  in  the  Regent's 
Park,  to  the  Botanical  Students  of  this  Society.  It  sets  aside 
the  obstacles  to  which  I  have  alluded,  and  it  is  likely  to  give  an* 
impulse  to  the  exertions  of  the  student  for  the  attainment  of  Botaor 
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ical  knowledge,  that  will  at  once  dispel  all  his  doubts  respecting 
the  importance  of  the  acquisition. 

**  Plants  which  are  brought  into  a  class-room  are  generally 
in  such  a  condition,  that  however  well  they  may  be  described,  and 
the  descriptions  understood  by  the  student,  they  are,  nevertheless, 
difficult  to  be  recognised  by  him  in  their  growing  state.  The 
manner  in  which  the  plant  rises  from  the  soil,  the  expansion  of 
the  leaves,  the  characters  of  the  inflorescence,  the  freshness  of  the 
colour,  and  many  other  features  which  impress  the  memory  with 
the  means  of  recognising  a  growing  plant,  are  wanting  in  the  cut 
plant.  By  the  arrangement  which  has  been  made  with  the  Council 
of  the  Botanic  Society,  the  student  will  have  the  means  of  exa- 
mining the  living  plants — at  least  those  which  are  indigenous,  or 
can  be  cultivated  in  our  climate  in  thsir  growing  state,  of  com* 
paring  them  with  their  congeners  in  the  same  natural  order ;  and 
as  his  examination  of  them  may  be  daily  repeated,  their  features^ 
like  those  of  an  old  acquaintance,  will  become  familiar  to  him» 
and  never  be  forgotten.  To  assist  him  as  much  as  possible  in  this 
part  of  his  studies,  it  is  my  intention  to  be  in  the  garden  every 
morning,  except  those  in  which  the  lectures  shall  be  delivered  ia 
this  room,  to  guide  his  observation  to  the  leading  characteristics 
which  distinguish  plants  from  one  another — those  of  the  classes 
and  orders  to  which  they  belong — and  lead  him  imperceptibly  to 
the  attainment  of  the  principles  of  classification.  This  will  greatly 
advance  his  comprehension  of  the  instructions  in  systematic  Bo- 
tany, which  are  intended  to  be  delivered  in  the  Garden.  Such  is 
the  plan  of  instruction  which  I  mean  to  pursue  in  this  course. 
If  I  fulfil  my  part  of  the  contract,  I  trust  that  the  opportunity  of 
regular  attendance  shall  be  given  to  the  students ;  and  with  a 
determination  in  teacher  and  pupil  to  regard  the  subject  as  one 
of  importance,  and  demanding  the  most  serious  attention,  there 
caa  be  no  difficulty  in  anticipating  the  result." 

Dr.  Thomson  concluded  his  lecture  with  some  observations  oa 
the  distinction  between  plants  and  animals ;  an  allusion  to  the 
different  parts  constituting  a  plant ;  and  to  some  of  the  theories 
which  have  been  published  respecting  vegetable  functions,  fol- 
lowed by  a  statement  of  the  arrangement  which  he  proposed  to 
adopt  during  his  ensuing  course  of  lectures. 
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THIRD  MNIVERSARY 
THE  PHAKMACEUTICAL  SOCIETY, 

Hddat  17,  Bhomahurif  Square,  May  2\8U  1844, 
MB.  JOHlf  SATOBT,  YICS-FBESIDENT^  UT  THE  CHAIR. 

Thb  Chairman  expressed  bis  deep  regret  at  the  absence  of 
tbe  President)  who  was  prevented  by  severe  indisposition  from 
attending  the  meeting,  and  having  been  unexpectedly  called  upoa 
to  fill  his  place,  would  not  attempt  to  enter  into  any  detailed 
account  of  the  progress  of  the  Society,  but  thought  it  better  at 
once  to  call  upon  the  Secretary  to  read  the 

REPORT  OF  THE  COUNCIL. 

The  Third  Anniversary  of  the  Society  having  arrived,  it  becomes 
the  duty  of  the  Council  to  present  a  Report  of  their  proceedings 
Coring  the  past  year. 

It  has  been  the  endeavour  of  the  Council  to  keep  in  mind  the 
^rairious  objects  contemplated  in  the  original  formation  of  the 
Society,  and  steadily  to  persevere  in  carrying  out  the  plans 
which  have  been  adopted  for  their  fulfilment :  their  progress  will 
be  detailed  under  the  several  heads  of  this  Report. 

In  prosecuting  their  labours,  the  Council  have  been  increasing!  j 
convinced  of  the  advantage  of  union  and  co-operation,  and  the 
elaims  of  this  Association  to  the  support  of  all  who  are  interested 
in-  the  progress  of  Pharmacy,  and  in  advancing  the  qualifications 
and  respectability  of  those  who  practise  it  on  so  extensive  a  scale 
as  do  the  Chemists  and  Druggists  of  this  country.  It  cannot, 
indeed,  be  expected  that  a  rapid  succession  of  striking  resolts 
diould  appear  in  an  undertaking  like  the  present;  the  develop- 
ment of  its  effects  must  necessarily  be  gradual,  and  these  are  only 
to  be  anticipated  from  diligent,  yet  patient,  endeavours  to  conso- 
lidate the  interests  of  the  Society  and  extend  its  benefits. 

The  Council  would  impress  this  upon  the  Members,  and  while 
they  wish  to  acknowledge  the  encouragement  they  have  derived 
from  the  extended  influence  the  Society  has  obtained  among  those 
(connected  with  it  or  not)  who  have  fairly  and  attentively  watched 
its  objects  and  progress,  they  feel  the  necessity  of  guarding 
against  any  abatement  of  zeal  in  those  of  its  supporters,  whose 
expectations  may  have  been  unduly  excited,  or  who  may  have  beea 
less  attentive  observers  of  its  operations. 
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On  reference  to  the  last  Annual  Report,  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  Society  was  tinder  engagements  to  the  amount  of  £840  ; 
these,  with  the  expenses  of  the  Charter,  have  been  discharged, 
gome  special  outlays  have  also  been  made,  and  with  the  neces- 
sary investments  on  account  of  the  several  permanent  funds, 
and  the  current  charges  of  the  year,  the  income  has  beea 
nearly  absorbed.  It  was  the  wish  of  the  Council  to  pay  all  the 
outstanding  claims  against  the  Society  at  the  close  of  the  year, 
and  for  this  purpose  to  sell  part  of  the  property  invested  on  the 
general  account :  this  was  prevented  by  the  protracted  indisposition 
and  subsequent  decease  of  the  late  lamented  President,  one  of  the 
trustees.  The  Treasurer,  however,  kindly  advanced  the  requisite 
amount,  which  enabled  the  Council  to  discharge  the  accounts, 
leaving  the  sum  of  £1350,  as  a  claim  to  be  liquidated  out  of  the 
funded  property  or  the  income  of  the  present  year.  It  will,  never- 
theless, be  seen  that  the  investments  of  the  Society  are  increased, 
after  all  demands  are  discharged. 

The  Council  beg  to  draw  the  attention  of  Members  to  the 
modification  of  the  terms  of  subscription  in  the  Bye-laws,  which 
has  been  made  after  the  most  mature  consideration ;  and  though 
it  involves  an  outlay  in  the  first  instance,  can  be  shown  on  os- 
culation to  be  advantageous  to  individuals,  while  it  will  tend  to 
increase  the  permanent  funds  of  the  Society. 

Should  the  desire  for  a  further  reduction  of  the  Annual  Sub- 
scription expressed  by  some  Country  Members,  continue  to  be 
urged  upon  the  Council,  they  think  it  right  to  repeat  what  they 
have  already  stated,  namely,  that  the  adoption  of  this  measure 
would  involve  the  necessity  of  such  an  alteration  in  the  plans  of 
the  Society,  as  at  present  would  curtail  its  usefulness,  and  protract 
the  attainment  of  the  full  amount  of  benefit  which  the  Institution 
is  calculated  to  confer. 

BENETOJLENT  VVND. 

The  Council  regret  that  it  is  "not  in  their  power  to  present  a 
inore  favourable  statement  of  this  Fund,  the  appeal  made  at  the 
last  Annual  Meeting  not  having  been  so  generally  responded  to 
as  they  could  have  wished,  and  they  again  solicit  such  especial 
benefactions,  however  small,  as  Members  or  their  friends  may  feel 
disposed  to  contribute.  The  Council  recommend  a  vote  of  £500 
from  the  Greneral  Fund  to  this  object,  and  will  rejoice  when  the 
annual  income  derived  from  it  has  become  sufficient  ti>  justify  the 
commencement  of  its  appropriation  to  the  objects  for  which  it  is 
designed. 
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£DX7CATIOir. 


The  School  of  Pharmacy  in  London  has  arrived  at  the  com- 
mencement of  its  third  session,  and  the  Council  consider  that 
there  is  every  reason  to  feel  encouraged  at  its  success.  The 
attendance,  however,  has  been  more  limited  than  could  have  been 
wished,  and  the  Council  feel  it  their  duty  ag^in  to  urge  upon 
Members  the  necessity  of  encouraging  their  Apprentices  and 
Pupils  to  avail  themselves  of  the  advantages  afforded  in  the 
School.  The  instruction  given  has  been  judicious  and  appropriate, 
and  every  effort  has  been  made  to  render  it  interesting  and  attrac- 
tive by  means  of  useful  illustrations.  No  pains  should  be  spared 
to  establish  the  character  of  the  School,  and  amidst  the  stndes 
that  are  being  made  in  Pharmacy,  as  well  as  in  every  other  art 
and  science,  the  youthful  Chemist  and  Druggist  must  be  stimu- 
lated by  every  means  to  the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  and  the 
improvement  of  his  talents — as  it  is  to  the  rising  generation  that 
the  Society  must  look  for  its  advancement  and  support  among 
the  institutions  of  the  country. 

Prizes  have  been  awarded  at  the  close  of  the  courses,  and  the 
Lecturers  have  expressed  their  satisfaction  at  the  attendance  and 
conduct  of  their  respective  classes,  and  the  Council  are  desirous 
of  extending  this  stimulus  to  exertion  in  the  Branch  Schools. 

With  reference  to  education  in  the  country  districts,  the  Council 
have  to  report  the  establishment  of  Branch  Schools  in  Manchester, 
Norwich,  Bath,  and  Bristol;  and  that  steps  have  been  taken 
towards  the  formation  of  one  in  Liverpool. 

The  reports  from  the  Committees  conducting  these  Schools  give 
an  encouraging  account  of  the  success  attending  their  first  efforts, 
and  seem  to  justify  the  desire  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  their 
plans. 

It  has  been  the  earnest  desire  of  the  Council  to  afford  every 
possible  facility  to  the  Country  Members  and  Associates  for 
obtaining  the  educational  advantages  contemplated  in  the  forma- 
tion of  the  Society,  but  it  is  evident  that  it  is  only  in  certain 
districts  where  a  concentration  of  labour  and  means  is  to  be 
obtained,  that  any  efficient  school  can  be  established  and  upheld  ; 
and  in  order  to  ensure  uniformity  of  operations,  it  is  desirable  that 
the  Branch  Schools  should  be  connected  with  the  Parent  Society, 
and  subject  to  the  control  of  its  Council.  Much  of  the  detail 
must  necessarily  be  left  to  the  prudence,  discretion,  and  zeal  of 
the  local  Committees,  and  experience  can  alone  guide  them  safely 
in  their  progress.  While  the  Council  are  engaged  in  directing 
their  attention  to  the  efficiency  of  the  Metropolitan  School,  which 
after  all  must  extend  its  benefits  throughout  every  part  of  the- 
country,  they  feel  it  to  be  their  duty  to  encourage  the  efforts  of 
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their  brethren  who  are  anxious  and  willing  to  bring  the  advantage 
of  education  nearer  their  respective  homes. 

BZAMXKAXIOH. 

The  Council  liave  much  pleaavre  in  reporting  the  progress  0f 
this  essential  branch  of  the  Society's  operations.  Numeroo* 
Certificates  of  the  examinatioo  of  Apprentices  have  been  trans- 
mitted from  various  parts  of  the  country  to  the  Board  of  Examinees 
for  approval,  and  many  Apprentices  have  undergone  the  ctossicai 
examination  in  London.  Most  of  these  youths  have  become 
subscribers  to  the  Institution,  and  the  Board  of  Examiners  have 
reported  to  the  Council  their  satisfaction  at  the  character  and 
qualifications  of  the  pupils  who  have  thus  entered  on  the  business 
of  a  Chemist  and'Druggist.  Several  Certificates  of  examination 
have  been  granted,  and  the  Board  of  Examiners  have  been  much 
gratified  at  the  attainments  of  some  of  the  candidates,  and  are 
satisfied  that  the  Examinations  are  indirectly  producing  very 
beneficial  effects  among  the  Assistants  generally,  which  will  in 
due  time  become  evident. 

I«IBBABT  Ain>  HUSEUIC 

Since  the  last  Anniversary,  considerable  addition  has  been 
made  to  each  of  these  departments.  500  volumes  have  been 
added  to  the  Library,  and -of  these  132  have  been  presented  to 
the  Society.  The  additions  to  the  Museum  have  been  still  more 
numerous,  and  many  rare  and  valuable  specimens  have  been 
presented  during  the  past  year. 

The  Society  now  possesses  a  collection  of  Materia  Medica 
comprising  all  the  substances  usually  employed  in  medicine  in 
this  country.  Many  of  the  specimens  are  valuable,  chiefly  as 
matters  of  curiosity,  but  the  greater  part  of  them  are  adapted 
for  lecture  illustration,  and  for  examination  by  Students  and 
others  desirous  of  observing  and  studying  the  characters  of  these 
substances  in  the  different  states  in  which  they  are  presented  to 
view. 

The  cabinets  which  are  designed  to  contain  the  Materia  Medtca 
of  the  London  Pharmacopoeia,  arranged  in  drawers,  so  that 
Students  may  be  able  closely  to  examine  and  to  handle  the 
8];>ectmen8,  will  add  greatlv  to^  the  facilities  which  the  Museum 
will  afford  for  the  study  of  this  branch  of  knowledge. 

The  Museum,  by  additions  made  in  the  present  year,  has  now 
assumed  a  degree  of  completeness  which  cannot  fail  to  render  it 
net  only  an  important  feature  in  the  Institution,  but  a  valuable 
auxiliary  to  other  means  for  promoting  the  education  and  qualifi- 
cation of  the  Members  and  Associates. 

The  number  of  visitors  to  the  Library  and  Museum  appears  ta 
be  gradually  increasing. 


«n 

The  CouDoil  are  of  epiaion  that  the  fomatioD  of  a  G^ntcai  and 
Pharmaceutical  Laboratory  for  .practical  parpoaes,  uader  the  dn 
lection  of  competent  teachers,  would  be  very  adyanti^ouft,  par- 
ticulady  for  such  atudeats  as  have  time  at  their  disposal.  The 
Council)  however,  have  considered  it  more  desirable  to  forwaid 
and  complete,  in  the  first  Ma^a»ce,  the  elementary  educatimni 
parts  of  their  SchooL 

EVENING  MEETINGS  AND  UECTUBES. 

These  have  continued  to  be  well  attended,  and  the  Conncil  be* 
lieve  that  the  subjects  selected,  and  the  matter  introduced,  haive 
been  generally  interesting  and  instructive*  It  is  very  desirable  to 
keep  up  these  meetings  with  apirit,  as  an  agreeable  and  useful 
means  of  diffusing  mutual  information,  and  keeping  the  Members 
together ;  and  the  Council  again  suggest  to  the  consideration  of 
their  Country  Members,  the  advantage  of  periodical  meetings  for 
similar  purposes,  on  a  scale  commensurate  with  their  numerical 
strength. 

TRANSACTIONS. 

The  principal  proceedings  of  the  Society  are  reported  in  the 
Transactions  from  time  to  time,  and  are  printed  in  the  Pharua- 
CEUTICAL  Journal,  which  continues  to  be  circulated  gratuitpualj 
to  the  Members  and  Associates,  who  by  this  means  are  made  ac- 
quainted with  the  most  recent  information  connected  with  Phar- 
maceutical science,  and  the  general  interests  of  the  Drug  trade. 

BYE-LAWS. 

These  are  now  in  the  hands  of  Members  generally ;  and  the 
Council  hope  that  they  will  meet  with  apprc»bation.  It  has  been  a 
work  of  no  small  labour  and  di£Eiculty  to  frame  such  Bye-laws  as 
are  applicable  to  the  nature  and  requirements  of  the  Society;  and 
the  Council  trust  that  the  result  of  these  exerticHis  will  be  found 
calculated  to  facilitate  the  regular  business  of  the  Institution,  and 
to  ensure  the  orderly  administration  and  government  of  its  affain. 

CONCLUDING  REMARKS. 

The  Council  had  confidently  expected  that  before  this  time  the 
Secretary  of  State  would  have  introduced  his  Medical  Bill  to  Par- 
liament; this  not  having  been  done,  it  has  been  impossible 
to  obtain  any  correct  and  detailed  information  respecting  die 
provisions  intended ;  nor  has  it  ^et  been  deemed  expedient  t» 
take  any  active  steps  for  maintaining  the  interests  of  qualified 
Chemists  and  Druggists  by  parliamentary  enactment.  As  sooa 
as  the  nature  of  the  Govermnent  measure  is  made  pubUe, 
it  will  be  the  duty  of  the  Council  to  give  it  their  most  matine 
consideration,  and  to  adopt  whatever  course  may  appear  most 
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conducive  to  the  welfare  of  their  constituents^  to  whose  influeDce 
they  must  appeal  for  support  in  case  of  need. 

In  the  mean  time  the  Council  would  observe,  that  the  surest  | 

way  to  promote  the  influence,  and  to  preserve  the  privileges  of  < 

the  Trade,  is  to  raise  the  character  and  qualifications  of  its  Mem-  | 

bers,  to  abstain  from  interfering  with  other  medical  bodies,  and 
quietly  yet  firmly  to  cultivate  the  improvement,  and  uphold  the 
well-being  of  their  own  department  in  the  profession. 

On  reviewing  the  progress  of  the  Society  during  the  last  year, 
the  Council  consider  it  to  be  encouraging.    The  charm  of  novelty  : 

having  ceased,  and  the  fear  of  interference  from  without  having  { 

partially  subsided,  it  was  quite  natural  to  expect  that  some  sup- 
porters  should  withdraw,  as  it  requires  a  degree  of  public  spirit  to 
uphold  a  Society  from  which  no  immediate  and  very  evident  per- 
sonal  benefit  is  received,  however  great  may  be  its  prospective 
advantages.      The  Council  are  assured  that  the  Society  is  looked  & 

upon  with  satisfaction  by  many  who  in  the  first  instance  doubted 
its  usefulness,  if  not  its  intent ;  they  know  that  its  operations  are 
exerting  an  influence  in  improving  the  quality  of  medicines,  and 
the  attainments  of  those  engaged  in  preparing  them:  and  it 
has  become  a  bond  of  union,  means  of  defence,  and  medium 
of  friendly  intercourse  amongst  a  previously  scattered  body  of 
men,  who  are  now  a  recognised  part  of  the  medical  profession. 
So  far  the  end  of  its  original  formation  is  attained,  and  the 
Council  commend  it  to  their  brethren  as  a  work  which  is  worthy  ^ 

of  their  continued  and  energetic  support,  involving  as  it  does  the 
welfare  of  the  public,  upon  whose  patronage  and  confidence  they 
are  all  dependent  for  success. 

Mr.  ToswiLL  moved  the  first  resolution,  namely,  "  That  the 
Report  be  received  and  printed  in  the  Transactions  of  the 
Society." 

He  considered  the  report  to  be  satisfactory  in  every  respect.  , 

It  embraced  so  many  subjects,  and  gave  evidence  of  so  much 
labour  on  the  part  of  the  executive  of  the  Society,  that  the  « 

Members  generally  ought  to  feel  greatly  indebted  to  the  Council 
for  the  great  sacrifice  of  valuable  time  which  they  must  have 
made  in  order  to  accomplish  so  much  within  so  short  a  period. 
That  the  Council  enjoyed  the  confidence  of  the  Members,  was, 
!ie  thought,  proved  by  the  fact  that  there  would  not  be  on  that 
occasion  a  contested  election,  since,  had  any  objection  existed, 
every  Member  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  proposing  fresh  names. 
It  was  encouraging  to  observe  that  the  union  which  had  taken 
place  among  the  Members  appeared  to  be  cemented  by  time,  and 
that  the  jealousy  which  previously  existed,  appeared  to  have 
merged  into  a  desire  for  the  common  welfare.     He  hoped  this 
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union  would  continue,  and  thought  that  it  ought  to  be  based, 
not  on  considerations  of  a  pecuniary  nature,  but  on  respect  for 
moral  and  scientific  worth.  The  substantial  advantages  of  the 
Society,  which  became  every  day  more  apparent,  were  a  more 
enduring  foundation  than  the  attraction  of  mere  novelty,  the 
nature  of  which  was  transient.  He  considered  education  to  be 
one  of  the  most  important  objects  of  the  institution,  and  having 
attended  many  of  the  lectures  (limself,  he  could  bear  testimony 
to  the  judicious  arrangements  of  the  Council  in  providing  illus- 
trations, the  talent  displayed  by  the  professors,  and  the  attention 
of  the  classes.  He  hoped  that  masters  would  become  increasingly 
alive  to  the  duty  of  encouraging  not  only  their  Apprentices,  but 
if  possible  their  Assistants  to  attend  the  lectures,  and  he  antici- 
pated the  time  when  Apprentices  would  regularly  appropriate 
the  last  year  of  their  term  to  the  acquirement  of  scientific  know* 
ledge,  and  would  repair  to  the  School  of  Pharmacy  in  London 
for  that  purpose.  The  establishment  of  a  Laboratory  was  greatly 
to  be  desired,  as  a  means  of  facilitating  this  education,  la 
conclusion,  Mr.  Tosswill  congratulated  the  Society  on  the  progress 
which  had  been  made  in  the  completion  of  the  Library  and 
Museum. 

Mr.  Macfarlane  (of  Edinburgh)  seconded  the  resolution. 
He  had  but  little  to  add  to  the  remarks  of  the  last  speaker,  but 
some  of  the  topics,  especially  with  reference  to  education,  might 
be  enlarged  upon.  He  thought  one  of  the  greatest  advantages  of 
the  Society  consisted  in  the  means  which  it  afforded  of  obtaining 
an  acquaintance  with  the  nature  and  qualities  of  drugs.  It  had 
previously  been  a  cause  of  frequent  complaint,  that  those  engaged 
m  furnishing  the  public  with  medicines,  were  too  often  unable  to 
distinguish  the  quality  of  the  substances  which  passed  through 
their  hands — a  circumstance  which  entailed  much  injury  on  the 
medical  profession,  as  it  was  oflen  observed  by  medical  men^  that 
remedies  reported  to  be  efficacious,  produced,  in  their  practice, 
but  little  effect,  on  account  of  defects  in  the  quality,  which  neither 
prescriber  nor  dispenser  was  in  a  position  to  detect.  The  exten- 
sion of  Pharmaceutical  education,  by  removing  this  evil,  would 
materially  benefit  not  only  the  whole  medical  profession,  but  also 
the  public  at  large.  The  medical  men  in  Edinburgh  were  so 
sensible  of  the  importance  of  the  study  of  Pharmacy,  that  they 
had  lately  established  a  museum  of  Materia  Medica ;  and  he  had 
been  much  gratified  by  observing  the  perfection  to  which  the 
museum  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  had  been  brought,  con- 
taining as  it  did  some  of  the  most  choice  and  magnificent  speci- 
mens which  he  had  ever  seen.  He  was  glad  to  find  that  the 
Council  had  turned  their  attention  to  the  encouragement  of  pro- 
vincial schools;  and  hoped  that  they  would  persevere  in  this 
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object.  Iq  Edinburgh  but  little  bad  been  done  in  this  respect-* 
ID  facty  it  bad  been  noticed  that  the  support  the  Society  had 
received  in  Edinburgh  was  not  so  great  as  might  have  been  ex- 
pected ;  which  he  could  explain  by  the  circumstance,  that  in  that 
city  the  number  of  pure  Chemists  and  Druggists,  eligible  as 
members,  was  comparatively  small ;  and  the  means  of  education 
in  every  branch  of  the  profession  being  very  complete,  there  was 
but  little  scope  for  any  new  establishment  of  this  description. 

The  resolution  was  carried  unanimously. 

Mr.  Yard  moved  that  the  sum  of  £500  be  invested  in  the 
names  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Benevolent  Fund. 
.  Mr.  PsDLAa  seconded  the  resolution.  He  regretted  that  so 
little  progress  had  been  made  in  this  object  since  last  year,  and 
QOBsidered  this  the  only  portion  of  the  report  which  did  not  admit 
of  congratulation.  Most  other  societies  boast  of  their  thousands 
or  tens  of  thousands,  while  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  possesses 
aa  a  Benevolent  Fund  only  a  few  hundreds ;  and  unless  some 
great  exertions  were  made,. it  would  be  many  years  before  this 
Fund  would  become  at  all  available.  He  hoped  it  would  claim 
fresh  support,  and  realize  the  expectations  with  which  it  was 
instituted. 
.  The  resolution  was  carried  unanimously. 

Mr.  Swire  moved  **  That  the  thanks  of  this  meeting  be  given 
to  the  Council  and  Officers  of  the  Society,  both  in  town  and 
country,  for  their  services  during  the  past  year.'* 

Mr.  Davis  seconded  the  resolution,  which  was  carried  unani- 
mously. 

Mr.  Pigeon,  on  behalf  of  the  Council,  acknowledged  the 
vote,  observing  that  the  expression  of  confidence  ar^  good 
opinion  which  had  just  passed,  was  the  only  reward  which  the 
Council  desired  for  their  labours,  besides  the  consciousness  of 
having  performed  their  duty.  He  trusted  that  it  would  always 
be  the  anxious  desire  of  the  Council  to  maintain  the  good  opcnton 
of  their  constituento  by  supporting  the  interests  of  the  Society, 
and  assiduously  performing  the  responsible  duties  which  they  had 
vnclertaken. 

The  Chairman  having  inquired  whether  any  Member  wished 
to  make  any  further  observations^ 

Mr.  Alfred  Payne,  of  Colchester,  said  he  should  be  glad  to 
make  a  few  remarks  on  education  in  provincial  districts.  At 
Colchester,  an  association  had  existed  for  some  years,  and  it 
had  tended  to  promote  harmony  among  the  members,  who  met 
once  in  three  months  to  discuss  any  subjects  which  might  relate 
to  their  mutual  interests,  and  to  transact  the  regular  business  of 
tlie  institution.  They  had  a  library  containing'  between  sixty 
and  seventy  standard  works,  which  were  circulated  among  the 
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subscribers,  and  were  intiastnously  read  by  the  yonug  men,  whose 
improyement  was  Tery  mttch  promoted  by  this  means.  He 
suggested,  m  reference  to  the  Society  in  general,  that  the  metro- 
politan establishment  having  been  brought  to  a  certain  degree  of 
perfection,  some  assistance  might  ad?antageoiisly  be  granted  by 
the  Cdtincil  to  provincial  towns  in  which  a  commencement  had 
been  made.  The  members  tn  Colchester  sabscribed  a  guinea 
each  to  the  association,  and  which  was  independent  of  their  sab-* 
seriptions  as  Members  of  the  Pharmaceuticai.  Socibtt. 

Mr.  LESCiiEa  thought  Mr.  Payne  was  probably  not  aware  that 
this  subject  had  already  engaged  the  attention  of  the  Council,  and 
that  he  had  overlooked  tire  fiatct  stated  iit  therepeft,  that  grantp- 
amounting  to  £221  10s.  had  already  been  made  for  this  purpose 
during  the  past  year.  He  had  no  doubt  that  the  Cottncil  would, 
if  applied  to,  very  readily  co-operate  with  the  Members  at 
Colchester. 

Mr.  MoRsoir  wished  it  to  be  understood,  that  this  was  a  case 
in  which  the  Council  would  consider  it  their  duty  to  come  forward 
in  aid  of  the  Country  Members.  It  was  not  the  business  of  the 
Council  to  found  provincial  schools ;  it  would  be  impossible  for 
them  at  a  distance  to  adopt  the  preliminary  measures.  But  when 
the  foundation  had  been  laid — ^when  the  work  had  been  brought 
to  a  certain  state  of  completion,  and  a  little  further  assistance  was 
required,  the  Council  would  gladly  contribute  whatever  might  be 
in  their  power*  la  promoting  education  in  the  provinces,  it  was 
not  generally  necessary  or  even  possible  to  establish  Schools  of 
Pharmacy,  to  give  courses  of  lectures.  This  could  only  be 
effected  in  large  and  populous  districts,  and  in  a  limited  number 
of  cases ;  but  other  means  might  be  resorted  to  for  instructing 
the  students,  and  he  thought  the  course  adopted  at  Colchester 
very  judicioas.  In  every  town  in  which  there  was  a  sufficient 
number  of  members  to  form  a  circulating  library,  great  benefit 
would  arise  from  this  proceedii^,  which  the  Council  would,  in 
all  casesy  be  glad  to  promote. 

Mr.  Herring  confirmed  what  had  been  stated  by  Mr.  Morson^ 
and  was  very  glad  to  see  an  increasing  disposition  to  promote 
education,  and  a  general  acquaintance  with  the  qualities  of 
drugs. 

Mr.  Bartlett  thought  much  credit  was  due  to  the  Members 
at  Colchester  for  what  they  had  done.  Infant-schools  were  the 
stepping-stones  to  colleges ;  and  the  provincial  associations  would 
prepare  pupils  for  the  London  school,  and  enable  them,  when 

Prosecuting  their  final  studies,  to  derive  additional  benefit.      He 
oped  that  the  Members  in  other  places  would  follow  the  example 
of  their  brethren  at  Colchester. 
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The  Chairmak  stated  that  the  next  business  consisted  in  the 
election  of  Council  and  Auditors  for  the  ensuing  year.  As  only 
five  new  names  had  been  proposed  on  the  Council,  which  sap- 
plied  the  vacancies  caused  by  resignations,  the  entire  list  con- 
sisted of  twenty-one  names,  the  number  to  be  elected;  con- 
sequently there  would  be  no  contest.  He  then  read  the  names^ 
of  the  candidates,  who  were  unanimously  elected. 

A  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Chairman  was  moved,  seconded,  and 
unanimo^ly  carried ;  which  having  been  acknowledged  by  the 
Ohairmani  he  dissolved  the  meeting. 


OBIOINAI^  AND  BZTBAOTBD  ABTIOIiBfl. 

ON  THE  SESQUIOXIDE  AND  PROTOCARBONATE  OF 

IRON. 

BY  MR.  RICHARD  FHILLIPSi  JUK. 


The  protocarbonate  of  iron  is,  I  believe,  principally  asecT 
for  the  preparation  of  the  saccharine  carbonate  of  iron,  a  for* 
mula  for  which  is  however  given  only  in  the  Edinbuigh  Phar- 
macopoeia. Dr.  Christison  states  in  his  Dispensatory ^  that  Dr. 
Clark  first  introduced  this  excellent  medicine,  and  that  Klauer, 
a  German  Chemist,  discovered  that  the  presence  of  the  sugar  pre- 
vented the  further  oxidation  of  the  iron,  its  action  in  this  respect 
being  analogous  in  the  syrup  of  the  iodide  of  iron. 

Tbe  directions  of  the  Edinburgh  College  are,  that  the  carbonate 
of  soda  and  protosulphate  of  iron  are  to  be  dissolved  separately 
in  cold  water,  the  solutions  mixed,  and  the  precipitate  to  be 
washed,  by  decantation,  with  cold  water ;  it  is  then  to  be  squeezed 
in  a  linen  cloth,  mixed  with  the  requisite  quantity  of  powdered 
sugar,  and  dried  at  a  temperature  of  about  120^. 

In  some  experiments  made  by  my  father  some  years  ago,  whicb 
I  have  repeated,  he  found  that  if  the  precipitated  protocarbonate 
was  washed  with  cold  water,  on  hot  water  being  added  to  the 
clear  lic^uor,  a  protocarbonate  was  again  precipitated,  and  that 
the  origmal  precipitate  contained  but  little  carbonic  acid ;  in  fact^ 
that  the  carbonic  acid  present  had  held  in  solution  the  protoxide 
of  iron  which  the  cold  water  had  washed  away.  The  hot  water 
to  a  certain  extent  by  expelling  part  of  the  carbonic  acid 
destroying  this  power,  the  precipitate  is  best  washed  with  it.  I 
have  also  found  that  less  oxidation  and  loss  of  the  protocarbonate 
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takes  place  if,  instead  of  its  being  squeezed  in  a  cloth  and  the 
sugar  then  added,  the  sugar  is  first  made  into  a  thick  syrup,  and 
evaporated  gently  with  the  washed  precipitate :  by  this  plan,  also, 
-a  more  complete  mixture  of  the  two  is  formed. 

For  the  preparation  of  the  sesquioxide  of  iron,  the  London 
College  order  that  a  protoxide  of  iron  be  formed  in  the  manner 
last  described,  which,  during  the  operations  of  washing  and  drying, 
loses  carbonic  acid  and  gains  oxygen.  Now,  although  if  this 
experiment  be  made  on  a  small  scale  this  effect  takes  f^ace,  still 
the  manufactured  article  often  contains  carbonic  acid  and  pro* 
toxide,  on  account  of  its  not  having  been  properly  exposed  to  the 
air  whilst  washing  and  drying.  It  has  been  proposed  to  substitute 
for  this  process  one  of  Professor  Faraday's,  namely,  that  of  fusing 
together  common  salt  and  protosulphate  of  iron.  I  have  found 
however,  that  in  order  to  make  a  perfect  decomposition,  it  is 
necessary  to  keep  the  mixture  at  a  great  heat  for  a  long  time,  and 
that  the  sesquioxide  of  iron  remaining  is  in  a  state  of  aggregation 
similar  to  that  in  which  it  exists  in  the  micaceous  iron  ore;  and 
not  being  easily  soluble  in  acids,  it  would  be  with  difficulty  acted 
upon  in  the  stomach. 

Neither  of  the  processes,  however,  furnish  us  with  a  means  of 
^procuring  hydrated  sesquioxide  of  iron,  and  in  this  state  it  is 
now  often  required  as  an  antidote  for  arsenic,  and  for  the  pre* 
j)aration  of  the  citrates  of  iron,  and  for  these  purposes  it  is  neces- 
.  sary  to  have  an  easily  soluble  sesquioxide.  As  in  the  case  of  the 
saccharine  carbonate  of  iron,  this  preparation  is  only  as  yet 
Introduced  into  the  Edinburgh  Pharmacopoeia.  It  is  there  ordered 
to  be  formed  with  sulphate  of  iron,  sulphuric  and  nitric  acids,  and 
liquid  ammonia.  Although  by  these  means  a  good  sesquioxide  is 
obtained,  the  method  is  tedious  and  expensive.  The  Philosophical 
Magazine  for  October  last  contains  a  paper  from  the  Journal  de 
Pharmacies  on  the  use  of  chlorate  of  potash  as  an  oxidizing  sub* 
stance ;  and  having  in  the  course  of  some  experiments  found  that 
It  most  easily  converted  protoxide  of  iron  into  sesquioxide,  it  oc- 
curred to  me  that,  on  account  of  the  number  of  atoms  of  oxygen 
it  contained,  it  would  furnish  an  easy  and  cheap  method  for  the 
preparation  of  the  hydrated  sesquioxide.  Twelve  atoms  or  1668 
parts  of  protosulphate  of  iron^  and  twelve  atoms  or  1728  parts 
of  crystallized  Carbonate  of  soda,  were  dissolved  separately  in 
1x)iling  water ;  the  solutions  were  mixed  whilst  warm,  and  the 
.  mixture  boiled ;  whilst  boiling,  one  atom  or  124  parts  of  chlorate 
of  potash  previously  dissolved,  were  added.  The  six  atoms  of 
oxygen  it  contained,  united  with  the  twelve  atoms  of  protoxide 
jprecipitated,  and  a  perfectly  pure  sesquioxide  of  iron  remained, 
which  I  found  when  washed  to  be  readily  soluble  in  acids. 
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When  dried  at^l2,  the  peroxide  appears  to  fonn  a  defiaite  hy- 
drate of  a  brownish'Orange  colour,  consisting  of  one  atom  or  nioe 
parts  of  water^  combtned  with  one  atom  or  forty  parts  of  per- 
oxide ;  my  experiinents  giving  eighteen  parts  of  water,  aoch 
t^culatton  18.4  in  100. 

Craig's  Court,  10 th  May, 
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HFOBCTAHUS  KIGZB. 

At  a  meeting  of  this  Society,  held  January  II th,  1844,  a  com- 
munication, by  Dr.  Houlton,  on  the  Hyoscyamus  niger  was  read. 

The  authcH'  commenced  by  alluding  to  the  difficulties  with 
which  the  study  of  Botany  is  surrounded,  and  the  numerous  errors 
contained  in  works  on  the  vegetable  Materia  Medica,  owing  to 
the  fact,  that  the  time,  labour,  and  expense  required  to  verify  the 
.descriptions  of  plants  by  personal  observation  are  more  than  one 
individual  can  give,  and  he  quotes  De  Candolle  to  show  the  sad 
state  of  descriptive  Botany.  That  celebrated  writer  says,  that 
.probably  not  one-lialf  of  the  known  species  of  plants  have  been 
idescribed  from  the  living  specimens;  that  hardly  a  quarter 
of  them  have  been  sufficiently  verified,  and  that  there  is  scarcely 
a  hundredth  part  about  which  one  might  not  reasonably  doubt 
whether  they  are  species  or  varieties.  In  this  remark  of  De  Can- . 
dolle  Dr.  Houlton  fully  joins ;  and  one  of  the  most  important 
.plants,  the  description  of  which  is  imperfect,  is  that  which  forms 
the  subject  of  his  essay,  yet  if  there  is  any  plant  in  the  Materia 
!Medica  of  this  country,  that  one  might  expect  to  be  well  described. 
It  is  surely  Hyoscyamus  niger.  It  is.  a  large  plant,  and  one  that 
is  by  no  means  rare ;  tons  of  it  are  every  year  brought  into  the 
London  market,  and  some  one  or  other  of  its  preparations  is  used 
Ijy  every  practitioner.  Dr.  Houlton  has,  however,  been  unable  to 
find  in  any  work  such  a  full  and  accurate  description  of  it,  as  k 
.requisite  for  practical  Pharmaceutical  purposes. 

The  discrepancies  of  those  authors,  who  in  their  works  have 
treated  of  hyoscyamus,  are  pointed  out  by  Dr.  Houlton,  more 
especially  with  reference  to  its  duration  —  some  writers  asserting 
.that  it  is  annual,  others  biennial,  and  again,  others  declaring  it  to 
be  both  annual  and  biennial,  while  another  writer  states,  that 
there  are  two  varieties,  one  annual,  the  other  biennial.    A  doubt 


respectia^  the  duration  of  an  important  medicinal  plant  is  a  matter 
of  no  small  conseqaence.  Some  of  the  authorities^  by  whom  it  it 
described  as  an  annual,  give  it  attributes  which  belong  to  the 
biennial  plant ;  for  instance,  it  is  said  that  the  roots  are  dug  up 
early  in  the  spring,  and  have  been  mistaken  for  parsnips.  These 
are  clearly  the  biennial  roots,  as  the  roots  of  annual  plants  would 
not  be  sufficiently  advanced  for  such  an  error  to  be  committed* 
whilst  the  biennial  roots  hare  considerable  resemblance  to  small 
parsnip-roots  in  the  winter  and  spring. 

In  describing  this  pUnt,  one  of  our  first-rate  authors  says, 
**  That  the  ovary  is  two-celled,  with  numerous  ovules  adhering  to 
the  dissepiment/'  Dr.  Houlton  has  frequently  examined  this  part 
of  the  plant,  and  could  never  find  any  such  adherence ;  he  has 
always  fbuiid  the  ovules  attached  to  the  placenta,  one  in  each 
cell»  and  quite  free  from  any  adherence  to  the  dissepiment. 
After  years  of  investigation,  and  constant  and  earnest  inquiry,  he 
has  further  come  to  the  oondusion,  respectmg  the  duration  of  the 
plant,  that  it  is  biennial  both  in  its  cultivated  and  wild  state. 

It  is  important  to  be  aware  that  it  is  a  biennial,  and  to  knov 
Ik>w  to  distinguish  between  the  first  and  the  second  year's  spe* 
cimens. 

The  first  year's  plant  has  no  stem ;  the  leaves  are  all  radical, 
each  having  a  footstalk  or  petiole ;  the  leaves  are  woolly,  but 
possess  but  little  of  that  odour  which  is  peculiar  to  the  matuie 
plaAt,  and  they  are  destitute  of  that  clamminess  which  is  obsen^ed 
in  those  of  the  plant  in  the  second  year  of  its  duration*  It  yields 
less  extract  than  the  others,  and  is  not  fit  for  medical  purposes. 
The  leaves  of  the  first  year  die  in  the  autumn ;  the  root  lives 
through  the  winter,  and  in  the  following  spring  sends  up  a  very 
curious  tuft  of  pointed  pale  green  woolly  leaves ;  they  seem  to 
rise  from  the  crown  of  the  root,  but  are,  in  fact,  attached  to  the 
young  stem,  which  rises  with  them ;  the  stem  grows  to  the  height, 
in  some  situations,  of  four  feet  or  more,  the  average  height  being 
about  from  two  to  three  feet;  the  stem,  when  fully  developed,  is 
well  furnished  with  large  long  leaves,  deeply  incised,  so  as  to  ap- 
pear pinnatifid ;  they  are  sessile,  and  nearly  embrace  the  steniy 
and  have  decurrent  lobes,  which  are  of  a  more  delicate  texture 
than  the  blade  of  the  leaf:  these  lobes  are  important  parts  to 
observe  in  examining  a  specimen.  The  leaves  are  very  clammy 
and  foetid,  having  an  odour  very  similar  to  that  of  the  leaves  oif 
the  black-currant  shrub ;  they  are  the  true  medicinal  leaves,  that 
part  of  the  plant  now  employed  in  medicine.  They  are  in  per« 
fection  when  the  plant  comes  into  flower,  which  is  late  in  the 
month  of  May,  or  early  in  June,  being  infiaenced  in  this  respect 
by  the  season ;  in  a  fine  mild  spring  it  will  flower  in  May,  in  a 
cold  spring  it  will  not  flower  until  June;  perhaps,  the  middle  of 
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Jane  may  be  generally  considered  as  the  period  at  which  they 
may  be  safely  collected  —  seldom  later ;-  and  they  should  be  ga- 
thered as  soon  as  possible  after  the  first  flowers  are  blown.  If  we 
wait  until  the  seeds  are  nearly  ripe  (as  we  may  without  infringe 
ing  upon  the  law  of  the  College  of  Physicians,  which  says,  the 
leaves  are  to  be  gathered  before  the  seeds  are  ripe),  a  considerable 
portion  will  be  lost,  for  the  best  leaves  will  be  dead. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  hyoscyamus  sold  in  London  as  the 
Hyoscyamus  niger ;  one  of  them  is  a  smaller  plant,  its  leaves  of 
a  paler  hue,  nearly  ovate,  and  with  few  incisions ;  nothing  of  the 
pinnatifid  character  about  them  ;  some  of  the  upper  leaves  are 
entire  and  ovate,  less  hairy  than  the  true ;  on  some  leaves  scarcely 
any  hairs  can  be  observed,  they  are  nearly  glabrous,  and  nearly 
all  petiolated ;  some  of  the  uppermost  are  sessile,  but  these  have 
no  decurrent  lobes,  and  the  leaves  are  neither  clammy  nor  foetid  ; 
they  have  a  faint  hyoscyamus  smell,  but  in  plain  terms,  they  do 
not  stink  ;  the  main  stem,  in  a  great  proportion  of  them,  divides 
into  three  branches  springing  from  a  common  centre,  and  eadi 
becoming  about  as  long  as  the  main  stem ;  the  reproductive  or- 
gans are  similar  in  all  essential  respects  to  those  of  the  true 
Hyoscyamus  niger.  It  is  an  annual  plant,  and  flowers  in  July; 
its  duration  and  time  of  flowering  are  the  same  as  some  of  our 
writers  of  the  present  day  put  down  for  Hyoscyamus  niger.  It 
•houid  not  be  employed  m  medicine. 

The  other  kind  is  also  an  annual  plant,  flowering  late  in  July 
and  August;  is  larger  and  handsomer  than  the  plant  just  men* 
tioned,  but  smaller  than  the  best  specimens  of  the  biennial  hyos* 
cyamus,  which  it  very  much  resembles  in  its  botanical  characters 
and  sensible  properties.  Dr.  Houlton  considers  it  to  be  a  variety 
of  Hyoscyamus  niger;  and  though  less  powerful  ihan  the  original 
species,  it  is,  nevertheless,  a  very  good  substitute^  if  employed  in 
a  larger  dose. 

Dr.  Houlton  next  proceeds  to  give  directions  for  the  manage* 
ment  of  the  plant  in  a  pharmaceutical  point  of  view,  for  a  proper 
plant  may  be  spoiled  by  improper  management.  The  metropolitan 
Pharmaceutist  should  procure  the  plant  entire,  as  it  is  brought  to 
market,  and  when  in  flower;  the  leaves  should  be  stripped  from 
the  plant  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  herb  is  received;  8lu>uld 
any  delay  be  unavoidable,  the  flowers  and  flower-buds  should  be 
removed,  for  if  they  are  allowed  to  remain,  such  is  the  vital  en- 
dowment of  these  parts,  so  strong  is  the  eflbrt  that  they  will  make 
to  fulfil  the  end  of  their  being,  that  they  will  make  a  great  de* 
mand  on  the  plant  itself,  and  the  leaves,  which  have  been  thus 
made  subservient  to  their  support,  will  become  pale  and  flaccid^ 
and  of  course  much  deteriorated.  The  fact  of  flowers  living  upon 
the  juices  of  a  plant  after  it  has  been  removed  firom  the  groundr 
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is  ctirioiHi  to  observe ;  the  plant  in  question  will  show  it  welf. 
The  plant,  when  it  cannot  be  immediately  attended  to,  should  not 
be  allowed  to  lie  in  heaps,  but  should  be  carefully  strewed  about 
Storck  complains  of  want  of  care  on  this  point  in  the  Pharmaciens 
of  his  day.  It  is  advisable  that  the  leaves  should  be  dried  by  the 
Pharmacien  without  the  aid  of  artificial  heat ;  it  is  not  of  muc|i 
importance  whether  they  are  dried  in  the  sun  or  in  the  shade. 
Dr,  Houlton  generally  exposes  them  to  a  current  of  dry  air ;  if 
the  weather  should  be  wet,  it  will  be  desirable  to  have  a  fire  in 
the  room  in  which  the  leaves  are  drying ;  some  lay  great  stress  ou 
the  drying  of  leaves  in  the  dark,  but  this  is  of  no  practical  im- 
portance ;  whilst  the  vitality  of  the  leaf  remains,  light  will  do  it 
no  harm,  but  when  it  is  qaitedead,  it  should  be  kept  in  the  dark. 
Living  leaves  require  the  influence  of  light  to  preserve  their  green 
colour,  for  they  do  not  part  with  their  oxygen  readily  in  the 
dark,  and  in  consequence  become  pale. 

The  officinal  preparations,  powder,  extract,  tincture,  and  fluid 
juiceSy  are  afterwards  noticed  by  the  author,  who  remarks  that, 
when  carefully  prepared,  they  are  all  good,  but  the  extract  is  the 
most  likely  to  vary  in  strength.  The  different  modes  of  preparing 
this  latter  are  also  slightly  touched  upon,  and  the  paper  con* 
<:ludes  with  a  notice  of  the  action  of  hyoscyamus  on  the  system. 
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DS8CEIFTI0N,  EDC7CATI0N,  AND  PBOFAOATION  OF  THS  INSBCT. 

BT  K.  SIMODNXT,  FHABHACXEN  OF  ALOIEBS. 

F  Fbance  pays  yearly  to  strangers  atribnteof  nine  or  ten  millions  [of  fhmcs) 
for  the  cochineal  whicli  she  uses.  Struck  with  this  important  consideration, 
M.  Simounet  wished  to  turn  to  profitable  account,  as  regards  the  national 
interest,  the  knowledge  which  a  year's  residence  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Valence,  in  Spain,  had  enabled  him  to  acquire,  with  reference  to  the  education 
and  propagation  of  the  cochineal.  He  thought  it  would  be  rendering  a 
great  service  to  France  if  this  valuable  insect  were  introduced  into  her 
African  possessions,  where  it  ought  to  thriye,  in  a  climate  quite  similar  to 
that  of  the  south  of  Spain.  In  defiance,  therefore,  of  the  seTerity  of  the 
Spanish  law,  which  awards  the  punishment  of  death  for  exporting  the 
cochineal  insect,  he  quitted  Valence,  provided  with  all  that  was  necessary 
for  the  execution  of  his  project. 

His  first  attempts  were  unsuccessfyil,  but  by  perseverance  he  succeeded 
In  overcoming  all  difllculties,  and  in  1840  he  obtained  500  grammes  of 
cochineal  of  the  best  quality. 

At  his  instigation,  several  agriculturists  of  Algiers  engaged  in  the  cultt- 
TBtlon  of  the  insect,  and  a  model  cochineal  plantation  (nopakrie)  was 
established  hi  the  experimental  garden  at  Algiers,  through  the  exertions  of 
H.  Hardy,  its  director. 

The  government  seemed  to  take  an  interest  in  these  praiseworthy 
-attempts,  and,  thanks  to  the  seal  and  enlightened  devotion  of  M.  Simoanet, 


the  poisihUiij  of  natuzaUziog  the  ooctiineal  in  Algten^  is  no  i 
problem. 

We  have  extracted  the  following  details  from  a  commmucation  recdTed 
JDram  M.  Shnoiinet,  in  wfakdi  be  has  casefhlly  described  the  phTsical  diaiae- 
teta  of  the  male  and  fismale  cochineal,  and  pointed  out  the  course  to  be 
pursued  in  their  education  and  propagation.  We  gladij  aToil  ourselyes  d 
thecorions  facts  thus  commumcated,  and  which  are  entitled  to  the  greater 
eonfldence^  as  Hiey  are  mosUj  the  result  of  his  own  immediate  obserration. 

DBacBnnoM  or  tbm  cochxkbau 

1.  Phfdctd  Character  ^  Me  Mah  /iifecfc— The  male  cochineal 
entirelj  from  the  female.  It  is  a  dipterous  insect,  having  two  trao 
wings  ;  six  feet,  each  terminated  by  a  small  yery  sharp  daw ;  two  i 
composed  of  nine  articulations,  covered  with  a  silky  down,  and  six  blad: 
«Bd  immoyeaMe  eyes.  Its  red  body  is  covered  with  a  white  dust,  Hb 
abdomen  is  terminated  by  two  white  silky  haka.  The  length  finm  tke 
head  to  the  extremity  of  the  abdomen,  is  one  millemetre,  the  size  if  that  of 
an  oblong  louse. 

llie  period  of  maturity  of  Ibe  male  cochineal  is  not  the  same  as  that  (ff 
the  female.  like  the  latter,  he  fixes  himself  on  the  cactus,  but  his  body  ia 
not  equally  devekqped.  Instead  of  enlaiging,  he  beoomes  covered  with 
down,  at  the  expense  of  which  down,  after  the  lapse  of  a  month  and  a  haU^ 
a  cocoon  is  formed.  The  two  hairs  which  issue  from  his  posterior  extremi^, 
«erve  to  keep  the  cocoon  always  open.  At  the  fecundalSng  period,  a  month 
and  a  half  after  his  biith,  he  issues  backwards  fh>m  his  envelope,  and  jQiCB 
teni  one  Semale  to  another ;  afterwards  he  dies  and  disappears. 

2.  Physical  Characters  of  the  FemaU  Ck)chmeaL--^T)a^  female  coehined 
presents  the  aspect  of  an  elliptical  pea.  Its  body  is  composed  of  an  indeter- 
minate number  of  rings,  giving  it  the  appearance  of  a  cuxled-up  annilede. 
Its  colour  is  blackish. 

The  body  18  covered  with  a  white  pulvendent  down,  which,  being  imper- 
meable by  water,  serves  as  a  defence  against  the  inclemency  of  the  seasons. 
.The  ftet  are  six  in  aumbar,  having  two  articnJatioDS,  and  each  terminated 
by  a  pointed  daw. 

There  are  two  cylindrical  antenne,  composed  of  three  articulations,  of 
which  the  last  is  rather  the  longest 

Between  the  two  upper  feet  are  situated  the  organs  of  nutrition.  These 
iffgans  are  composed  of  a  small  gland,  and  a  canal  of  the  diameter  of  a 
hilr,  and  of  a  i^  colour,  showing  that  the  plant  on  which  it  feeds  is  intro- 
duced into  the  cellular  system. 

Some  naturalists  have  stated  that  the  cochineal  is  bom  after  the  death  of 
the  mother,  that  the  body  of  the  latter  s^ves  as  an  envdope  for  a  multitude 
of  ^;gs,  which  after  her  death  begin  to  hatch.  The  fact  is  quite  otherwise. 
The  cochineal  is  really  viviperous,  and  survives  the  production  of  its 
little  family.  The  number  brought  forth  according  to  my  observaUons^  is 
not  632.777.  as  stated  by  a  Spanish  author,  but  about  300. 

The  female  cochineal  is  that  to  which  we  shall  direct  espedal  attention 
here,  as  she  alone  forms  the  artide  of  commerce,  and  the  substance  so  much 
prized  for  its  colouring  properties.  It  is  from  the  female  insect  that  carmine 
and  the  different  lakes  are  prepared.  She  certunly  affords  one  of  the  most 
Taluable  colours  employed  in  the  art  of  dyeing.  On  this  account,  the  inaect 
merits  a  greater  degree  of  attention  than  has  hitherto  been  devoted  to  it. 

£DI7CATION  AKD  PBOPAaATION  OF  THE  COCHZNSAL. 

1.  Choice  of  the  Otcfi^ .— The  cochineal  does  not  thrive  well,  exoeptlmr 
en  the  cactus  codnniUlfent,  and  there  are  several  reasons  for  this. 
Jia  the  flait  piaceb  Ibe  hairy  sosfece  of  this  plaat  fiMsilitates  the  ] 
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natioofl  of  the  young  inflects.  If  there  thonld  hieppen  to  be  imch  urmcl,  nol; 
OKly  do  the  feet  of  the  insect  catch  in  these  small  havs,  but  the  two  suifaoet 
adhere  at  a  number  of  points,  and  its  position  is  thus  retained.  It  has  been 
pEOTcd  that  the  cacti  of  AfHoa  may  be  employed  for  the  propagation  of 
'Oochineal,  but  less  advantageondy  than  the  otlier,  as  the  least  wind  dislodgw 
the  insect  Moreorer,  the  cactus  cochimiiifeia  produoes  a  fin&it  which  has 
always  a  porple  colour,  and  according  to  F^Uetier's  analysis,  this  plant 
contains  the  oolooring  matter  of  carmine,  and  of  the  insect  wliich  afifoidft 
this  valnaUe  product 

S.  ArrangemefUB  of  a  Nupedery,  or  Caetiu  Pkmtatkm, — In  establishing  A 
nopalety,  it  is  desinUe  to  sdect  a  plot  of  ground  sheltered  as  mnch  as 
posaihlefrom  the  north  winds ;  the  ground  idiould  belaid  out  in  furrows,  and 
well  freed  from  weeds. 

Slips  of  the  caetas  haying  been  procured,  fiiey  should  be  eqMMed  to  tte 
Mr  for  a  few  days,  so  that  the  part  at  which  they  have  been  cut  may  beooBV 
dry.    The  season  best  adapted  for  making  the  plantfttlon  is  summer. 

The  slips  should  be  planted  in  rows,  at  a  distance  of  thirty-nine  inches 
from  each  other,  the  rows  should  be  two  yards  apart  for  couTenienoe  !■ 
collecting  the  cochiDeal.  The  plants  should  be  watered  erery  fiCteen  days 
in  summer.  The  ground  should  be  turned  up  once  a  year  with  the  mattock 
or  plough.  The  fruit  of  the  plants  should  be  taken  off  as  it  appears,  so  that 
the  plants  themselres  may  retain  the  properties,  of  which  they  would 
otherwise  be  exhausted  by  the  fruit  The  plants  should  not  be  allowed  to 
grow  to  more  than  about  sixty  inches  in  height,  the  brandies  being  spread 
out  in  the  form  of  a  fan. 

The  plants  having  attained  the  proper  growth,  may  now  l)e  employed 
for  the  propagation  of  the  cochineal. 

3.  Method  of  placing  the  Cochineal  on  the  Cactus, — ^In  Spain  they  prepare 
tbr  this  purpose,  small  cylindrical  cases  about  two  inches  long,  and  two-tMrds 
Of  an  inch  in  diameter,  open  at  one  end.  A  palm  leaf  is  used  for  makings 
these  cases,  the  net-work  of  the  leaf  allowiug  a  sufficient  opening  for  tho 
Insect  to  pass  through,  l^ese  cases  are  intended  to  contain  a  dozen  of  the 
female  insects,  fifty  such  cases  are  attached  to  a  cactus  by  means  of  smaH 
thorns  obtained  from  the  cactus  ferox.  Metallic  points  for  fixing  them  mart» 
be  avoided,  as  the  wounds  occasioned  by  them  would  ixgure  the  plants. 

The  period  at  which  the  cochineal  is  about  to  produce  its  young,  is  known 
firom  the  appearance  of  a  small  drc^  of  a  coloured  substance  at  the  posterior 
part  of  the  insect.    This  is  also  the  period  for  the  collection  of  the  insect 

4.  Method  of  coUecting  the  CocAznai/.— In  the  first  place,  by  means  of  a 
knife  made  of  a  reed,  the  insects  intended  for  reproduction  must  be  carefUDy 
detached  and  placed  in  the  small  cases  already  described,  ready  to  be  fixed 
on  the  plants  aiter  they  have  been  properly  washed  and  brushed.  This  first 
operation  being  concluded,  cloths  are  to  be  spread  on  the  ground  under  the 
plants,  and  with  a  brush  made  from  the  palm,  all  the  insects  which  remaia 
are  brushed  off ;  this  constitutes  the  available  product  Three  gatherings 
may  be  made  in  the  year  ;  in  May,  July,  and  October.  After  each  collection* 
it  is  very  important  to  clean  the  plants  with  brushes,  and  even  to  wash  them, 
so  as  to  remove  all  the  white  matter  deposited  by  the  previous  crop  of 
cochineal  With  carefhl  attention  to  these  directions,  the  plants  may  be 
made  to  serve  for  the  propagation  of  the  insect  for  five  or  six  years. 

5.  Method  of  killing  the  Cochineal — Several  methods  have  been  adopted 
for  killing  the  insect.  In  Spain,  bofling  water  is  used  ;  mere  exposure  to  the 
ina  has  been  recommended,  also  the  placing  the  insects  on  plates  in  an  oven« 
But  all  these  methods  are  imperfect,  as  they  sensibly  alter  the  quality  of  the 
<ooloaring  matter. 

I  recommend  the  fcJlowing  method,  as  being  under  all  circumstances  the 
best  and  most  convenient :  it  consists  in  exposing  the  insects  to  Iheheat  of » 
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irater-bath,  and  drying  them  at  a  high  temperature  without  exposure  to 
light,  llie  quality  of  the  cochineal  obtained  in  this  way  was  equal  to  that 
most  esteemed  in  commerce. 

Enemies  to  the  Cochine€U.^The  enemies  to  the  cochineal  are,  first,  a  small 
cnul  which  fixes  itself  on  the  cactus,  and  which  is  easiiy  remoTed,  on  ex&» 
mining  the  plants  erery  eight  days.  Another  of  these  enemies  is  llie  cooe»- 
eieUe  (lady-cow),  called  by  tiie  Spaniards  pintiBoe.  This  insect  ^^oduces  great 
varages.  The  means  for  effecting  its  destruction  occasions  the  gr^teat 
amount  of  trouble  connected  with  a  nopakry.  The  eggs  which  produce  the 
laryse  of  this  insect  (and  it  is  in  the  state  of  larva  that  it  is  so  destmctlTe 
to  the  cochineal),  are  generally  found  at  the  base  of  the  cactus. 

There  is  another  insect,  which  I  have  only  obsenred  in  Africa,  and  whicb 
requires  to  be  especially  guarded  against,  it  is  thidforhieina.  These  get  into 
"the  little  cases  in  which  the  female  cochineal,  in^ded  to  stock  the  plants, 
are  placed,  and  they  deyour  the  cochineal.  This  eyil  may  be  obviated,  ht 
dosing  the  openings  to  the  cases  with  muslin,  after  introducing  the  oochineal. 

It  -iiiSL  be  evident  firom  the  foregoing,  that  the  well-being  of  a  wjpderw 
vill  depend  upon  the  exercise  of  much  attention  and  vigUanoe.--Jb«nia/  Jk 
Pharmacie. 


ALEXAZmBIAN  SENHA. 

Ignatius  Faulbu^,  a  young  Bohemian,  who  has  been  travelling  in  the 
Interior  of  Africa,  on  mercantile  pursuits,  has  lately  published  a  veiv  inte- 
reating  account  of  parts  of  the  BeUed'Sondaany  with  which  we  were  hitherto 
only  traditionally  acquainted.  In  his  work,  entitled  BeechreSning  von  Kot^ 
dqfan,  he  mentions,  among  mamr  products  of  the  countiy,  several  ciphar' 
jnaceutuxd  interest ;  but  his  information  is  at  times  at  variance  witn  the 
generally  adopted  opinion,  and  may,  therefore,  be  worthy  of  the  attention  of 
the  Pharmaceutists. 

Concerning  Sertna  Leaves,  he  says,  **  They  are  found  in  abundance  in  many 
parts  of  Kordofan ;  but  the  government  makes  no  use  of  them,  and  others  axe 
jprevented  from  turning  them  to  advantage  by  the  existing  monopoly.  Tbey 
axe  equal  in  quality  to  those  of  Dongotoj  which  the  administration  thenoe 
imports,  and  sells  under  the  denomination  of  AJexandrian  or  Egyptian  eenuu 
Ifot  the  fiftieth  part  of  these  leaves,  however,  are  natives  of  Bgypt ;  for  thej 
are  first  met  with  at  Aaeuaai,  and  are  erroneously  termed  Egyptian  feaoetr 
their  true  native  country  is  the  province  of  Von^oia*  The  government  drawa 
Its  entire  supply  from  that  province.  The  inhabitants  of  the  deserts  in  thoae 
parts  collect  the  leaves,  and  receive  firom  200  to  400  piaetree,  for  the  camel- 
load  of  3  cantarij  at  44  oockckahs,  according  to  the  state  of  the  marked 
delivered  in  New  Dongola. 

As  the  government  would  have  to  pay  an  addition  of  60  or  80  piastres  on 
the  freight  of  each  camel-load  they  might  draw  from  Kordofan^  they  na- 
turally do  not  obtain  any  senna  from  that  province,  and  the  leaves  are  left  to 
tot  unused.** — Ignatius  PaUme*s  TYavels  in  Kordofaoy  chap.  xv. 


GUM  ABABIC. 

Paiuie  mentions  Gum  Arabic  as  one  of  the  products  of  Kordofan^  and 
4says,  "  The  gum  tree  (Mimosa  nUoticoy  as  it  is  termed  in  books)  merits  a  dif- 
ferent name  in  Kordofan,  for  the  shape  of  the  tree,  the  form  of  its  leaves,  and 
even  its  spines,  differ  from  those  of  the  Mimosa  nilotica,  which  yields,  how- 
ever, ofily  ordina]^  gum,  whereas  that  obtained  in  Kordofan  is  of  the  finest 
.^ality ;  so  that  it  is  erroneously  termed  Oum  ArabicJ^'^PaUme's  TraveU  m 
tMrdofan,  chap,  xiii,  p.  138. 
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PTBOQALLIC  ACID  AS  A  HAIR-DYB. 

WntfMEB  states  that  pyrogallic  acid  stains  the  hair  brown.  It  may  be 
obtained  by  a  process  similar  to  that  for  making  succinic  add.  Coarsely 
powdered  nutgalls  are  to  be  subjected  to  dry  distiUation  at  a  moderate  heat^ 
by  which  a  part  of  the  product  is  obtained  as  a  sublimate,  and  the  re•^ 
mainder  passes  over  in  Uie  fluid  form.  The  sublimate  contained  in  the 
tluraat  01  the  retort,  as  well  as  that  in  the  receiver,  is  to  be  dissolred,  by 
means  of  a  gentle  heat,  in  a  sufQlcient  quantity  of  distilled  water,  and  mixed 
with  the  distilled  acid.  Tlie  empyreumatic  oil  is  to  be,  for  the  most  part^ 
remoyed  by  a  separatory.  Shake  the  watery  solutions  of  the  pyrogallic. 
acid  with  animal  charooal,  to  lessen  its  disagreeable  odour.  Concentrate 
the  filtered  liquor  by  eraporation,  at  a  gentle  heat,  and  add  some  spirit  aC 
wine.  Any  unpleasant  smell  which  the  solution  may  now  have,  may  be 
masked  by  a  few  drops  of  some  agreeable  volatile  oiL 

Gray  hair  gradually  acquues,  by  the  use  of  this  tincture,  a  beautifhl 
Uond,  and  ultimately  a  dark  bro¥m  tint,  which  is  not  injured  by  sweat  or 
moisture.  It  must  be  cautiously  applied,  as  the  stains  produced  by  it  on  the 
hands,  &c.,  are  difficult  to  remore. 

I^Togallic  acid  rapidly  absorbs  oxygen  from  the  air,  and  is  conrerted  into 
a  divk  brown  colouring  matter  (humin),  which  is  insoluble  in  water  and 
alcohol — Buchner^s  B^pertorium,    Bd.  xxxiii.  heft  1. 


TAFFETA  BT  CHARTA  VBSICATORIA  ADH-ffiSIVA. 

At  the  third  meeting  of  the  Scandinarian  Katuralists,  at  Stockholm,  Mr. 
Assessor  Pripp  communicated  the  following  formula  for  a  cheap  blistering 
taffeta,  which  adheres  well  to  the  skin. 

Take  four  parts  of  common  frankincense  (retina  abietis,  or  titiui)^  dissolve^ 
by  a  gentle  heat,  in  six  parts  of  oil  of  turpentine,  and  then  digest  therewith, 
three  parts  of  powdered  cantharides.  After  expressing  and  straining  the 
cantharides  balsam  from  the  residue,  spread  it  on  the  strained  taS^ta^ 
which  has  been  previously  prepared  on  the  opposite  side  with  isinglass  gela- 
tine, to  prevent  the  transudation  of  the  balsam. 

In  the  same  way  may  be  prepared  a  blistering  paper,  which  is  cheaper 
than  the  blistering  taffeta.— JBucAn«r'«  iSg^ertorticm.  2^-Biche.  Bd.  xxziil* 
heft  2.  

TINCTURA  VANILLJB  FOBTIOB. 

Vamilla,  cut  into  small  pieces  1  ounce.    Digest  first  with 

Bectifled  Spirit 6  ounces,  and  after  wards  with 

Highly  Rectified  Spirit  6  ounces. 

Mix  the  tincturea. 
Experience  has  proved  that  vanilla  cannot  be  exhausted  by  one  digestion* 


ON  THE  SUPPOSED  PRESENCE  OP  PRTJSSIC  ACID  IN  THE 
SPIRIT  OF  NITRIC  ETHER. 

A  coBBSSPONDSiiT  of  Buckmr^s  JRqfertoriumt  in  criticising  Mr.  Bastick'ft 
paper,,  published  at  p.  278  of  the  present  volume  of  the  Pharmaceuiieal 
Journal  observes  that,  though  nitric  ether  is  made  with  hyponitrous  acid» 
developed  by  the  action  <^  starch  on  nitric  acid,  he  was  not  aware  that  the 
roirit  of  nitric  ether  was  prepared  in  Germany  by  a  similar  process.  Hft 
then  goes  on  to  suggest  that  the  white  precipitate  obtained  bv  adding  ni* 
trate  of  silver  to  the  spirit  of  nitric  ether,  and  which  Mr.  Bastick  states  to  b& 
cyanide  of  silver,  may  have  been  chloride  of  silver,  and  that  its  focmatioo 
may  depend  on  tiie  employment  of  nitric  add,  containing  chlorine,  in  the 
manufiBbctnre  of  the  spint  of  nitric  ether.— BugAmt's  JBqp^tarnm,  2^*  Bidieu 
Bd.  zxxiv.  heft.  1. 


MM 

ITPOK  THE  ORnmAKT  DISEASES  ASD  MODE' OF 
PBESEEVING  LEECHES. 

BT  J.  V.  BABBB. 

The  great  mortality  which  has  prevaaed  among  Ieechefl,especianjr  dariag 
the  last  few  years,  is  ascribed  by  the  author  to  an  incautious  mode  of  coOect- 
fDg  them — to  a  long  and  improper  transport — to  a  faulty  method  of  keeping 
^--and  to  carelessness  in  rearing.  The  diseases  of  leeches,  arising  from  these 
causes,  are  of  a  contagious  nature,  and  may  in  a  few  days  determine  a  coa- 
fiiderable  mortidity  in  their  numbers.  The  following  hare  been  obserred  hj 
the  author  ; — 1st  The  knotty  disease  ^knutsjukan).  The  animal  has  poste- 
xiorly  a  peculiar  appearance,  and  seems  in  several  places  as  if  constricted  by 
a  fine  thread.  Within  the  body,  particularly  towards  the  back  part,  small 
indurations  of  coagulated  blood  are  met  with,  which  are'moyeable,  and  of  the 
bigness  of  a  grain  of  mustard.  The  constricted  parts  are  uniformly  crippled^ 
whUc  the  other  portions  remain  sound.  The  leech  may  continue  to  Hyc  ia 
1^  state  one  or  two  days.  On  close  examination  the  integument  ia  found 
corrugated  from  before  backwards,  cTentually  forming  a  fine  cord,  whereby 
the  leech  is  constricted.  When,  at  the  commencement,  the  leech  is  fine- 
qoently  supplied  with  soft  water,  in  which  some  sugar  is  dissolred,  it  may 
be  presenred  a  longer  period.  The  disease  is  common  at  the  time  of  pairing; 
that  is,  from  April  to  June,  but,  likewise,  at  other  times  from  inattention,  &e, 
— ^2d.  The  tinged  or  yedlow  disease  (rUttdkrgdl^ukaji).  In  this  affection  there 
is  an  eqjoable  swelling  of  both  head  and  tail,  the  Tirile  member  is  at  the  same 
time  protruded  from  the  anua,  the  whole  body  swells,  and  the  blood  becomes 
corrupted.  CouTuIsions  at  length  set  in,  followed  by  death.  This  is  the  most 
dangerous  disease,  and  proyes  fatal  within  a  few  hours.  It  is  induced  by 
ammoniacal  vapour,  but  sometimes  from  other  causes.  Ammonia  ia  a  most 
deadly  poison  to  leeches ;  hence  its  exhalations  are  a  frequent  source  of  death 
in  chemists'  shops.  This  cKsease  is  incurable  when  the  tail-end  of  the  ani- 
mal ia  the  first  to  swell  Here  it  is  proper  to  puncture  the  swelling  with  a 
needle,  then  squeeze  out  the  tainted  blood,  and  place  the  annelid  in  tepid 
water.  Washing  it  in  water  also,  to  which  ^th  of  vinegar  has  been  added,  oc 
i;i tepid  milkyis  advantageous. — 3d.The  buccal  disease  (muuamiBnad),  Leeches 
axe  firequently  injured  when  gathered,  in  consequence  of  being  roughly  ton 
awayffom  the  spots  where  they  have  been  sucking.  The  result  is  the 
formation  of  a  swelling  after  a  while  in  the  mouth,  and  the  animal  dies  from 
the  head  to  the  taiL  This  also  takes  place  when  the  leeches  shortly  befoie 
deportation  have  swallowed  a  quantity  of  blood.  When  such  leeches  are 
huddled  together  with  healthy  ones^  the  latter  get  diseased,  probably  in  con- 
sequence  cv  the  poOution  of  the  water  so  occasioned.— 4th.  The  BMieous  dis- 
ease (slemcjukan).  The  leeches  have  a  miserable  look,  are  covered  with  a 
whitish  slime,  giving  the  water  the  appearance  of  a  linseed  deeeetioa ;  they 
an  doll^  and  die  uBiudly  in  about  three  days  fhHB  behind  forwards.  He  be- 
lieves this  disease  to  proceed  from  hje^ranee  to  laying  their  eggs  during 
transport.  He  haa  noticed  it  from  the  end  &£  June  till  Auguat  Poasiblyy 
abo,  interrupted  cutaneo6a  exfaalatioB  may  be  a  eause. 

With  regard  to  the  preservation  of  leeches,  the  author  recommends,  afttf 
removing  the  dead  or  ffiseased  ones,  to  ^ace  the  others,  to  the  number  of 
ftom  thurty  to  fifty,  in  a  glass  vessd,  capable  of  holding  a  pint,  filled  two- 
thirds  with  rivet  or  ram-water,  slowly  ponied  in  along  the  ^de  of  the  veami. 
The  water  shovM  have  a  tempenvture  suitable  to  the  sesaeii  of  the  year.  Tbm 
fessel  oaght  tobe  dosed  with  a  piece  of  dean  linen,  not  washed  with  toap^ 
and  aet*iA  a  ceol,  shady,  and  wdl-aired  sitoa^ion.  Tke  water  shoald  be 
diaaged  in  wmter  every  three  ihiys^  and  in  soraner  eveiy  ether  day,  taking 
care  each  thne  to  pick  out  any  that  are  dead  or  diseased.  'By  folkrwii^  the 
alMivepkm,  the  author  statea,  that  in  the  year  184d,  out  of  1460  leepfaes  he 
logt  My  mgMem.^Pm$A9  LSkore  Sse»kapeU  Bamilmffat.  FOrwiaBgrndeL 
Tredje  Bdjtel.    Hdnnsfors.    1842. 


TSSrOBLQtLSi  OS  THB  APCyTHECABIBS  OF  "BSXJGtESL 

BT  DE  BCETEB. 

Thb  flnt  tnoes  of  s  phannaceiiUcal  oorpoTate  body  la  Bruges  are  daied 
as  fiir  back  as  the  year  1297.    ThiBCorponatioa  poflseaaed»  at  the  coiiuneDce« 
meat  of  the  fourteenth  ceBtory,  a  spacioiis  hall  for  its  affairs,  a  seal,  statutes* 
and  a  chapel.    In  1515»  the  chapel  of  St.  Amand  became  its  property,  hero 
divine  service  was  daily  performiBd,  new  members  were  admitted  and  sworn 
in.   Besides  other  wares,  they  liad  the  exclusive  sale  of  medicines  *,  membera 
of  distinguished  families  bekuaged  to  them,  held  the  olBces  of  magistrates. 
and  other  situations  of  dignity.    The  corporation  being  possessed  of  great 
riches  and  privilege^  presented  to  the  town  at  different  times  large  sums  £qc 
patriotic  purposes ;  in  1790,  they  provided  cannon  for  the  defence  of  tha 
town ;  in  1796»  8733  pounds  of  medicaments  for  the  militaiT^  hospitals. 
The  last  purv^or  was  Charles  Byelandt,  an  apothecary,  who,  in  1795,  waft 
chief  magistrate.  The  first  apothecary's  shop  ImowninLondoUy  was  in  1345» 
the  first  in  Numberg  in  1404>  and  the  first  in  France  in  1336.    Bruges,  oa 
the  other  buid,  had  its  apothecaries  from  the  beginning  of  the  fourte^th 
century.    The  eaxUeat  law  relative  to  their  inspection  is  dated  in  1497.    la 
Older  to  limit  their  numbers,  an  act  was  passed  in  1582  that  no  person 
should  <^pen  an  apothecaiy's  shop  who  had  not  previously  studied  pharmacy 
during  three  years,  and  adduced  theoretical  and  practical  demonstrations  oT 
bis  knowledge  and  capabilities,  together  with  the  oath  of  the  body  corporate. 
In  lS8Sv  a  further  act  was  enaet^  touching  the  sale  of  arsenic.    In  1683, 
onffimg  to  acou^itU  of  the  apoAeearieSj  medical  p/actitumera  were  forbiddeiL 
wdf-diitpemaukg  under  a  koawf  penalty.    Only  during  the  first  three  days  of  tba 
annual  fur  were  charlatans  and  tooth-dniwers  tolerated  in  the  town,    Ll 
1697,  on  account  of  the  previous  arbitrary  prices,  a  medicinal  tax  was 
ordained.    In  1760,  Maria  Theresa  decreed  the  appointment  of  a  mftdiral 
body  consisting  of  two  physicians,  two  surgeons,  and  two  apothecaries 
(Chemists)  to  control  all  medico-legal  affairs.    This  was  annulled  at  tha 
end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  replaced  by  a  medical  jury,  which  in  ita 
torn  gave  way  at  the  union  of  Belgium  with  HoQand,  to  the  provincial 
medicinal  ooDunission*  which  now  superintends  all  the  different  branches^ 
In  obedience  to  an  imperial  edict  in  1807,  a  pharmaoeutical  course  was 
established  in  the  civil  hospital,  comprising  chemistry,  pharmacy,  natural 
history,  and  botany,  which  in  1814  merged  into  the  newly -organised  school 
for  surgery,  midwifery,  and  phanaacy.^O/>pc»A«ioi's  Zeiitchrtft,  1843,  p.  140« 


BEMABES  ON  T.  OELLACHEB'S  PAITEB  OS  GUANO. 

BT  PB.  BDCHHXB) 
BiUor  •f  the  Beperterlum  of  PhaamuuUm 

The  recent  analysis  of  guano  by  OeUaeher  is,  in  many  pcHuis,  of  interest, 
as  it  not  only  completes  and  substantiates  the  analyses  of  the  same  substance 
published  by  other  Chemists^  but  explains  the  cause  of  the  remarkable  dif- 
&rence  in  the  results  obtained  by  tliem.  The  result  of  the  analysis  of  the 
white  grains  of  guano  is  quite  new  and  of  great  interest.  They  consist 
chiefly  of  oxalate  and  urate  of  ammonia,  and  contaki  only  9 — 10  per  cent,  of 
phosphates ;  whereas  the  brown  guano  examined  by  Odlacher,  yielded 
more  than  48  per  omt.  of  phosphate  of  lime,  phosphate  of  ammonia  ajid 
magnesia,  and  phosphate  of  ammonia.  The  specimen  of  guano  analyzed  by 
Bertels  and  Voelckel  contained  only  23-26  per  cent,  of  these  phosphates. 
At  all  events,  this  analysis  may,  from  the  caution  and  accuracy  with  which 
it  was  conducted,  be  regarded  as  a  ehef-d^anivre  of  chemical  examination  of  an 
agricultural  subject,  and  forms  a  veiy  important  additioa  to  the  scientlBa 
experiments  in  Horticulture  and  Agriculture, 
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Theve  can  be  no  donbt  that  the  guano  which  has  accnmnlated  dtlring  many 
oenturiee  on  the  Bmall  isLands  about  the  coast  of  Peru,  between  13^  and  21* 
of  southern  hititude,  in  great  quantity,  consists  of  the  excrements  of  yarioos 
marine  birds  (connorants,  flamingos,  cranes,  gulls,  &c.),  which  frequent 
that  coast  in  enormous  swarms,  and  were  protected  by  the  ancient  Peruvians, 
00  tiiat  it  was  a  capital  offence  to  yisit  these  islands  during  the  bfeeding-time 
of  the  birds,  to  drive  them  away,  or  to  destroy  them. 

Of  the  derivation  of  the  word  guano  from  kuanu,  which  in  the  Inka 
language  means  dung,  we  have  spoken  on  a  former  occasion,  in  our  Bepert^ 
Band  Izzix  page  293.    Since  the  Bn^^h  have  brought  whole  ship-loads 
of  this  Peruvian  bird-manure  to  Europe,  and  made  many  agricultural 
experiments  with  surprisingly  suooessM  results,  we  have  occupied  oursdFea 
in  Germany  with  shnilar  experiments.    Very  interesting  reports  of  the 
experiments  performed  in  the  botanic  garden  at  Munich  by  the  Profesaort 
I^.  Y.  Martius  and  Dr.  Zuccarini,  were  published  in  the  Central  Bhtt  of 
Ae  A^cukural  Auociaikm  qf  Bavaria^  1843,  page  246—256,  and  page  491, 
422.    As  this  publication  is  not  at  the  command  of  aU  our  readers,  we  may 
be  permitted  to  extract  a  Ibw  remarks  :  **  Guano  surpasses  as  a  manure 
every  other  kind  of  dung  used  in  the  field  or  garden,  owing  to  the  veiy 
great  amount  of  ammonia  and  uric  acid,  and  of  nitrogenous  substances  in 
general,  which  it  contains,  as  also  to  its  considerable  quantilr  of  phosphates, 
and  small  amount  of  water.    An  estimate  of  its  extraordinary  power  of 
manuring  may  be  formed  from  the  following  observations  :— it  is  a  wdl- 
known  fact,  that  a  field  of  Indian  com  or  potatoes  on  the  coast  of  Fern 
which,  dressed  with  a  common  manure,  yields  a  crop  eighteen  times  the 
quantity  sown,  gives  a  thir^-five  or  forty-five  fold  crop  when  manured  with 
guano.    The  crops  on  meadow  land  are  multiplied  in  about  the  same  ratk> 
when  manured  with  guano ;  Lyle  obtained  from  2  square  feet  of  grass  land 
manured  in  the  common  way,  only  ^Ib  of  grass,  but  711b  after  manuring 
with  guano.    Mr.  Flintelmann  calculated  (in  the  BerUn  Journal  ofHortkul- 
ture,  1843,  Ko.  2)  ISOifc  of  guano  to  be  equal  in  power  to  144  cwt  of  good 
manure,  and  that  15  of  guano  suffices  to  manure  a  square  foot  of  arable  land. 
In  Germany,  guano  will  only  be  of  interest  in  an  hortionltural  point  of 
view,  considering  the  expense  of  this  article,  the  price  of  which  in  Pern  is 
between  3  and  5  florins  (=s6s.— 10f.)for  1  fanega  (ss238lb.  French  wei^). 
In  Hamburg,  1  cwt.  of  guano  >  sold  for  4  to  5  rix-doUars  (ss  12«;--I5s.) 
if  1  tolO  cwt  or  more  be  purchased.    25lb  (sajcwt.)  purchased  in  Hamborg 
Ibr  the  botanic  garden  at  Munich  cost  4{  florins  (r=^fh 

According  to  a  report  by  Otto,  in  the  Gardener*^  uhronide^  1842,  guaao 
acted  very  fiivourably  on  camelias,  pelargoniums,  pines, cucumbers,  &c.  In  the 
botanic  garden  at  Munich,  the  experiments  have  been  confined  to  flowers  in  pot ; 
and  the  experimenters  were  convinced  that  plants  watered  with  an  aqueona 
solution  of  guano,  giew  very  luxuriantly  and  quicklv;  ti^e  shoots  were  don- 
gated,  and  the  leaves  attained  double  the  length  and  breadth  of  those  of  the 
same  species  watered  with  pure  water ;  the  leaves,  buds,  and  blossoms,  were 
developed  with  extraordinary  rapidity.  Fuchmafulgens,  e.  ^.,  watered  daily 
during  four  weeks  with  a  solution  of  guano,  bloomed  twice  in  rapid  suooes* 
rion  ;  but  the  cellular  tissue  of  the  plant  appeared  less  firm,  and  the  kavet 
and  blossoms  were  len  green  and  purple  thim  ordinuily. 

To  these  observations  we  annex,  in  conclusion,  the  following  remarks  : — 
All  manures  and  means  of  enriching  the  soil  of  gardens  and  Adds,  may  be 
ckissifled  under  two  heads: — 1.  Such  as  loosen  the  soil  and  promote  the  ab- 
sorption and  condensation  of  the  atmospheric  air,  augment  and  regulate  the 
power  of  the  soil  to  combine  with  water.  2.  Such  as  serve  as  articles  of 
nutrition  to  the  plants,  giving  elements  to  the  soil  which  are  assimilated  by 
the  plants  and  are  essential  to  their  growtlu  If  we  know  these  constituents, 
we  can  determine  d  priori  which  kind  of  manure  is  best  adapted  for  the  ^an t 
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We  with  to  cnltiTate;  thus  we  know  tliat  the  varieties  of  corn  contain  a  larg^ 
liroportion  of  glaten  and  of  phosphates,  and  that  they  will  not  floorish  in  a  soil 
containing  little  nitrogen  and  no  phosphates.*  As  we  know  that  guano  is  very 
fertile  of  uric  add  and  ammonia,  and  of  nitrogen  in  genond,  as  also  of  phos- 
phoric acid,  we  may  form  a  certain  oondusion  that  this  hird-manuie  10 
especially  adapted  for  the  cultiyation  of  the  cereedla  and  grasses.  Othec 
plants  again  require  di£ferent  manure ;  thus  experiment  1ms  proved  that 
roses  will  not  hear  the  guano  as  manure,  and  the  same  applies  to  the  kitchen 
plants  with  fleshy  roots,  especially  to  carrots.  To  establish  horticulture  anci 
agriculture,  therefore,  on  scientific  prindples,  careful  chemical  analyses  of 
the  plants  cultivated,  especially  of  their  ashes,  are,  in  the^s^  piice,  neces- 
saiy ;  and  secondfy,  analjrses  of  the  different  sorts  of  manure,  ana  of  the  other 
means  for  enriching  the  aoH—Bepertorium/iir  die  Pharmacie.  Zwdte  Belche; 
Bandx.xxii^Heft3. 


MISCELLANEA. 

BT  DR.  BVCHMEB. 

1.  ohdimabt  tooth  ctMSXtr 
Im  generally^  formed  of  a  very  concentrated  etherial,  or  alcoholic  solution 
of  gum  sandarac,  mastic,  dammar,  colophony,  Ac  in  the  proportion  of  one* 
third  of  the  solvent  to  two-thirds  of  the  resins  by  weight  A  very  usual  for^ 
mula  is  :  Sandarac,  twelve  parts ;  mastic,  six  parts ;  amber  powder,  one 
part,  to  six  parts  of  ether.  This  preparation  is  a  bidsam  of  the  consisteno9 
of  copaiba  ;  it  readily  dries  on  exposure  to  the  atmosphere,  but  remains- 
for  some  time  soft  and  compressible.  The  mass  yidds,  with  alcohol,  a 
milk-white  solution,  the  turbidity  depending  on  the  mastidne  which  is 
predpitated. 

2.  gauoeb's  tootb  balsam  (BalKOHum  odtmtalgieum), 

Is  chiefly  in  use  in  St.  Petersburg.  The  redpe  is  as  follows  :  Dissolve 
Jij  of  picked  mastic  in  ^iij  of  absdute  alcohol  rour  the  solution  into  a  bot* 
tie  capable  of  containing  two  pounds,  and  add  of  dried  balsam  of  tolu  ^ix. 
Promote  the  solution  by  a  gentle  heat,  and  fheqneatly  shake  the  stoppered 
bottle.  When  the  latter  substance  is  dissdved,  place  the  whole  in  a  warm 
situation,  to  allow  the  undissdved  particles  to  deposit.  Tliis  balsam  is 
viscid,  and  forms,  when  exposed  to  the  air,  a  Arm  mass,  which  is  ndther 
acted  upon  by  the  saliva  nor  by  other  watery  liquids.  To  prevent  tooth* 
ache  arising  from  exposure  of  the  nerve,  the  deoiyed  tooth  should  be  wdl 
dried  by  means  of  cotton  or  blotting-paper,  and  a  piece  of  cotton  wod  im* 
boed  with  the  balsam  is  to  be  carefully  inserted  into  tlie  cavity,  j 

3.  VXBNNA  TOOTH  CBMBMT. 

Herr  V.  "WHrtli,  apothecary  at  Vienna,  first  conodved  the  happy  Idea  of 
mixing  with  a  visdd  dcohdk:  solution  of  the  resins  powdered  osAeatof, 
which  perfiKtlv  supplies  the  place  of  the  pledget  of  cotton.  His  preparar 
Hon  is  generaUy  sold  along  with  a  tincture  for  cleansing  the  hollow  teeth, 
and  allaymg  toothache.  The  Utter  tincture  consists  of  an  aloohoUc  solu- 
tion of  guaiacum  and  myrrh  with  acetic  ether.  Ostermaier,  an  apothecary 
at  Munich,  analysed  this  nostrum,  and  has  perfectly  soooeeded  in  preparing 
it,  but  we  are  not  at  liberty  to  publish  his  redpe.  It  will,  however^be  a 
sufficient  hmt  to  the  scientific  man  to  be  reminded  that  powdered  West- 

•  Thus  Dr.  A.  Vogd,  jun.,  latterly  detected  in  the  ashes  of  rye  40  per 
cent,  of  phosphate  of  lime,  and  about  30  per  oent.  of  phoij^te  of  potiAh 
and  soda,  with  phosphate  of  magnesia. 
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Isdian  coptl  ^Aob  cCMiaiderftblj  in  sdLubititj  in  f^ril^by  czpoflue  to  i 
saleljwAnii  air, and  that  pure aksohol  tn  irhirh  n  fry  rlrnjin  of  unjfnncntiri 
«ll  are  added,  greatly  angnentfl  its  MibihiUfy. 

4*  QgUBBlf  A JKR  8  TOOTET  ClTBfSIIT* 

The  principle  of  this  preparation  is  the  formation  of  phosphate  of  lime 
in  the  cayity  of  the  hoUow  tooth.  For  this  purpose  anhydrous  phosphoric 
acid  must  f&st  be  formed  by  homing  phosphorus  under  a  large  basin*  fifty* 
eight  parts  of  pure  unslaked  lime  in  powder,  are  to  be  mixed  with  iarty« 
fight  parts  of  this  flocculent  anhydrous  phosphoric  acld»  and  the  neoessaxy 
quantity  is  to  be  pressed  into,  the  cavity  of  the  tooth,  after  the  tooth  hak 
Veen  wm  dried ;  for,  if  the  latter  proceeding  be  not  observed,  the  mass  will 
hecome  heated,  and,  in  expanding^  fall  out  of  its  place.  The  applicatioa 
should  be  quickly  effected,  for  the  substance  becomes  quite  hard  and  uaeto 
in  the  course  of  one  or  two  minutes. 

5,  FOUBBB  METALLIQCTE* 

A  new  metallic  cement  has  been  lately  sold  as  an  arcanum  in  Paris  by 
this  name.  We  have  not  oun^vea  seen  the  preparation,  bat  hear  that  it 
is  contained  in  fluid  mercury,  on  removal  of  which  the  odour  <^  ammonia 
is  evolved,  and  the  remaining  metal  forms  a  hard  mass.  We  presume  it  to 
1)8  a  triple  amalgatn  6i  amtnonium,  silver,  and  mercw^,  with  aa  eobeeM  cC 
^e  latter,  and  believe  the  ammonium^to  lose  a  pottion  of  its  hydfo^Bi^ 
which  escapes  as  ammoniacal  gas  when  the  qnicksitver  is  renoved,  whilst « 
portion  of  the  silver,  ammonium,  and  mercury  remains  as  a  fimm^al  in  the 
cavity  of  the  tooth.— -BkcAncrs  Repmi^fUr  dU  Pharmacie^  B.  zzxiii*  pc  S07. 


The  Dispensatory  of  the  United  States  of  America.    Bj 
George  B.   Wood,  M.D,,  and  Fravklik   Bache,   M.D. 
Fifih  E>tHiii>n,  enlarged  and  carefuify  revued,  pp*  1368.  Origg 
,  and  Elliott,  Philadelphia.     1843. 

'  The  first  editioii  of  this  work  was  published  in  the  year  1833; 
the  fifth  edition  hM  reeentty  appeared.  The  general  desi^  of 
Jhe  work  is  similar  to  that  of  our.  British  Dispensatories,  and  it 
Lolds  the  same  plaoe  with  reference  to  Americaa  Pharmacy,  that 
T'hoaMOn's  or  Ckriatieoa's  Dispensatory  does  with  reference  to  the 
i*harraiacy  'of  this  cotmtry.  Neither  ot'  the  laat-meolkmed  work% 
however,  is  so  comprehensive  as  that  of  DnT.  Wood  and  Bache^ 
i/irhich  not  only  treaUof.ali  the  medicioes  comprehended  in  the 
?lliiited  States  and  the  tlAiee  British  Pharmacopoeias,  but  al&o 
ee«tams  a  eoproue  Appendhc,  descriptive  of  those  medicioes  whkh 
'ztt  used  either  in  America  or  in  this  country,  but  whteh  are  aeC 
Included  in  either  of  the  Pharmacopceias. 
\  The  United  Statea  Diapeasatory  haft  long  held  a  high  positioa 
yifi'Ihe  etiirtiatieii'of  all  braiicheaof  the  medieal  profession  on  due 
•other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  and,  to  the  extent  to  wbkh  it  hat  becft 
luiowD,  even  in  this  country.' 

«  The^amagameot  of  the  work  is  similar  to  that  of  the  London 
\EMapeii8alDrf  ,.  The  ssbiitaBcea  comprehended  in  the  Materia  Me- 
dica  are  first  treated  of;  and  here  much  oflgiaal  lafbrmatiott  «tU 


be  found  with  reference  especially  to  Amerieea  drugs.     The  fol« 
lowing  quotation  is  from  the  article  oa  *'  Castor  Oil  i'* 

"  The  <^  10  obtained  in  this  countrf  by  expression.  Tlie  following,  as  we 
bave  been  infermed,  aie  flie  ontHnet  of  the  process  nsosily  employed  bj  those 
who  prepare  it  on  a  large  scaler  The  seeds,  haTing  been  ibonragtaiy  deansed 
fh>m  the  dust  and  fragments  of  the  capsules  with  which  the^  are  mixed»aie 
convened  into  a  shallow  iron  reservoir,  where  they  are  submitted  to  a  gentle 
heat,  msnfficient  to  scorch  or  decompose  them,  and  not  greater  than  can  be 
KeadlljT  borne  l^  the  hand.  The  objecS  of  this  step  is  to  render  the  (^tniffi- 
ciently  liquid  fbr  easy  expression.  The  seeds  are  then  introdooed  into  a 
powerful  screw-press.  A  whitish  oily  liquid  is  thus  obtained,  whkli  is 
transferred  to  clean  iron  boilers,  supplied  with  a  considerable  quantity  of 
Yrater.  The  mixture  is  boiled  for  some  time,  and  the  impurities  being 
tkimmed  off  as  th^  rise  to  the  snvf aee,  adear  oil  is  at  length  left  upon  the 
top  of  the  water«  the  macilsge  and  starch  haipieg  beoa  dissolved  oy  tins 
liquid,  and  the  albumen  coagulated  by  the  heat.  The  latteringredient  forms 
a  wtatish  layer  between  the  oil  and  tfaewatec  The  dear  oil  is  now  oarefoUy 
lemoTed,  aud  the  proeoM  ii  oomiAeted  by  boiHng  it  with  a  minnte  propor^ 
tioa  of  water»  and  eontinning  the  i^^pliostion  of  heat  tift  M^neoos  ynipom 
cesses  to  rise,  and  tik  a  saoall  portion  of  the  hqnid  taken  onl  in  a  phlsl,  pore* 
serves  a  perfect  transparency  when  it  cools.  Tiie  eflbct  of  this  last  opera* 
iion  is  to  olsrify  the  oil»  and  to  render  it  less  irritating  by  driving  off  the 
aorid  Tolatiie  matter.  Bat  much  care  is  requisite  not  to  push  the  heat  too 
SkT,  as  the  oil  then  aoqnirea  a  hrownish  hue,  and  an  aond  peposrish  taste^ 
similar  to  those  of  the  West  India  medicine.  After  the  oompletlott  of  the 
prooessi  the  oil  is  put  into  baxrels,  and  thus  sent  Into  the  market.  There  Is 
yeason.  however,  to  believe  that  mndi  of  the  American  oil  Is  pvepaied  by 
merely  sUowing  it  to  stand  lor  sometime  after  expression,  and  then  drawing 
off  the  sapemi^ant  liquid.  One  bushel  of  good  seeds  yidds  five  or  six  quarts 
or  about  twenty-five  per  cent  of  the  best  oil.  If  not  very  oareftdly  prepare^ 
ft  is  apt  to  depoall  a  sedimast  apon  standing ;  aad  the  apothecary  fire- 
qaent^y  finds  it  aoccssnry  to  fllfeev  it  thvosigh  coarse  paper  before  dispensing 
it,  Perhspstiiisnugrbeowingto  theplanjastaDndedtoofperifyingthe 
oil  by  rest  and  deeantaftioa.*  Wehavebeentdd  that  the  oil  in  banels  oeca* 
ikonatty  deposits  a  oopions  whitish  sedhnsnS  in  cold  weather,  wkioh  it  i^ 
^ssdves  when  the  temperature  rlsea  This  snbstanoe  is  probably  margariB% 
or  an  aaslogoos  ]nindpla>  A  Isi^  proportion  of  the  drug  consumed  in  the 
eastern  section  of  the  Unkm  is  derived,  by  way  of  New  Orleans,  from  Olinoia 
and  tha  neigbbevring  ststeSy  where  it  is  so  abondant  that  it  Is  sometimea 
used  fi»r  bUR^  in  huntM.** 

•  "  We  find  the  following  sentence  in  Christison's  Dispensatory,  p.  798  8 
'  If  the  statement  msd^sbove,  on'the  authority  of  Bonxtron-Chaiard,  be  correct 
Xthat  no  ssargerine  is  deposited  by  castor  oil  previously  heated  to  fi  I2«] ,  this 
ahctmtaaice(the  depeeitloD  of  a  ofystoBlfte  matter  by  eastor  oil  ln*oold 
wssAms),  instead  of 'bdng  an  eligeotlon,  is  strong  proof  Cf  the  Ameriean  oil 
being  lesUy  cold-drawn,  and  not  prepared  by  ^  beat  sad  dwinition,s^  DrsL 
Wood  and  Bache  have  representeis.'  If  it  be  intended  here  to  throw  discredit 
on'onr  statement,  we  have  onlyto  reply,  that  we  have  onrsdvtBs  witnessed 
the  ariSMgemeuis  sbove  described,  end  had  -the  accountof  the  steps  of  tfao 
proeesB  fVom  the  inannfhotmers,  as  It  Whs  at  the  time  condnded  in  this  city, 
ttat  Amerlcsn  oastdr  oil  is  also  piepared  by  mere  expression,  rest,  and  de- 
eaatatlea,  we  have  stated  in  the  text*  We  are  disposed  to  grre  the  preH^i^ 
snce  to  tint  prepSied  \ff  the  fbmer  pnocess,  as  frasr  fipotn  imparities,  aad, 
theteflbre,  ttkely  to  keep  better,  sad  ss  milder  in  its  actte,  hi  eobsequenoa 
if  tha  vdatilLESIiett  eta  pertte  of  the  acrid  prindj^W 
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tH£  Dt8P£N8ATOAT  OF  THB  ITMITED  STATES  OF  AJCBRICA. 

-  In  the  second  part  of  tHe  work,  which  treats  of  the  **  Prepara- 
tions/' there  is  miich  useful  practical  information  for  the  Pbar* 
inaceutist.  This  part  is  prefaced  by  some  brief  instructions  for 
conducting  Pharmaceutical  operations ;  for  which,  as  well  as  for 
some  other  articles,  the  authors  of  the  work  say  they  are  indebted 
to  Mr.  Daniel  B.  Smith,  a  druggist  in  Philadelphia,  and  President 
of  the  Philadelphia  College  of  Pharmacy.  The  formulss  of  the 
United  States  and  three  British  Pharmacopoeias  are  clearly  dis« 
tinguished  and  collated. 

The  last  division  of  the  work  consists  of  the  Appendix,  which 
contains  short  articles  on  a  great  number  both  of  simple  drugs  and 
of  preparations  not  noticed  in  the  Pharmacopoeias.  We  extract 
the  following  from  this  very  useful  pan  of  the  work : 

'^loDO-HTDRAJioYBATE  09  FoTAssiuM. — ^It  hM  been  foond  hj  Chemists 
that  different  iodides  will  unite  together  in  definite  pioporttoos,  fonoing 
compounds,  which  are  called  by  BeraetiuB  doable  iodides.  Bousdoi^  of  Fin- 
land, and  Dr.  Haxe,  of  this  city,  with  greater  reason,  have  viewed  these 
combinations  as  a  peculiar  kind  of  salts,  in  which  one  of  the  iodides  per- 
forms the  part  of  an  acid,  the  other  of  a  base.  The  snbstanoe,  the  name 
of  which  is  placed  at  Uie  head  of  this  article,  is  one  of  these  compounds,  and 
was  presented  to  the  notice  of  the  profession  as  a  new  remedy  of  remarkable 
powers,  in  February,  1834,  by  I>r.  William  Channing,  of  New  York  (  Jsmt. 
joum,  of  Med,  ScieHce,  xiii,  888).  It  consists  of  the  biniodide  of  mercury 
acting  as  an  acid,  united  with  the  iodide  of  potassium  as  a  base.  But  •» 
these  two  iodides  combine  in  at  least  two  proportions,  it  is  neoeasaiy  to  in- 
dicate the  particular  combination  employed  by  Dr.  Channing  in  his  theia^ 
peutlc  experiments. 

**  In  a  diflicult  case  of  pectoral  disease,  in  which  the  ordiaarj  remedies  bad 
failed.  Dr.  Channingi  determined  to  make  trial  of  oue  of  the  iodides  of  mer* 
cury.  He  selected  tiie  biniodide ;  and  in  order  to  have  it  in  the  liquid  fonn» 
it  bfpng  insoluble  in  water,  he  dissolved  it  in  a  solution  of  iodide  of  potassium. 
He  was  struck  with  the  chemical  changes  which  the  compound  sohitioa 
underwent ;  and  on  pursuing  his  observations,  he  found  that  the  two  iodides 
really  unit^  by  the  intervention  of  the  water :  for  by  the  assistance  of  an 
operative  Chemist,  he  was  enabled,  by  evaporation,  to  obtidn  them  in  union, 
in  the  fonn  of  straw-eotoured,  needle-fonn,  deliquescent  crystals,  fie  next 
found,  upon  consulting  the  European  authorities,  that  Bousdoril^  who  had 
taken  the  lead  in  investigating  similar  compounds,  had  discovered  the  same 
salt  in  1826. 

**  Dr.  Channing  analysed.the  salt  with  which  he  experimented,  and  found 
that  it  consisted  of  one  equivalent  of  biniodide  of  mercury,  and  two  of 
iodide  of  potassium.  This  he  determined  by  ascertaining  that  an  Aqueous 
solution  o£  UtUe  more  than  eight  grains  of  io^de  of  potassium  would  dissolve, 
iMid  combine  with  deven  gnuns  of  biniodide  of  mercury,  without  being  UaUe 
to  decomposition,  when  largely  diluted  with  water. 

**  The  combination  here  indicated  corresponds  with  one  of  the  dooblfr 
iodides  of  mercury  and  potassium,  as  described  by  Thenard.  (  TVatltf  dcOUane, 
eth  edit.,  ill,  493).  The  other  is  rewesented  by  this  author  as  ennsisting  of  a 
single  equivalent  of  each  iodide.  When  copiously  diluted  with  water,  eveiy 
two  equivalents  of  this  iodide  let  fall  one  equivalent  of  the  mercuiiai  iodkle ; 
thus  evidently  converting  the  salt  into  the  medicinal  double  iodide.  The 
aame  deoomporition,  by  the  use  of  abundance  of  water,  is  noticed  by  Dr. 
Channing.  For  remarks  on  these  double  iodides,  see  a  paper  by  Mr.  Amtnus^ 
Smith  {Amtr,  Jownu  o/Pharm.^  zii.|  265> 


A  STATBIOEHT  BT  TRB  SOCXETT  OF  APOTBXCiiaES.        *59'8 

'  ^Br.Ghaamingaltrflmtei  to  tUsixiepiuratiantheefllctfctf  dilfbefo^ 
ment,  and  equalising  the  drculaticHL  In  the  diffisrent  caaet  in  whloh  he 
tried  it,  he  thought  he  saw  eyidence  of  its  fayonrahle  influence  on  the  lungs, 
in  aOaying  cough  and  improying  expectoration  ;  on  the  alimentazy  canal,  in 
xeatoring  the  healthy  secretions  ;  on  the  kidneys,  in  reyiying  their  actiyity  ; 
on  the  skin  and  cellular  tissue,  in  icicatrizfaig  superficial  ulcerations  ;  and  on 
the  ahsorhent  and  ezhalent  systems,  in  causing  the  disappeanmoe  of  eiftned 
fluid.  The  prindpal  diseases  in  which  he  found  it  useful  were,  chronic 
bronchitis,  hooping-cough,  tonsillitis,  chronic  gastro-enteritis,  dyspepsia, 
ascites,  anasarca,  amenorrhoea.leucorrhcea,  eruptions,  and  scrofula.  In  some 
cases  of  phthisis,  it  mitigated  the  symptoms,  and  appeared  to  prcdong  life. 

''Dr.  Hildreth,  of  Ohio,  has  tried  this  preparation,  and  reports  fiiyourabljr 
of  its  effects  in  oirdinaiy  dyspepsia,  unattended  by  organic  disease,  enlarge- 
ments of  the  spleen,  &c 

'*  The  ayerage  dose  of  the  remedy  may  be  stated  at  the  twelfth  of  a  grain 
three  times  a  day ;  but  in  peculiar  constitutions,  not  more  than  the  forty- 
eighth,  the  ninety-sixth,  or  eyen  the  two-hundredth  of  a  grain  daily  can  be 
borne.  For  the  oonyenience  of  Physicians  who  may  wish  to  make  trial  of 
the  remedy,  we  giye  the  following  formula,  deduced  from  the  statements  in 
Dr.  Channing's  paper : 

''lUceof   Iodide  ofFbtassium,  8)  grains. 
Biniodide  of  Mercury,  4j  grains. 
Distilled  Water,  1  fluid  ounce. 
!Dis8olye  first  the  iodide  of  potassium,  and  then  the  biniodide  of  mercury,  in 
the  water.    The  compound  salt  in  this  solution  may  be  assumed  to  amount 
fo  eight  grains,  though  there  is  a  small  excess  of  the  iodide  of  potassium.  Of 
the  solution,  Aram  two  to  fiye  drops,  containing  4h>m  the  thirtieth  to  the 
twelfth  of  a  grain,  may  be  giyen  three  times  a  day." 

A^Statement  by  the  Society  op  Apothrcabies  on  the  subfect 
of  their  Administration  of  the  Apothecaries*  Act,  with  refer^ 

'  ence  to  some  supposed  features  of  Sir  James  Graham's  pror 
mised  Measure  of  Medical  Reform,  8vo,  pp.  44.  London: 
Samuel  Highley,  32,  Fleet  Street. 

The  object  of  this  pamphlet  is  to'demonstrate,  by  an  appeal  to 
facts,  that  a  continaaDce  of  the  system  now  in  force  in  reference 
to  the  Apothecaries,  would  be  conducive  to  the  welfare  and  credit 
of  the  profession.  It  having:  been  currently  reported  that  the 
measure  about  to  be  brought  before  the  House  will  be  subversive 
of  the  powers  at  present  enjoyed  by  the  Apothecaries'  Company^ 
that  body  very  naturally  and  properly  feels  desirous  of  upholding 
its  claim  to  recognition,  as  the  executive  board  for  regulating  the 
education,  examination,  and  licencing  of  its  members. 

It  is  mentioned  in  the  pamphlet,  that  at  the  time  the  Apothe* 
icaries'  Act  was  projected,  some  doubts  existed  in  the  minds  of 
Its  originators  as  to  the  propriety  of  .confiding  in  the  Society  of 
Apothecaries  the  duty  of  examining  candidates  and  granting 
licences ;  accoidingjy  it  was  proposed  to  constitute  a  Board  of 
Examiners,  comprising  also  a  certain  number  of  Physicians  and 
Surgeons.  This  honour  was  declined  by  these  two  bodies ;  on 
which  account  the  Apothecaries  undertook  the  task,  and  the  bill 


vts  framed  lit  nidi  a  t^  as  to  ^hn^  tli^m  tli^  satire  eoblitf  dtid 
namageitiefit  of  their  own  body,  as  wdt  as  the  power  of  prosecut- 
ing illegal  practitioners.  The  manner  in  which  they  have  ac- 
quitted themselves  is  pointed  out  and  defended  in  the  psunphlet. 
The  gradual  increase  of  severity  in  the  examiiiation  bsepiiigpace 
with  the  enlargement  in  the  cnrrfenlum  of  education,  the  im- 
provement in  the  character  and  qualifications  of  the  candidates* 
with  statistical  information  reispectiug  the  admissioaa  and  lejec* 
tiotts,  constitute  ^e  prtncipai  facts  opoa  which  the  arguments 
MPt  fovnded. 

On  perusing  the  whole  statement  we  were  struck  with  the 
analogy  witich  exists  in  some  respects  between  tlie  position  of  the 
Chem««ts  and  Druggists  at  the  present  time,  and  that  of  the 
Apoihecariee  at  the  time  of  then*  first  embarking  on  the  manage^ 
xnent  of  their  own  affairs.  It  was  recently  proposed  to  constitute 
a  Board  of  Examiners,  consisting  of  Physicians  and  Chemists: 
but  the  Co11ea:e  having  decKoed  to  interfere^  ihe  Chemists  took 
the  responsibility  upon  themeelves,  and  have  conducted  the  exa- 
mination of  their  members  for  about  twelve  months.  They  have 
strenuously  supported  their  claim  to  the  privilege  of  regulating 
their  own  body,  fay  exerting  themselves*  as  did  the  Apothecaiies; 
to  introduce  and  carry  into  effect  a  judicioos  system  ;  and  so  fta 
as  the  short  space  of  time  will  justif^  an  opinion,  their  success  has 
been  admkt^  by  all  parties  to.be  greater  than  might  have  been 
expected. 

.  The  arguments  advanced  by  the  Apothecaries  in  favour  of  the 
independence  of  their  body,  i4>ply  witii  eqaal  if  not  gmater  force 
to  the  Chemists,  in  whose  case  the  objections  niged  on  the  other 
side  do  not  apply.  It  is  not  at  all  likely  that  any  attempt  would 
imve  been  made  to  amalgamate  the  Apothecaries  with  the  other 
bodies  in  the  profession,  and  thus  to  remove  from  them  their  dis-^ 
tinctive  privileges  and  powers,  if  they  had  not  changed  their 
original  and  legitimate  character,  by  assuming  al!  the  qualities 
and  dnties  of  medical  practitioners.  So  long,  therefore,  as  the 
Chemists  restrict  themselves  to  the  department  of  Pharmacy,  and 
avoid  that  gradual  encroachment  on  medical  practice,  whidi  ex- 
perience has  shown  to  be  incompatible  with  the  independence  of 
a  Pharmaceutical  body,  they  may  fairly  claim  the  privilege  of  not 
only  retaining  their  present  position,  but  materially  improving  it ; 
and  it  will  be  wise  in  them  to  profit  by  the  experience  of  dieir 
predecessors  in  the  Pharmaoentical  department. 

A  Maitttal  of  Medical  JunispauDEVCE.  By  ALFann  S» 
Taylor,  Lecturer  on  Medical  Jurisprudence  and  Chemistry  in 
Guy's  Hospiul.  SmaU  8vo,  pp.  679.  Mkn  CJuarekUi^ 
Princes  Street^  iSMo. 

In  recommending  this  work  to  our  readers,  we  think  it  right  to 
observe,  that  some  portions  of  it  are  addressed  exclusively  to 
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nedical  pracdttonersy  and  are  ecmteqiia«tly  ost  of  the  piorara 
pf  the  Cbemiet.  The  whole  subject  posseaeea  much  general  nk 
terettf  as  it  invoWes  the  charact^,  and  in  many  cases  &e  lives,  of 
individuals  under  a  great  variety  of  circumstances,  and  forms  tbt 
substance  of  some  of  the  most  exciting  discussioDS  in  the  pubUi^ 
papers.  But  as  a  matter  of  professkmai  study,  thcn-e  is  only  one 
branch  of  it  which  appertains  to  the  businessof  the  Chemist;  and 
as  we  are  not  acquainted  with  any  work  exclusively  devoted  to 
this  particuhr  l^anch,  we  may  be  allowed  to  recommend  ono 
in  which  the  Chemist  will  find  not  only  all  that  he  recfuires,  bvt 
much  morew 

In  most  cases  of  poisoning*  everything  depends  upon  the  early 
administration  of  the  proper  antidote ;  and  a  delay  of  half  an  hour 
may  be  fatal  to  the  patient.  Consequently  the  Chemist  is  often 
applied  to.  on  an  emergency  before  a  medical  man  can  be  found, 
and  he  ought  to  be  able  to  take  prompt  and  judicious  measui^s, 
and,  in  fact,  to  superintend  the  case  until  the  medical  man  arrives* 
When  it  is  known  what  poison  has  been  taken,  little  if  any  delaf 
JWed  occur ;  but  when  this  is  a  matter  of  doubt,  more  (Mr  less  tioM^ 
according  to  the  skill  of  the  Chemist,  will  be  required  in  testing 
any  portions  of  the  suspected  substance  which  may  by  chance  be 
submitted  to  him  for  examination.  An  acquaintance  with  Toxi« 
oology,  therefore,  forms  a  necessary  part  of  the  Chemist's  educa^ 
tion  ;  and  a  standard  work  on  this  subject  ought  always  to  be  at 
liand  for  reference,  in  case  any  doubt  should  exist  as  to  the  best 
course  to  be  parsued* 

Mr.  Tayk>r*s  Manual  contains  279  closely-printed  pages  on  th^ 
nature  of  poisons,  the  tests,  antidotes,  and  mode  of  treatment.  A 
great  variety  of  illustrated  cases  are  introduced,  many  of  which 
have  been  collected  by  the  author  from  the  hospitals,  medical 
periodicals,  and  other  sources  within  his  reach,  in  addition  to  such 
OS  are  cited  in  other  treatises  on  medical  jurisprudence.  The  Te« 
mainder  of  the  work  relates  chiefly  to  wounds,  infanticide,  sufibt 
cation,  insauity,  and  other  subjects  of  a  medical  nature,  whicfa^ 
however  important  they  may  be  to  the  professions  of  the  law  and 
physic,  have  no  reference  to  Pharmacy* 

On  Calculous  Coijcrtetiohs,  in  the  fforse.  Ox,  Sheep,  and 
•     Dog  ;  being  the  substance  of  Two  Essays  reai  before  the  Vete^ 

rinary  Medical  Association.    By  W.  J.  T.  Morton,  Lectured 

on  Medical  Chemistry  and  Veterinary  Materia  Medica,  &c.  &c; 

Illustrated  by  coloured  Engravings.   8vo,  pp.  84.  Longmans^ 

Paternoster  Row. 

Professor  Morton,  whose  Manual  of  Pharmacy  we  have 
noticed  in  our  leading  article  of  this  number,  has  been  for  many 
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years  a%e«lout  labourer  in  the  caase  of  science.  Being  at  the  same 
time  a  practical  Chemist  and  a  teacher  at  the  Veterinary  College, 
lie  has  had  an  opportunity  of  contributing  to  the  advancement 
which  has  lately  taken  place  in  the  veterinary  profession;  and 
much  credit  is  due  to  him  for  what  he  has  done. 
•  The  above  treatise  commences  with  a  few  general  remarks  on 
4Calculi  and  their  formation,  with  a  classification  of  the  calculous 
concretions  into  stomachical  and  intestinal  calculi,  urinary  cal* 
cull,  and  occasional  calculi.  Each  of  these  classes  is  subdivided, 
and  the  causes^  symptoms,  chemical  composition,  and  means  of 
removal,  are  described  with  illustrative  cases,  which  demonstrate 
the  practical  utilitv  of  the  work. 

^EssoNs  OK  Chemistry, ybr  the  Use  of  Pupils  in  Schools,  ^c. 
By  William  H.  Balmain.  pp.  208,  Lonyman,  Brown^ 
and  Co,f  London, 

.  A  work  of  this  description,  for  aflPording  elementary  instruction 
to  youths  commencing  the  study  of  Chemistry,  and  especially  for 
^se  in  schools,  has  been  much  wanted.  It  must  be  admitted, 
)iowever,  that  it  is  no  easy  task  to  convey  a  correct  knowledge  of 
(he  principles  of  a  subject  so  comprehensive  as  tliat  of  Chemistry, 
in  a  few  brief  and  yet  easily  intelligible  lessons.  It  is  difficult 
to  avoid  sacrificing  perspicuity  or  correctness  of  detail,  in  attain- 
ing the  conciseness  essential  to  the  design  of  such  a  work.  In 
the  little  book  before  us  there  is  some  evidence  of  this  kind  of 
defect,  but  the  design  of  the  book  is  good,  and  it  will  no  doubt 
f)l'OYe  useful  to  the  cUss  df  students  for  whom  it  is  intended. 
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TO  CORRESPONDENTS,  ., 

Mil  Arkall  has  sent  us  a  speoimen  of  a  pre^ratioii  which  he  rtcehreA 
for  examination,  labelled,  "Amthoktan,  the  peculiar  eoioming  matter  extracted 
fnm  violett,*'  It  is  sold  for  making  synip  of  violets.  It  contains  none  of  thq 
colouring  matter  of  the  violet,  as  the  colour  is  not  changed  to  rod  by  an  acid^ 
but  is  discharged  on  the  addition  of  nitric  acid.  It  is,  therefore,  most  pro<i 
bably  a  preparation  of  indigo,  and  its  sale  for  the  abore  purpose  is  a  fraud. 
We  have  lately  seen  a  blue  variety  of  heart's-ease  offered  for  sale  for  makinj^ 
syrup  of  violets.    Such  practices  ought  to  be  exposed. 

Mb.  WiLLiAX8.-niR«(f  etdphuret  of  mercury  was  formerly  called  cinnabar  of 
antimtmy,  being  one  of  the  products  obtained  in  the  formation  of  "butter  of 
antimony,"  by  the  distillation  of  a  mixture  of  bichloride  of  mercury  and  sul- 
phuret  of  antimony. 

A.  P.  S.  (Manchester^. — The  citrate  and  ammonio-citrate  of  iron,  now  ex- 
tensively used  in  medicme,  are  compounds  of  the  peroxide  of  iron. 

T.  A.  S.  wishes  to  know  how  to  prepare  the  following  prescription  : 
R    P.  Acacie,  5188. 
Cetacei.  3ss. 
Aquffi,Jiv. 
Sacchari,  3ss.    M. 
In  A  mortar  previously  wanned,  mix  the  gum  with  enough  water  to  make  a 
thidc  mucUage  ;  add  to  this  the  spermaceti  melted.    Triturate  until  mixed, 
adding  gradually  the  water  previously  warmed,  and  in  which  the  sugar  haa 
been  dissolved.    With  all  these  precautions,  mucilage  will  not  make  so  good 
a  mixture  as  yolk  of  egg  with  spermaceti. 

•*  8pora,"  requests  an  answer  to  Mr.  Redwood's  8th  question,  page  521, 
in  our  last  number.  [Mix  the  gum,  the  syrup,  and  a  small  quantity  of  pep- 
permint water,'  in  a  Wedgwood  mortar,  so  as  to  form  a  mucilage,  care  being 
taken  that  the  gum  be  entirely  dissolved;  add  now  a  small  quantity  of  the 
copaiba,  and  rub  these  ingredients  together  until  they  appear  perfectly 
blended ;  further  additions  of  copaiba  are  then  to  be  gradually  made,  con- 
tinuing tiie  rubbing,-  and  as  the  mixture  thickens,  small  quantities  of  pep- 
|»ermint  water  must  be  added,  so  as  to  keep  it  about  the  consistence  of 
mucilage.  If  this  fast  precaution  be  hot  adopted,  a  thick  magma  will  bq 
formed,  which  will  not  subsequently  mix  with  the  water.  The  whole  of  the 
copaiba  being  added,  and  a  perfect  emulsion  formed,  add  the  remainder  of 
the  peppermint  water  previously  mixed  with  the  tincture.] 

J.  H.  T.— When  *•  Pil.  Hydrarg.  Chlorid."  is  ordered  in  a  prescription,  we 
should  understand  the  prescriber  to  mean  Pil.  Hydrarg.  Chlorid.  comp. 

A.  P.  S.  (Bedale),  should  address  his  enquiry  to  the  Editor  of  Thereteri* 
narian  (published  by  Longman  and  Co.). 

Mr.  Barb  suggests,  that  soine  time  having  elapsed  since  the  process  of  dis- 
placement was  introduced  to  the  notice  of  our  readers  in  this  Journal,  further 
iafbrmation  might  be  interesting  if  those  who  have  prosecuted  experiments 
upon  it,  would  publish  the  result. 

"  A  Country  Member"  inquires  whether  it  be  customary  in  London  to 
fotnidi  lemon-juice  when  alkaline  mixtures  are  ordered  to  be  taken  with  it  t 
TTlus  is  sometimes  dope,  but  not  generally,  being  a  matter  of  arrangement 
oetween  the  Chemist  and  the  Patient] 

"  Ptramis"  (Gainsboroough).— Hooper*s  Medical  Dictionary. 

*'  ^^ij."— A  solution  of  sealing-wax  in  rectified  spirits  of  wine  is  used  as  a 
red  varnish  for  corks.  &c 
.  "  Galen"  wants  a  formula  for  Liquid  Harness  Blacking.- 

M.  P.  S.— Preston  Salts ;  See  vol.  iii^  page  265.— Ginger-Beer  Powders ; 
Sugar,  3!j.— Sesqui-carb.  Soda,  3ij. — Ginser  Powder,  4  grs-— Essence  of 
Lemon,  U  drops,  with  35  grs.  of  Tartaric  Acid.— Violet  Hair  Powder: 
Powdered  Starch,  7  oz.— Orris  Powder,  I  os.— Otto  of  Roses,  1  drop.— 
Essence  of  Bergamot,  8  drops. 
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*'  B."— ArqnebtiaAdA :  Jtfint,  ll^«— AageUea  topft*  Ilj«— Wonnwood,  Ibag.— 
Angelica  seeds,  ^.— OU  of  Jtuiipef,  tii34.— Sp.  Ilosemaxy,  Oiiis8.^Sp.Vi]ii 
Sect  fl»l.  5.-^ Water,  §aL  4.— Distil, «.  a.  6  pO. 

P.  (Cork),  inquires  which  is  the.  best  shaving-paste  ?    [Naples  Soap. ] 

**  A.  B." — We  believe  the  Bianuiacture  of  unfennenied  bread,  jir  mb, 
by  the  process  published  in  this  Jounial,  would  be  an  infiingoiMnt  of  I>od- 
son'a  patent* 

" AMBMaBR"  (London)*  <»bjects  to  the  bye-law  of  die  flodety  ^«Uoh 
coactB  that  "no  penon  shall  be  a  Member  of  Council  or  Auditor,  who  has 
been  a  bankrupt  or  insolvent,  unless  he  shall  have  subsequently  paid  ha 
xrediftors  in  fulL"  Observing  that  a  bilure  in  business  noay  be  the  resnlt  of 
unavoidable  misfortune,  and  that  it  would  be  uniaxr  to  disqualify  a  pssioa 
£ram  holding  aaoffioe  of  dotinntiousimply  because  he  was  unfortunate.  [W« 
think  it  would  be  very  unfair  to  tax  a  person  so  circunatanced  with  the 
aiduMis  'duties  aUuded  to,  involvhig  a  sacrifice  of  time,  which,  if  he  could 
afibrd  to  bestow  it,  is  in  iact,  the  property  of  his  crediton.] 

<*  Alton  NuMJci."— Candidates  who  pay  ten  guineaa  on  paaring  the  IC^or 
Examination  will  afterwards  jmit  only  one  tTuuea  annually  instead  of  two* 
The  other  questions  should  be  addressed  to  the  Secretary,  with  the  name. 

**  ▲  Mbxber*'  ?  (Birmingham)  inquires  what  benefit  he  is  likely  to 
derive  from  paying  lus  subscription  of  One  Guinea  a  year  ?  [We  suspect 
that  our  Gorre^ondent  ib  not  a  Member,  as  he  would  otbeiwise  know  thtt 
amount  of  subscription  and  the  ottl^^^^  ^  ^  Society.] 

*<  X."  (M.P.SL)  expresses  himself  rather  strongly  and  with  some  degree  oC 
weight  in  iavour  of  a  reduction  in  the  subscription,  and  inquires  when  this 
38  likely  to  take  place  ?  f  We  are  not  authorised  to  give  a  definite  reply  ^ 
but  we  think  it  probable  that  the  sul^ect  will  before  kmg  again  daim  the 
attention  of  the  CounciLI 

Mr.  M'CuUiOCH  has  ako  sent  us  a  letter  for  insertion  on  this  subject,  baft 
we  regret  that  it  arrived  afier  the  number  was  made  up ;  and  is,  thcrtifoctb 
defenid  till  next  mouth. 

T.  E.  and  J.  M.  inquire  when  the  Council  intend  to  applv  to  ParUameat 
for  a  bill  to  protect  qualified  Chemists  and  Druggists  ?  [As  soon  as  tha 
proper  time  arrives.] 

'' FuAsaucatiK'*  and  a  ^  MsKSBn"  (Manchester)  enclose  handbills  issiied 
ij  Chemists,  wiiich  reflect  no  crediton  the  parties. 

**  Axpbam" — ^Besides  the  usual  method  of  volatilising  it  on  pmr,  (he  adul* 
ieration  of  an  essential  oil  with  a  fixed  oil  may  be  detected  by  aoding  spirit  lo 
the  sufljpected  oil,  when  any  fixed  oil,  insoluble  In  spirit,  will  be  separated. 
The  specific  gravity  will  also  be  a  good  criterion  to  assist  the  judgment. 

••  F —  B—."— Tannic  acid  would  more  correctly  represent  tincture  of 
galls  than  gallic  acid ;  but  either  mi^t  be  used  for  the  purpose  specified* 

^  A  Mbxbsr^  wishes  io  be  informed  the  best  method  of  making  *'fhe 
^lups  for  lemonade  and  gingerade." 

''As  Ahprxmticb  "  (Plymouth).— (1.)  See  our  last  number,  page  bSk^ 
r2.)  Armenian  bole  is  a  silicious  earth,  tlie  oolour  of  wliich  is  occasioned  b^ 
ibe  presence  of  iron. — (3.)  Seleeta  ^  Priesoriptiai 

^  Ak  Ass"*  "  (Birmingham)  asks,  what  he  should  use  when  Sod«  nb- 
•arbw  is  ordered  ?    Sodn  subcarb.  P.  L.  1824 ;  Sodse  gazb.  P.  L.  1686. 

A.  F.  and  ^Rooator*'  inquire  where  the  PHAsiU£anmca.L  Jomouub 
may  be  purchased  t    [Of  i^  Bookseller  in  Town  or  Country.] 

Advertisements  to  Mr.  Churchill,  Princes  Street,  Soho. 

Tnstructions  from  Members  ant!  Associates,  respecting  the 
transmission  of  the  Jottrnal,  to  Mr.  Smith^  17,  Bloomsbnry 
Sq«are,  before  the  20th  of  the  month. 

-  Other  CoMsnaaications  to  Tits  Editor,  338,  Oxford  Street 
(before  the  20th,  if  answers  be  desired  itithe  ensuing  number). 
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